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Keene, J. B. Elliott 
Lebanon, A. Stons 
Lyme, A- SmaUey 
Meredith Bridge, J. T. Coffin 
Meriden, Bei^. Wiugaie 
Newpbrt, J. a« Pbnneleo 
New Alstead, A. Bantoi 
Nort h wood, D. Tncker 
Poftunonth, 8> A* Badger 
Ptolham, B. F. Catler 
Plymoiith, D. Hobart 
Piennont, W. MilcbeU 
Rindge, Thomas Jewett 
Balkbary, J. N. Sawyer 
flanboauoii, J. P. B. Sanbomton 
Walpole, T. Adams 
Warner, L. Bartlett 
Wastmorelaod, C. Pratt 

VERMONT. 
Aittagton, C. HiUs, p m 
Addison, A. Smith 
Albncgh, W. Brayton 
Athens, B. Bayley 
Bethel, Jacob Smith 
Bridport, F. P. Fletcher 
Bennington, Uriah Hioks 
BorUngtoa, Pierce, Sweet A Co 

** C. Goodrich 

Brattleboro', F. N. Pafaner 
BrookMd, A. W. Bigelow 
BmdoD. B. Jackson, p m 
Bohon, J. Smiih, p m 
Bridgew a ter, J. K WiUk 
N.Way 



Bellows Falls, S. Grant 
Brownsville, Dr D. Story 
Cambridge. M. Saflord 
Castleton. B. F. Laiigdon 
GuitmgsriUe, E. L- Holdcn 
Oamwall, S. Everts, p m 
Chelsea, J. Srailli, jr 
Chimney Point. D. C. O'odale 
Charlotte, Charles B. Cook 
Clarendon, P. Edgenoa 
Colchester, H. Bates 
Derby, N. Colby, p m 
Dauby, Jos. Laphatn 
Danby 4 Corners. W. Otis 
Derby Line, B. 6. Johiiaan 
Dorset, S. J. Pettiboiie 
Danville, A> McMiUaii 
Bast Pouluiey, P. M. Ross 
East Bethel. G. S. Paine 
Bast Montpelier. A. Metcolf, p m 
East Rupert, D. it, L. Eastman 
EUsex, H. Stanton 
E. DcTttei. 6. Marsh 
E. Clarendon, J. L. Marsh 
E. Randolph, H. A- Edgerton 
E. Bennington, Geo. H. Robin- 
son 
Fayelteville, C. K. Fiekl 
Fair Haven, J. Davey, p m 
Fairfax, J. T. Paris 
Factory Point, J. HaU 
Grand Isle, B. Macomber 
Georgia, W. Loomis 
Higbgaie Springs, M. R. Arnold 
HighgalcE Hill 
Hinesburgh, T. W. Oibbs, p m 
Huntington, Post Master 
Hnbhanon. A. Wright, 9d 
Jericho, G . H. Peck 
Jericho Corners. W. Ford 
Jeflersonville, N. Atwood 
Jericho Centre. D- H. Graves 
Kirby, N. T. Damon 
Leicester, J. S. Messer 
Middlebory, D. S. Witherby 
Morrisville, L. P. Tenney 
Manchester, J. Cooke, m. d. 
Montgomery, A Wheeler, p m 
Montpelier, G. W. Reed, p m 
MDton Falb, H. B. Smith, p m 
Norwich, J. Davis 
Northfiekl, E. Smith, p m 
Newbury, D. Johnson 
New Haven, B. Bottom 
North Ferrisborgh. O. H. Hand 
Northfiekl, John Ll Buck 
North Sprin^eU, O. Cook 
North Bennmgton, P- M. Henry 
OrwelL Jose^ M. Bkhop 
Pownal, J. W. Wright, p m 
PittsfieM, R. R. ChiH 
Pawlet, C W. Potter 
Putney, L. H. Bradley 
PlaiiifieM, L. Marsion 
Pittsford. L. D. Winslow, p m 
Pl/roouib, N. B. Pinney, p m 

gneechee Village, L. H. Maish 
ichmond, R. Brownson, p m 
Rochester, W. F. Guernsey 
Rntland. D. KJrkaklie 
Randolph, J. B. Mead 
Stratton, R. M. Witt, p m 
St Johnsbory, J. P. Fairbanks 

** Luther Jewett 

Sheld<m, A. Keith, p m 
Sonih Hero, O. G. Wheeler, p ra 
St. Albans, M. F. Palmer 
Slow, N. Robinson, p m 
Saxe's Mills, H. J. Saze 
Shelbom. G- B. Isham, p m 
Salisbury, James Fitts 
Shoreham, B. B. Hill, p m 
St George, Cok»el Smith 



Straflbrd, L. Carpenter 
Stockbriiige, J. Morgan 
ShaTisbary, I). G A H. A. Cole 
Shrewsbury, E. L. Uoldcn 
TafVsville, O. TaA 
Tunbridge, D. W. Cowdry 
nndcrhill. Post Master 
Vergennes, W. H. White 
West ArIiiig}oii. J. Baker, jr 
West Halirax, A. Bailou 
Windsor, W. R. Gilkey, p m 
West Rutland, S. Sheldon, p m 
Weybridge, 8. W. Jewett 
W. Puluiey, J. M. Clark 
W. Randlolph, G. .Spariiawk 
W. Milton, C. L. Drake, p m 
W. Berkshire, H. Seely 
W. Braitleboro', L. Clark 
Windham, 8. R. Ames 
Waiufield,J. M. Richardson 
Whiting, a. TaA. p m 
Warren, F. A. Wright 
Westford, 11. B. Iliiie. p m 
West Hartford, L. Ilazen 
Williston, L. G. Bingham 
" E. 8. Brownell 
Wallingford, D. Huldeu 
Wilmington, L. Bri<ige 
Waterbury, A. S. Ricliardsou 
Westminster, J. May 
Wcwdntock, J. A. I*ralt 
WinocMki Falb, U. H. Penniroan 
Woodbury, AnaoAi Town 
Watcrford, W. Hovey 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Agawam, L Whitman, p m 
Amherst, 8. Hills 
Adams, George A. Lapham 
Auhurn, H. B. Holmes 
Aslibuniham, G. Atkinson 
Bemardsion, Post Master 
Boston, Joseph Breck A Co. 
" A. D. Plielps, M Wash-st 

Dr. E. Wight, 7 Oust H. 

Wm. Slickney 
Beverley, A. Davis 
Barrc, J. N. Botes 
Bernardstun, H. N. Cushman 
pm , 

Brimneld, J. C. Spring 
Chicopee Palls, D. M. Bryant 
Concord, J. Stacey 
Charlton Depot, Airred Mower 
Charlemont, P. Fiekl 
Chelsea, J. Fenno 
Conway, J. S. Whitney, p m 
Charlestown, J. C. Van Voovhis 
Colerain, 0. W WiUiaros 
Cheshire, D. D. IiifaUs 
Chester Factory, H. Barber 
Cnrtisville, P. Barnes 
Dorchester, R. Vose, p m 
Dighton, R. Hart 
Dedham, M. Marsh 
Deerfiekl, C. Williams, p m 
Easthampton, E. Ferry, p m 
East Dennis, W. Howes 
E. Bradford, W. Greeiiou^ 
Rdgartown, A. Coffin 
E. Cummiugtoii, B. B. Lyman 
Fairhaven, C. ]>rew, p m 
Franklin, G. Pond 
Fall River, H. H. Fish 
Framingfaam, Samuel WarreD 

pm 
Grafton, C. Brigham, jr 
Granby, W. Beecher 
Great Bairington, 8. Newman 
Greenfiekl, I. M. Ames 
Gill, S. Stooghton 
Groton, C. Btutler^p m 
Hanrmck. R. 6. Pleica 



ti 
u 



Hubbardstoo, W. B. Goodnow 
Hardwick, E. Matidell 
Harwich, O. Brooks, jr 
HatfieU, A. Longky, p m 
Hopedale, E. Sewsjrd 
Hinsdale, E. H. Goodrieh 
Ipswich, Benjamin Scott 
Lee, Hubbard Bartlett, p m 
Long Meadow. J. Storm 
Lymtfield, J. Newhsll 
Lowell, S. Lawrence 
Lenox, J. J Hoichkin 
Medford, J. Wellington 
Middleb<»rough, J. B. Shove 
Middlefield, S. Root p m 
Nantucket, P. Macey 
New Marlboro*, 8. M. Norton 
New Ashfunl, N. F. Keys 
North Chelsea, J. FenKa 
Northampton, H. Kirklaiid 
North Adams, K. Eslcs 
North Blaiidforxi, L. Gibb 
Northfieid, J. G. Mudge 
Newburyport, E. Hale 
North EuAioii, J. R. Howrard 
North Oxfrinl, D. Mowry 
Ntirth Andover. J. Stevein. p ra 
North Becket, C. (). Perkins 
Newton Lower Falls, Dr. E 

Warren 
Oxfoni, W. Siijourney, p m 
Plymouth, A. ^. Ta>»or 
Plainfield, 8. Hayward 
PitltfieM, P. Allm, jr., p re 
Richmond, K. Williams, p m 
Rockpori. J. Panon'i, jr 
Springfield, H. A J. Hrewer 
** Bngg A Parsons 

" W. D. Brown 

Southwick, 8. Gilleti, p m 
South Tyringham, W. C. Laag- 

don 
Sturbridge, D. Fiske 
Suiidertajid, J. Clarke 
Sheffield, £. T. Kiwipn, p m 
Shelbum. W. Wills, p m 
Soothbriflge, H. Plimpton 
Stockbridge. T. Wells 
.^nvoy, H. Snow 
South Attleboroogh, J. NeweD 
Salem. W. Osboms 
8. Haitley FalU, J. A. L'Amoa 

reaux 
Sheffield, R. EiMipi 
Shelbume Falls, \V. R. Leach 
South Williamslown, R. Mills 
Seekonk, C. Carpenter 
South Dauvers. i\ Upton 
Tjiigsboro' L. C. Wilson, pn 
Uxbridge, B. TaA 
Vandensenville, A. A. French 
Worcester, Ruggles, Nouiw A 

Mason 
Wilbraham, S. Leach 
Whateley, 8. Lesure 
Warren, J. B. Lombard 
Whitingsville, P. Whiting, p m 
W. Newbury. J. C. Carr, p m 
Wenham, G. W. DoBge 
W. Roxbury, F. G. Shaw 
Williamsburg, Dr. G. Fnirfiald 
W. Pittsfield, M. Loomis 
Willimansett, S. Chapin 
Weston, W. H. Weld 

CONNECTICUT. 
Andover, G. H. White 
Avon, A. Ailing 
Bridgeport, F. G. Poabody 
Beriui, H. N. Galpb 
Bethel, H. Ambler 
Bristol, G. H. Mitchell, p n 
Bri4gewater, 6. Sanfoitl. p m 
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Broad Brook, L. Allen 
Cdebester, D. Backley, p m 
Canton, T. H. Austin 
CornwalU I. R. Harrbon 
Canaan, W. Wataoii, p m 
ColetHw>k, R. Rockwell, p m 
Cheshire, Charlea Shelton 
Colambiiu J. S. Yeoniana 
Chapinville, C. Ro« 
Central Villare, C Hinckley 
Colebrook River, D. De Wolf, 

p ra 
Chuiier, R. Ely 
Darien, J. H. Gorham 
Danbttry, J. R. Wildman 
Borliam, R. H. Shelley, p m 
E. Hartford, D. S. Bidwell 
Kaat Haven. R. Andrewi, p m 
Ellington, J- W. Smith, p m 
East WindAor, H. Watmn 
E. Haddam, O. H. Parker 
Enfield, L. Purdon 
E. Graiiby, A. Robbim 
Fairfield, A. Benson 
Famiiiigton, 6. D. Cowles, p m 
Gales Ferry, N. B. Brow-n, p m 
Goshen, M. Banholomcw 
Glastonbury, B- Taylor, p m 
Gaylord's Bridge, T. Gaylord, 

pm 
Griswold, A. Stewart, p ra 
Greenwich, A. IL Close 
Greenfield, U. Burr 
Gaylord's Bridge, D. Gaylord 
Hariroid, Olmsted, Thacher & 

Goodrich 
Huntington, W. B. Lewis 
Hampton, W. Brown, p m 
Harwinton, T. Kellogg, p m 
Hamburg, S. M. Brockway. p m 
Hitchcock ville, J. Phelps 
Handen, J. G. Smith 
Haddam, H. Smith 
Hurophreyitville, J. D. Smith, p m 
Hadlyme^ W. Spencer 
Jewcit City, H. A. Lathrop 
Kent. J. H. St John, p m 
Kensington, S. B. Cowles 
Ketch MilU, D. Chapin 
KiUingworth, L. Pamialee 
Litchfield, Fred. Bucl 
Lyme, W. E. Couh 
Lebanon, Smith & Peckham 
IJme Rock, E. D. Goodwin j 
Meriden, W. Booth, p ro 
Mamfiekl Centre, D. Barrows 
MkUletown, W. Makiiister 
MkUle Haddam, H. Seklen 
Manchester, S. Lyman 
Mystic, G. W. Noyes 
Monroe, C. B. Clark 
Madison, E. Griffith 
MUford, C. H. Pond 
New Haven, G. N. Seagrave 
" F. Trowbridge 

« P. H. Pease 

New Britain, M. Clark 
Norwichtown, H; B. Tracey 
New Canaan, C. Raymond, p m 
New Preston, G. B- VValler 
New Milford, S. E. Bostwick 
Norfolk, N. B. Stevens, p m 
Norwich, Isaac Johnson 
Naugatuck, L. Lewis 
Norwalk, Thomas Benedict 
North Briinford, S. L. Beardsley 
Newlowii, H. R Glo\*er 
New Loudon, S. G. Trott 
New Hartford, R. H. Mills 
Newington, J. D. Seymour 
Oxford, H. W. Upson, p m 
Oakland, M. Hudson 
Plainville, R. Camp 
Prospect, R. H. Piatt, pm 
Preston, W. T. Browning 
Plymouth Hollow, S. Thomas, jr 
Plymouth, W. W. Bull 
Plaiufiekl, E. C. Eaton 
Pomfret Landing. Hon. W. Field 
Redding Rklge, M. HiU 
Rocky HilK H. Whitmore, p m 
Roekville, P. Tkkwit 
RuUand, G. StancUff 
Redding. M. HiU 
RidgefieM, Joseph T. King 
Booth Britain, A. BMy, p m 
fOiaroau D. B> GouU, p m 
Stafford, E. H. Hydo 
SufieU, G. A. Loomisi 9d 
Skenaan, A. Wanaer 
Stanwioh, C Halstead 
Stntlbfd, D. Bkooki 



Scotland, W. Davidson, p m 
Salem, D. M. Jewett 
Sottthport, W. Sherwood, p m 
Stamford. R. Hoyt. p m 
South Killingley, D. Brown 
South Windsor, R. Ok»tt 
Sooth Norwalk, H. Pennoyer 
Salisbury, A- Moore 
Tariffville, J. G. Harper 
Torringford, N. Smith, p m 
ToUand, P. Walbridge 
Thompson, E. H. Bugbee 
Uncasville, 0. P. Lampbere 
Union, S- Paull 
Vernon, E. O. Brigbam 
Voluntown, H. Gallnp 
Wuichesier, Coe k Htibbaid 
Winchester Centre. H. Ford 
Woodbury, N. B. Smith 
Waterbnry< E.Leavenworth, p m 
Wmthrop, J. Denison 
WiUimaniic, A. D. Loring 
Watcrtown, M. A. Heminway 
Windsor Locks, S. L. Hayden 
West Granby, E. W. Chaffey 
West Killingly, S. Clapp, p m 
Winsted, R. Burr 
Williugton, H. O. Holt 
Warehouse Point, H. Pease, jr 
W. Meriden, J. S. Brooks 
Wolcott, B. A. Linsley 
Washington, D. B. Brinsmade 
Windham, T. C. Robbiiu 
West Hartford, E. Olmstead, p m 
Windsor} G. O. Loorois, p m 
Wilton, J. P. Fitch, pm 
Wolcottville, J. W. Cook 
Warren, E. R. SwiA, p m 
W. Coriiwall, T. L. Hart 
Wallingford. L. Lewis, p m 
WestvUle, J. G. Hotchkias, p m 
Wethersfiekl, J. Goodrich, p m 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Burrilville, J. Harris, p m 
Centreville, S. G. Allen 
Commons, H. T. Brown, p m 
Coventry, R. Briggs, p m 
KiiigHton, T. L. Taylor, p m 
Lippitt, D. Whitman 
IxMiadale, S- H. Smith 
Newport, J. Joslin 
Providence, A. H. Stillwett 
Portsmouth. O. D. Green 
Smithfield Lime Rock, B. Cooke 
Warwick, W. B. Vaughan 
Woonsocket, J. Bumham, p m 

NEW-YORK. 
Andrew Leighton, general agent 
Allen's Hill, R. Worthmgton 
Albicm, L. Burroughs 
Alexander, D. W. Tomlinson 
Alfred, A. A. Place 
Akler Creek, H. White 
Aihol, 8. W. Johnson 
Ames, C- G. Robinson 
Accomodation, J. Van Vieeek 
Api^ing, S. Howard 
AuriesviUe, W.A Jenkini 
Argyle, A. Gibson 
AmeniaviUe^ G. W. Coffin 
Athens, E. S. Foac 
Antwerp, D. S. Bethel 
Arkville, N- Diroock, p m 
AdamA, J. M. Cleaveland 
Amenia, E. G. Freeman, p m 
Auburn, J. C. Derby & Co. 
Amenia Union, A. Hitchcock 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
Anre litis, A. Partelow, p m 
Adriance, A. B. Stockholm, p m 
Amber, L. Deming, p m 
Aurora, J. L. Cuyler, p m 
Aklen, J. B- Pride 
Amsterdam, H. N. Davis 
Accord, M. J. Schooiunaker 
Angeliea, L. Hull 
Adams' Basin, M. Adaim 
Avon, W. Pengra, p m 
Austerlitz, A. BTown, p m 
Apalachin, H. Lewis 
Anagnascock, J. Thompson, p m 
Attica, George Adams, Jr 
Arthumborgh, G. W. Clapp 
Angnstsu W. Jackaon 
Bristol. R A- Andrews 
Bethteliem, A- McCormIck 
Bainbridge, D. Newell 
Black River, H. Scott 
Bemus Heigliti, O. W. Mkndos 
Bramans Coruen, J. H. Merry 



Banyville, E. Calkin 
Broadalbin, C. Br ock wa y 
Bollville, C. S. Gilbert 
Berne, Abram Ostrom 
Braaher's Falls. M. Smith 
Bath. L. C. Whiting, n>m 
Brooklyn, George HalL p m 
Beekmantown, J. M. Fulton 
Brownsville, Maj. E. Kirby 
Bridgewaier, D. De Wolf 
Boonville, M. P. Jackson 
Blooming Grove, M. L. White 
nooming[burgh, W. Crawfonl 
BTuyiiswick, E. Bruyn, p m 
Bedford N- 8. Bates 
BoockviUe, J. Coolklga 
Big Brook, Robert Nubit 
Borodino, W. Doolittle 
Brooks G^ove, M. Barron 
Burtonville, W. Bossing 
Boel, R. H. Hibbard 
Bethel, Geo Brown 
Budfalo, T. 8. Haewka 
Baiting Hollow, M. Howell, p n 
Brockett's Bridge, O. 8. Ransom 
Benton Centre, S. G. Oag« 
Beeknan, E. Baxtun 
Ballston, J. W. Horton, p m 
Belleville, A. Dickinson 
Burdett, G. Jackson, p m 
Babcock Hill, J. H. Champion 
Baklwinsville, N. M- Dei^y^jre 
Brockport, J. Oreenleaf, p m 
Barcelona, J. 8haw, p m 
Big Flatts, G. E. Carpenter 
Berkshire, J. C. WiUiama 
Burdett, R. Burritt 
Blenheim, R. H. Gleason 
Braekabeen, J. Freendra 
Barkerville, L. Coffin 
Battenville, L. T. McLean 
Bridgepon, B. Bayles 
Bolton, H. Branson 
Bristol Centre, N. HiOs 
Babylon, J. Miller 
Bynm, J. B. Todd 
Bottemuts, C. Jarvis, pm 

** R. H. Van Renaielaer 
Benton, J. L. Lewis 
Bridgehamplon, J. Hedges 
Berlm, B. H. Streeter 
Burnt Hill^ C HoUister 
Bell Isle, O. Kimberly, p m 
Batavia, E. C. Dibble 
Brighton, J. Moore 
Binghamton, R. 8. Bartlett 
Copenhagen, H. Davenport, p i 
Centrefield, O. Crittenden 
Catharine, E. 8. Hinroan, p m 
Charleston, J. Butler 
Centre Almond, J. Kair 
Chenango Forks, X. WOlard 
CosBville, N. Coss 
Chesttmt Ridge, Joa. Botler 
Chenmng, J. G. McDowaU 
Castletoo, J. E. Steams 
Caasenovia, H. Allen 
Cobleskill, J. Miller, Eiq 
Chatham, Wm. Phelps 
Collinsville, H. Cotlins, p m 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Cluiton, C. C. Cook 
Centre Lisle, H. McCall, p m 
C^opersville. A- Donning 
Clockville, 8. P. Chaniberlin, p m 
Cornwall, J. B- Sands 
Cedarville, 8. Brainard, p m 
Craigsville, 8. C. Roe, p ra 
CliAon Park, J. N. Mono, p m 
Coming, J- Paraell 
Carlton, R. M. Brown, p m 
Cape Vincent. N. B. wlUiimi 
Cambridge, *f . fl. Green 
Canandaigna, O. Phelps 
» H. Chapin, 

Canal, L. Mason 
Chester, 8. Y. Sanerty 

" 8. C. Roe 
Coylervflle, 8. L. Phetps 
Campbell, L. Bnleomb, p m 
Caton, E. A. Brown 
Castile, A. W. Howleit 
Cranesville, O. N. Mareelte 
Clay, A. Dolbear 
Canaslota, O. B. Rowo, p m 
Coven, J. B- Pratt, p m 
Conesos Centra, L. PaUer, p m 
Coloase,, C. L. Webb 
Cheiry Vailey, R. H. Hibbant 
Cartton. R M. Brown, p ra 
Camilloft, H. C. KiAbefly 
Coopentowsi R. Dnvki p a 



Caynga, J. O. Dey 

Catskln, ^v. w. Van Loon, p ■ 

City, R. Thomson 

Cortland Village, H. H. Hibbard 

Clarkstown, J. Wood, p m 

Clermont, W. H. Wilson 

Champion South Roads, E. B0!> 
gers 

Ganterbmr, H. F. Chadeaynn 

Conesos, G Arnold, pm 

Canisteo, W. H. Mead 

Chittenango, 8. Poller, p m 

Clttanptain, 8. P. K. Lewis 

Clyde, /. B. Stone, p m 

C<m Spring, 8. Bnraswell, p m 

Centre Cambridge, J. H. Hall 

Charlton^ W. K Wells 

Coxsackie, J. A. Wright 

Canaan 4 Corners, D. 8l«r 

Canaan, J. G. Fkml 

Cfenaan Centre, D. W. Cnflia 

Chatham 4 Comers, 8. Orandntt 

Ckn^jobarie, W. AifceU 

Camll, J. Hall, p m 

Chazy, J. W. Hobbett 

Oonesvflle. E. Hammond 

Clayton, B. BorcbeH 

Champion, L. Ingrakam, p m 

Carthage, J. Hanchesier 

Clarendon, John Irak 

Clarkson, W. A. 

ChurchvUle. Rev. J F. Bto 

Camden, W. Ireland 

Corfo, C. L. l^omf 

Coe]rmans, I. Skinner 

Claverack, A- Van Rei- 

Canton, E.W. Beaton 

Casileion, N. J. Miller 

Cannonviila, G. B> CanooB 

Coventry, E. A. Phillips 

ColesviUe, 8. ManviUe 

Cineinnatns, H. Dvrigkt 

Cuyler. I. C. Bordick 

Central Bridge, 8. 8. Smith 

Carmel, W. H. Foster 

Coveville. H. Holmaa 

Corinth, A. G. Grippen 

Cassville, J. Knisht, M n 

CoMenham, R. Howell 
Canastota, G. B. Rowe 
i'hampion, H. HubhanI 
Chaumont, A. 92P'*'2 
Chestertown, J. H. Walker 
Clear Creek, P. Allen 
Charieston 4 ComeiSi 

Bornap 
Canadice, P- Beam 
Grains Comers. L. Robbina 
Constable, J. P. Cnlw 
De Win, J. C. Kimie 
Deansville, B. B. Peck 
Dayanvilie, Tbomas Bntia 
Dryden, E. W. Cady 
Dewittville, P. R. BroiwnaU 
Dunkirk, L. V. Brown 
Delhi, Jaa. McCulkieh 
Darien Centre, 8. Kmg) p m 
Durham, A. 3rarks 
Donnsville. S. N. Pike 
De Kalb, E. P. Towndey 
Durhamville, W. Stillman 
Delphi, M. B. Shwom 
Depau ville, W* Rousa 
DaJwvilft, L. Bradnsr 
Deans Comers, O. Wright, jr 
Duane, W. C. Doane 
Dundee, D- 1. SonderliA 
Depoyster, F. I. WheelMk 
Dobb% Ferry, J. O. Dycf 
Doanesbnrglk, A. Penny 
Dexter, J. A. Bell 
DnaneslNifgh, H. P. Allea 
Davenport, A. Becker 
De Royter, 8. G. Sean, pat 
Danby, J. JtMboa 
Dover PlainSvJ. B. Soles 
Delta, M. O. Phillips 
Dickinson^ C. Hotohens 
Danobe, T. Reed 
East Rodman, O. W. SmSlil 
Evan's MUl, S. O. Gala 
Eaton, A. Bfforsa, p m 
East Dortiam, O. Osbom 
E BloomfieU, M. AdanM 
Bhnira, L. J. Cooley, • m 

" P. HaU Jb do. 
EDIsbavgli, B Steams 
E. Chester, Oeoige Fafla 
E^eranee, W. R. Davio, p ai 
E. Avon, R. C. Bntton 
Evanvflla, B. F. Gaitsr 
Eoaihampcon, T. J. Panonai pm 
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Eagle Milk, E. L. Rnb«r« 
iton, A. Barker 



E. Pembiolce, W. Ilanter 
EUicotuville, D. R. Wheeler 
Eotonrtllef M. S. Van Slyke 
E. Oreene, J. Sloughtoiu jr 
E. Btockiwlra, J. Holbard 
E- Worcester, E. B. Bigelow 
Bitfield, H. Brewer 
E. Eran^ H. Bollock 
E. Gro^hmd, R. JohnKm 
EarlTille, O. W. Baker 
Elba,J. 8. BUUnn 
Efypit O. H. Holden 
E. Richfield, O. C. Chambertin 
ElleiMrille, J). Hanleiiborf , p m 
EMt Kill, N. W. B«ach. p m 
East Gaiirord, M. G- Oibom 
Ellington, J. D. Farman, p m 
Bilery Centre, B. II. Brown 
Ba«t Greenwich, N. F. Martin 
Bast Hamilton, J. H. Dnnbar 
E. Hambnrg, L. Ferris, p m 
Eagle, E. L. PTasb, 
BsMX, E. M- Maynaid 
E. Schuyler, J. Minott 
Blbridge. L. M. Brower 
E. Spruigfield, D. Oflehrist 
Eaclid, H. Dufiony 
E. FranMin. Gecive Blair 
B. Homer, k. H. Burnhom 
B. Virgil. I. Barrows 
E. Line, F. Thompson 
R. Bethany, E. Dtxon 
Fabhia, 9. H. Corbin 
Fairmount. M. Truesdall 
FaUon, C. L. Whitney 

" H. L. R. Sandford 
Fairfield. A. Wood 
Fhuikfort, G- Campbell 
Freys Bosh, W. G. Diefeiklorf 
Fhhkill, J. K. Le«toii, p m 
FAmer. J. D. Wintersteen 
Fort Miller, S. O. Taylor 
Port Edward Cenne, J. N. W 

Doty 
Faitonville, J. Hand 
Fowienrille, A. McBain 
Florida, W. Y. N. Armstroug 
Franklin, W. Waters, p m 
Fredouia, J. Lamson 
Frankfort Hill, I. C Cary 
Fort Ann, James Rice 
Fftrt Honter, P. Enders 
raretterille, J. H. Smith 
Feaeral Store, M- Carpenter 
Flatbush, R. L Schoonmaker 
Five Comers, L. Goodyear 
Fort Plain, AvCary 
Freedom Plains, Kev. S. Mande- 

rille 
Fishkin Landing, J. Cromwell 
Flushing. F. Bloodgood, p m 
Fonda, J. Mclntyre 
Pkctcryrille, W. H. Overton 
Fort Hamilton, T. G- Bergen 
FaUsbttrgh, Charles Brown 
Farmnigton, J- Macorober 
Farmingham, W. C. Lyman 
Felts' Mills, S. FeU 
Fraiiklinville, O. N. Seward 
Fairport, J. Thiesdall 
Flat Brook, J. U. Smith 
Fayette, A. Leocb 
Forlsville, S- J. Swetlaod 
Florence, A. S. Filer 
Fenner, D. M. Gillet 
Frewsburg, J. Townsend 
Fort Edward, R. W. Pratt 
Fergnsoa's Comets, J. Soodter- 

land 
Fvrt Covington. M. Hitchcot^ 
Greene, 9> S. Nichols 
Goshen, F. A. Unyt. p m 
Oerry,N. Camp 
Gorbam, D. Halstead, p m 
Glen Cove. C. Finch 
OilbertsvUIe, A. Gilbert, p m 
Greenfield Centre, C. B. Wiug 
Geneva, G. H. Derby k Co. 
Gales ville, C AdOros 
Groveland Centre, 8. Vaneo 
GoaverneuTiy. P. Fisher 
Geddes, O. H- Osbom 
GUboa, J. Reed 
Owlford Centre, C. IX Cobb 
Great Bend, W. Clark 
Great Valley, E- WilloQgbby 
Glen's Falls, C. Casey 
Ofsenwicb, J« K« Horton, p m 
GreeuviUe, G. U RnndeU 
Qensseo^ n H. Bliiall pm 



Qalway, E. O. Smith, p m 
Granville, Z. Barker 
GarraiBvtIle, B. D. Whitfcid 
QlovertvUle, C. Mills 
Glenn, 8. Osirom 
Guilderland, J. B. Noct 
G^rmaiAown, 8. Smith 
Oerroansville, W. Brookins 
Ghent, J. T. Hogeboom 
Guilford. G. Root 
Greenwich. A. Cottrelt 
Georgetown, R. Whitmore 
Gerry, B. W. Fiekl 
Greiffsville, J. B> Crosby 
Good Ground, A. Souires. p m 
Greenport, Dr. P. w. liord 
Hyde Park, W. Fickett 
Havanita. Charles Co<A 
Holland Patent, P. C. De Angelis 
Hanover, W. Colville, jr 
Hoffman's Ferry, S. L. R. Bo- 

chanan 
Hamptnnbnrgh, D. T. Brown 
Hillsdale, T. Reed, p m 
Haverstrtw, J. W. Felter 
Hobort, Gea Nenbitt 
Hudson, P. D. Carriqae, p m 
Homer, P. Barber 
Henderson, E. Bumkam, p m 
Hoosick. J. P. Armstrong, p m 
Hartford, yiT. B. Congdon 
Hartwick, James L Perlnns 
Hogansburg, M. McMartin 
Hector, Mr. Elliott 
Harpcrsville, J. A. Chafer 
Hunt's Hollow, T. T. Lako 
Higginsville, J. F. Porter 
Hartwick, L. Harrington, p m 
Hamilton, W. Fairrhild 
Homick Falls. Gea Chass 
Hannibal, M. Wiltse 
Henrietta, E. Kirby, p m 
Hempstead, 8> <*. Snedecker, pm 
Herkimer. Z. B. Wakenan 
Howlett Hill, H. N. Oayloid 
Helena, D. Nevin 
Hart's Village, t. Haight,^. p in 
Hnntintion, 8. C. Rogers, p m 
Hall's Comers, Geo. Cawaitl 
Half Moon, N. H. Kmg 
Hartwick Seminary, H. Y. Ooa- 



Horse Heads, H. 8. Bentley 
Ilnffroan's Gate, Col. J. Shafsr 
HobbieviUe, A- A. Cammaa 
Hammond, A. P. Morse 
Herraon, B. Alien 
Huron, D- Dowd 
HallsviUe, L. Green 
Hopewell, Thos. Hnot 
Ifoneoye, G. Pitts 
Hopkinton, J. Sanford 
Howardsville, H. McCoUam 
Honeoye FalU, A. L. Angle 
Ithaca. J. Met 'ormick, p m 
Ilion, J. Ingorsoll, jr 
Jordan, 6. A. Mason 
Jamestown, Alf. Coffin 
Jonesville, R. R. Kennedy 
Johnstown, B. Wells 
Jamesport, D. Williamson, p m 
Junius, A. B. Sherman 
Jericho. A. G. ('aril 
Jamesville, M. Vanderburgh 
Johnsbnrg. A. Gmves 
Jacksonville, C. H. HoW) p m 
Junction, I. T. Grant 
Jamaica. M. I. icbmon 
Jersey, j. Jordan 
Jordaiwville, E. Sanford 
Jeflenon, D. Voimg 
Jackson, J. R. Oreott 
Knox, X>. Caiy 
Knowlesville, R. U Hill 
Kingsbury, L. B. Armsttong 
Kendall, Jas. Plocker 
Kingston, J. Van Boren 
Ketcham's Corners, T. Danbam 
Kinney's 4 Comers. T- Dendng 
Keyserick, C. D. Alliger 
Kirklaiid, J. M. KimbaU, p m 
Kaeseville, A. Keese 
Kiskaton, R. M. Lawrenee, p m 
Kinderbook, H. Hojvradt 
KingsboroQgli, w. Wend 
Kings Ferry, M. Rntcbiason 
Lyons. A. G- Percy 
Lafargrirille, J. N. Roltieit 
Tjake Ridge, L. A. Morrell 
Livonia, J. G. ft G. riarke 
Lnwvillc, Hiram Mills, agent ft>r 



Little Falls, E. HiU 
Leonardsville, D. Hardin, p m 
Leeds, /. C- Dewey 
Laurens, H. Strong, p m 
Lairdsville, Pomeroy Jonss 
Lancaster, J. Wood 
Lansingbufgh, Akxr. Walsh 
I«imeric, J. A. Chase 
Litligow, Dr. banc Smilh 
Lee, D. Brawn 
Lockpoit, H. W. 8eavill, p m 
Lewis, H. Hinckley 
Livingston, H- Baker, p m 
Lilchnehl. E. Comas 
Le Roy. Joseph Amiiu 
Little York, 6. Curtis, p m 
Lexington Heights, M. Bailey 
Lewiston. A. V. E. Hoichkiss 
Lima, J. iVichelson 
Lysaiider, N. Hart 
Lodi, J. u Eastman 
L ocke, J . H. Wood 
l^dyard, A. Avery 
Lafayette, E. V. W. Dofz 
Ixsvanna, W. R. OrirnieU 
Little Sodas, R. Choate 
Leedsville, S- Peunover 
Livingstonville, W. Bostwick 
Lock Berlin, T. S. Brink 
Lowell, J. M. Merrill 
Lorrain, Rev. L. Wilcox 
Loxente, W. Bumham, jr 
Leathersville, B. Powers 
Laraed's Comers, R. Depew 
Lakeville^ E. B. Chase 
LawingviHe, 8. C. I^ron 
Manlins, R. Gilmor 
Maraliall, H. L. Hawley 
Mabbetsville, J. Mabbett, p m 
MiddleviUe, J. Ellison 
MellenvUle. J. Jones 
Mamaroneck, J. J. Marshall, p m 
Manhasset, R. H Titus, p m 
Maiden, J. Preston, p m 
Masonville, F. B. Cleveland 
Malone, G. 8. Adams, p m 
Middle Granville. G. W. Perter 
Marcellns, T. Sanford 
Morristown, J. C. Van Camp 
Minavilte, 8. C. Jackson 
MedianicsvJUe, A. Woodnitf' 
Morrisvilie, C. Morse 
MihOB, J. Sherman 
Manchester Bridge, E* P. Far* 

rington, pm 
Massena. A. H. Andrews, p m 
Mooers, J. Humphreys 
Mnmfoid, T. Faolkner 
Manheim Centre, J. Markel, p m 
Middle Island. B T. Hutchinson 
Marietta. A. Hicka 
Macedon Centre, W. P. Buchaii 
Moriah 4 Tomers, E. G. Harris 
Milan, 8. Thorn, p m 
Madison, L. W. Cuitis 
Mayville, 8. W. Holmes 
Moricbes, J. M. Fanning, p m 
Milf»rd, L Rwsell 
Morrisvilie, H. C. Curtis 
Marcellns Falls. R. Lothridge 
Moscow, D. H. Wright 
Macedon, 8. D. Wilson 
Miltown, F. Hoyt 
Mahavaie, J. Talhnadge 
If oreao, H. Grlswokl 
Montgomery, J. W. Sean, p m 
Middlsborgh. U Sanford 
Mexico. B- E. Bowen 
Mount Morris, W. H. PeHoa 
MariaviUe, N. Wiggins 
Minden, J. P. Keller, p m 
Maiden Bridge, L. Van Valken* 

borgh 
Moira, D. K. Stevens 
Maiibero', M. Fletober 
Maple Grove, O. H. Wheeler 
Middle Hope, E. 8. Woplsey, p m 
Mount Upton, J. Lawrence 
Monroe, G. w. McGamdi, p m 
Montexnma, F. M. Clark 
Meredith. B. Datton 
Middlefield Cemre, G. White 
Milo. H. W. Dtann 
Moffiit's Store, W. Ray 
MoiMieelk>, J. Clark 
Mt. Washfa^ton, O. Wheeler 
Medina. Od. 8. M. Bmrougfaa 
Mohawk, L. Bellinger 
Manheim, O. BUisoii 
Maroy, W. Sweet 
Morriand, D. Nye 
MilliarthB. Delemar 1 



Moriah, A. Chapman 
Masonville, T- Thatcher 
Moresville. C. Hariey 
Mecklenburg, A. Higgens 
Msnsfield.'N. Walker 
Marengo, M. W. Jenkins 
MidcUefield, A. Rose 
Minbink^^. I> BoPand 
Monroe works. G. Brentnall 
Niagara Falls, 8. De Veanx 
Nashville, A. 8. Moss 
New Paltz Landiiig, J C. Dnbois 
North HarpenflekT N. M. Dart 
New Paltx, W. H- Jud<l 
Navariiio, A. J. CummingS: p m 
North Pon, S. E- Bonce, p m 
Norway, D- Dubois, p m 
NeMTville, G. Creen 
New Sweden, J. C. Fitzgerald, 

Nortb Urbane, J. R. Wood 
New Baltimore. R. S. Ley 
N. Y. Mills, G. Draper 
New Hartford, F. C. Ingalls 
New Lebanon, M. Y. llklen 
New I^banon Springs, Col. J. 

Murdoch 
New Lebanon Centre, C. W. 

Hun 
New Concord, H. B. Prati 
Nelson, J. Dcmaklsoti. p m 
New RoeheUe, Jas. P. Hunting- 
ton 
North Granville, Dr. B. D^ Utter 
North Blenheim, N- T. Roesiter 
North Salem, James Scott 
New- York, M. II. Newman It 

Co., 199 Broadway 
Newark, O. 8. Button, p m 
* D. Y. Doaite, agent tor 
Wayne Co. 
Northeast Centre, J. 0. CanUdn 
Newtown, C. Cook, p m 
New Beriin, J. T. White 
Newburgh, D. L. Prondftt 

» Daniel Smith 

Nordi Adams, A. Rice, p m 
New Windsor. C. F. Monon 
Nineveh, A. Siowell 
North Easlon, W. Corens. p a 
North Gaffe, A. F. Rockwell, 

pm 
Norwich, S. Smith, p m 
Nnnda Valley, G. Wing 
NeMrport, J. A. Fenner 
N. ateventown, H. R. Cranston 
North Bainbridge, C. Kirby, p m 
New IJsbon, G. I. Peek 
North Haropstead, J. Post 
Nassau, J. H. Van Valkenbnrgh 
North Siepheniown, W. Smith 
New Road, W. E. White 
Newark Valley, C. Higbe 
North Lansing, J- Lanterraan 
New Utrecht, Rev. R. O. Currie 
North Castle, J. H. Green 
North Galway, R. Mosher 
North Corinth, T. Baniet 
Northumberland, D. Eiurlish 
North White Creek, J. FJsher 
New London, J. Hallock 
New Woodstock, J. C. HebbarA 
Naponock, G. W. I<ndlani 
North Bergen, J. Sawins 
Oaksville, J. Tucker 
Oswego, J. M. Halt 
Oxfoia, H. Balcom, 
Oneonta, 8. Sullivan 
Orange, A. Gaylord, p m 
Oyster Bay, 8. Young 
Orient, T. v. Tuthill 
Oaks Coraen, C. S. Wright 
Ogdensbnrgh, R. W. Bnsh 
Ovid Centre, J. B. Barry 
Ovid, C. A. Gibbs, p m 
Otego, J. A. Bancroft 
Oneida Castle, I. S. Hitcbfioek 
Oneida Lake, J. C. Bnsh 
Owego, 0. J. Fnmpelly 
Orleans, R. Ring, p m 
Oxford Depot, Danl. Booth 
Onondaga, H. P. Shove, p m 
Onondaga Hill, M. J. Potter 
Oriskany, J. Brainard 
Oriskany Falls, A. M. Hitcheoei 
Otisco, Charles H. Rale 
OtisviUe. A. Smith 
Oran, M. Keith 
Paine's HoUow, C. FOkiaa 
Palmyra, J. O. Vorse 
Poolville, O. B. Lord 
Pocisdaoit IfcCIadtsoa 
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Paris, R. Head 
Peoria, J. Gordon, p m 
Pleanm Plaiut, P. D. Cooking' 



P«rtt, W. KeeM 
Pompey, W. J. Curtis, p m 
Punelia 4 Coriien, E. D. AQen 
Poaghkeemie, D. B. Leut 
Perry, R. Seuter 
Puluieyville, W. H. Rofren 
Pavillioa, w. M. Sprague, p m 
Perch River, Daniel Aileu 
Pleasis, P. Sutu 
Port Chester, Jos. Carpenter 
Palatine Bridge, D. W. Puller 
Pbekskill. W. H. Howaid, pm 
Parish, B. G. Flannegaii 
Perryville, R. 8. Ransom 
Peterboro, A. 8- Hungerford 
Painted Post, E. E. Townsend 
Ptema, L. IVdlroodge 
Pittaford, J. D. Adams 
Pbrt Orange, A. Crocker 
Pultaey, S. G. Smith 
Phelps, J. Waiaon, p m 
Penia; J. B. Wilber 
Peiersbarg, 8- Allen, p m 
Penn Yan, D. A. Ogtlen, p m 
Platt8bui;gh, L. Piatt, p m 
Puie Plains, J. Righter 
Pawlings, J. Akin 
Port Jackson, C. Pliillips 
Piurepout Manor, T. E. Wil- 
liamson, p m 
Paris HilL R. Porter 
Pleasant valley. P. TImntoo 
Prattoburg, H. Pratt 
Poland, N. Dwiiels 
Pttifiekl, R. Emburgli 
Pekin, S. S. Sage, p m 
Pines Bridge, R. ». Underbill 
Palemine Church, J. H. Markell 
Port Jervis, C. Haideitburgh 
Prattavillc, J. G. Smedburg 
Pond Settlrment„W. Smith 
Putnam, W. B Woodstock 
Pnlaski, C. D. Crandall 
Pembroke, D. Toroliuson 
Pratt's Hollow, I. T. Chamber- 
lain 
PhlUip's Port, N. 8. Topping 
pompey Centre, L. Hnbbard 
Pompey Hill, Geo. Musetey 
Phmnix, Joe. Gilbert 
Port Byron, D. Clow 
PbilliiMville, R. Reed 
P«irt Henry, J. Walton 
Pittstown. T. Richmond 
neasautville, Chas. Pnrdy 
Pfyroouth, T. Prentice 
Pitcher, D. McWhorier 
Port Crane, Jos. Smethunt 
Patterson, N. W. Wheeler 
Pwry Centre, A. 8. Pattenon 
pans Furnace, Jas. Avery 
Prospect, L. G. Merriman 
Paylonvilte. A. Shaler 
PtolkviUe, 8. Eaton 
Parishville, A. 8. Smith 
Parma Centre, 8. C. Daggett 
(^aker Hill. W. Insh 
~>ttaker Springii. T. D- Brightman 
[uoque, G. O- Posi^ 
[ueeusburg, R. Wing 
lochester, D. M. Dewey 
Rodman, Oliver Stone 
Rexford Flats, L. E. Sheldon 
Rivhvlile, P. Vorce, p m 
Root, Dr. 8. Snow 
Richmond Mills, U Sianler 
Red Hook, P. N. Bonesteel 
RichfieU Springs, S. J. Cobnan 
Rock Stream, B. Cheerer 
Rjchford, C. L. Rich 
Richfield, L. Dow 
Roasie, P. BntterfieM 
Rutland, J. Pearce, }r 
Richland, Col. T. 8. Meacham 
Remselaerville, R. L. Mulfofd 
Rye. a Strong, p m 
Roahford, G. Orimmard 
Ramapo, E. Sodfem 
Rock City, J. A. Stockenbwf 
RiMsia, S. Hbickley 
Red Creek, 8. T. Bonell 
R«inien,R. Fuller 
Rhiaebeck, W. R Piatt, pm 
Rome, O. D. Grosvenor « Co 
Rose, E. N. Thomas, p n 
Royalton, E M. Clarlr 
Sichniond, /. Jehnsno, p m 
Bcmmrtilf , J. Jl flBfder, p at 



Russell, R. C. Jackson, p m 
Rouse's Point, J. Pratt 
Red MiOSjJ. Whiting, p m 
Rondout, B. Suydam, p m 
Riverside, J. B. Cottle 
Randolph, H. Doolitile 
Raynertown. C D*OTick 
Ripley, L. TuA 
Reed s Comers, L. W. Bardeu 
Salt Point, Geo. WooUey 
Salubria, J. Tliom 
Salisburv, W. Burrell 
Shttltzville, D. D. Burgun 
St. Johns viUe, Rev. J. Kiiieskem 
Salisbnr}' Cornets, W. Thompson 
SammoiHville, Thoa. Schuyler 
South Columbia, E. Sanford 
Schuyler, L. Bureh 
Seneca Palls, Hon. O. V. Sackett 
Starkville, 8. R. Hall, p m 
Stephentown, R. Pierce 
Sterling. H. Crockett, p m 
South Trenton, E. Thomas, p m 
Sweden, J. Staples 
Shrub Oak, L. Purdy 
Stone Arabia, S. Walrath 
Stillwater, R. Merchant 
Smok3' Hollow. J. Holsopple 
Schenectady. W. E. Russell 
Sandy Hill, A. Wiltse 
Sconsville, J. McVean 
Somerset, J. Mathem 
Sherman, E. Miller 
Shanm Centre. C. Peters 
Stone Mills, W. Roose 
StM!kbridfl«. D. H. Frost 
South Oxford, W. B. Simona 
Sooth Rutland, D. Tyler 
Soroers, J. W. BedeU 
Salisbury Mills, R. Van Allen 
South Iniddletown, D. C. Wianer 
Sherwooda Ctiniers, A. Thomas 
Saogertiea, E. J. McCarty. p ra 
South Edroeston, 6. Orcutt 
South Durham. P. P. Grant 
S. Westerlo, D. Lockwood 
Sca^hticoke, E. Congdon, p m 
Sheridan, J. E. Griswold 
Susquehantmh, W. Dootmle, p m 
SuiTolk C. H., A. M. Young 
Speedsville, L. W. Kingman, pm 
Stoney Brook, J. N. Gould 
Sackett's Harbor, D. W. C. Mc- 

Gnin, p m 
Sauquoit, D. Dunham 
Shawangnnk. G. W. Tnttla 
Starky, B. Tnthill, p m 
Smithtown, J. Miles, p m 
Slaterviile, L. Carter 
Stamfoidville, W. H. Steward 
Salem X Roads, H. HaA 
Shawnee, D. Evans 
Stokes, C. T. Albot 
Skaneaieles, H. EllOTT 
South OnoiMlaga. J. T. Clark 
South Cairo, R. van Dyke 

fmithsviUe, L. G. Poner 
chuyier Palls, H. Hewit 
South Dover, W. A. White 
Success. 8. Howell 
South Kortright, J. McDouakl 
Spencer, A. Vooris 
Scicnceville, D. B. Strong 
South New Berlin, A. Simmoos 
Schoharie C. IL. W. Mann 
Summer Hill, H. Baker, p m 
Salisbury Centre, H. Hadley 
Stockton. M. Smith 
Scribe, T. Askew 
South Salem, H. Keeler 
Sohroon River, O. W. Parr 
Shandakin, G. W. TulhiU 
Stockport, G. 8. Snyder 
Sing Sing, J. I. Kane 
Syracuse, Stoddard Jt Babcock 

« L. W. HaU 
Sooth Hartford, M. Ingabbe 
Somerset, E. Bnrebell 
Salem, B. C. Latimer 
Smyrna, W. 8. Fool 
Scotch Town, J. Craas, p m 
Sooth Schodack, A. A. Biiller 
8both Hammond, J. LamMe 
Spencertown, A. P. HoMridge 
South Easton, T. C. Whiteside 
Stamford, C. Oriffln, p m 
Scotland, P. D. Tattmaa. p m 
StamfordviUe, M. T. Miller 
Sootharopion, B. H. Foster 
Scott, ThomaaHaiTop 
Salem, J. Savage 
Shelby GeDtNi A. & Moon 



Springfield, G. Clarke 

Stone Ridge, J. B Lepler 

South Ryrun, John Monou 

Scotisburgh, S. ScoU 

South Livonia, 1). B Pnrinton 
Schodack Landing, P. U. Ten 

Eyck 
Sooth Stephentown, N. Goold 
Sooth Dauby, E. L. B. Curtis 
Sing Sing, P. Vun Corilaiid, jr 
.Smith ville Plata. E. GiHild 
South Amenia, E. Barlow 
Solon, C. Pritclmrd 
Springville, E. Hough 
Silver Lake, E. Norton 
Sodua, E. W. Seutell 
Sooth Sodus, D. Griffith 
Schoylerville. H- De Bidder 
Sooth Corinth. T. W. Sanders 
Sugar lioaf, J. Seeley 
St. Andrevirt, J. T Kain 
.Stoney Creek, J. McDonald, jr 
Silver Creek, A. Wheelock 
Saliua, J. G. Ruel 
Spana. Gen. W. 8. FuJlerton 
SpringwRter, R. Power 
Sooth Avon, E. C. Goodrich 
Salisbury, F. Tulile 
ShuslMUi, T. Law 
Soodi Milo, G. Voonn| 
Salmon River. J. L. Dickinson 
Sklney Centre. S. L. Watllw 
TVoy, L. Willard 
Tribes Hill, A. W. k W. B. 

Hon 
Tonawanda, D. Botts 
l^xton, A. Coten, p m 
Three Mile Bay, H. <Mme. p m 
Trenton Falls, W. Bmadweil 
Troroansbarg, J. McLailvu 
Tarrytown, J. Odell, p m 
Tnlly Valley, J. Beeman 
Triaiigle, G. W. Williams 
The Purchase, J. F. Carpenter 
T^re, J. Smith 
Ticonderoini, J. L. Smith 
Towners, J. B. Djicmon 
The Glen, C. Whittaker, p ra 
Tyrone, S. H. Arnold, p m 
TownseiiQville, W. F. Coan 
Tolly, J. Beniey 
Toniers, W. Nickol 
Trenton. I* Ooitean, jr 
Upper Red Hook, J. Rowley 
Unadilla, O. Flint 
Upper Lisle, 8. E. Welch 
Union Springs. T. B. Buffnm 
Union Ellery, O Benedict 
TTpper Aquebogoe. B. F. v^ ells 
Utica, W. Bristol 
Urbana, W. Hastinn 
Uxbridge, W. H. Edwards 
Versailles, II. Chapman 
Van Boren Centre, J. Skiimer 
Vernon, R. Macintosh 
Verona, Geo. T. Peckham, p m 
Volney, R. Broee 
Van Homsville, J. L. Springer 
Vernon Centre, Levi T. Marshall 
Verbank, Chas. Coffin 
Victor, P. Sale 
Valatie, Jas. Steel 
Veteran, W. Tifft 
Victory, W. Babcock < 

Van Shuren, J. LamerMn 
Visscher's Ferry, Jos. G. Crouk- 

hite 
Waterford, D. B. King 
Wortsboro*, J. A. Morrison 
White Store, N. Greene 
West Dresden, S. B. Buckley 
Whitehall, C.Hall, pm 
Wappinger's Creek, J. Blackbont 
Westmoreland, A. H. Phillips 
West WinfieM. D. R. Carrier 
Waddington, W. Tomluisoa 
West Fayette, G. Ganger 
W. Farnungion, A. B. Repa^e 
Walton, A.N. Wheeler, p m 
Washington Hollow, Ira Uow- 



Watertown, E. S. Masscv 
Wyommg, J. W. Paddock 
WeetfieU, B. C Bliss 
Westchester, 8- B. Bowne, p m 
WindfaU, D. Preston 
Wakien. J. T. Curry 
W. Sehuvler, H. H. Kaapp, p m 
Watervaie, J. Vanderborah 
West Oalway Church, D. Car- 

michael 
WalkiU, J. McWillium 



WoodviUe, J. Miner 

While Creek, S. Barker, p m 

Wolcott, J. C. Waikins, p m 

WUIiuk, S. Holmes 

Wheeler, Gen. O. F. Marahall 

Windsor! S. S. Sage 

Wright's Cornen, E. G. Peck* 

ham 
Woodborn, D. H. Divine 
Waterioo, A. Van Toyl 
White Plains, J. R. Sherwood 
Warwick, J. R. Wilaon 
Warren, Z. W. Bingham 
Windham Centre, J. Matthewa 
Wheatland, R. Harmon 
West Galway, P. H. Spragoe 
West Hebron, G. Wf hater 
West Point, R. D. Arden 
W. Greenfield, H. Gardner, p m 
Webster, J. Middleton 
WMrren5borg. P. Richards 
Whiieshoro, W. C. Cliamplin 
Weslmorulaiid, A. H. HaJleck 
West Bdmesion, £. N. Coou, 

Woodholl, W. H. Pinney 
Williamsville, A. H. Moollon 
Wjllett, R. Green 
While's Store, N. N. Greene 
Waierville, Jas. L. Tower 
West Moriah, George W. Forr 
Waterburgh. S- W. Owen, n m 
W. BloomfieU, E. F. Leach 
Wampsville, C. Allen 
W. Richmond N. Gariingbouse 
W. Charlton, H. Osiroro 
Walworth. P. G. Yeonmu 
West Camp, Jas. Dedcrick 
Watervliei, C. F. Crosby 
Waverly. J. Beverly 
Whitney's Valley. E Whittiey 
W. Stockholm, D. P. Rose 
Wadham's Mills, C S. D. Ferxiw 
Wcsiport. L. LoWell 
Woodwardville. R. Day 
West Farms. F. liort-tto 
Washioglon.'R. G. t.offia 
Whiuicy's Puiut. P. Green 
Wales Centre, G. Graunis 
Warsaw, J. H. Morse 
Williamson, C. P. Moody 
W. Charlton, Geo. M. Mead 
Walesville. A. Boell 
Westemville, A. Baker » 

Windham Centre, P. Lewis 
W. Avon, J. Barber 
Westerlo, A. H. Fotd 
Wayne, H. Easlon 
W. Constable, Ja^. Rose 
YoongMown, J. Porte 
York. J. Allen 
Yates, J. C. Parsons 
Yaphauk, J. H. Weeks 
Yonkan, J. V. Fowler 
Y'orktown, James H. Purdy 

NEW JERSEY. 
Augtista, W. H. Roe, p m 
Allentown, George S. Potts 
Rridgeton, J. B. PcMter 
Burhngton, H. W. 8- Cleveland 
Carpenter's Landing, W. V 

Webster, p m 
Camden, B. W. Cooper 
Crosswicks, N. Bunting 
Chester, J. Haines 
Colombas, J. P. Wright, p m 
Cedar Creek, R. Crawford 
Camptown, J. Maycll 
Cinaminsin, W. Porry 
DanvOle. N. VIeet 
Dover, J. Losey, p m 
Deerfield, A. ndgett 
Elizabethtown, O. Pierce 
Freehokl, Joa. Combs 
F'.emington, Jas. Callis 
Fairton, E. Mnlford 
Greenwich, B. Shepard 
Griggstown, A. Van Doren 
Gloncester Point, A' Mnller 
Hambnrg, J. Green 
Hackeltstown. J. Smith, pm 
Heightstown. J. C. Purdy, p n 
Hariingeii, C. C. Hoagland 
Howell's Works. A. Lafetra 
Hackenaack, G Depoyster 
Kingwood, J. T. Rialer 
I^mbertsvitle. P. A. Reading 
Middleiov^'n, Thos. Roberta 
Mnrristown, J. J. Ray 
Metochen, W. M. Rosa 
Mendbam, Z. S. Smith 
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Moujii Holly, B. Whlio 
MoriMtowii, C. 8toket 
New BruiiiWick, J. s^imp^oiu p in 
Newioii, S. Cuisiday 
New Vernon, ^. Li)ids!eT. p m 
Newtirk) Oibson & Ritcbie 
I'alenoii, W. D. Quin, p m 
1*111)061011. J. CarnabHiM 
Perm Ainbuy, Ju. Parker 
Pembeiioii, p. \Vhit9 
PlainfteM, J. W. Craijf, p m 
Point Pleasantf T. Cook) Jr. 
RBhway, J. Shanni pm 
Road«town, R. Fithian 
Shrewsbury, B. Vonuxem, p m 
Sooih River, T. B Washington 
t«omerrille, Thot. A. HanweU 
Sidney, S. Johnson 
8ix Mile Ron, W. M Baker, p m 
Squaiikum, H. H. Wainwrignt 
Suekaaanny, I. B Corwin 
Salem, J. EI well 
bhiloh, R. Minch 
Treuton, J. 8. Chambers 
Toms River, W. McKean 
Tfauon Falls, Thos. Quest 
WcMileld, C. Clark 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Athens, C. H. Herrick. p m 
Allenlown, D- C. Freyiag 
As;|rlum. O. D. Chamberlain, p oi 
Abingtcm Centre, J. L. W^ilber 
Allen, 6e>x Brindle 
Albany, C. Babcock 
Beaver C.H.D. Minis 
Bloody Bun, J. C. MoLanahan 
Brownsville, J. Binns, Jr. 
Bellefont, D. R- Smith 
Blacklegs, A. R- Sloan, p m 
Brt^tol, Lb Vanuxem 
Berwick, 8> L. Bowman, p m 
Bethany, E. W. Hamlin, p m 
ByberiVi C. Pierce 
Blairs.vAle, Hon- S. Moorhead 
Belleville, D- Overbalser, p m 
Rrovru's Mills, Charles Corfelt 
BusUetown. James Verrei Jr. 
Butler, A. M. Evans 
Bath, I. a lusley 
Blakeley, S. Callander 
Buffalo Run, Q. Williaow 
Carlisle, Samuel Mvers 
rurwinsvlil^, J. Mills 
Ciarksville, W. Morrison, p m 
Connellsville, J. Herbert, p m 
Carbondale, H. Hackley, p m 
Catiawissa, W. I. Eyer 
Coopcrsburgh, C. Wiunan 
Cliutonville, R. Cross, p m 
Chester, J. Flower 
Condersporti W. McDougall, p ro 
ColamhMu H. Wislea 
Charobersburg, D. Duboran 
Castle Finn, W. C- Shav 
Caunonsburgh, L. M. K. Wilson 
CarliAle Springs, 6. Brindle 
Colebrookdale, A. Shultz 
Darlington, Joseph Mania 
Dundaff, J. Al worth 
Darby, D- T. While 
Dimock, I. Maine 
Dovningtown, I. Price 
Easton, n. VV. Crosby 
Eldredville, B. A. Gldred, p m 
East P«>wi, J. Dinkey, p m 
Elizabethtown, J. I«ynch 
Knon Valley, G- Robinson, g ro 
Ra.M Smiihneld, A. Hale 
Erie, Thomas Moorhead, Jr. 
Eastbrook, W. McLaslin 
Economy, Geo. Rapp 
Edinboro', 1. 1. Compton 
Fallstou, Jas Carothers 
Fleetsville, A. Hobbs 
Friendsviile, C. Carmalt 
FrankstoMm, Joseph Shannon 
Frankford, J. Deal, p m 
Factoryville, L. Wall 
Fairview, I. Eaton 
Gum Tree, W. Hughs 
Gulf Mills, E M. Hunter, p m 
Greeiisburg, D- Welty 
Onthrievith>. A. W. Wills 
nirard. W. Miles. Jr 
Gap, W. p. Kinzer 
Hopewell Cotton Works, B. J 

Diokey 
Hamorton, C. PaMmore, p m 
Hollidaysburg, E. Baker, p m 
Hombeok, Rev. R. Pitts 
Hogestown, J Sproot 



Herriotsviile, A- D- C<mlter 
Hare wood, M. Main 
H«»ne«Uale, J. B Walton, Jr. 
llttntsvjlle, T. Athe<ioii, p m 
Hamlittton. B. Hamlin 
Harbor Creek, C- Leet 
Harrisburg, J. Peacock 
Hanligig, Geo Siddali 
Howard, J. Packer 
Hyde Park, R. Pulver 
Huntingdon, W. fc. McMartrea 
Hansville, T. Hauscoms 
Helienon. D. H. DiitwUtar 
Harrisville, J. Hogg 
Huntingdon, D- Snow, p ra 
Indiana, W. Moorhead, p m 
Jersey Shore, J. C. Brown 
Kulpsville, J. W. Wampola 
Lottftville, O. h. Monroe 
Lancaster, J. Gish 
Lewistown. U T- Watteon 
Le Raysville, D. Johnson, 
Little Meadows, L. Bosion 
Lnmberville. W. J. JeweU 
Lewisburg, W. Murray 
Lackawazen, R. Willians 
l^ackawaniia, Z. K»iapp 
La Grange, J Jackson 
Lanesboro, J. P. McKane 
Lynn, H- O. Ely 
Lahaska, W. Stavety 
Library, R. Douglass 
Meadville, M. H. Bagley 
Morrisville, A. Crosier, p m 
Marietta, J. Ooodmim 
McWillianulown, T. T. Strode 
Monroetown, W. Fowler 
Marshalton, Jos. Cope 
Milesbnrg, J. Irvin 
Millport, J. C. Allen, p m 
Millerstown, G- Beaver 
Mouni Pleasant, J. I^. Smith 
Montrose, C- J Cnrtis 
Morrisdalc, 8. Waring, p m 
Maiden Creek, J. Wnght 
Muncy, B. M. Ellis 
McKean, M. Pinney, p m 
Mifflinville, D. A. Bovrmaa 
Mercer, 8. Holslem 
Martinis Creek, D- H. Snyder 
Maueb Chunk, S. Lippineott 
Mercers -urg, H. N. Eherly 
Millardsvitle. O. T. Kinney 
Milion, D- Marr 
McEwensvilie. T. Pollock 
Maivtfield, J. Waters 
Millheim, W. C. Duncan 
Mount Vernon, J. !>• Ron 
New Harmony. H. Roland, p m 
New Castle, Geo Pearson 
Newportville, A. A- Mcllvain 
Newville, W. H. Woodbora 
Newtown, A. Cornell 
Newtown Square, L- Brooks 
Northeast. W. GriiBth 
New Derry, A. Bearaer, p m 
Norristown, D- H. Mulvany 
Nazareth, Jewe Vogler, 
Newport, H. H. Elta 
Newburg. 1. Ace 
Oakland Mills, L. Wilson, p m 
Oxford. Dr. R. V. Dickey 
Oitsville, R. C. Wever 
Oak Grove Furnace, P. Master 
Pittsburg, J. W. Conk 
Philadelphia, G B. Zieber & Co 
Pine Grove, J. Kitsnell 
Peterftburg, J. Mings, p m 
Pleasant Valley. J. M. Sands 
Parkerville, N. Temple 
Parkison, A. Wynn 
Providence. W. W. Winton 
Pleasant Vnity, A. Colbertsaii 
Paoli, C. Acker 
Pleassnt Mount, D. F. Rogen 
Pottstown, Benjn. Harley 
Pulaski, D. C Matthews 
Prommon. W. P Huriburt 
Pittslon Ferry, Z. Knapp 
Ryson^s STiiiioti, John Bell 
Reading, C. Proxell 
Rush, G. W. Lung 
Roes Township, S. Scott 
Setzler's Store, A. Bush 
Shepherdstown, D. Sheffer, p m 
Stroudsburg, P. Starbird 
Snmneytown, W M. .'acobs 
Shire mantown, G. Sherhan 
Sharpsburg, J. O'Harra 
Silver Lake, B. W. Rose, p m 
Sharon, J. B. Curtis 
Selins Grove, Col. H. W. Snyder 



SpringTille, A. Blakeslee 
Snmmerton, B- Croasdale 
ShippeiMbnrg, L. R. Douavan 
Spread Eajriei S. Lewis 
Sunbury. W. I. Greeiiough 
Steel viile. T. Wood, p m 
SfoughV Town. J. Myers 
Shippen L. B. Young 
Stewart Town, li. Ebaogh 
Tyler, Joel Rogers 
Tunckbaunock, Geo. Leighton 
lliompsooloira, J. Irwin 
TBreaUun, L. PetenoM 
Tidionte, L- Brigbam 
Towanda, B. W. Hala 
Upton, O. Cook 
Uniontown. D- Smith, p m 
Va.tey Forgv, Jamas Jonca 
Wilkeiisbnrgh, Hugh Boyd 
W. Mill Creek, G. Nicholson 
Westchester, J. Cope 
Wedeyville, <:. Hull, p n 
Wyalusing K. Lewis 
Wrightstown, W. Dower, pm 
Wiikeebarre, O. Collins 
Waynesburgh, J. Higginbolham 
WalisviUe, Robert Green 
Wellsboio*, J. Emery 
West Greenville, J- SeoCt 
Wayne, G Crook 
Wolf Run, J. Haines, p m 
W. Alexander, J. Maxwell 
Warrenburg. 8. Beardslee 
Watisburgh, E. Doncombe 
Waterfora, M. Strong 
While House, T. Oalbraith 
Waymasi, W Griffing 
Warren, N. Sill 
York, D. Small 
York ^pring», J. H. Maraden 
Yonngshorg, J. M. Harlan 
Zelienople, G. S. PfeMsavant, p a 

DElJiWARE. 

Bridgeville. J- J. Jenkins, p m 
Camden. T. Siinpsmi 
Centreville. R Oeddes 
Dover, Dr. W. H. Morris 
Derlington, G. W. Hatch 
Drawbridge, S. R Painter 
Fredrica, J. O. Prioe, p m 
Georgetown. B. L. Wells 
Horsey's X Roads. N. G. Horsey 
LovevilFe. S. Springer 
Lewisitm, S. P. Houston 
New Casile. C. P. Hoteomb 
Newport, L. Justice 
Port Penn, W. Cleaver 
Pleasant Hill.G. Thomson 
Sea|i)ni, P. N- Rust 
Smvrna, W. Thomson 
Wilmington, J* h. Roche 

MARYLAND. 
Allen's Fresh. R. W. Rencher 
Annapolis. Ja«. Boyle 
Ai^asco, J. Somer>'ille 
Baltimore, G. B. Smith 
Buckeyestowik N. CromweD 
Big Mills, W. S. Jackson 
Bladeasburgj H Peim 
Brick Meetmg House, P. M. 

Steele 
Belair, Dr. DorM^y 
Boonsboro', D. Rhoades 
Brocklaiidville. W. F. Johnston 
BeitsviUe* J. C. Herbert 
Centraville, J. Tilgbman 
Charlotte Hall, Albert Yoong 
Clear Spring, W. Dodge 
Cambhoge, E. A. Manhall, p m 
Cecaton, T. V. Ward 
Collage, L. Ross 
Church Hill, R. E. C. Downes 
Catoniville, Dr. S. McCoUoh 
Ohestertown, P. Wethered 
Cumberland, 8. M. Lemmes 
Darlington, 6. T. Prigg 
DaniestoMm. L W. Cundler, p m 
Denton, H. Malony 
Dawson vflle, O. H. Dawson 
RIkton, J- Randall, jr 
Easton, M. GoMsborough 
Ellicoft's Mills, Dr. W. Denay 
Emmituiburgb, J. McCloskey 
Friendship. R. 6. D. Jones, p m 
Federalsbnrv, W. Corkran 
Frederick, P. A. Rigney 
Georgetown X Roads, J. T. 

Dunbar, p m 
Good iHick, B. D. Mulliken 
GoMen, Col N. M. Bowley 



Hageritowu, W. Stewart 
Head ofSassiipas. C Griffin 
Hervfofd, N. K. Merryniaii. p m 
Hempstead, A. L- Hover, p m 
llnuiiiig Creek. H. Ctirkrau 
Harwood, W. Martin 
Long Green. J. N. Hendrrson 
Lunoon Bridge, K. Burroughs 
Marley, T. Robitiwn. p m 
Matthew's Sione, J. B. Matthews 
Midilletown, W. Herring, p m 
Mount Pleasant, E- Creager 
Michaelsville, E. Michael 
New Windsor. Di Engel, p m 
Newport, C. R. J<4inston 
Owiugs' Mills, D. Carlisle 
Port Deposit, A. Andemo, p IB 
Pikesville, J. M. Wise 
Pon Tobacco, J. S. Key 
Ptuicess Ann, J. C. Hyland, p m 
Petcrsville, J. Lee 
Porooukey, Capt. L. Marbory 
PoolesviUe, J. P. Bowie 
Port Republic, H. B. Freeman 
Qaeensiown, C. C. Tilgbman 
Queen Ann. W. W. W. Bowie 
Rehoboth, L. Tyler, p m 
Reistenown, F. Anderson 
Royal Oak, W. Townsend 
RockviUe. G. P. Worthiugtoa 
Rock Rmi, W. F. Bayle« 
Sykesville, J. E. GarretL p m 
Sandy Spring, E. Stabler 
St. Michael, S. Hambleloa 
Shewan, Capt T. Lucas 
Sroithbnrg, E. Bishop 
Taney Town, J. Thomsoa 
Triadelphia, J. Harban 
Trappe, M. GoUsboroogfa 
Towson Town, A. H. Tyson 
Utica Mills, W. W. Todd 
Upper Huatiuf Creek, W. Cork* 

ran 
ITpper Marlhoro, O. W. Grahaoi 
wisesburg, C. E. Benioudy 
Whifieki, Daniel Engel 
Warren, J. Haaeity 
WalkerviUe, J. Jones 
West River, C. C. Stewart 
Wiesville, J. Smith 
Westminster. J. Reese 
Wye Mills, W. H. De Conrcy 
Yougli Glades, S. H. Freelaial 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 
Alexandria, Bell & Enlwisle 
Oeorvetown, J. H. King 
Washington, J. F. Callan 

VIRGINIA. 
Areola, 8. A. Buckner 
AMie, E. Ayres 
Abingdon, D. V. ParroU 
Anaiidale, W. Garges, p m 
.fitna, J. Cooke 
Amherst C. 11., R. Tinsley 
Ayletts. E. Hill 
Buckingham C. H., R. Shore 
Bridgrwalcr, J. Dinkell, jr., p m 
Barter Brook. H. G. Guthrie, p m 
Buffalo Forge, W. Weaver 
Bull Creek. A. R. Rolston 
Betldehem X Roads. G. B. Cajy 
Braudonville, A. D. Hagan 
BrcntsviUe, M. B. Sinclair 
Bethany, A. Campbell, p m 
Black Rock, J. H. Downing 
Belliiia Arsenal, B. C. Hancock 
Bameu's Mills, T. H. Boswell 
Carltoif s Store, E. Gresham 
CedarviUc, P. Smith, p m 
Colvins, Thomas Ball, jr 
Coalsmooth, J. Le-wis 
Circleville, T. Nichols 
Curdsville. J. W. A. Sannden 
Coopers, R. H. Early, p m 
Charlemont, S. G. Davis 
ClarksviUe, H. P. Taliafero 
Charlestown, O. W. Turner 
Capevilie, G. P. Fitchell 
Clear Branch, L. L. Waterman 
CliAon Forge, C. M. Reynolds 
Coal Mines, W. Robinson, jr 
Chuckatuck, J. Bunch 
Cnlpepper C. H.. E. B. Hill 
Clo^erdale Hotel J. W. Frazier 
Christiambnrg, C. Shelbum 
Campbell C. H., E. C. Jordan 
Charlotte C. H.. J. Morton, p m 
Charlottsville, Dr. H. Massia 
Duncan, J. Reed, p m 
Dapi!Stt*a QU Sjore, W. HawkiM 
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Daviii^ Store, R. Davist p m 
]>Dckery*s Store, H- Cv Dockery 
tlnmeiiviite, II. Cornell 
Dinwitidh: C. H^ J> W^ OilUam 
Dover MilU, J. M. MoriMi 
Daytoii. H. Tbomu 
Dumeldd, S. Moore 
Elk Furnace, J. W. ISrrtnan 
ParroWBVille, Dr. W. C. Stribling 
Pinney Mills, B. Bridt^iorth, pn 
PincuBtte, C. AunspaUgh 
Purfkx C. H., H. M- AmoM 
'< John De Bell 

Prederickshorff, H. R. Roby, p m 
Pairmoiit, E. Newcomb 
Proiu Royal, R. M> Murthall 
'Parley, S. M. V»m 
PifclUnr Bridge. W. A. PQOfe 
Pmnklin, \V. McCoV 
Fancy Hill, Dr. R. R. BaKon 
Prcnchton, J. McCoy 
Ployds' Store. J. R. Peyton 
Fork Union, J. O. Perkins 
Guiieyg, VT. Scolt 
Gloucester C. U>) T. B. TaUATe- 

ro, p nt 
Graytfon C. H., J. Dickinson 
Glade Spring, N. Smead, p m 
Guinea. \V. ScOtt 
Greenville, S. F. Ctiristian 
Hargrove's Tavern, /. Hargrove 
Holfiday^ Cove, J. Edgingtoo 
Han]tlton% T. A. Kurd 
Hope Mills, W. Fristoe 
Hill Gfove, R. A. Wetherton 
tIedgesviUe, Dr. A. C. Hanraond 
tlallsboroV R. W. Flotimoy 
Harden's Tavern, R. W. N. N»^ 

land 
Harrisoobtmr, J. Hardesty 
Hampton, w. Mttssenburg> p tn 
Harrisvilie, D. W. Broditax 
Haymarket, J. Smith 
Haropsiead, J. Parker 
Hewpvville, Capt. J. R. Walker 
Ingles* Bridge^ Maj. E. Hamtnett 
Jennings' Ordinary, S. Ward 
Jefferson, W. Winfired 
Jertisaiem, W. A. Sparks 
Jonesville, Tyler 9t VermHlion 
Jeffries' Stctre, J. L. Bunce, p m 
Ring George C . H., D. Le^ns 
Kiiigwood, J. C. McOrew 
Kerr's Creek, J. C' lAurd. p in 
ICeanicysville, Dr. R. Hoffnian 
Ring k, QMeen C H., R. Tol* 

lard, jr 
Leed^s Manor. R. Donthal 
Lyiichbui^, M. Davis, jr 
Loeost Laiie, O. H. Paurick 
Lexington, A. Graham 
Libeny Mills, D. Howard 
Loretto, J. M. Gamett 
Libeny, It Parker, p m 
London Bridge, £. Borroughs 
Lovingston, J. Horsley 
Locust Dale, R. Gamett, p m 
Lewisbm^. S.^ick 
Langhorne^s Ttivem, Rev. O. 

Bulkley 
Lewistown, R. Grymes 
Libeny Mills, E. P. Barboor 
Liberty, N. H. Thompson 
Loyds, Dr. B. Q. Reiuiolds 
Maninsburff, J. L. Campbell 
Middtebrook. W. McCutcheon 
Moorefield M. W. Gamble 
Manhe\V8C. H., W. Shillice 
Mt. Jackson, Rev. A. R. Ruder 
MiUville, J. B. Lewis 
Morg«nsville, R. Shore 
Manchester, A. B. Bolt 
M'Kldleburg, George Lore 
Mcadmille, George Avery! 
Madison C. H.. T. H. Hill, p m 
Merrymau-s Shop, R. W. Wiiee< 

ler 
Mt Sidney, R. 8. Hamsberger 
Millwood, J. B. Page 
Maiuifboro', A. A. Green 
Middleburgti, George han 
Mt. Zioii. 0. W. Ciemetit 
Marnrd Mills. J. Towles 
Mu Cliiiloti, J. WatT^n 
Moreraan's River, Dr. W. A 

Maupin 
ManheMn* C H . W. Shultice 
Newmarket, Dr. S. Henkel 
Norfolk, E. n. Herbert 
Newbeni, Capt. H. Hywr 
Newto^f^m. w. P. Jones 



Old Poim Comfort, Liem. S. H. 

Drum 
Orange C. R., IX Hume, p m 
OakHiU,J.F. Jones 
Oak Grove, W. D. Watson 
Oak Plat, Col. W. Dyer 
Purcells* Store, W. B. HaUwell 
PaRker^borg, 0. W. Samiders, 

pm 
Princess Ann C. H«, W. H. C. 

Lovett, pm 
IVlersburjr, E. H. OHbome, p m 
Prospect Hill, C. K. Hyde 
I^teiwviile. J. B. Purkeson 
Pleasam Grove, T. Arvius 
Point Pleasant, J. E. ReedMde 
Pleasant Plau, G. Blessing 
Pribbles' MHls, FOoghl Jt Dwk^ 

enson 
Richmond, R. Hill, jr 
Rose MiUs. D. Warwick 
Ruckmaiisville, S. Ruckmaa 
Romney, J. B> Haskell 
Rapid Ann, W. N. Rose, p m 
Roselatid, W. H. Goodwin 
Racoons Ford. P. P. Nalle, pm 
RectoRoWn, B. F. Carter 
Rectors' X Roads, Dr. Thomas 

Triplett 
RixeyviUe, R. H. Field 
Redland MiHs, W. B. Reaban 
Sluney Greek Warehouse, A. 

Aklridffe, p m 
Stoney Point Mills, J. R. Pal- 
more 
Stepheiisbnrg, W. 8. Jones 
St. James* Church, J. P. Step- 
toes 
Staunton, W. M. Tats 
Stapleton, W. A. Staples 
Smithfield, W. H. Jordan, 
Suffolk, R. RilL p m 
SheetE M>11^ P- Sheetas, pm 
Snickersville, R. Chew 
SpQitsylvania C. H., J. M. Nalle 
Stone Wall Mills, Pi Plmiket, p m 
Sewell Mountain, G. Dixon, p m 
Stale Mills, J. A. Miller 
Smokey Ordinary, G. F. Cam* 

bless 
Shepherdsiown, J. Hoffman, jr 
Seven MUe Ford, Col. 6. W. 

CoUop 
Summit Point,. J. A. Thrvnpson 
Stafford C. H.,Maj. 8. S. tttx>ke 
Sleveiisbarff, J. C. Hansbroogh 
Shmnston, M. k J. Shirai 
Triadelphia, Mr. Halsta«d 
Tve River Mills, Paul Massie 
Thompson ville, G. Ficklin 
Tappuannock, G. H. Dobynes 
Travellers Repose, J. G. Slaven, 
Thoroughfare, C. Stover 
Upper Tract, A. W. Dyer 
Upperville, J. 8. Fiuefaugh 
West Liberty. J. S. Magmiry 
Wheeling, R. H. Wilson 
Wellsburg, T. Hamroood 
Warrenion, Dr. S- B. Fisher 
Williamsburg, S 8. 6riAn» u. t>. 
WeaverviUe, W. H. Paifs 
Wilmington, S Stillman 
Walnut Branch. S. Casiell, p m 
Warren, R. Pollard 
Winchester, H. P. Baker 
WflkentoiiviUe, W. H. Wilimn 
Wyllieeburg, Col. H. D. McCargo 
Warrvnton Springs, Maj. T. G. 
Bradford 



pm 



New London, B. Paien 



NORTH CAROLINA. 
Albrights, J. R. Mou^nroery 
Alemance, V. Tale 
Ashboro', B. F- Hoover 
Alvenon, G. Bertram 
Brown's Store, S. Neal, p m 
Berea, J. A. RiisseU 
Beattie*s Ford. H. C. Hamilton 
Bedfoid, G. Silts, p m 
Botanic HiU, G. W. Powell 
Brinkleyvillc. W. H. Mills 
Battleboro' V R. Boddie 
Beaufort. J. Hellen 
Clwriolte. A. F. McRee 
CotHige Hom^, R. II. .Morrison 
Cane Creek, W. I<indslcy, p m 
Concord, T. 8. Hendemon 
Crane's Creek. D. McDuirle 
Chapel Hillj Rev. Prof. Green 
Clenimensville. E. Mcf ver, p m 
Clover Garden. W. J. Bingliam 
Crowilcfs* Creek, C. Cobb 



Coxes, Y. J. Lee 
Competitiaa, B. B. lisijiam 
Cotton Grove, Rev. T. McDo^ 

Mid 
Davidstm ColL^e, Rev. 8. B. O. 

Wilson 
Elitebeth City, C. C. Green 
Eliiabethtown, H. H. Robinson 
Emermu's Tan Vaid, G. W. 

Goldstone, p m 
fiagle Rock, J. D- Powell 
FayettevAle, B. Robiiisou 
Fort Defiance, £. W. Jones 
Flint Rock, £. Hettrick 
PrankHnville. J. Johnson 
Palision, J. Yomig. p m 
Par G«ove, C. Mooch 
Foceelville. 8. Wait 
Porks of Pigeon, T. I. Lenoir 
Greensboro',. James Sloan 
GraveHy Hill, J- D. Beatty, p m 
Grove. 6. M. Whitiaker 
Graham's Forge, 3. Rudsitt 
Greenville, W. May 
Hillsbofo', W. Cain 
Harrington, J. M. Leo, p m 
Hotel, W. A. Pugh 
Huntsville, J. Jarrett 
Hillatdatoii, G. W. Powell 
Halifax, M. P. Pumell 
Haywood, J. Haralson 
Hamplonville, O. P. Hough 
HarriUs* Store, Dr. G. B. Seavy 
Jamestown) A. Gardner 
Jefferson. J. M. Love 
Jermy SetUeroent, T. Fit«geraH 
Kenanville, J. J. Kelley, p m 
KernersviUe, L. Starhuck 
Liiicolnton, C. C. Heiiderson 
Lexington, B. Harris 
La Grange, M. W. Leach 
Lawrenceville, J. Gaines 
Lindley's Store, J. Newlin, p m 
Littleton, Charles Skinner 
Locust Hill, 0. W. Sweepson 
Ijenoir, C. W. Clarke 
Liiile Yadkin, J. H. Bitten 
Lisbocn, A. Murphy 
I^imestone, A- Pearson 
Milton, O. W. JoluisQii 
Maniiidale, J. W Martin, p m 
Moraaaiown. P. B. Forney 
MocksvUl&, T. M. Young 
Mountain Creek, J. L. Shuford 
Moom Ulla, J. Cowau, p m 
Mulberry Grove, Dr. I. C PowcH 
Midway, ('ol. A. Cisliff 
Marion, I. A. Peaxson 
Mt. Veruon, J. G. FlemliKg 
Mnffiti's Mills, J. Pope 
New Lebanon, P. W. Himoo 
Newbem, G. S Attmore 
New Salem, W. FieU 
NashviUe, N. W. Boddie 
New Garden, J. Clark 
Oxford, L. Gilliam 
Pttiroyra, J. Devereaux 
PilUboro% J. A. Moore 
Rockiugbam, 8. W. Covington 
Ridgeway, D. W. I. flawkius 
Ruleigh, W. White, 
Red PlaiM, T. Glenn 
Rolesville, 8. Jones 
Randalsville, A. McLean 
Rtcbardson^s Creek, J. A. Mc- 

Colhim 
Rocky Mount, W. 8. Battle 
Ramvboro', Dr. J. A. Fuulker 
Rich Forks, Dr. F. W. StioMon 
Rherrili's Ford, Maj. H. W. Can- 
non 
SmithffeM, H. H. Hobhs 
South MiUs, T. C. Smith 
Saliiihury, B. Julian, n m 
St. Lawrence, J. G. Manh, p m 
Sinithville, Dr. 8. B. Everett 
.Scotland Neck, I. T. Lawrence 
!$arrcia, J. A. Bryan 
.South Point, Z. D. Smith 
Sugar Hill, J. W. Morgan 
SWanxhoru'. E. Hill 
Samly Ridffe. J. Hu«ey 
Tarboro', K. Norfleel 
Topsail. J. D. ioiies 
Wilmington, W. A. Wright, 
Wo<vlviHe. M. O. JonUiu. p m 
Williumsville, A. Williams 
Wtfkton. B. W. Bas4 
W.iodlnwn. F. K Hoflmaii, p iii 
Wariiingtmi. K Raiiyon 
WaiBOn^s Bridge, W. WaUon 
Wetfbtiivks, J. A- RoUsou p m 
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Waterloo, F. R. Gregory 
Wadesboro*, Dr. W. G. Joneg 
Wind Hill, L. B. Birkhead 
Wakefield, D. B. Griffin 
WilksboroS A. W. Finley 
Wysox, M. H. Laiiing 

SOUTHCAROLINA. 

Anderscm C. H., I. N. Whitnet 
Barnwell C H., J. Patterson 
Beaufort, R. ByUiewood, p ro 
BluiHoa, N. P. Crnwell 
Beunettsville, J. McColIam, pm 
Buckhead, B- P. Ravenal 
Charleirtoii, A. Huger, p m 
Cambridge, 2. W. Carmill, p m 
Caiourah, J. H- Cleveland, p m 
Columbia, W. F. Purse 
Carmel Hill, J. W. Esles, p m 
Chesnut Grove, W. 8. Gibbs, p m 
Cure^ons Store, Col. W. ft. 

Walkup 
Camden, Thos. Long 
Chcraw, W. T. Ellerbe 
Dsimascus, Capt. G> A. Pike 
Barlesville, O. P. Earle, p m 
Equality, T. H. McCann 
Edgefield C. H., M. Praxier, p m 
Gowdysville. B. F. Dorkins, p m 
Greenville C. H., 8. W. Thurston 

" G. F. Towitt 

Gladdens Grove, Dr. C. Thorn 
Graharaville, Rev. Ed. Reed 
f ndiantowii. I. W. McCutcheon 
Laurens C. H., E. Audersou, p m 
Lewisville, L. A. Berkham 
Loiidsford. Col. W. P. Davie 
LotU, R. Wurd 
Maybininn, W. T. Clarke 
Moniicfllo, W. I. Alston 
Newberry C H.. R. Stewart 
Nation Ford \. Whjte, p m 
Pendleton. T B- Ulton, p m 
Phcemx, W. N. Moore, p m 
Pipe Creek, Dr. S. Smith 
PomeriR. W. M. Summer 
Poplar Grove, G. W. Oleim 
Parnassus. L. Tuwnseud 
IMaiu, B. F. Stairley 
RockviUe, p. Jobuikton 
Slabtowii, J. M. Kinuey. p m 
Stoney Point, J. Bailey 
Si. Matthews C. H , D. Slack 
Sumroervllle, F. L Phelps, p m 
Society Hill, W. H. Evans 
Stoney Point, T. Stacey 
Spring RfKk, J. D Crawford 
Terry\'ille, J. B. Calhouu 
Vance^s Ferry. W. Avinger, p m 
Wiusboro*, 8. P. Thomas 
Yorkvilte, I. L. M. Adams 

GEORGIA. 
Albany, S. S. Mallory 
Augusta, C. E. Grceaville, 
Athetis, W- Moore 
Bush ville. T. & Sisson, p m 
Busbavville, D. Gunn, p m 
Bark Camp, J. A. Murphrea 
Bainbrtdge, M. L. Cary 
Bethel, R. Hazleburst 
Blakely. J. W. Perry 
Birrisville. I- V. Jones 
Busbville, W. P. Bosh 
Clinton. Dr. H. Buwen 
Columbus. J. H. Shorter 
Car.ionvillt*. Dr. I. Hillsmaa 
Cuihbert, W. O. Davis 
Decatur. J. Gleii, pm 
Eden, H. Cassidy 
Elberioii, B. Burch 
Elicnezer, I. B. SInck 
Fort Goincs, W. Monk 
Fors^nh, O. Morse, p m 
Flat Shoals, W. D- Alexnnder 
GrceuviPe, P. G. .SinirerfieW 
Greensboro', W. L ^i^nin, p m 
Griffin. i?ol. Priiu-e 
Gillsville, T. I. Bowen 
Hawkimvi!le, D. R. Maiherrcft 
Hiloka, Rev. t'. C. TiRJicr 
n>iv:inna, \V. R. Rom 
Kunxvitle. S. Rutherford 
I<«xingl4in. F. f .. t^psiw 
Lelmuoii. \V. U. Hench 
\m Grange. \V. F. Fannin 
lupipkin, 0. DirLiitmey 
f^ii Favrtie. J. Wicker 
Mulberry Grove, Capt, W. 

Walkiir 
Marielia» Y. Root 
Macon, A. £■ Emtit 
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Moom ZioB, R. Walcoct 
Madiioo. P. W. Aiookl, p m 
Mavfield, T. Joqm 
Midville, P. Davidtan, 
Mourae, I.eroy Pmtrilio, p m 
Moblejr Pond, Rev. P. L- Wad« 
Oconee, W. O. McBride 
Peter«burg, J. D. Watkina 
PiDckneyviito. T. H. Jodm 
Poudtown^'P. Cook 
Rome, W. H. Jonet 
Bepttblloui, D. F. Adkln 
Rerorm, J. Barrett 
SaTanjiah, W. H. Cuyler 
StarkTine, W. Q. Maoon, p m 
fluow Uill, J. L. J>e Laonney 
Bporto, jr. H. Bankett, p m 
Scoll Shoolt, T. N. RouiUard 
Blelliaga Store, G. A* Winn 
TUoiaaeion* A. W. Bf^cn 
Wpiloie, T. H. Kendalli pm 
Van Wert, D. Clopum 



Wamttton, J. H. Roberta, p 



T. 



Whhe Siilpbar Spriuga, 

^baijp 

WaahiQ^OD, A. l*ope, Jr. 

WhitetviJIe, W. If. Cockran] pn 

Wayneab(vo\ Dr. B. B- Miller 

Wtikiuaville, W. T. WoseuciaA 

2ohiiJoa» H. O. Johaaon 

ALABAMA. 
AlfXasdrla, J. M. Cook 
Alienton. Dr. D. T. Fox 
Benton, G. P. Frieraon 
Biff Rock. 8. Rliflkin 
Coortlana, J. L. Wntkina 
Canton, w . T. Mattbewa 
Cmwford, J. Hnnt 
Croaa Keyi, R. Stratford, p m 
Dempolia, J. B- Cook 
Dixou'a Mills, W. Booier 
Bnmi, C. Pomeroy 
Elfanla, J. H. D«nt 
6reen«boro*, H. Wataon 
Hainesvitle, Capt. M. Stojih 
Btuiuville, George Cox, p m 
Lockland, Dr. N. B. Clood 
lionndaboro*, p. T* Grarea 
livincaton, J. Hnir 
Marion, N. Loeket 
Maaon, C F. Motitafoe 
Moujit Meiffs, J. D. Pory, p IB 
Mobile, M. BonUemet 

'* Dr. Riobard North 
Montgomery, N. Blp«, p m 
Nizbury, R. Carlton 
Norriarme, W. F. D»ni«l 
Oawicbee, B. B. Fmhburne 

Rik Bowery, J. R. Banka 
try C. R.. H. 8. Gordon 
Pleaamnt HilL Dr. T. BrooffMon 
Pleaaant Vftiley, R. F. Hazard 
Plbasant Rains, A. M* Lewie 
RnaaatTilie, W. W. Locaa 
Belma, J. C. Pfaillipa 
8t Stepbena, J. MwoOn 
Bprinff Hill, J. A* GtoTor 
Hand Fort, J. Peraona 
BilTer Ron, Rev. 8. O. Jeakina 
8ag|{8viUe. J. W. Portia 
Tnaeombia, A. pollock 
Tnacalooaa, W. D. M«RUl,pin 
Tnakmbona, C. Bright 
Troy, J. R. Goldthwaite 
Tnskegee, f. C. Henderaan 
Union Spring, W. B. Waagh,pn 
Uchee, C A. Hardwieh 
— B. 



Msssismpn. 

Brandon, A- MeDonaU 
BAilon, Dr. H. H<4niee 
Blaek Hawk, I. Baihey 
Banhdor'a Bend, M. J. KetoOB 
Canton, Jamea Brown 
Cfllninbaa, H. Steveoa 
CcM Spring, R. H. Blam 
Cbnioh HiU, Thoa. AUein 
Deer Greek, M. Nelaon 
Edwwda' Darot, M. W. FhiUipa 
Efig'a Point, £. P. iohnaon 
E. Paacagaeda, R M. Siedniaii 
Fort Adama, T. J Thempaon 
Fayette, P. K. Montgomery 
Oanusvllle, J. Bnrdeile 
BoUy Bprioga, CoL W. B. LQin|>- 

kin 
Robneaville, J. T. Lamkin 
Jackaon, Miu..C. B. Green 
Xoaeioako. B. H. Clark 
" W.BOi^lMi 



Liringaton. F. Low 
Ijamari J. H. Potter, p m 
Lexuigion. J. N. Spencer 
Libeny, Hon. John Wall 
Middleton, W. W. Whitehead 
MiaMppt City, J. J. McCanghn 
Mount Pleasant, J. A. Ventriia 
Naichen, F. It J. Beaomont 
Oeaehicama, W. R WUbontu 
Poiiioloc, C. B> Coffin 
Princeton, W. C. Jackaon 
Richland, CoL A. M. Mayo 
Racadale Stand, C W. Cook 
Rodney, T. W. Beck 
Tackleachi, E. F. Potia 
Viokaborg, Dr. D. NaUer 
Trof.B.|i«rd 

Washington, Tbomaa Afflacjk 
WeatviUe, Gen. & Davie 
YtuKoo City, J. Ingenoll 

LOUISIANA. 
Bofdeanx, R. 8. Cockran, p m 
BedfoidTj. LeAwidk 
ClintoD) B. Haynea 
PraaUin, W. 8. Haidh« 
Greensburg, P. P Wilson 
KoMsbie, C. A. Edwaida 
Monroe, Dr. J. Calderwood 
New Orleans, B. M. NorvMai 
New River, 8. TiUotaon 
Plamemine, A. Black 
St. Joseph, J. Q. Coleman 
SpringfieM, T. Gfllei^e 

TENNBSSBB. 

Abbott Mill, J. A. Bocfailii 
Boliw, C. Jonea 
CoAieraville, S. T. Bnflhrt 
Clvtanrille. J. D. Bradley, p m 
Caas, J. Wood 
Dreaden, Alf. Garden 
Dmrhamville, T. G. Rico 
Payetterine, B. Hill 
Franklin, W. P. Campbell 
Four Mile Branch, A. R. Hawea 
GuMavtia, J. Sevier 
Greenville, I. Link 
Gallatin, Hon. J. g. Peyvm 
Good Spring, B. D. Snuth 
Grove Momiti J. B. FoMkm 
Hardiman'e X Ro«dB» E. L. 

Croeker 
Henderson MWa, A. M. IMk 
lUtaM, A. L Gaoani 
Jaaper,/ P. Kollay 
Joneaboro', L. C. Haynea 
Kiiozville, J. W. Caippbell 
Little Chaekey, J. Rankin 
Leno^ W. B. Lenoir, pa 
Leeaboig, J. MePheiaon 
LoaiBvifie, Dr. M. Cox 
MaryviUe,-S. T. Bicknell, p m 
Mnrnreoiboro, G. T. Hendeiaon 
Memphis, J. T. Tresevant 
Melville, L Browning 
Minor'a Norsery, Dr. J. H. Marri- 

weather 
Madisonville, J. A« CoAn 
MeMinnville, A. M. 8tone 
NMhville, Cameron k, Fatt 
Paporvjlle, J. R. Delaney 
Peytonville, J. O. Cmmp 
Perryville, J. Taylor 
EogonviUe, Jaa. L. Fnlkenon 
RuaaeUviJle, Dr. L. Brown, 
Randolph, J. L Vanghan 
Sfimwbeiry Plains, J. A. Thora- 

ion 
SomenriUe, M. W. Nelson 
Wineheater, P. S. Dechefd 
Whitearifle, H. Dnncan 

KENTUCKY. 
Alhem, J. Hudson 
BarkaviUe, J. Ewing, p m 
Brandenburg, H. P. Byran 
Bowling Green, F. Jonea 
Bedford N. Parker 
Big Spring, R 8. Dewell 
Bardslown, W. SamoeJa 
Barboorville, B- Tutgle 
Covington, H. Martin, p m 
Colbyyiile, Dr. S. D. Martin 
Cynthiana, A. KeUer 
Cane Spring, G. Barker 
Clintonville, T. L Canningham 
Chilesborgh. A. LFtfgiiaott 
Carliale, 1. H. Piper 
Ceatrerilte, E. R Smith 
Colambns, M. T. Minn 
Plairoek^ T. 8. Gwatt 



Frankfort, A. C. Keenon 
Flemingsbuig, J. M Howa 
Hendcrsan, P. U. Hillyer 
Harrodsburgh, J. Breuan 
Harmony I^iding, J. F. Locke 
Keene, R. Wooda 
Lexington, Bandera ft Davidson 
Lottiaville, tlioaaa Dnomunt 
Liuireocebnrgb, J. Witherapoon 
Moom Waahington, J. R. Bireh 
Milton, Thomas Spiliman 
MaysviHa, J. W. Oobnra 
Midway, Ek J. WHIiama. 
Monnt Sterling, J. Bosh 
Minerva, W. B. Monklar 
Millera Mill, Mr. Orimar 
M o reland a, J. Kerr 
Nieholaaville, 8. Woodson 
North Hiddletown, W. P. Stonfc 
Newo«atle» J. M. Prewii 
Orangaborg, B. Bentley 
Oweneboro*, J. Johnaoa 
Paris, O. W. WiUiaaDs 
Perryville. J. P. MhcheH 
Pikeion. J. S. Richardaon, pm 
RichMMud, C. Tomer 
Raddles' Mills, M. Stewart 
Smmping Ground, J. 8. Sinolair 
Shelby viile, H. EHiiigwoed, p m 
SmilMand, M. Handford 
Sharpsbarg, J. C. Carpenter 
Shawnees Ran, J. R. Bryant 
Somerset, James Wright 
TaylorviUe, J. Vandyke 
Versailles, Bergamin P. Gray 
WesfDoit, H. RrilioA 
Wioehes*er, W. Plan|igaii> p m 

OHIO. 
Aahtabola, W. WUlard 
Alexandria, H. V. Owen, p m 
Aurora, Prof A. Thayer 
Andever, B. Selby 
Aiiborn, A. E. Bamaa 
Akron, Perkbis ft Brown 
Boaion, N.' Holmea 
Braceville, F. E. Stone 
Beverlyt A. W. Shaw 
Bradford, O. Grain, p m 
BrookSetd, Jas. Fowler 
Bowling Green, L Moose, p m 
Bloominm^ille, H. Beeken 
Botanic Rill, Geo. W. Powell 
Belleville, M. Trne 
Bristol vllle, L Ramidell 
Brownsville, C. Blaiidy 
Baloviai A. C. Madeira 
Chilleotbet W. Maasie 
Cornieaat, M. D. Plumba 
Canton. 6. Hall 
Cambridge, W. Smith, p ra 
Cincinaatit Biy ft Campbell 
CanlieMt H. J. Canfield 
Columbus, J. Miller 
Chester X Roads. I* Packard 
Cleveland, J. Stair ft 8on 
Centre Belpree, J. Lewis, p m 
Cireleville, O. Denny 
Cuyahoga Falls, H. B. Tattle 
Carthage, J. L. Smith 
" W. Herbert 
Chester. J. Cornell 
Coshocton, Hon. J. Matihewi 
Colerain, J Fox 
Canal Dover, G. W. SUpghnO' 
Canal, Rev. J. Denton 
Camden, J. Webb 
Dry Ridge, A F. Carpenter 
Delaware, J. Cellars 
De Kalb, James Cnrotbera 
Das'ton, R. W. Steel 
Etna, S. Atkinson 
Eaaton, C. R. Moaher, p m 
Ellaworth, J. Colt, p m 
RIyria, G. M. Chapman, p m 
Eaat Claridon, C. U Taylor 
Frcdonia, G. P. Hnwell 
Frced«>m, O. L. Drakci p m 
Fitchville.M White 
Girard, D. A. AdaoM 
Genoa, G. Cnrtks 
Grand Prairie. J. C FUshngh 
Guilford J9. Hnlbert 
Greene, W < B. Delaney, p m 
Qostavua, O. Hezlen, p m 
Gnuivillei A. P. Pritchard, p m 
GaUinolis, J. Hoy 
Gambler, M. Whito 
Gilead, M> Brown 
Hebron, C MeCormiek 
Hillsboro', J..M. Trimble 
HadaoB, H. Moicajf 



Hildrelh«) J. Baxter 
HnnUiid, J. C. Ransom 
Hamilton, J. P. Reynoldsi Jr 
Huron, P. Adams 
Hubbard, S- Hiiie, pm 
Jefferson, E. Wood 
Johnstown, J> Smith 
Kinsman, J. Kinsman, p la 
La Payetie, B. G. Oalef 
Lebanoni P* Boyd 
Lennox, J. Aifcini 
Lancaster, J. C Caiieel 
Lower 2»aaduaky, W. M. Btaill 
Le Roy, B. D- Austin, p m 
M^ssillon, Thomas Noble 
Mt. Healthy, r T Nathorst 
McCutcheiiaviHe, M Braeklea 
Montgomery, N. Brownell 
Mill Dale, B B. Abelt, pm 
Manfna, H' Caufield 
Marietta, A. L- Gniltean 
Milan, A. W. Hawley 
Morgan, A. Moses 
Maumee City, J. W. Bmilh 
MouroevlUer' A* Brown 
Mt. Vemoh, W. H. Whluoa 
Moore's Salt Works, R. Goorga 
Middleburti T. A. Nobla 
Malta, R. rotxer 
Marion, W. L. Ilendrick, p m 
Mentor, C. Parker, p ro 
Medina, R. Chapel 
Mears* Farm, T. Refflngtoa 
Mansfleld. I. 8. Simmons 
North Fairfield, H. L. Mouhea 
Newark, H. L. Sprague, p m 
New Haven, E. Stewart, p m 
New Lisbon, J. B. Tmnick 
New Albany, B. Mawn 
Newton Falls, A. I Moreley 
New Pbiladelphfai, F. D. Le 
New Lyme, C. V. Phillips 
New Portage, U. D. Walkina 
Norwalk, C. S. Brown 
Oberlin, h. C. Taylor 
Ohio City, D. Sanford 
Orwell, G. A. Howaid 
OxfonI, Jas. Austin 
Oraageviile, Wilson ft Jonet 
Painesville, C. Hniniugtoil 
PalermO) N. Shepherd 
Poland, W. Ultle 
Parkman, R. wnUana 
Palmyra, F. Lewia, p m 
Perrysbenrg, W. R. Peek 
Piqna, 8. Widney 
Putnam, P. Buckingham 
Prospect, Chas. Onniss 
Qnaker Bottom, J. Proctor, pa 
Russell, G C. Whipple 
Rockport, G. P. Merwin 
Raadolpb, O. C. Dickinson, p m 
Ravenna, L Collini, p m 
RntlaJid, W. Maples 
Richmond, J. L. Hahon 
Scott, N. Osbom 
Sylvania, D. L. Westoott 
Springboro, W. Brown 
Shelby. J- Gamble, pm 
Springfield, J. T. Warden 
SteobenvtUe, B. Wells 
South Rklge, Thomas Gibaoa 
Salem, W.KIrk 
Sandttfiky, A. H. Mom 
Springdale, A. A. Millett, p m 
Short Creek, Joa. Holmea 
Selma, J. Landea 
Strawsburgh. Jas. Patterson 
Sharonville, W. Jones 

Summerfield, IX Wilson 

TremoiiMviUe, J. W.CoUins, pm 

Talmadge, Dr. D. Upaoa 

lliompson. O. How 

Toledo, C. S. Whitney 

Tiffin, A. Rawson 

Twinsburg, D. W. Richoidsop 

Triadelpliia, Mr. Halstead 

Troy, P A. Smith 

Vienna X Roads, W. R. Webb 

WiUonghby, J. Gollinm 

Watenord, D. Deming 

Wadaworth, G. K. Pardie, p m 

Wakatomica, A. Slangfaier, p m 

Westerville, J. B. Coimolly, p m 

Warren, J. W. Collins 

Wayne, J. Kennedy 

Wadswonh, G. K. Pardie, p m 

Xenia,.J. G. Gest 

Yorklown, James K. Purely 

Yellow Creek, F. B. Smith, p n 

Yellow Sprtnas, Z. M. Pbclps 

Zanesville, L. Parke 
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INDIANA. 
Abin^an, D- VVenver, p m 
Americuft, C C. Garrett 
Boon Grove, Dr. A. B. Price 
Brifltol, S. Fowler, p m 
Bedford, J. Clark, p m 
Batila Ground, 8. MarquiM 
Centrerille, P. King 
Canton, O. Aibertsou 
Clifty, H. Donlay 
Etkliart, 8. Baldwin, p in 
Eliabethtown, laaac Cox 
FnBMloaia, R. Y. Anderson 
Greeiicaalle, Or. C. Stephenaon 
Goaben, A. Byera 
Barmony, J. Cooper 
Rammonda, W. B. Hammond 
Kingabarr, D. Shaw, p m 
Liberty, J. Yargau, p m 
Liogamporti \V. P. Thomaa 
liima, M- Averill 
La Fayette, H. L. EUaworth 
Ia Grange Centre, S. A. Barttel 
Laporte, Jaa. Grieiaon 
Miahawaka, Chaa. N. Rran 
Mancietown, Tboa. Kirbr 
Mount Vernon, A. L- Oabum 
Madiaou, T. B. Spelmon 

T.Wood 
Monroe, J. Killgore, p m 
Milan, D. B. Abbott 
Michigan CHy, G. Smith 
N'ew Albany, R. L. Jones 
New Garden, G. S. Doxy 
New Harmony, W. C. Pelham 
New MaysYille, R. Biddle 
Pern, A. Cole, p m 
Plalnfield, J. Oabom, p m 
Pitlabarg, Jaroea Gay 
Rockville, I. J. Sillimaa 
Romney, H. Lanaing 
Riobmdnd, James Elder 
South Bend, D. W. Willoughby 
Salem, B. Bradley 
Terre Haute, M. Fettengill 
Warsaw, G. W. Stacey 
WUmingtott, H. B. Shennaa 

ILUNOia 
Andorer, W. S. Jaclca 
▲tlaa, T. Odiomo 
Arenxville, W. Kircher 
Alton, D. W. Aldridge 
Bdredere, A. M. Calkina 
Belleville, George Kelley 
Bristol, P. Uailock 
Bloomfield, R. J. Scott 
Bunker Hill, J. A. Pettengill 
Carthage, J. H. Sherman 
Chicago, Chariea D. Smith 
Como, F. Cushing 
Daysville, J. Robinson 
Dundee, J. A. Carpenter 
Edwardsville, W. J.Bamsbaek 
Elbridge, J. Middleton 
Godfrey, B. Godfrey 
Greenville, J- R- Greenwood 
Geneaeo, H. C. Sleifffat 
Grandview, J. Perisho 
Geneva, J. D. Wilson 
Geooa^ J. L. Bell 
Hiteaville, J. Hite 
Hennepin, Aaron Barlow 
Juliet, M. Benjamin 
Jonesboro, E. Willard 
Lasalle, H. L. Osborne p m 
Lewiston, S. Dewey 
Little Rock, D. Golden, jr. 
I.<ockpon, C. Uandford 
Mendon, Rev. J. Sellwood 
NaperviUe, L. Ellsworth 
North Prairie, P. Woodman 
One, J. Evans 
Pecatoniea, J. Hyatt 

'• P. Bird 
Peoria, C. Denton 
Palestine, W. Wilson, p m 
Parts, M. K- Alexander 
Praine dn Rocher, W. Henry 
Potls\'ille, T. Esteu 
Peru, D- Latbrop 
Princeton, C- Bryant 
Quincy, L. Bull jr. 
Rook laland. T. L. Drum 
Rockville, H. Tndd 
St. Chnrkw, C- W. Crary 
SterUng, W. H. Cole 
Sparta, George Kelsall 
Sugar Grove, J. Phelpa 
Steele's Mills, S. Parker 
Shelbyville. J. Sedgwick 
Trenont, W. Pettai 



Tummarroway, B. Slater 
Woodburn, W. H. Rider 
York, J. Richardson 



MISSOURL 

Benton, W. Hutson 
BoonviJle, J R. Hammond 
Columbia, Ferguson and Bell 
Franklin, C W. Bartholomew 
Farmington, J. Cobb 
Georgetown, A Feston 
Glenfinlaa, W. FriaaeU. 
HvuiUville, G. F. Cooke 
HUl's Point, A. HQl, p m 
Hisrh Creek, J. W. AUen 
IndependeiKe, L. N. Boat 
Jackson, G. Dnvia 
Jefferson City, Jamea L. Minor 
Middle Fork, Jamea Flore 
MUford, T. H. Millignn 
Monticello, J. H. Blair 
New Portland, J.B.McLanghlin 
Palmyra, T. L. Anderson 
Richmond, J. B. Smith 
ShelbyvUle, H. T. Sheets 
St. Genevieve, F. Valle 
Sappington, W. L. Long 
St. Louis, E. P. Pettea 

Plant k Broth«rt 
Weatport, J. T. Perry 
Warsaw, Fergnson k Bell 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian, A. Whitney, p m 
Ann Arbor, W. S. Maynard 
Albion, J. Gardiner 
Allegan, H. B Booth 
Amboy, R. GourleY 
BeUevoe, C. Wooabnry, p m 
Battle Creek, H. B. Denman 
Bennett's Comers, A. Reyuoldi 
Bedford, J. Meacbam 
Benrand, C. H. Nicholson 
Clinton, C. Chandler 
Centreville, G. Talbot 
Clarendon, L- Benham 
Constantino, W. O. Fiske 
Columbus, P. O. Wright 
Corunna, C. R. Gilbert 
Concord, P. Lathrop 
Columbia, O. R. Clark 
Clarkstoii, D Polhemua 
Charlotte, W. W. Childs 
Detroit, J. E. Ives 
Dexter, Hon. S. W. Dexter 
Dearbornville, P. McDonongh 
Erie, A. J. Keeney 
East Raisinville, L. Sacket, p m 
East Hartford, D. L. Bidweli 
Elba, J. A. Barker 
Eaton Rapids, R. Ferris 
Fort Gratiot, J. A. Kmerton, p m 
Flushing, L- Green, p m 
Flat Rocki J. Cooke 
Farmin^on, W. E. Rice 
Fredonia, L Rogers, p m 
Franklin, Robert C Kyle 
Grand Rapids, J. F. Cnubb 
Genesee, C- N. Beecher, p m 
Gilead, D. Wilson 
Gerrard, David Mann 
Hillsdale. John Simpson 
Highland. J. C. Morse 
Hudson, A. Finney 
Ionia, E. S. Johnson, p m 
Kalamazoo, A. Ransom, p m 
Keene, II- Clement 
Laselle, 9 M. Bariett, p m 
Lima, Gen. A. Williams 
Liitle Praire Ronde, J.Goodspeed 
Marion. L- E. Beach, Jr 
Marshall. G- Hentig 
Maple, T. Lord, p m 
Medina, O. Moore 
Manchester, B. Case, p m 
Mount Clements, E. W. Hall 
Milford, C. C. Foot 
Niles. S- Messenger 
Northfield, N. S. Halleck, pm 
New Hartford, T. Wodsworth 
Norlhville, J. ^I. Jessup 
Oseo, B. L. Luce 
Onondaga, C. M. Maynanl 
Plymouth, J. L. Johnson 
Pontiac, S. Sherwood, p m 
raw Paw, J. Mr Kinney, p m 
Port Huron, J. Wells, n m 
Palmyra, C. N. Randall 
Rain well, C. C. White 
Ronfeo, C. F. Mallary 
Romolns, P. King, p m 



Redford. C. Belts 
Kay, G- Andrews 
Rawsonville, J. Lak^ 
Richmond, S- Baker 
Sherman, R. French 
School craA, J. Cammon 
Sharon, A Osborn 
Saline, J. E. Mitchell 
Shiawassee, David Bush, Jr. 
St Clair. A. I. Palmer 
St. Juneph, A. Leeds 
Summerville, D. Blish 
Springfield, J. Boat wick 
Tallmadge, S. Hart 
Tecumseh, J. W. Brown, p m 
Troy, B Davia 
Union District, George Dell 
Vernon, A. Foster 
W^atcrloo, J. O. Smldt 
Washington, D. Gooley, p m 
York, D. Carpenter 
Ypailami, Francis Clarke 

ARKANSAS. 

Beanie's Prairie. R B. Daniel 
Barfield's Point, W. S.Ward, p m 
Choctaw Agency, T- McKinney 
Dover, T. Loganj p m 
Eogletown, C. Howel 
Fort Gibaon, F. W. Lynde 
Fort Smith, J. Rogers, p m 
Fort Washita, W. Browning 
Fayetteville, H. J. Peterson 
Port Towson, T. Piichlynn 
Fort Waihita, J. Folaom 
Jasper, J. M. Ross, n m 
Kidron, J. Hitchcock, pm 
Mayhew. Rev. N. M. Talbot 
Park Hill, Rev. S. Foreman 
Sylvia, Rev. E. Jones 
l/ltlma Thule, L. Harris 
Van Buren, J.W. Washburn, pro 
Wheelock, H. K. Copeland, p m 

FLORIDA 

Apalachicola, O. F. BaltxelU p m 
Garey's Ferry, A. Coy, p m 
Key West, S. B. Browne 
Marion, J C Johnston 
Mandarini Bl Ev«leth 
Mieanopy, H. Merry, p m 
Marianne. F. G. H- Long 
Oakey Hill, G. T. Baitaell 
Tallahassee, R. W. Williams 
Woodland, J. R. Stapler 



IOWA. 
Bloomington, P. Fay, p m 
Burlington, O. Temple, p m 
Davenpon, James Grant 
Dubuque, J. King, p m 
Jacksonville, L- i^. McCollistOT 
Maquokeia, J. Shaw 



WISCONSIN. 

Astalanf Rev. W. Amee 
Beloit. M. P. Cogswell 
Burlington, Fred. Cool wine 
Bloomnigton. James Weed 
Cotton Wood Hill, John Rill 
Calumet, T. Boyd 
Clinton, T. Winch 
Caledonia, E. W. Warner 
Davenport, J. Grant 
Dewit, A. Robb 
Dubuauc, M. Coleman 
Port Winnebago, G. H Merrill 
Palls St. Croix, W. Hnlcomb 
Green Bay, O. P- Knapp 
Janesville, E. V. Whiton 
Kapoeia, W. R. Brown, p m 
liRke Mills, C. T. J. Carmichael 
Mukwanagp, A. E. Ellsworth 
Mineral Point. W. Polkinghom 
Monroe, W. Chamberlin, Jr. 
Milwankie, C. Shepard 

** J. A. Hopkins 

Madison, S. Cailin, p ra 
Neenale H Reed 
Oak Creek. J. M. Bethel 
Oconomewoc, J. S- Rockwell 
Prairie Dc Iisc, W. H. Hubbard 
Prairieville, R. W. Appleton 
Paris, J. H. Hall, p m 
Patch Grove, T. P. Burnett 
Prairieville, A. W. Randall, p m 
Plattsville, G. R- Laughion 
Pleasant Prairie. O. H. Myers 
Rochester. D. H. Phillips 
Racine, W. P. Nosh 
SV>uthport, J- Bond 
ShelMiygon, S. B. OrmSbee 
Taylorville, S. Taylor 
White Wster. W. Earle, p m 
Warrens, L. Warren, p m 
While Oak Springs, J. W. Black- 
stone 
Yorkville, Q. Eflts 



Canada. 

Alexandria, A. Chesholm 
Abbottsfbrd, J. Drake 
Amherstburg, James DongaQ 
Becencour, A. McDonald 
Brockville, R. Watson 
Bytown, C. Billburs 
Broome, O. B. Roflestoii 
Bath, L. Lasher 
Barrie, J. Wickens 
Caledonia Springs, P. Steiiing 
Colchester, T. Hawkins 
Clarke, H. Hodge 
Chatham, H. Wyman 
Carhon Place, R. Bell, p m 
DrummoudviUe. R. W. Want 
Durham. J. Boibwell 
Down Mills, H. Wilson 
Easton Corners, C. A. DsTit 
Etobicoke, Mr. Morris 
Fitsroy Harbor, A- SherrilT 
Farmersville, W. Landon 
Frampion, M* Qunrley 
Gananoque, J L. McDonttU 
Ouelph, J Harland 
Orainham, R W. Watts 
Goderich, G. Brown 
Gait. W. Roseburgh 
Granbv. E. Clow 
Howard. H. E. Colluis 
Kingston, T. Briggs, Jr. 
Kingiey, £. Lougmore 
L'Original, C. P. Treadwell 
Lower Uonon. James Harris 
Lachme, Col. Wilgresa 
Loch Aber. A. Holmes • 
I^ Chute, lames Walkev 
Montreal, J. H. Scott 
Newmarket. T. Cosford 
Newcastle, M. Moses 
Nanticoke, J- Moore 
North Augusta. H. Wflliams 
Oxford, C. Chad wick 
Otterville, Rev. S. Harrris 
Port Dover, W. Shuun 
Port Hope, David Smart 
Paris, R. & W. Gordon 
Pictou, A- Van Alstine 
Quebec, Fredk. Wyse 
Simcoe, B. Groff, p m 
Stanley's Mills. J- B. Bagwell 
Sandwich, C. Eliot 
St. Tliomas. C Hunt 
St. Christ%'ille, Mr. Bowman 
St. Hailaire, Maj. Campbell 
St. Therese, J. Morris 
Siansted, H. R. Terrill 
St. Andrews, Rev. G. A. May 
Terrebonne, A. Webster 
Three Rivers, A. Macauley 
Toronto^ W. H. Kent 
UnionviUe. J. G. Booth 
Vittoriui G. J. Ryene 
Westmeath. C S. Bellowv 
Yamaska, J. Wunele 
Yonge, J. J. Macintosh 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Bridgetown. W. H. Morse 
Comwallis,'Dr. C. C. Hamiltoa 
Chatham, Dr. A. Pierce 
Halifax C. H. Belcher 
Lower Horton, James Harris 
Norton, 8. Winens 
Keuiville, W. H. Chipman 
WdfvillcC. W. H.HHrris 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Kingston, W. Simpson 
Pictou. J. Woodbury, Jr. 
Ommocto, J. M. Wilmoi 
St. Andrews, Joseph Walton 
St. John. S. L. Tilley 
Woodstock, Charles Ptrley 

GAPE BRETON. 
Plaster Cove, N. Clongh 



TEXAS. 
GalTMton, Oeofgt Woolbridfi 
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LITTBER TOCKER, EDFTOR HID nOFlItTOB. 

can DOLLAk A xmjJL 
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■. H. NEWMAN'S BOOKSTORE, No. IW BROADWAY, 

utmi aioglB nanban, or eomplaw mu of IL* hick niomo^ ou 

iiJwkTi be obiuBod. 



MILOB OOWt. 
WITB A rOATAAIT Or MB. DOKAIJIMUt** r 



We benwlth prcaoit tm raaderi wtlta m flns itgct 
portrait of tin aatlT« cow ■■ SuUklll," belonticK to R. 
DOHALDioK, E^., Bllthewood, DotcheM coontr. Tfai 
pUte, which wai execntad eipitmij for the Coltirator, 
ai^lbiU ID tbe backgroniid, Kima of Ih« beaalilal 
■eancrj for which Blilhawood !■ dMinguiihed. It t* a 
TfflW of put ots flnettreun which winds ronuntlca)- 
I; tbrou^h th« uofthein portion of the grotinda, and 
tomu, in the q>AC« of half A mile, several churning 
cMcuiei, one of which hu a perpendlenJaT hll of np- 
wtrdi of ilitj fe«t. InHr. Down i ho*b LmdKipe Oir- 
ddiing and Riml Jkrchltectarfl, there are rqinaentA- 
Uooaof otherTiew«bilMifiiiKtoIhenm«loeditr. <8ee 
!«;<• 30S, 336.) In oar AnpM munber of lutvolmne, 
aocompuiTinR the porttAit of Mr. Dohauiioh'i ball 
Prbute Albert, we g«Te a more extended ikotlae of thli 
place and iU nuinerODi inleieiting aMOcIafiooa. 

"KaattlciU" received the lirM priu of the New- 
Tork Btate Agrkultuisl Society ai the b«it Oairj cov 
exhibited U Poughkeepsie, in ]844. We are unnble to 
refhr to the originiil (tatemenl ftimiahed tbe lociety by 
Ur. Donaldson In regani to tbe prodace of this cow, 
but can aay that ntislkctoi7 evidence wai givea that 
■he had yielded, when kept on gran only, 38) qnarte of 
milk per day, and thai from the milk giren by her in 
two days, 6^ poundi of butter were made, bemg at the 
rate of 231 pounds per week. Her appearance tiilly 
eorrespond* with the accoont of her prodnce. It Is 
proper to state that while her milk waa sieaiared tOr 
the poTpOM of aecDiatety aaeettalniog the quantity, die 
wM milked tOoi times every twenty .RHir honn. 

II U a matter of re|;ret thai In breeding stock, wo lit- 
tle attention is paid to the improvemMit of the milch 
tow. Almoat every brmer may have Dotloed Kime of 
bia lierd that yield a much larger proportion of butter 
then othera. It is not onfrequent that the dlBhreMee in 
the amoQnt of produce between the beat and poorest of 
alot of only eight or ten eow*, amoontata one hal^ Or 
more; and (hia too, without any perceptible dMinnee 
in fhe quntity of tood they Mt. It ia Inw that Ih the 
eomuwu mode of keeping stock, the relative amomit of 
Mod OOnMned br tb* dtfirMt Mibnab U not acMvataly 



We are awara that wme hava oh^Mted to the ptaaH- 
eahUlly of imprariag the bread of (kiry stock— tb« 
■' milkiag qoalltlea are a matter nfrhanna "^-that tho^h 

yoa can hrmd fatting stock, ym oaESkM irmt a good 
liloh oowt" bat we think these coMlustona have bM* 
adopted without doa regard to the grand law of the Hi> 
mal and vegetable klMgdoms, •' Ilka prodwMa Uka." 
Weeamtot diaoorer any uatonl barrier or obalaela ta 
improrament in this eaaa any more than axiala in rebt' 
anee to breading ani m als far any othg pnntoaa. Whea- 
ever the object of improving dairy stoek haa bean tm- 
dertaken, and jodioioualy and pemveriiwly aarried ^ 
we think a success cofreapandsat to ^Uar attamptt 
for the improvemeDt of other dcaoriptloa* of stock, ^ 
been raallaed. BM it is a bet IhM bsrt lUtla -]-'~titiT 
eflbrt has been made in this eooatry !■ mtaasi a to tUa 
object— at this tiaaathara are bnt bw bnadM* wHkk 
our knowledge who regard d^ry qsUtlaa •« nf|il»i 
nr impoitaooe; and we fnlly bdiM« Hmt a shlnM 
breeder of dairy-Mock irtio would engage saneatlj la 



POINTS OF A GOOD DAIRY COW. 

II is admitted Ihat cow* ara sometlmaa met with whlA 
,iva large yielda of milk and bolter, Ibat have few ir 
none of the points nanally conaidered indieative of «*• 
ceUence. Some brmera, indeed, aeem (o conaldar 
bMnty or symmetry wbtAly laccnpaliUe with good 
milking qualUlel, mm), Judging ftom their own bank, 
believe that the more ngly and if with the shape and 
appearance of their oowa, the better they are. 

Although In this CMe the breeder ahoold regard U- 
ry qoalltias aa of the fliM importance, he should by no 
mvns be satiifiad with tbeae. Bi* cows may give a 
large quantity of milk under elteumtancea which par- 
ticDlariy favor them, and yet lack aomeof the »— »it<^| 
reqnisllas of profitable stock — each as constitntioo, and 
an ability to soRaln tbemsalvea under disadvantages 
of food and climate. A week const itut^ooed cow, when 
highly fed and well protected, frequently g^ves muM 
milk, (hovgh It is apt to be deficient In richness- and 
notwithstanding she reqsire* more and belter food, aiMl 
care In sheltering, he., than a haidv one, aha 
101 last long, but will hll at an early 'age. Her 
nese also exposes tier more to the altacki of /ari- 
oos diseases, which, a* ahe haa not the energy to resisl 
them, are likely to prove tktal. Thus, eacepting tor 
nae in the dairy tor a ihoit time, she is nearly worthier. 
Her progeny usnally Inherit her feebleness, ratulr- 
Ing, if reareil, very eaevftil nuntng, and In the sod 
seldom prove profltable. Hence the breeder of dairy 
stock should emleavoT to unite In his aninialii all the 
ities on which their aggregate value depends. 
31 point! of a perfpct milch cow are— the b«ad 
I; the muiAla taai the bee rather dbbed) and 
spaac ba t wa m the eyaa wfda. A. las dg a t l i af td 
head ahuBld be bvoMmI, as haUMtlig weahns m of so*- 
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s'itution. The eye should be lai^e^ AilI, bright, and 
expressive of mildnew and JoteUigence; the horns 
s!ender and ofa waxy appearance; the ears thin; the 
neck smal) at its Junction with the head, rather thin 
rhan fleshy, but pretty deep and ftiU where it joins the 
hoity. The breast need not be so wide as in cattle de- 
s'f^ned chiefly for fattening, but it should not be too 
narrow ; the portion of the chest beneath the shoulders 
deep; tlie shoulders not coarse and projecting, but well 
laid in at the top; the back straight; the loin and hips 
uride; the rump long and the pelvis wide. The ribs 
not quite so round as is preferred for grazing stock, but 
RtiU giving to the carcass a barrel-like form. The 
flanks should be deep and full; the hind quarters long, 
and heavy in proportion to the fore ones; the twist 
wide; the thighs thin; the tail slender, excepting at 
its upper end* where it should be large; it should 
not rise«iueh above the level of the rump; the legs 
rather short, and small and flat below the knee and 
hock. The skin should be of middling thickness^ mel- 
low, and elaatic, and of a yellowish color as indicative 
of richness of milk ; the hair thickly set and soft. The 
udder should be capacious, spreading wide on the body, 
but not hanging low, without fle2iiness, but having 
plenty of loose skin; the teats of medium sice, regulat- 
]y tapering from the upper end, widely separated from 
each other, and placed well on the (forward port of the 
bag. The milk-veins large, sfpringing out near the 
fore legs, and appearing weU developed to their junc- 
tion with the udder. 

The points relative to the skin, udder, &e., though 
mentioned last, we consider most indicative of good 
milking qualities. 

Some of the best cows for the production of butter, 
have been known to posses nearly all the above charac- 
teristics—they therefore approached nearly to pf^ilec- 
ticm, for while they had all the requisites of dairy cows, 
they possessed those also which fitted them for other 
purposes and greatly enhanced their value. Their pro- 
geny if females, were such as were wanted for cowa^p- 
i( nnlea, and by a bull of the right kind, they made the 
most valuable stock for work or fitttening. 

There is not only a great diflbrence in the amount 
of cream and .butter aiSbrded 'by a given quantity of 
milk from different cows, but the quiUUy pf the butter 
pro<luced by the same process, is likewise very different. 
It is well known that butter of the best quality cannot 
be made from some cows, whatever may be the quanti- 
ty they yield. In our experience, we have generally 
found this to be the case with cows giving a large quan- 
tity of thin mUk. We have also notici^ that coarse- 
booed* hard-skinned, unthrifty ^eows, generally afibrd 
the poorest milk and the poorest butter. 

It has been laid down as a rule that cattle which fiit- 
ten readily^ usually give richer milk than those of an 
tipposite character. A refesence to some baeeds we 
think supports this conclufion. The old Short Horns 
ibr instance, gave poor nUlk,.and they were very lean 
and unthril^. The improved breed, on the other hand^ 
fatten eaaily, and though th^ gine less milk than the 
oUl stock, it is of better quklity. The Kyloes and Gal* 
loways, breeds which are much disposed to &tten, give 
milk of remarkable richness* Now, although we would 
by.BO means encourage an fMSsnus fattening tendency 
fai dairy stock, we believe that for the purpose of ob«> 
laining:rieh milk and good butter, the fatt^iiag proper- 
ties flhonld not be disregarded. In connection, there* 
fore, withihe points which indicate a disposition to 
secrete ipi4^ we would unite those denoting eonetitu»> 
tion.and.a«atfsrats tendency to make fkt, in order to 
constitute an animal whose produce should be superior 
in qu^ty as well as quantity, and which should combine 
the requisites tbat jroulfl increase to the greatest ex* 
tent her ultinute profit and value. 



REMARKABLY PRODUCTIVE COWS. 

A ootiee of some of the «Oit remarkable cowa of 
which aeeovnts have been esade public^ nay be read 
with interait, m it serves to diow wkat isattidsiable in 

thit 



The most extraordinary cow of which we have any 
record, is one which was owned by William Cramp, 
of Lewes, Sussex, England, concerning which the Board 
of Agriculture collected the following facts t 

She was of the Sussex breed, and was calved in 1799. 
Fi-om May 1, 1806, to April 2, 1806, forty-eight weeke 
and one day, her milk produced 540 lbs. of butter. The 
next year, or firom April 19, the day she calved, to Feb. 
27, 1807, forty-five weeks, die produced 450 lbs. of but- 
ter. It is stated that she was sick this year, and under 
the care of a farrier three weeks after calving. The 
third year, fkt>m April 6, 1807, the time she calved, to 
April 4, 1808, fifty-one weeks and four days, she pro- 
duced 675 lbs. of butter. The fourth year from April 
22, 1808, the day she calved, to Feb. 13, 1809, forty- 
two weeks and three days, she produced 466 lbs. butter. 
The filth year, from April 3, 1809, to May 8, 1810, 
fifty-seven weeks, she produced 594 lbs. butter. The 
greatest quantity of butter mentioned as having been 
produced by this cow in any one week, was 18 lbs., and 
the greatest quantity of milk mentioned as having been 
given in any one day, was 20 quarts. She was well fed 
at all times. " In summer she was fed on clover, lu- 
cerne, rye-grass, and carrots, three or four times a day, 
and at noon about four gallons of grains and two of bran, 
mixed together. In winter she was fed with hay, 
grain, and bran, mixed as before stated, feeding often." 

The next most remarkable in the catalogue, is the 
celebrated Oaks or « Danvers prize cow." TTie first 
notice we find of her, is in a communication from E. 
Hersy Derby, Esq., to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository and Journal, dated Dec. 25, 1816. From 
this It appears that in 1813, Caleb Oaks, of Danvers, 
Mass., bought this cow « of his brother-in-law," by 
whom she had been purchased out of a drove. She was 
then five years old. Mr. Oaks made from her the first 
year, 180 lbs. of butter; the next year, 1814, she made 
300 lbs.; in 1815, over 400.1bs., and in 1816, 484| lbs. 
In the latter year she took the first premium at the 
Massachusetts state show, at Brighton. The greatest 
quantity of butter made by her in one week, was 19{ 
lbs. ; the greatest quantit>' of milk given per day, was 
16 to 18 quarts. She was fed, in addition to ordinary 
pasture feed, with one bushel of Indian meal per week, 
and allowed to drink all her skimmed milk. After the 
above trials, she was purchased by the Hon. Josiah 
Qulncyi hiir yield in butter, however, never came up 
to wlutt it had before been, though she sometimes made 
16 lbs. per week, and her milk was of such richness 
that five quarts of it frequently yielded a pound of but- 
ter. 

Mr. Colman states that he found in Ireland, a dairy 
of fine cows of the Kerry breed, (a small race,) which 
averaged 320 lb.<«. of butter to each for the season. 

The milk given by one of Col. Jaques' ^'cream-pot ** 
cows in three days, afforded nine pounds of butter — or 
at the rate of twenty -one pounds per week — and another 
of the same family made nineteen pounds per week. 

Six Durham cows belonging to George Vail, Troy, 
made in 30 days, (June, 1844*) 262 lbs. 7 oz. butte]>— 
being an average of 43 lbs. 12 os. to each cow. The 
average quantity of milk per day for each cow, was 22{ 
quarts. The feed was grass only. 

Mr. Golman, in|his Fourth Report on the Agriculture 
of Massachusetts, gives a list of 66 « native " cows and 
their produce, firom which we take the following : 

The Nourse cow, owned in North Salem, made 20 
lbs. of butter in one week, and averaged 14 lbs. of 
butter per week for four succearive months. 

A cow owned by Samuel D. Colt, of Pittsfleld, from 
1st December to 26th April, 148 days produced 193 lbs. 
of butter. 

Four cows belonging to Jesse Putnam, Danvers, 
Mass., in 1830, averaged more than 208 lbs. of butter 
each in the season; £ghly fed. 

A cow owned by S. Henshaw, Springfield, produced 
17} lbs. of butter per week, and in one case, 21 lbs. of 
excellent batter. In 4^ days, that is 4 days and one 
milking, she produced 14 lbs. 3 oi. of buttei^-et the 
nie of !^ lbs. per week. 
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DssPLT interacted at we have been by thepeniMl of 
tile leeoiid number of our correipondent'i " Notes of 
Timvel in Ireland," we find ounelTee compelled to cur- 
tail tfaem aomewhat, in order to diqKMe of hia letter in 
a aingle number of our paper. It ia dated at Dublin, 
Karelb 1845» and opens with the following account of 

UtlBH PARMER'S BREAKFA0T. 

L. TucKXx, Esii.^If I recollect rightly, I closed my 
last letter to you aa I entered the breidtflMt.room in 
8mithfleld« Allow me now to lead you to the breakfast- 
table, and introduce you to Ita company. At the head 
of the table waa aeated the elegant anid accomplished 
mistress of the house, the wife of one of the partners 
of the firm; and at the foot, preaided two of her dangh- 
tera, that in appearance and manner, would in my 
opinion here graced any altnation in which chance or 
fortune could hare placed them ; I involuntarily thought 
to myaelf, what a valuable importation one of them 
would be to my country, aa an American fiumer*a wife! 

The table waa laid for about twenty, which I under- 
stood waa usually filled at least three times in succession 
every market morning. The ladies at either end, dis- 
tributed black and green tea, and chocolate, at the 
choice of the persons they served, (but eqffiBe was not on 
their catalogue) ; in the center were two very neat and 
ornamental metal stands, for boiling eggs, which were 
constantly kept repleniahed, and needed it too, ftom the 
numbers used; around was placed loaves of '< light" 
bread, at least one day old, with nice French rolls, of 
the same age; and here and there, interspersed with 
coolers of the finest fresh butter, were neat silver racks 
filled with eM dry toast; this comprised the whole of 
the eatables and drinkables, on the breakfiut table. Not 
an atom of meat nor a bite of hot bread was there to be 
seen; yet all eat heartily, and were the most healthy 
and ruddy looking set of men, both old and young, that 
I ever before saw congregated together. I must not 
forget to mention, though, that on a tUk^ahlt was placed 
a huge sirloin of roast beef, a monster round of cold 
corned beei; and one of the finest cold corned beef 
tonguea (m«^> tongue aa it is here called,) that I ever 
saw, which, with a large silver mustard pot well filled, 
a Ing of fine sparkling old ale overflowing, and a few 
Irish potatoes baked in their jackets, formed the rts^rve- 
foUa for those gentlemen who had ridden some ten or 
twelve hith milea before daylight into market; (recol- 
lect their miles, like their hearts, are larger than the 
fingliah, the proportion being aa eleven to fourteen;) 
and they were not a Itew, judging by the number that 
paid their respects to this last described table. 

I was here most forcibly struck with the difierence 
between those people and ourselves. Although all in 
the room were men of business and of the same pursuits, 
yet not one word waa spoken on busincsa; not a dollar 
or a unl escaped their lips. Each one seemed to vie 
with the other in the racineas and point of his joke, at 
the expense of his neighbor, in which the mother and 
daughters joined with all their hearts and souls; all was 
mirth and jollity, and all seemed tome as of one &mily, 
I being the only individual to whom "Mr." was ap- 
plied, the others familiarly addressing each other by 
their given names, which made me for some time feel 
as « a stranger in a strange land." Business waa reaerv- 
ed to be q>oken of, and attended to, in ita proper place, 
and in the absence of the ladiea. 

In the courae of half an hour I waa fooeeflsiTely In- 
trodnced to some 40 or 50 gentlemen, the elite of the 
gnxiera and lannera of Kildare, Mealh and BobUn. 
Ton may Judge the pleaaore I derivad from thia, when 
I tell yon that folly one-third of them were the ac- 
qaahitaneea and cotcmporariea of my fiUher; avery ens 
gave me a preasing invitation to hia home, conveyed in 
soch language that I ooald not miatake it for meaning 
else than what it aaid. Maqy were the questiona aaked 
rMp«ot]ng my comtry. I diaaorared that etery om 



had aome aear friend or relative in America. They 
aatoniafaed me however, by the little they knew of our 
country, Ita localities, or inatitutiona. Though ele- 
gantly educated and well informed men otherwise, they 
were entirely ignorant on these pointa; yet I could say 
that the Iriah hold America tiooiMf oafy in their love and 
respect, to their own dear native aoll. 



FROSNIX PARK, DUBLIN. 

Our eorreapondent left Dublin on a viait to Mr. John 
BoMKB, at Finatowa, about six miles from that city. 
Of what he says of the route thither^ we can make 
room for the following only t 

Quitting Barrack-street, we left the great western 
mail coach road, and entered the Pbosnix Park, in which 
la the country residence of the Lord Lieutenant, througti 
a beautifiil entrance formed of two paim of iron gatCK, 
BO oonatmcted that the carriagea going out should not 
come in contact with the othera coming in. On either 
side ia a neat cottage, called here << Lodges," in which 
two of the Rangers or Game-Keepers of the Park re* 
aide with their fiuniliea. We then got on high, but per. 
fectly level ground, and paBse<l for folly three miles 
acroas this Parle, on a foie, saMK>th, and McAdamised 
road, having below ua in the valley, a foil view of the 
Lifl'ey, the Old-Man's Hospital, Island Bridge, the ex- 
tensive Artillery barracka acyoining, Kilmainham Pri- 
son, the beautifully arranged and capacious Portobello- 
barracks, with a partial peep at Uie Penitentiary in 
which O^Connell and hia aaaociatea were confined. In 
the back ground, extending in width aome six to eight 
milea, is a gently rising plain, green at all seasons an 
are our fielda in May, thickly stiulded with country re. 
sidences, chiefly of the gentry of the city, the grouncln 
carefully planted with trees laid off in groups, giving 
the scene such an air of taste and finish, as renders it 
worthy of being crowned by the charmingly majestic 
Dublin and Wicklow mountains which rise immediately 
at ita back, and terminate the viaible horizon to the 
south, for the whole extent within view. 

Besides the residence of the Lord Lieutenant, in this 
Park alao are the private reaidencea of the Secretary 
and Under-Secretary to the Oovemment, and of other 
officials, which greatly tend to relieve the eye in look- 
ing over so extenaive a domain, containing several 
thousand acres, reminding me involuntarily at the time, 
of one of our own great prafries in Illinois. It is well 
stocked with deer; here and there we paased several 
large herds of them bounding across our road, taking 
no more notice of us, or of the many other vehicles 
that passed, than so many cows would have done. The 
public haye ft-ee access at all times to this Park, which 
is the most beautiful and moat extensive that the inhab- 
itants of any city in any country have for their recrea- 
tion and amusement. It is the property of, and support- 
ed by the Government,' and ia kept in superb order. 

At the extreme west end we left this Park through 
similar gates, and descended Knockmaroon hill, to 
what is called the << lower road," at the foot of which 
we suddenly came again on the Llfiey, and continued 
along ita banka four miles; here commences the far- 
fiuned Strawberry banka that supply Dublin with thia 
delicioua fhiit. They extend rather more than two 
milea in length, rising fit>m the road, steeply yet mode- 
rately sloping, some 600 or 800 feet to. the level above. 
Along its baaia are thatched cottagea of the neateat kinil 
and order, with bowera in front of each, where the 
citizena come of aummer eveninga, with their fiunilies, 
to eat fresh strawberries and cream,, and to throw out 
their fliea Into the Lifiey for either a. trout or a salmon, 
with both of which fiah it abounda^ of the finest quality 
and largest siza. 

AN IRISH FARM-TARD AND ITS APPURTENANCES. 

Anxious to see aome of what waa to-be aeen in the 
farm-yard, I was out In the morning by 7 o'clock, but 
Mr. Borke and hia aona were there before me, aoil had 
finished their roonda by daylight. To deaoribe hia 
fiutt-yanl ia a task I undertake with |>leaaure, although 
I foal faiconpetaat to do any thing lika Jmtioo to it. ll 
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etttidt immediatelj in the rear of hli home and ihaded 
from view, though within a few steps, by a judiciously 
planted shrubbery of forest and evergreen trees. It is 
entirely closed in, together with the hay and grain- 
yardsy all of which cover about four Irith acres of 
ground. There are two large gates of entrance, the 
one from the back part of the ftsnn, the other fh>m the 
front portion of it. At one end stands a large brick 
building, the mill houae^ where the oats and grain and 
other fioNDd for his stock is ground and crushed. Here is 
a tuTnep or general root slicer, and also a straw-cutter, 
together with the best and most complete thrashing 
machine I ever saw; when the grain is fed to it in front, 
you have no more trouble about it; it is thrashed, win- 
nowed, the straw shaken and thrown out into a large 
straw-shed adjoining, where a man packs it away, and 
the clean grain is raised by elevators into the upper lofts 
and deposited there for sale keeping. The whole ma- 
chinery is moved by water. In the rear of this build- 
ing is the grain-stack-yard, so arranged that most of it 
can be thrown from the stack under a shed to vrithln 
reach of the man that feeds the thrasher. 

On two sides of the square, stand brick sheds with 
slated TOO% containing 350 milch cows, the milk of 
which is sent into Dublin twice a day, to three hos- 
pitals (one of them the <' Foundling Hospital >' that 
takes more than half of the whole,) which Mr. R.'has 
soppiied by contract for many years. Those cows are 
never let out, having a fresh supply of water constantly 
before them within reach, and are fed in the summer 
with fresh cut Italian Rye grass, (of which Mr. R. speaks 
in the most fkvorable terms,) with clover, vetches, and 
fi«sh cut common grrass, alternately, and in their turn. 
In winter he feeds them with tumeps, potatoes and 
mangel -wurtzel, all steamed, and also gives them some 
chopped straw and hay steamed, with the liquor it was 
■teamed in, and some bruised oats and barley meal, and 
some linseed meal-cake occasionally mixed with it. 
Yon may judge from this management, the condition of 
the cows, and the quantity of milk they give. Those 
cows are curried and brushed once a day, and the whole 
of the passages washed out twice every day with water 
and a broom; the temperature is kept below 65 and 
over 60 during the winter. One man is allowed for 
every ten cows, to feed, milk, clean and attend to them, 
and there is no time that you cannot with comfort sit 
down in the sheds, so neatly are they kept. The feed- 
ing is done four times a day by clock work. A large 
clock is placed in the front of one of the buildings, 
within view from every part of the jrard, and can be 
heard strike, of a mild day, at the most distant part of 
the &rm. 

Another square was occupied hy sheds of a similar 
kind, and contained 200 heifers, four years old, that 
were fiittening for the Dublin Smithfleld market. Some 
of those were lit for market then, and we judged them 
to weigh on an average, seven hundred weight. Or 784 
lbs. each, the cwt. being 112 lbs., by which they com- 
pute their weights here I find. Those heifers were fed 
principally on hay and tumeps, as much as they would 
eat three times a day, with an occasional change of a 
feed of potatoes and some linseed meal-cake as they vp* 
proachc^ being finished off. J^ water was given them, 
nor did they need it, which surprised me; they were 
well curried twiet a day, and the passages cleaned and 
washed as the cow sheds; but each man had fifteen 
heifers to feed and attend to. 

X)n another square, the mill house standing at one end, 
are the work horse stables and harness rooms, of equal 
finish, and as complete as the other buildings. In the 
center of this square, surrounded by a three foot wall, 
is a large space, hollowed out in the middle, for the 
tlang, of which wagon loads are made every day. About 
the middle of each building is a large cistern to receive 
the urtn of the animals, which is pumped out, and carted 
on to the land in carta precisely similar to those with 
which the streets in cities are watered. 

In the center of each building is a feeding room, in 
the rear of whieh are root sheds, as well as extensive 
potato pits within the outer riek-yard wall; and in the 
rear of each sqpMre^ is bailt n JmiasMsa rick of hiif, 



containing, as they estimated, some forty tons each, 
from which, with a hay knife, is cut off fresh each day 
the quantity for consumption on that day. In each shed 
is a c(UtU-tub€f to be used in case that any of the stock 
should get choked by any of the roots on which they 
are feeding. It is a most useful instrument, quite elas- 
tic, and can be used without danger by any man, and 
gives immediate relief by pushing before it into the 
stomach, any obstruction that might have remained in 
the throat; no fermer, or at least neighborhood, should 
be without one of them. A watchman is up every night 
in the year, constantly going from shed to shed, to guard- 
against fire, and to give relief to any animal that might 
require it during the night, as well as to call the men 
at 2 o'clock for milking. 

The farm consists of 700 acres, the management of 
which I will give you some account of, together with 
a description of my first Irish fox-hunt with theKiidare 
hounds, in my next. 

Till then, adieu, and believe me yours truly. 

F. J. F. 



OBMBVT VIFHI FOR OOtMVUXUHa WATBIL 



WITH nOURSS OF IMPIAMBNTS U8XD. 



LtTTHEK Tucker, Esq. — ^Having had experience in 
the construction and use of cement pipes for conveying 
water, I will venture to answer the inquiries of your 
correspondent, Mr. Guernset. In doing so, you will 
permit me to write just as I should to a person who had 
never heard of cement pipes; that is, fully describe 
every part of the process, in the hope that my descrip- 
tion will enable an ingenious man to make a perfect 
pipe. 

The first thing is, to procure good lime. The best 
way is to use it direct from the stones as it is ground, 
before it can have imbibed any moisture. If this can- 
not be done, then it should be put into tight casks, and 
kept dry until it is to be used. The sand should be 
clean, and rather coarse. The proper proportions are 
one of lime to two of sand. 

The ditch should be deep enough to render it certain 
that the pipe will be below frost: the bottom made 
true and about eighteen inches wide. A mold, (fig. 2) 




about five feet long, six inches wide, and three deep, 
made of smooth inch boards, the sides a little flaring, 
is necessary to cany the cement in after it is mixed. 

The lime and sand should be thoroughly mixed, be- 
fore any water is put to them; then the water is to be 
applied to such portion as can be used before it sets, 
(perhaps two bushels;) and the cement sufllcJently 
worked to wet every part of it, and tempered about like 
mortar used for plastering. It is then to be put into 
the mold, and made to just fill it even to the ends; 
which can be readily done by holding a small piece of 
board up against the ends, and with a trowel bringing 
the cement up to the board. Two men, standing* in the 
ditch, receive this mold, thus filled with cement, and 
empty it on the middle of the bottom of the ditch. A 
rod (fig. 3) five and a half feet long, ami one inch and 



Rod/or Cenunt F«p«.— (Fiff 3.) 

a quarter in diameter, with a piece one foot long, of 
the same size, connected to it by a flexible leather pipe 
six inches long, (e.) to follow, is then laid on Uie ce- 
ment, and pressed one-half of its diameter into it. An- 
other mold fbll of cement is put exactly on the top, 
and pressed down on the rod, nsrtil the two bodies of 
cement oome ftiUy in contact on eaeh side of the rod; 
the mold being taken ol^ each mam with « 
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poind the ildfM and perfect! the Joint, one-half of the 
Bre feel. Fine euth ii then to b« thrown into the 
diKh, anil trunpleil clowa by these men on each ilde of 
the cement, tad about six inches ot dirt thrown In 
tootelf over the top. The end of the rod project* be- 
yonil the cement fiir enonph tar one mm to take hold of 
it, and draw it, the other man placing hlra«eir k M to 
hold m to the (idee of the cement to prevent ■ piece 
breaking off the eod ai the rod Marto. In (hawing the 
rod, be careful to Aral roll it a little, then >taH it end- 
wite, and draw tt to IHe leather, wMch bein^ flexible, 
will allow the rod to be turned buk o*er the flttMied 
part and rett H a^iaat the bank, while another mold of 
e«m«it !• placed on thebottonof the ditch. This new 
cement must be careAUl]' Joined to the old, which \>j 
this time win have become quite hard, with the point 
of the trowel; then torn the rod down on this new ce- 
ment and, as before, prta it into ft, and put another 
mold on top, carefDU; joining it to the idd cement — 
point It, throw In the dirt, and draw the rod. Any Im- 
peTCwtton growing out of the leather part of Um rod, 
will be corrected by the piece at wood that followi. 
The rod should be pcrfhetly smooth and a little larger 
U (he forward end than II U at the back end, that It 
nay draw earily. 

The proper way to attach the pipe to a ponalock, i* 
to pnt a lead pipe, of an Inch and a halfoalther, almat 
tliree feet long over the rod, and cover One-half of its 
lengUi with cement. A Range having been eoddered on 
the end of the lead pipe, o^I It to thepenstoek. ITtfae 
water Is to go down the same penstock, two holes mntt 
be bored throng'h and connected with each other near 
the top, and both of then stopped at the bottom. A 
lead pipe jual like the one described, on the other side 
of the pcnxock, will convey the water into the cement 
l^pe, that is to carry It on. This plan of short lead 
pipes at the penstocks, is the only one known to me 
that will answer. The penstocic may watter quite a Jar 
and not be put out of order, u the lead Will bend. Ce- 
ment pipes win not bend, but If they are moved they 
break. The frost is apt to lift penstocks, onlrss great 
care is taken to prevent it. The way is to pnt a thmie 
of timber around the penstock and fill It with old tan- 
bark up to, and above the tube throngh which the water 
discharges. (See flg. 4.) 

The proper way to introdnee the water into the pipe ' 
M the spring, is to put a log some Hur or Ore feet long 
into llie spring, with a hole bored throngh it, bnt tMt- 
eaed np at the end in the spring; and a liole made from 
(he lower side, and a ebamber (flg. 4, a.) some Ibur 
Inches square made in the lower side Of the log, and a 
sieve (c.) to keep out leaves, lie. By this arrangement 
the sieve never becomes clogged, fi)r the water will not 
nm out ot the spring until it is as high as (A.) The 
Other end of this log is hewn ofTto a point, and the ce- 
ment pnt all over and aroond it, throngh the wall of the 
spring, making all tlglrt and preventing decay of the 

After the pipe Is flnldied. It riiould remain alightly 
covered with earth, for some ftnir or Ave weeks before 
the water Is let in. The water being let In, carefkil ex- 
aminations should be made along the whole length of 
the pipe, to see whether there It any leak. If there 
should be any discovered, a little cement irili generally 
stop them; bnt sometimes, owing to the cement being 
Improperly prepared, or drawing the rod loo quickly, 
the top blls in for a few inches. In sneh a eaae, cut the 
top oQ* the pipe and form a piece of tin of sufficient 
lengfl], Into the pTT>per shape for the top of the tnbe, 
and cover II with cemeM to the same sice it was origi- 
nally. The tin will keep the cement in place until it 
sets, and that part of the pipe will be Just as good as 
any other. But if care is taken In making the pipe, 
all this trouble can be avoided. 

No experiments have been mails that I know of, to 
test the strength of such a pipe. Laat winter, a pipe 
on mj premise^ not as large, but of the tame caliber, 
ftoie up at the point where tt crossed a road. This 
stopped the water, anil the pipe fllleil up to the top of a 
penstock ; thus snbjeeting It to the pressnre of twenty 
feet, p«rp«ndleal*r of water, and the pipe sn&red no 



CmmtHim if FmUvk wM At fif—iPit-Vf 
Injnry. Vtj opinion is that, after the cement luts k<- . 
watt we3 tat, it would MRain a pressure at least eq^l. 



the eosC of cement pipea, T can tmly say that 
lime commonly costs twelve and a half cents a bushel 
at the mill, and sand, three cents, delivered. Two men 
will lay twenty rods in a day, and two men will mis 
the cement, and deliver It on (be bank of the ditch. A 
bushel and ■ half of lime is sufficient tot a rod. nis 
would make the cost, excknlve of the ditch, and trani- 
portatton, about flfty cents a rod. 

Whenever this pipe Is strong enough to tustaJn the 
pretaure, tod a eallbef of two Inches is sufficient to con- 
vey the teqnlred smoout of water, no other material 
can compare with It for eheq>neta or valne when com- 
pleted. Ko rust or decay la to be feared, and the water 
it Just aa pure as thoagh It had been bnmght In a porce- 
lain pitcher fMm the qiring. 

The only otfjectlon to the nnlvenal adoption of ce- 
ment to convey vrater, tn this country, Is the difflcultv 
of making pipes of large caliber, without oslng itoneor 
brick to give them strength while the cement sets. But 
this objection Is cot so great bat that it will ultimately 
go into general nse, for a large pipe can be made of 
hard brick and cement, much cheaper than Of any Other 
durable material. Toor fHend, 

Geo. Obdses. 

i^ifV^, oam. Co., jr. r., jkk>. nth, ims. 



subject. From one of them, signed " Fauik> C," 
and dated at Manliut, N. Y., we make the IbUowiag 
extracts. ARer having staled that cement aqneihtcU are 
almoel entirely superceding both wood and lead, he gives 
the first cost. " Here, the common price fbr digging 
ditch, materials, laying aqusiluct, wiling penstocks, lu>., 
including every expenae, Is $1.50 per rod, warranted to 
stand." The lime it stated to be worth ten cents per 
bnshel. " This cement is probably the best article for 
an under-ground aqueduct that can be used. Lead only 
lasts about ten years in this county; and frequently, 
under bam-yardi and through strong soils, not near so 
long, being destroyed bytheacids ot the etLTth." "Far- 
mer C.'t" diiecUoos for making these pipes, do not 
essentially vary from those given by Mr. Qertdes. The 
writer thinks " water ifaouki not be admitted into ce- 
ment pipes under three months after the work is com- 
pleted, and then they should not be excetaively strained 
by a heavy head of water." 

The other oommnnleaiion on this suttJeet, is from Mr. 
Jai. W. Pkckham, of EaMm, Waahingtoo eooUy, N. 
Y. He states that he conKmcted a cement aqoednct 
whieh has boen used more than a year, and myt ■• the 
oonvenlenoe and Mtiahctioa alraily derived from it, 
has almost repaid tlM expease of iU eoattnolioo.*' 



THE POTATO vaXtXB HT SUSOPB. 



L. Tl-ch 



DorViM, SngVmd, Km. 12, IMS. 
Baq. — The potato disease in thin country 
nag now assumed such a formidable aspect as to menace 
the very existence of that valuable crop. Government 
baa become so much alarmed an to have lent three scl- 
entiflc men to investigate the nature and extent of the 
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think, profitably make copious extracts, will show. 
At the meetings where this inreatigation was first pro- 
posedf £100 were at once subscribed, and it is proposed 
to raise JC500. The queries have been spread among 
the farmers in every part of Scotland, and numerous an- 
swers have been received. The counties of Sutherland, 
Bosshire and Caithness, are the only ones which the 
disease has not yet visited; elsewhere, the best authori- 
ties agree in stating that a considerable proportion of 
the crop is irremediably destroyed, and much of the re- 
mainder infected. In some places they go so isr as to 
despair of saving enough for seed. Mills for manuikc- 
tnring potato starch, are daily coming into operation, 
and worlc with very great success. It seems clearly es- 
tablished that the diseased potatoes are not noxious 
either to man or beast. I have myself eaten them with- 
out ix\jury. 

The form of disease most common, first shows itself 
as a discoloration upon the slcin of the potato. When 
the skin is removed, there appears a black or brown 
spongy mass extending more or less toward the center 
of the tuber. 

In the other form an acid is produced which converts 
the starch into gum and sugar, the water of the potato 
itself dissolves these, and the whole flows in a ropy 
mass, like thick honey. 

In this last form, they are beyond recovery, and pro- 
bably useless. In the first, they may profitably be fed 
to cattle, or be made into starch or potato flour. 

Various methods have been proposed for checking, if 
not remedying entirely, this latter form. The best ap- 
pears to be to spread them out to dry in thin layers, 
frequently picking them over, and when it is necessary 
to pit them, to put them in small pits lightly covered, 
and having tiles running through them so as to ensure 
ventilation. Thorough drying and careful picking has, 
in many instances, seemed to arrest the progress of the 
disease for the present at least. 

Dusting them over with lime and covering with some 
absorbent material, such as peat ashes, or charcoal, is 
I believe of some efllcacy. The Government Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, recommend surrounding each potato 
with ashes and lime, so that it should be quite distinct 
from every other. This may do very well for a few 
hundred tubers, but I apprehend that those who have 
500 or 1000 bushels, will not approve of wrapping up 
each potato in ashes, like an orange in paper. Even if 
all the ashes were got, and the trouble of packing 500 
bushels gone through with, in one week's time they 
might want picking over again, and then the whole 
elaborate etUfice would have to be demolished. 

I have seen few United States papers of late, and 
therefore know little of the extent of this disease in 
our country. I hear that it is very bad in Maine and 
New Brunswick. At any rate, I think that the publi- 
cation of the enclosed queries would indicate to our 
farmers the points to which they should direct their at- 
tention. Very truly yours, 

John P. Nortok. 



ASBIDULTUBE OF SWITZERLAin). 



The papers accompanying the above letter of our es- 
teemed correspondent, consist of the proceedings of 
the meeting at which the subscription t>f £500 was pro- 
posed to be raised, to defray the expenses necessary to 
a thorough investigaHon of the cause, character and 
progress of the potato rot, and a circular firom Prof. 
JoHirsTOK, detailing the particular points on which in- 
formation wasdesirad. The investigation was entrusted 
to Sir Wm. Jasdins, for the entomological part, to 
Dr. GxaviLLK, for the botanical, and to Prof. John- 
8T0W and Mr. Flemiito, for the chemical and practical 
part of the faiquiry. The circular of Prof. Johnston 
shows the minuteness and extent to which it is intended 
to pursue the investigation, and we have reason to an- 
ticipate the most valuable results; though, in the lan- 
guage of Prof. J., " it is at present donbtfUl whether 
any tHn$ can be done to arrest the disease; and more 
doubtfol still, vhat can be done, ithin, and how. If 
these doubts are to be removed, it can only be by aeon- 
Joined scientific and practical, or experimental inquiry.'* 
— [Ed. Cclt. 



In a tetter to die Editor of " The CuHivHtor/* dated 

Abrttfny, Switxertand^ ith Oct., 1845 

LuTHsm TucKXR, Es^. — Switzerland is notthecoun- 
try in which to look for extensive agricultural invest- 
ures or improvements; yet something may be learned 
from an abstract of their modes of deriving a liveliBood 
fk-om the earth. Small as is the country, there can be 
fbund within its boundaries nearly every variety of soil, 
snd every variety of product, exeepting such only as 
are peculiar to a tropical climate. 

Cheese is perhaps the most common article of agri- 
cultural trade; and the cows and goats fhnn whose milk 
it is made, are to be foimd upon mountain sides more 
than four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
That of the Grisons, and the district about Grueyere is 
in most esteem, but neither are by any means equal to 
English or American manufatcture; they are both poor* 
ly pressedand poorly kept, and to those who have delicate 
nostrils, the taste is by no means their least oiTensive 
property. Butter is not a general article of consump- 
tion, and is principally made for the eating of the sum- 
mer voyag»ur$. It is only tolerably good at the best, 
and firequently very poor. By fitr the best agricultural 
districts are to be found in the vicinity of the larger 
lakes, particularly C^eneva, Constance, Zurich, and along 
the borders of the Aar and Rhine.. The Italian cantons, 
and the portions about Lake Neufchatel, I have not yet 
visited. The cattle in the flat countries are good, and I 
have seen many herds of excellent beeves fattened upon 
the river meadows; the moimtain cattle are small, stout 
limbed, mostly of a dark grey color, with whitish noses 
and bellies, extremely gentle, and well suited to their 
situation. To the necks of nearly all, whether single 
or in droves, bells are attached — not our ordinary cow- 
bells— but properly formed, and good sounding metal, 
which jingling together upon a hundred hill-sides, 
make a mountain melody that no traveller in Switzer- 
land can forget. Sheep are rough formed and coarse 
wooled, though I have tasted very delicate mutton in 
many districts. Swine are a long legged and long 
bodied race, of a tawny red color, better fitted for moun- 
tain scrambles than for the tooth of a gotumand. Goals 
have their own excellencies, and constitute the sole 
wealth of many a mountaineer whose summer pastures 
are higher than our highest mountains. 

The tilled products of the higher regions, are pota- 
toes and oats, with a few turneps, and here and there a 
bit of hemp. Next after these succeeds Indian com and 
cabbage. Still lower, beans and pumpkins, with patches 
of vines upon the warmer hill-sides, and grass and gar- 
dens, and orchards, in the river valleys. Fences, except 
in the neighborhood of the larger towns, rarely occur» 
and division of lands is marked by stakes, or by a mere 
ftirrow, and sometimes even by less distinguishable 
bounds. Perfect agreement appears to exist among 
neighbors in respect to property, and I have seen in the 
moimtains overhanging lake Geneva, peasant men and 
women gathering crops of roirsn in a dozen different 
parties from the same field, where there was no appa- 
rent line of division, yet putting their rakes back to 
back without a word of dispute. Nor was the crop, 
though limited in individual cases to a spot of only a 
few rods square, without its value; since every blade 
was collected with the most scrupulous care, and carried 
(^the field in blankets upon their backs. A few acres 
constitute wealth, and a half dozen goats make a dowry 
for a mountain bride richer than as many thousands in 
the valleys of New-England. One roof covers home 
and herd, and in the dirtier districts goats and bipeds 
mess together. Most of the &nn labor is done by the 
women, and I can say little for their dexterity at 
the work. Implements are in general better than those 
in use in France. Scythes are short, broad, and of good 
metal; rakes of wooi and lightly made; forks of wood 
tipped with goats' horns. Plows, except in the vi- 
chdity of the great routes, are of dimisy construction, 
but do their work well. CarU or wagons, over many hun- 
dred square miles of agricultural territory, are thingsnn- 
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known; nmle paths are their only roedt» and mnlea* 
baeki^ or thoae of the women, the only means of oar- 
r ia|^. Drainfaig is an agrieoltnral reaooree little known, 
and little needed; not so however of irrigation, the 
proper applieation of which in partienlar districts has 
quadrupled the prodncts of grass lands. 

Manurea are every iHiere husbanded with the utmost 
care^ and their odors are widely diflbsed thsoagh all the 
most thriving ftrm Tillages. The use of tons ^>an 
wheels to distribnte liquid manurea is common in the 
aeighboriiood of Zurleh and Berne^ The aaethod of 
planting field crops is withoot order, and drilling I hare 
in no Instance seen* Potatoes are planted at random in 
the field, though very thicUy; the tops are evt at har- 
Tesling and dried for the winter eating of the goatsi, 
and the ground dug over thoroughly with an imple- 
ment resembling our potato-hook, though vastly more 
rude in its oonstmetion. The crops of Indian com I 
have seen have been good. It is just now ripening in 
Uie valleys, and the last crops of bay are being gathered. 
Apples of very fiur appearance mid taste are plentiftd in 
tiie lower disteiets, and pears abound on the borders of 
lake Thun, and along the banks of the Illume. Plums 
grow in proftnion about lake Zng, of a purple color, 
tile size of the green gage. They are dried in large 
qnaqtities, and form a consideFable article of trade. 

The pasturage of the mountains is good but short, 
and the higher pastures are &d upon during only four 
or five weeks of the heat of summer. The successive 
rangea of upper, middle, and lower pastures, are occu- 
pied by the herdsmen with their flocks, at different pe- 
riods of the summer, as the severity of* the weather, or 
scarcity of food may determine. In ordinary seasons, 
however, the migrations from lower to upper, and up- 
per to lower pastures occur at regular intervals of time, 
and it is not a little exciting scene, to meet with a 
troop of eight or ten hundrwl cows with their noisy 
bells upon some wild mountain pass, deflling under the 
marching orders of two or three rough looking herds- 
men, to some new pasture ground among the hills. The 
cheese is made upon the mountains, and in autumn 
brought down by sledges over the early fidlen snows. 
The best cows are said to yield 30 to 40 lbs. of milk a 
day, through the summer, and two owt. of cheese is the 
average product for the season* 

The cluUetSy or huts of the herdsmen, are rudely 
built of logv, notched together at the corner^ asare our 
western cabins, with wide sloping roofr, and shingles 
held in their places by timbers loaded with stones. 

It is somewhat remarkable tliat in a country so little 
adapted to a general and improved practice of hosbshd- 
ry as Switzerland, — ^where the hopes of a seas on may 
be ruined in a night-time, — should have sprung up one 
of the first agricultural institutions in the world. I re- 
fer to that of M. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, about 10 miles 
from Berne. Neariy a hundred pupils are in attendance, 
from all the difi*erent nations of Europe, not a few Ikig- 
lish among the number. Unfortunately, I lost the op- 
portunity of paying it a visit. Its reputation is in En- 
rope, of the highest character, and the success of M. 
Fellenberg, both in the practice of husbandly and Ia- 
stmction, undoubted. 

A glimpse of Swiss country, aa it oomea through the 
window at which I si^ will close my letters for the 
year. A mile ofi*, across the Rhone, rise moiintaina 
whose tops are 6000 feet above sea level; they are just 
touched with snow upon the crests of the bare lime- 
stone; 800 feet down, stunted firs are scattered, and 
group together thicker and thicker IJOO feet below. 
Little chalets, and spots of green grass, ai^ be next dis- 
tinguished; below, precipices and fir forests blend to- 
gether, and trees with yellow leaves mingle with the 
evergreen. Further down upon a sloping side of the 
mountain, is a hamlet of a do«en ehalets^ all the wealth 
of whose inhabitants, consists in the goata or cows that 
browse on the few acres of pasture around them. At 
the edge of the uwrnntain, cottages of a better character 
appear, and numerous vineyards. After all, appears the 
valley of the Bhone, rich in grasses, scattered over 
with orchards, and across the way a gardsn filled with 
com, and beani^ and cabbage, with an occasional hoUy- 
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hock or dahlia— altogether aa much like a garden . i 
the Hudson, aa you can suppose one to be, under i. 
shadow of the Alps, and on the aseadows of the Rho. .. 

Yours truly, D. O. Mitchkli.. 
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Wb have somewhere heard the remark, that with '/ 
good fermer, every thing gives way to his busine^^ 
that utility is all, and appearance nothing; — hence « . 
are not to expect neatness about his dwelling, his d(» . 
yard being cut up into mud by the fiirm-wagon and «. 
manure cart, and the contiguity of bams, pig-pens, - 
kitchen, such as convenience, and not fk«edom from * 
peculisr odors of hog-yard and rich manure-hesp, m 
dictate. 

Now, to speak bluntly, this is all nonsense. It -< i 
happens, that in farming, neatness and thrift almos* ' 
variably go together. The same love of order wh*' 
prompts the frirmer to clear his yard of broken barr«( 
old hoops, ftvgments off boards and sticks of wood, a t 
whatever else defeces and defiles his premises,— u. < • 
prompts him to have a place for every thing and et c •• 
thing in its place, which is calculated to bear upon r«*.. 
and substantial profit. 

Some of the very best flhrmers with whom we are -"'- 
quainted, — whose eminent success and heavy pro'* 
separate them in this respect in bold distinctness f r * * 
the rest of their neighbors, — are patterns of no 
ness; and the touch of their hand in the expulsion '*' 
every kind of nuisance is visible all over their farr 
Their door yards show that the master is " at hom' ■ * 
the bara-yard, which Ib not so near the house that ■ ' 
the butter and cheese msnufectured is flavored v' - 
the effluvia, exhibits the same neatness, even whr •« 
all the refbse of other places is collected for enr r> 
ing in due time the rest of the fium. A fermer 
our acquaintance, with 160 acres, in whose fkrm-y- • 
we could scarcely ever discover a wisp of straw in *^ - 
wrong place, remarked, *' O, I dont attempt to mak * • 
great deal ftt>m my ferm — I expend so much in ii * • 
provements, that my clear profits are only about a th' 
sand dollars a year.** Another of those neat ferni' 
in whose fields, cockle, docks, and chess, obtain no f" 
hold, nor along whose fences a solitary elder bush - 
nettle is ever seen, raised twenty-seven hundred do)' " 
worth of ferm produce at the prices of 1844; and b* - 
of these fermers live in Westem New-Tork, where y- 
ces are comparatively low, entirely away from the 
cnliar advantages of market which nearness to £:* :•* 
cities gives. 

Now, let no one say that these remarks are mac!^ 
the Wrong season of tiie year, and that nothing car> -^ 
done for neatness and order in the winter. The s^... 
general rule, in some shape or variation, has an air. 
infinite number of applications. The care of don h. 
tie animals In winter, needs pre-eminently the . 
plication of this rule. No animal can thrive weL 
the midst of dirt. Even a pig does not love dir' 
dirt's sake— he only happens to be so much of a pi. 
sopher, or rather stoic, that he is willing to en ; . 
dirt for the sake of a soft snd cool bed in sumt.. 
for it has been found that these animals thrive be 
and fetten much frister when kept clean and vM i . - 
risd. 

Hoiaes and cattle are often neglected in cleanlir <■ . 
We hanre Mtually known some who did not eleau 
manure from horse stables for months, allowing it rr< » • 
ually to thicken under foot with the accumulating 1 , 
till afoot in thickness,— and reasoning doubtless a • ^ 
boy (ttd who combed his hair once a month, antl w « 
astonished that such torture and trouble from the o, « 
ration eonld be endured daily by other pe(HUe. A r 
mar who does his own chores, can hardly afford to k 
his horses so finely aa the gentleman of wealth, 
haa aman for no other purpose; but every one s: 
have his stable floor perfectly clean at least twice m < , 
day, once m the morning, and once tX night befor« ^it- 
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tering, and oftener would be better. Remember that 
the oftener it it done the easier it it aeeompliahed. 

There are many other particulars where neatness may 
be attended to in winter. Gate hinges and gate fasten- 
ings often need repair^ that they may shut like clock 
work; boards become loose on old bams and board 
fences; tools become awkward for use, and need re- 
modelling or renewing; and many other small matters, 
in doors and ovt, require attention. We are aware that 
to many of our readers, who are already examples for 
others, such hints as the preceding are not applicable — 
to such we can say that they need not read them — like 
the man who chisseled on the stone at the fording place, 
'' When the water comes to this stone, it is unsafe to 
crosi.'> 



OULTBTATIOV OF 11«0WBB8. 



Anoaxn delirered before the Aunn HorHeuUural SoeUtjft Sept. 
SS, 1845, by David Tbomas, President. Pamphlet, 11 pago«. 

6oMS months rinee, we noticed the new and prosper- 
ous Horticultural Society at Aurora, Cayuga county, 
and had occasion to allude to the intelligence, taste, 
and enterprise, which condacted its proceedings. The 
present address is one of its ornaments and fruits. It is 
truly an interesting and raluable production. It could 
not &il to be otherwise, from the talents and long ex- 
perience of its well known author. Our readers will 
doubtless agree with us, when we have given a few ex- 
tracts. The following remarks on the subject of horti- 
culture, furnish some new as well as instructive facts: — 

«It might be hard to say what spot of the earth's 
surface has furnished the most flowers for our gardens; 
and whether that q>ot is located in the eastern or west- 
em hemisphere. It is true, the Cape of Good Hope has 
produced an astonishing number of beautiftil plants; 
but most of them are unavailable to us on account of 
the severity of our winters; and yet so bountifully has 
our globe been replenished, that there are more from 
the colder regions than we can find room for, in our 
borders. Mountains that extend fSur to the south, yield 
us plants from their cold sides or summits. Thus shrubs 
and trees from the elevated parts of Carolina and Geor- 
gia, are generally hardy here; and even (Enother rosea 
from Pern, abides our coldest seasons, and becomes a 
weed. In this way, or on this principle, Mexico fur- 
nishes CMoiu bturbatai Nepal, the PoteiUiUa formota, 
and the same southern range of the Himalayas, the most 
delicious fruit of the temperate zone: I mean the peach. 

** Plants confbrm by a kind of instinct, to the climates 
in which they are indigenous. Thus, on the approach 
of heat and drouth, the tulip contracts itself jnto a 
bulb, and waits for a more genial season to resume its 
growth. The Auricula, though an evergreen^ sleeps 
safely imder the snows of the Austrian Alps, but perishes 
without protection in the vallesrs below; and the holly- 
leaved barberry, another evergreen from the Rocky 
Mountains, suffers under our milder but more variable 
winters. We have, therefore, ttnd$r plants from very 
cold, as well as from torrid regions.** 

The importance of a diversity in soils, to successful 
garden management, is strongly illustrated : — 

** The &rmer and the florist act from very different 
motives, and select very different plants, nutriment 
being the main object with one, and beauty with the 
other. From the fertile plain, and the river flat, the 
cereal grasses were probably derived, as well as those 
that constitute our pastures and meadows; and it is wor- 
thy of notice that all these delight in calcareous soils. 
On the contrary, the florist has taken a wider range, 
and chosen his finvorite from tivtrj variety of soil : not 
only ttom plains and alluvions, but from the cold moun- 
tain, the rugged hill, the moist valley, the compara- 
tively barren waste, the shady swamp, and the open 
marsh. To many of these plants, however, lime is dele, 
terious; and a perfect flower garden ought to represent 
a diversified country in miniature: shade and sunshine; 
here a plat of fisrtUe soil, there a tract of lN>g, near it 
aterile earthy and yonder a btd of tnkL • • • 



" When we consider that soils of almost every pecu- 
liarity have furnished us with plaitfs, we cannot expect 
ttU these delegates to give up their predilections; and 
consent to grow side by side in the same border. Many, 
it is true, will do it, perfectly indifferent to soil, satis- 
fied wherever their lots may be cast, and fiourishing 
without abatement; but the wild lupin pines for its bed 
of sand, and 'the superb lily* fi>r its bog. The laurel, 
so abundant ninety miles to the south, deeliMca fai he^th 
when removed to our common soil, and eventually per- 
ishes as if it were poisoned. The roae-aeacia also re- 
fuses to flourish where lime abounds, unless Uitedabove 
it by engrafting on tlie common locust, 

« Peaty earth, mixed with siiitious sand» seems best 
to agree with delicate feeders, but soils in which peat 
forms no considerable portion wiU answer in sQoe 
oases. Several years ago, I procured a Chinese Magno- 
lia. It flowered once or twice, but became aiekly, and 
its leaves lost their fine green. Being at a friend's 
house among the sandhills of Junius, I told him I want- 
ed a bushel or two of the poorest soil of his fiurm ; and 
got such as Indian com might grow in, with pale yellow 
leaves and perhi^is a foot high. In the spring I remov- 
ed all the earth roimd the magnolia, as well as I con- 
veniently could without disturbing the roots, and applied 
the steril mass, three or four inches in thickness. In a 
month, or less, the leaves resumed their fine green, and 
it has continued vigorous ever since." 

The brilliant elltet of cultivating ffewers in large 
masses, is thus vividly depicted : — 

** Many of you must have seen, or heard of, the flow- 
ery prairies of the west; and have noticed the enthusi- 
asm with which travellers describe them. Now could 
we not get such glorious flowers for our gardensf Tes, 
but most of them would grow dim before the superior 
beauty of our old flowers. I am conflrmed in this opin- 
ion by what I have seen of them in their native locali- 
ties; and by examining herbariums of prairie planta. 
How then, you may ask, is an effect, bordering so close- 
ly on the sublime, produced by such means? I answer, 
because they appear in masses. The greater the multi- 
tude and the wider the space, the greater the display; 
and though within our walls and fences, we cannot 
equal nature, we can imitate her, for while she presents 
flowers by the acre, we can do it by the square yard. 
The snow-drop, crocus, hyacinth, and tulip, may all be 
employed fbr this purpose; and when congregateid, have 
the most imposing effect.'* 



SOIL FOR GARDENS. 

With another quotation, we close these extract^ 
which are only an average specimen of the rest of the 
address. The following remarks apply strictly to Aseey 
soils* which to a greater or less degree, constitute the 
greatest part of the soils of this country : — 

<f Away from cities, the comfort of families depends 
much on the kitchen garden. The soil ought to be dry, 
rich, and easily pulverised. In this district, it is gene- 
rally a heavy loam; and other means besides the plow, 
spade, or hoe, should be used to subdue its stubborn na- 
ture. In all eases, it should be well drained. All sur- 
plus water, whether on the surface or below, should be 
led off. IBterf tendency to poaching or baking should 
be prevented. Some of you will understand the bene- 
fit of ridging the ground in the fiiU, so that the coming 
fhMts ma^ press in between the particles of every clod, 
and thrast them asunder; but many persons have yet to 
leam that the sweepings of the blacksmith's shop, ehip 
dirt, and old plaster from walls snd ceilings-^oo often 
thrown into the road— are excellent manures, and at 
the same time keep the soil loose and mellow. 

" Carting in sand issnother labor-saving operation. 
It will last for ages, and prevent many a hard thrust of 
the spade, or stroke of the hoe. Let me suggest, how- 
ever, that a stiff soil is broken most by eoerss sand; and 
fh>m observation, I incline to believe that one load of 
this kind will do as much good as several loads where 
the particles are very fine. 

** The effect of UaOfsmithU cind9r9 when broken and 
i^lied; and bwming tin 9ottf witleh I have aleo tried to 
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■pme extent, are both reaurbable fbr looeentiiff ^d 
fertilisiii; at the nme time; and U may afford tome en* 
eooragement to reflect tha^ theae are permanent im- 
prorementt — to benefit poiterltj as much as oorselTes. 
The crops from old coal pits, burnt brush heaps, or the 
sites of old buildings, will sofflcientlj illustrate these 
remark!." 



IMPORTANCE OF WELL OIAECTEO LABOft. 



•••••• 



u 



What great efleeta from little eauaee wring , 
Wbat wealth doee labor well directed bring.'* 



A single stroke of an axe is of little consequence; 
yet by the continual application of that small power, 
properly directed, what amazing efftets are produced ! 
The sturdy oak and lofty pine do not simply own its 
power, but whole forests fall before it, and the wilder- 
ness becomes a garden. 

Industry well directed, win gire a man a competency 
in a few years. The greatest industry misapplied is 



As an example, there is my neighbor, Beth Steady, 
the blacksmith, is not only an industrious man, but his 
industry Is applied directly to one object. His hammer 
is heard at dawn of day, and the fire blazes in his shop 
daring the evenings^ from the 20th of September to the 
20th of March. Go to this shop at any time of the day 
for any kind of work, you are sure to be waited upon. 
The conaequence is, his purse is filled with dollars, and 
his cellars well stored with provisions, and that's what 
I call quite comfortable. Although suitably liberal, 
and enjoying the good things of life as he goes on, ten 
years of health will enable him to purchase a good 
ftrm. 

As a contrast, there is my friend Nat. Notional, the 
busiest and most industrioiis mortal in existence ; as the 
old saying is, " he has too many irons in the fire," and 
with all his industry he goes behind-hand. 

He has a fine &rm, but instead of pursuing the culll- 
▼mtion of it, he flies off* and seizes on eyery new project 
that occurs. 

A few years ago he concludecl to give up the dairy 
business, in consequence of the low price of butter and 
cheese; sold- his cows at a low flgiire, and purehaaed 
sheep at a high rate, for wool then commanded a high 
price. By the time he had got fairly into the raising 
of wool, down went the price of wool, and tap went 
the price of butter and cheese. He then sold his sheep 
and purchased cows again, for cheese was up, and wool 
was down. Last year, after sowing a number of acres 
of grain, he resolved to rent his farm, sell the grain on 
the ground, buy a team and go to hauling; for, by a 
nice calculation, he had proved that money might be 
made by it. A team was procured; but after one or 
two trips, he concluded to sell his team, build a saw- 
mill, and go largely into lumbering. The dam wtes 
completed, the irons procured, and three-fotu-ths of the 
expense incurred^ when by a nice calculation, (for no 
one makes nirer calculationi,) he Ibund that an oil-mill 
would aflbrd the best profit; and to work he wem with 
great industry, building an oil mill. I happened to go 
Uiere a few weeks afterwards, and the whole organi- 
sation of the mill was imdergoing an alteration, to fit 
It up for a cotton and woolen manufactory. 

A quizzical fKend intends to propose to him to aban- 
don that project and enter largely into the manu&cture 
of flour, and I have no doubt that he will readily ac- 
cede to the proposal. 

So with all his industry and expense, he is neither 
benefiting himself nor the public. Such a course con- 
tinned 10 years, would sink the best &rm in the country. 



IMPORTANCE OP DOING BUSINESS IN SEASON. 

« Take time by the foretop." Old grandfather Time, 
so far as I have seen him pictured out in all the editions 
of the New-England Primer, is as bald as a cobbler's 
lapstone. The text, therefore, cannot be taken literally. 
To make it understood right, and it is full of wisdom, 
is my present pmrpose. Gentle reader, to ''take time 



by the Ibretop," means nothing more nor less than to 
do your ku9im€S9 in seosm. 

If you are a fkrmer, it is particularly necessary that 
yon should ''take time by the foretop.*' The whole of 
the profits of the &rmer depend on his business being 
done in sesson. If a week gets the start of you In the 
spring, you may chase it all summer without overtak- 
ing it. 

Now for the contrast. There's neighbor Scrabble; 
he has a good damn, and is a hard working, fhigal man; 
nevertheless he is always behind-hand. He plants his 
com when m1\ the neighbors are weeding theirs; it gets 
hoed but once, because the harvest presses upon him; 
the early fh)st generally kills half the weeds do not 
choke, and the consequence is, off from an acre which 
ought to yield him 60 bushels, he gets but 15 or 20. 
Gome, Mr. Scrabble, pull up — get youc crops in well, 
and in season ; '< take time by the fi>retop," and your 
lal>or will be easier by half, and twice as profitable. 

C. N. BSMXNT. 

Amerieon EkM, Albamif, Doc*^ 1845. 



OORN-aTALK SUQAR AND MOLAMIt. 



M&. Tuoun — ^Aa opportunity offering, I am indaeed 
to send you samples of sugar and molasses fhmi the Juice 
of con stalks. It is now about seven weeks since this 
was pressed and boiled. Yoa will perceive that tlie 
granulation and drainage is tolerably perfect. 688 lbs. 
of thechrystalisable syrup was made flrom one measured 
acre; and, had it not been from some loss sustained at 
the first boiling, I believe the amoimt woold have bees 
700 lbs. Over 100 lbs. per day was made at four suc- 
cessive boilings. 

I believe It is m the power of any l^umer to make 
abundance of sugar and molasses flw his own use. The 
sw>aratus is simple, and within the reach of almost 
every one; all that Is needed is a adU toenxsh the stalks 
and express the juice, and three eommon iron kettles, 
set m a brick arch, for boiling. Neither is there any 
mystery or difficulty in the process but what a little ex- 
perience would enable any one to overcome. The prin- 
cipal things to be attended to in the boiling are, to bo 
careful to skim, and get the juice well clarified before 
it comes to a boil; some milk and flour, as recommend- 
ed by Mr. Webb in your July No. for 1845, fluslUtates 
this very much. Some cfeor lime-water is also neces- 
sary. We have found that in using the cream of lim«, 
or the lime mixed up in the water, prevents the focculent 
particles fh>m coming to the surftce, and aiakes If no* 
cessary to strain, and occasions much trouble and loss; 
on the contrary, the cfsor lime water does not have this 
effect. 

It is also necessaiy to boil om rapidly as pNOssible; tiie 
quality of the article and the chrystalisation depends 
altogether on this; and lastly, it is necessaiy to know 
when it is boiled sufllciently to grsnnlate. We haTS 
this year boiled without a thermometer, and found no 
difficulty by attending to the directions given in state- 
ments formerly published and republished in the reports 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 

One of my neighbors has erected a mill, Itc, and is 
at this time engaged in boiling. I believe he will fldi 
to make sugar, but is making a satisfiustory article in 
the way of moUssesi, and I have no doubt will succeed 
another year. 

I have just cut a fine crop of green com for fodder, 
grown since the middle of July. My method is to sow 
three bushels to the acre broadcast, on wheat stubble; 
plow in, and then harrow well : cut with a grain cnuUe 
previous to the first frost. If the weather will permit, 
leave in the swath a day or so, to wither; tie up m 
bundles, and shock up, similar to oats or other grain. 
My practice is to set one in the middle, and eight around 
it; then cover with one. In this way they stand well« 
and shed olT the rain effectually, and should be left la 
the field several weeks to cure. 

Yours respectfully, 

John Bbal. 

I Ntw-Harmtmy^ ta.^ Oct. 14r4, 1845. 
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"J. H. S.>* aaks lutoinieit ■ plu for "■ pood tnb- 
'' anlial form g«le," uul in compllmee with thti re- 
' uest, we herewith give two ploiu, which, considered 
III all respects, we think, as good u 4n; we have re- 
ceived. 

The one ebove repreiented, wu received tcma 
;<nlonion Renkel, Esq., of Vjrfrinia, and wu given in 
'he Cultivktor in 1841. Hr. H. conuders it ■ "cam- 
{Jtttfarra gate," end describes it u follows: — "It is 
:welve feet in lenglh, and Ave feet in heighl, counting 
rom the lower edge ot the lower slat, to the upper 
»lge of the upprr sUI. The ilati ire six in nnmber, 
ate inch by six inches, and twelve feet in length. The 
jeel piece is three b; six inches, and six feet In height. 
ebB middle and heail pieces are three bj three inches, 
ind five and a half feet in height. The Inaees one inch 
>r three inches, anit nine feet in length. The slats oaght 
to be made of good yellow pine, or good white oak, 
without any sap; the braces, heelpiece, middleand head 
pieces, of white oalc. The spring, trigger, bolt, and 
both btaelceti, are made of locnst. The heel piece, 
middle and head pieces, have each one rivet near each 
end, BO as to keep them from splitting. The braces, 
one being applied to each side of the gate, are fkstened 
on by aix rivets passing through the braces and slats, 
and join the heel and middle pieces by a shoulder, as 
shown in the cut. Two rivets pass through the two 
bottom slats and the springs. Two rivets confine each 
bracket, and one posses Ihrougb the middle of the up- 
per bradcet, the trigger and slat; making in all nine- 
teen rivets. The qnces between the slats ore gradna- 
ted M a« to leave a space of two and a half inches be- 
tween the two bottom stats, and seven inched hel ween 
the two upper slats. The whole of the stuS ought to 
b« plained and painted with Venetian red. The hooks 
■nd hinges are make of tough iron, not very heavy. 
The hinge^ pasB through the heel piece, and are •eetired 
by taps. The lower hinge is square, having a hole 
throogb it, throngh which the shaflorthe hinge is passed 
■p to the eye, so as keep the gate from iwagging. The 
Vper hook ong-ht to be somawhat longer than the low- 
er; it ought to be nine inches in length, and bearded on 
two sides, so as to keep it from drawing ont. In order 
to keep the gale from being thrown off the hooks. 
It will be neceoiary lo have a tap put on one of the 
hooks. The posts ought to be made of good while oak 
ar locust; the back post ten feet long, and the front 
one nine feet. The back post ought not lo be leM than 
eighteen inches in diameter at the lower end, and should 
be sunk in the ground three and a half feet; well filled 
in with stone at the bottom, and another layer near the 
Mirbee of the ground; and the balance of the hole 
should be well rammed with clay. The front post will 
be deep enough, it put into the ground three feet. The 
poeta, hetbre putting them np, shonlU have the bark ta- 
ken ofiT, and the upper ends cut to a cone. The tiolt 
may be so constructed as to slide along a level leading 
(o a mortice made on the Inner aide of the front post. 
Two locust pins inserted into the fh>nl post and pro- 
jMling two inches, will answer for the gale to rest 
•goloal. 

*' Where the gale is to be need to a field, I should 
prefer hanging it level; but where It isused to a bom- 
XMd «r month of a lane, I ahotUd give it what we here 




Pig. <. 

can the doable awing, so that when it is thrown open, 
II remain open without being propped; and when 
half shut will MI ahnl of its own weight." 

The other cut, flg. 6, represents what is called a 

roller gate," which for aecliona sutijeet to great tills 
of snow, possesses some advantages over the swinging 
kind. The plan was Aimished by an anonymous cor- 
respondent and published In the Cultivator for 1S42. 
The person furnishing it says:— "11 makes a firm and 
lasting gate, with less expense than any I have seen. 
It saves at least half an hour shovelling snow after eve- 
ry severe snow storm; il plays easily and is not likely lo 
get out of order." 

Debcbc moif. — 1 gale-post 4 by 6 inches — 2, do., 
with a mortice the same as the height of the gale — 
3, 3, rails for the gate to roll upon — 4, two alau nailed 
on post, four inches apart inside, to keep Ihe gale from 
being poshed either in or out when shut — 5, 5, upright 
poata, 3 by 4 inches, with a mortice in Ihe upper end 
long enough lo admil the rail and a cast-iron or hard 
wood poUey Ibnr or five Inches in diameter, upon which 
the gate hanga — 6, is a poat let beaide the fence merely 
for the purpose of morticing the rail into. It can b* 
made Of any aize required. 

Another good plan of a gate will be found invol.ix. 
of the Cultivator, p. 131. 



e have received the Ibllow. 




Hb. TtTCKii— The above is a plan for a light and 
durable farm gale. The slats are of pine, one inch in 
thickneas and three in width. The lop piece js of ash, 
three by four Inches ut one end, and Uiree by three at 
the other. The head pieces are oak, three by four 
inches, one; the other three by two and one-half. The 
height is tour feet and the length ten and one-half feet. 
The latch is wood, suspended by a chain, aud pasies 
through the head piece. A block about one and one- 
half inches in thickness in the center, but even wiih the 
poet at the edge, ia made to calch the latch as the gale 
swings to and fro. The lower hinge is cast iron, with 
two branches resting upon oblong staplea driven into 
the post; when the gate swings one branch supports It. 
The perpendicular braces are riveled to the'slals. 
The cost ia about three doUan. J. H. C. 
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ORIOIN OF THE MORGAN HORSf. 



Ths following ttatemeDt, for whieh we tender Mr* 
Wisn our thanks, fully confirms the account heretofore 
l^iven in '* The Cultivator,'* of tlie origin of this cele- 
brated breed of horses. Our own investigationa long 
since satisfied us of its truth. It will be seen that Mr. 
W. has been able to add a very important item to the 
history, having ascertained the pedigrees of both sire 
nd dam of the original Blorgan horse. 

Mb. EniToK — ^I noticed in your last nnmber an aiti- 
cle on this safajjeot, so interesting to all lovers of a good 
horse, which closes with an inquiry where the Chelsea 
horse, the last surviving stallion by the original Justin 
M(N*gan horse, now is. In reply to that inquiry, I baTe 
to inform yon that this horse, for the last ten or fifteen 
years, more generally known in Vermont by the name 
of the Mmrgan Bulruih, is now owned by me, and Is at 
this time in good health at my stable in Walpole, New- 
Hampshire. 

For the last fifteen years my businen has called me 
frequently into almost all parts of Vermont, and I have 
been led to make very extensiTe and particular Inqui- 
ries into the history of the Morgan hone. Although 
there are six or eight, or more, dlflTerent stories in eb- 
culation in relation to hie origin, and several of them 
attempted to be supported by aflldavit, yet I perfectly 
agree with yon that the aoeonnt giren by Justin Mor- 
gan's son, Justin Morgan 2d, who is a merchant now 
in business at Stoekbridge, Vermont, and a gentleman 
of intelligence and standing, extended and confirmed 
by that of Mr. John Morgan, is the only one entitled to 
belief. 

From my correspondence with Justin and John Mor- 
gan, and others, I am enabled to state the pedigree on 
both sides of the Morgan horse. Ho was foaled in 1793, 
was sired by Tr%$ Mritton, or B$inUifiU Jtey, owned by 
Sealy Norton, of East-Hartford, Conn., and then kept 
by John Morgan 9t West Springiield, Mass. Tnie Brit- 
ton was sired by the Imported horse TraveUtr. 

The dam of the Justin Morgan horse, at the time he 
was sired, was owned by Justin Morgan himself, at 
Springfield, Mass., where he then lived. The dam is 
described by Mr. John Morgan, who knew her, as of 
the WUd'tSlir breed, of micSlIing siae, with a heavy 
chest, of a very light bay color, with a bushy mane 
and tail — the hair on the legs rather long, and a smooth, 
handsome traveller. She was sired by Diamtmdj a thick 
heavy horse of about the middling size, with a thick, 
heavy mane and tail, hairy legs and a smooth traveller. 
Diamond was kept by Justin Morgan himself at the 
time the dam of the Morgan horse was sired. He was 
raised in East-Hartford, Connecticut. His sire was the 
IfUdwiir, known as the Ckmnh kofM. His dam was the 
noted imported mare HlM-air, owned by Capt. Samuel 
Burt, of Springfield, Biaas. The Chureh horse was 
sired by the horse Hlld-mir, imported by Delancy, of 
Long Island, and, as It was said^ was afterwards taken 
baek to England. 

Mr. John Morgan describes True Britton as being a 
high-headed ai|d hollow, or sway backed horse, and his 
stock of such a description; and states that the WUd-tdn 
also, were generally so. 

I have ascertained that there is a man now living in 
Boyalton, Vermont, who recollects that Justin Morgan, 
when taking to Randolph the two years old colt, in 
1795, called at his fi[dher>s tavern in Royalton, and when 
asked what he was going to do with the colt, said he 
was going to keep him for a stallion; and recollects re- 
marks that were made upon the eolt>s heavy mane and 
taU. 

Judge Oriswold, of Randolph, also tells me that he 
was inTited by Justin Morgan, the morning alter the 
colt came there, to go into the pasture and see him, 
and was told he should keep him for a stallion. He also 
says that the colt came there from the south, and iUes 
the date in the Call of I79d. Similar &cU are also in 
the recollection of other persons now living in Ran- 
dolph. 

Justin Moigaa, senior, died at William Rice's, in 



Woo<lstoek, Vermont, in March, 179S. He then had 
the horse with him, and shortly before he died sold him 
to Rice, who sold him to Robert Evaai^ who sold him 
to Mr. Goss, of Bast-Randolph, for $100, to be paid in 
neat stock in a year without interest: as I am informed 
by Mr. Rollins, a son-in-law of Mr. Ooss, now liThag 
in Chelsea, and by others. This BCr. Ooss took him to 
his brothers in SL Johnsbury. He was kept in thit 
family a nnmber of years, snd after passing through 
several other hands, finally died at Chelsea, the property 
of Mr. Bean. I am satisfied from my inquiries, that 
these fiiets can be amply supported by the testimony of 
many persons now living, from their own personal 
knowledge. 

There were only four of the old Morgan hone's colts 
kept as stallicms. These were the RseeafC, who died at 
24 years of age; the Shsraiea Aorss, who died at 26; the 
Woodbury kont, who died at 22, and the CkiUea JhorM, 
or Bulmthf now living here. 

We also have, in tlUs town, Morgan mares, selected 
with care for their good qualities, and of the highest 
Morgan blood now existing, obtained expressly with a 
view to preserving the Morgan breed in its greatest 
possible purity. 

FaSDBUCK ▲• WiSB. 

Waipol0i if. B., i«9. 84, 1845. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH OUANO. 



LuTRxa TucKXB, Esq.-— In looking over the Culti- 
vator of Not. 1845, I observe some experiments with 
guano, made by Mr. R. Pamell, with no regard to 
quantity of land or guano, without which I do not think 
you can make any ftdr comparison. Having made some 
experiments by measuring the Isnd and weighing the 
guano, I herewith hand yon the result. 

First, I measured three pieces of land a4)Oining each 
other, each containkig one-fortieth of an acre. 

In the drills'of the first, I put 5 pounds of guano hi 
the raw state, scattered evenly through the drills, and 
planted with potatoes, which upon digging yielded at 
the rate of 215 bushels per acre. In the drills of the 
second one-fortieth of an aere I put 7^ pounds of guanQ« 
or at the rate of 300 pounds per aere, scattered evenlf 
through as before, which yielded at the rate of 2074 
bushels. In the third one-fortieth of an acre, I pnt 10 
pounds of gnano, or at the rate of 400 pounds per aen, 
in same manner as above, which yielded at the rate ^ 
212^ bushels per aere. Adjoining the above, I mei^ 
snred another one-fortieth of an aere, one-third of 
which, the one-one hundred wid twentieth part of an 
acre, I put in the drill as above, poudrette at the rate of 
$20 per acre, which yielded at the rate of 142^ bnriiels 
per acre. In the next, I put poudrette at the rate of 
$40 per acre, scattered erenly through as before, wfaieii 
yielded at the rate of 180 bushels per aere. In the next, 
I put poudrette at the rate of $80 per acre, scattered as 
before, which yielded at the rate of 155 bushels per 
sere. Adjoining the above, I measured another one- 
fortieth of an aore, the drills of which I flUed with a 
mixture of horse, hog-pen, and cow-yard manure, in 
about the quantity that fiomers generally use; this last 
yielded at the rate of 135 bushels per aere. 

I would also remark, that I arrive at the cost of the 
poudrette by what I paid, 12«. per barrel; the potatoes 
were all planted on the IGth day of March, and wese 
all of the same kind, (Mercers.) The ground, a light 
sandy loam, broken up last fidl, and in rery poor heut. 

There was a middle sised apple tree stood in one of 
the forrows of the second experiment of guano, and 
one in the third of poudrette. There was little or no 
dilTerenee in the sise or appearance of the potatoes in 
any of the drills; the ground I do not think was wet 
through to the manure from the time of planting to 
digging; the guano was part of the cargo imported by 
Messrs. E. K. Collins Ac Co., in the ship Shakspeare. 

Samubl Bbadhvbst. 

mp, L. /., Nbtf, 17, 1845. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS. 



L. Tucker, £8q.r-As a b«tter aystem of keeping^ 
&nn account! might be adopted, than ia generally prac- 
tieedy I will give an outline of the way in which I keep 
mine, in hopes that those who pursue no system will 
avail themselves of its advantages, and that those who 
have a better will make it known for the public good. 



Nov. 

It 



5. 

6. 
It 



C. Johnaon, 
W. Stebbiu», 
C. Jobiison, 
W. Stebbios. 



1 


1 1 


1 


5,^ 


1 


4 


1 


I 



Drawing mannre on heap, 
Capping wall bet. 6 & Q, 

nowiog for barley, 

Steaming potatos for hogs, 



r 



36 
98 
96 
38 



The first two columns are for the date — ^the third for 
the name of the person employed — the fourth for the 
time employed — ^flfth, for the number of the lot on 
which the work is done — sixth, for the statement or 
synopsis of the work done, and the two ktft for the 
amount of the day's wages. 

In the first place, it will be necessary to have the &rm 
divided 'into convenient lots; to have them all number- 
ed, and to have a map of the same. You will then be 
enabled to keep an exact account of the expense which 
•very crop subjects you to, and decide which are the 
best and most profitable crops to raise. In order to 
keep an accurate boolc, the account should be put down 
punctually every night after the labors of the day are 
over, and the time required for this duty will be so tri- 
fling that at the end of the year one will consider him- 
self paid an hundred fold in the satis&ction he will 
obtain upon looking over his book to see what he has 
done — when, where, and by whom done, and h6w much 
he has realized or sunk by the operation. 

To the scientific farmer, it will show the course of 
treatment each field has been subjected to as far back as 
the date of his book — ^the time required for the maturing 
of crops, &c., &c. This book should be considered a 
part of the realty, and always remain in the possession 
of the person occupying the farm. 

E. V. W. Dox. 



ON CURING BEEF AND PORK. 



' L. TuCKKB, Esq.— In your October number, you 
expressed a wish to be informed of the « results » of 
curing pork with hot brint. My practice is to cut the 
pork into five or six pound pieces, take off all the lean, 
and then pack the pieces m a barrel, with a plenty of 
roek salt at bottom and between the layers. A brine, 
asstrdng as salt will make it, is boiled and skimmed, 
and poured boiUng Aa^ on to the pork-— enough of the 
brine to cover the pork. When I say a jOmty of rock 
aalt, I am aware that I speak indefinitely. But I have 
never measured the salt used. Probably I use half a 
bushel to a hundred pounds. No more salt will be dis- 
.aolved than is Uken from the water by the pork. What 
remains after the pork is gone, is as good as new for a 
second curing. So there Is no loss in using more than 
enough. I have practiced this mode of curing pork for 
fourteen years with unfailing success. 

It is extremely difficult to cure pork that is divested 
of the lean, with cold brine. The inspection laws of 
Connecticut direct pork to be salted with thir(y.five 
pounds of St. Ubes, Isle of May, Lisbon or Turk's 
Island salt, (Rock salt,) exclusive of the pickle ''made 
of fresh water as strong as salt will make it, and three 
ounces of salt-petre to one hundred pounds of pork." 
The pickle is always applied cold. Pork for exporta- 
tion is well preserved in this manner. But it must be 
remarked, that it is packed with the lean attached. If 
the lean is all taken off, I have found that it generally 
spoils, in case it is thick pork. 

As my pork is bought in the hog, it always comes to 
me cooled; so that I cannot speak from experience as 
to the safety of packing it before the animal heat has 
left it. But there is good reason for believing that all 
meets are as well cured before they are cold as after; 
pediaps better, prraMM<rA«4raZ^ iff propsr/ya^ffk^f. Forty! 



years ago, I met with some important suggestions on 
this subject in Jackson's <' Reflections on the Commerce 
of the Mediterranean;" which, as appears to me, are 
worthy of attention at the present tkiy. I therefore 
send you an extract, in which is described the mode in 
which beef was cured at Tunis, (coast of Africa,) for 
the use of British shipping in that port. 

« We killed upwards of forty bullocks in the hottest 
season, and, by observing the following method, never 
spoiled one ounce of meat. The animal should be kill- 
ed as quietly as possible. As soon as he is dcinaed -and 
quartered, begin to cut up in six pound pieces, not 
larger, particularly the thick parts. 

Take half a pound of black pepper, half a pound of red 
or Cayenne pepper, half a pound of the best salt-petre, 
all beat or ground very fine; mix these three well to- 
gether, then mix them with about three quarts of very 
fine salt; this mixture is sufllcient for eight hundred 
weight of beef. 

As the pieces are brought from the person cutting up, 
first sprhUcU the pieces with the q>ice [mixture above 
described,] and introduce a little into all the thickest 
parts; if it cannot be done otherwise, make a small in- 
cision with a knife. The first Salter, after rubbing salt 
and spice well into the meat, should take and mold the 
piece, the same as washing a shirt upon a board; this 
may be very easily done, and the meat being lately kUUd, 
is toft end pliaJbU; this molding opens the grain of the 
meat, which will make it imbibe the spice and salt 
much quicker than the common method of salting. The 
first Salter hands his pieces over to the second Salter, 
who molds and rubs the salt well into the meat, and if 
he observes occasion, introduces the spice^ when the 
second Salter has finished his piece, he folds it up as 
close as possible, and hands it to the packer at the har- 
ness tubs, who must be stationed near him ; the packer 
must be careful to pack his harness tubs as close as pos- 
sible. 

All the work must be carried on in the shade, where 
there is a strong current of air; this being a very mate- 
rial point in curing the meat in a hot climate. Meat 
may be cured in this manner u-ith the greatest safetyj u-htn 
the thermomeler in the shade ie at llQ degrees, the extreme 
heat assisting the curing, A good sized bullock of six 
or seven htmdred weight may be kWed and salted icithin 
the hour. 

The person who attends" with the q>ice near the first 
Salter has the greatest trust imposed upon him; besides 
the spice, he should be well satisfied that the piece is 
sufllciently salted before he permits the first Salter to hand 
the piece over to the second Salter. 

All the stdt should be very fine, and the packer besldee 
sprinkling the bottom of his harness tubs, should be 
careful to put plenty of salt between each tier of meat, 
which is very soon turned into the finest pickle. The 
pickle will nearly cover the meat as fkst as the packer 
can stow it away. 

By this method there is no doubt that the meat is psr- 
fecUy cured in thru hours from the time (^ kUling the bul- 
lock; the salt-petre in a very little time strikes through 
the meat ; however, it is always better to let it lie in 
the harness tubs till the following morning, when it 
will have an exceeding pleasant smell. on opening the 
harness tubs, then take it out and pack it in tight bar- 
rels, vith its ovji fidde. 

Provisions cured in this manner will keep during the 
longest vo3rages, are more wholesome and more padata- 
ble than any other, and a sure preventive against the 
scurvy, partly owing to the spices that are made use of 
in the curing; and also, that a careful cook may always 
make good soup from this meat, as the salt is very easily 
extracted; for the same operation which served to im- 
pregnate the meat with the salt [molding?] will also 
serve to extract it." 

The subject of curing meats, has not received the at- 
tention of chemists as much as the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the world seem to require. It 
is a problem of incalculable importance, how we can 
best preserve both flesh and fish; especially, how we 
can do it with just salt enough to be agreeable to the 
palate, without the trouble of extracting it. Pork and 
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beef hams, we know, may be lo cured. Whether the 
■mokinf^y which those vrticles receive, is iniU4>en8abIe 
to their preservatioo, is by no means certidn. What a 
waste of salt, and of goodness of the meat, and even of 
the meat itself (witness the thousands of cattle thrown 
away, except the hides, in South America,) would be 
prevented by a solution of that problem. 

This article is already too long; I therefore stop. I 
hope some of your able correspondents wiU take up this 
snl^ect. If they do not, you may hear from me again. 

NoTXS Dakuno. 

t^W'Banen, Caim., JNbtf. 17, 1845. 



FARMING IN OHIO- 



GKBAT CftOP OF INDIAN OOMN. 

I have Just returned from a tour through Licking, 
I>elaware, and Franklin counties. In passing through 
Brownsville, I called on my old friend Chas. Blakdt, 
from whom I always learn something new and interest- 
faig to the agriculturist. He has just gathered in a 
erop of com from three acres of rolling land, which 
measured a little over 400 bu8hel»~(133 bushels to the 
acre) — ^whieh I think is a very extraordinary crop for 
this kind of soil. Mr. B. informs me that when he 
eame in possession of this land, eight years since, it 
was very rough and uneven — it having been used for 
making and burning brick. After clearing off the rub- 
bish, filling up the holes, and digging 110 rods of under 
drain, he plowed, manured lightly, and sowed wheat 
with grass seed. His first crop was only eight bushels 
to the acre, and that was more than his neighbors ex- 
pected. Since then it has been occupied as a pasture 
lot for cattle and hc^. The suriaiee soil was only three 
to four inches deep, of a sandy loam, and fragments of 
sand-stone in considerable quantity — the sub-soil of yel- 
low clay and sand-stone — the whole piece rather wet and 
qMMity. He plowed it in October, 1844, ten inches deep, 
and last spring spread on 100 two horse wagon loads 
of compost manure from the yard where he had kept 
his cattle. This manure was made up from the stable, 
intermixed with coal-ashes, waste fodder, and several 
courses of saw-dust put on to make it clean and dry for 
the cattle. This had been accumulating fat three years. 
After spreading this manure, he cross plowed 12 to 
15 inches deep, and harrowed thoroughly so that the 
snrfibce soil and manure was well intermixed with a 
portion of the sub-soil and completely pulverized. 

He planted the com in rows three feet apart, and two 
feet in the row— three corns in a hill. The manure 
being old and rotten, there were no weeds. The com 
while young was harrowed once and plowed twice. 
The com is a light mixed flesh color, commonly known 
here as the Pennsylvania com — ^long grain and thickly 
set in straight rows — cob small, of reddish appearance, 
and the grain very heavy. 

I afterwards saw some of Mr. Blandy's neighbors, 
who performed part of the work on this lot the past 
season, and assisted In getting the com in, and what I 
leam from them is in confirmation of this statement. 



BBOOM CORN. 

The fine mtervale lands of the Messrs. Sullivant, near 
Columbus, have as usual been covered with com this 
season, on 400 acres of which has been grown. Broom 
Com, by Mr. Eaton, of Ohillicothe, who I understand 
has this season grown the same crop near Clrcleville and 
Chillicothe, in all to the amount of 1000 acres, which 
has been very nicely prepared, put in bales and pressed, 
and has already gone forward to be shipped to England, 
where the owner has wortcmen employed in manufius- 
tiiring it into brooms. 

CROPS OF LAST SEASON. 

On all the flat lands In the nortem part of Licking, 
parts of Delaware and Franklin, and considerable por- 
tion of the adjoining counties north, the wheat crop of 
last season was almost a total Mkan, ht comeqiience of 



a frost on the 29th May. I am told that the fiu-mers 
now have to buy their wheat for family use, and many 
who early in the spring thought their prospects good 
for a crop of 400 to 000 bushels, did not get even so 
much as their seed. 

The com crop was very good, and this Is being hauled 
a distance of twenty miles to Newark to be shipped to 
the Western Reserve, where they have lost almost all 
their crops by the severe drouth. 

I perceive that business, in sections where they eJdefiisf 
rely on the itk$at crop, has considerably declined. In 
other places where com and pork are considerable items 
of their resources, business is about as good as usual. 

In Muskingum county, they think they have little 
more than half of an average crop of wheat, but what 
there is, is of superior quality. They have here suffered 
comparatively, but little with the drouth. They have 
a new article of export — ^Hay. It is put into bundles, 
pressed and shipped to Pittsburgh, paying a good price 
to the grower, and a profit to the shipper. 

John R. Howabb. 

ZansHfUU, Ohio, Du., 1845. 

WOOL-QROWINQ ON THE PtoAIRItS Of ILLINOtS. 



LuTHEH TtTCKSR, Esq. — But a few years since we 
emigrated fh)m Vermont into this State. We soon be- 
came satisfied that wool could be grown much cheaper 
here than in our own native state. In 1843, we pur- 
chased in Columbiana county, Ohio, 2,300, and drove 
them through by land into this region. In crossing 
streams without bridges, we managed to take about 60 
to the water's edge at a time, and by the aid of two 
shepherd^s dogs, would crowd them into the river. 
Then these two dogs would go and aid the one tliat was 
left to guard the main flock, and urge them all up and 
into the stream together. They would all swim over 
without much difficulty. They travelled generally 
about twelve miles a day. 

On our arrival home we let and sold all but 1200. 
Our rule for letting was for half the wool and half the 
lambs, and as many sheep returned as let, at the end of 
the year. We wintered them on prairy hay, and a very 
little grain fed after the month of February, not to ex- 
ceed 160 bushels of com. The first winter we lost 
about 60, and raised over 400 lambs. 

The second winter we fed part of the flock timothy 
and clover; the balance on wild prairie hay. 

Those wintered oh the prairie hay did equally well 
as those fed on the English grasses. We met with con- 
siderable losses by dogs the second winter, otherwise 
the sheep came through finely without grain, except to 
about 30 stock bucks, wintered by themselves; these 
we fed a little grain daily through the winter. Our 
flock at this time amounted to about 1050. We also 
raised this season over 400 lambs. , 

The first year our flock yielded a little short of three 
pounds of wool to each sheep, and sold for 33 cents. 
This season we sold for 27 j cents per lb., and the yield 
increased a little over one- fourth of a pound to the 
fleece. 

We procured good rams in Ohio at ten dollars each, 
said to be full blood merinos. It is no more than jus- 
tice to acknowledge the increase of our second clip 
from a lot of 64 lambs got by a yearling buck which 
we ordered from Vermont, from the flock of S. W. 
Jewett, said to be a son of this stock buck For- 
tune. Every fleece from this crop of 64. was weighed 
as fast as shorn, and we did not find one tliat sheared 
less than four pounds. The lot averaged over five and 
a half pounds. One lamb got by this youn^ buck, and 
out of a ewe we purchased of Mr. Jewett, which 
dropped in the month of April, sheared this season, 
a fleece of eight lbs. fifteen ounces of beautiful wool. 
We therefore have become satisfied of the difference in 
breeds of sheep. We might have added that these two 
Vermont sheep bore the first prize at our state and 
county shows in 1843 and 1844. 

We think our sheep are better washed than we used 
to clean them In Vermont. Our mode of washing is 
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cheap and expeditious. We run two fiences angling 
from the stream where we wash, to guide the sheep at 
the termmus; we build a platfbrm over the river ; then 
by the aid of our dogs run them over this plaftorm as fast 
as possible to give motion to the water. They are 
obliged to swim about four rods to strike the opposite 
bank. Then return them across a shallow place below, 
where they can wade the stream. We jump them off 
this plank work into the river three or four times, till 
we are satisfied they are thoroughly cleansed. In this 
manner, we might, with two men and two dogs, wash 
ten thousand^ if at hand, in one day. 

We cut wild prairie hay from lands owned by go- 
vernment and speculators who do not occupy. On 
contract it is delivered in our yards at one dollar, each 
ton. 

The yearly cost of keeping our sheep cannot be over 
thirty cents per head. One boy we employ the year 
at eight dollars a month. He has the sole charge of the 
flock with the aid of two shepherd's dogs, which we 
could not do without. They aid in yarding them 
nights, and keep off the small prairie wolf. 

A Scotchman by the name of Mitchel, raises and 
trains these shepherd dogs from a pair of Scotch collies, 
imported by Murray It Co. He sells his puppies at 
about four dollars each. 

Yours, &c.y Tbuman & Isaac Habvst. 

loittUe, mn^, S^pt. ft5th, 1^5. 



THB POTATO BOX. 



Mk. Editor— Although a farmer on rather a limited 
scale, it has fallen to my lot to make a few observations 
relative to the disease called the rot in potatoes, which, 
were they published, I have thought might be of ser- 
vice to some of the agricultural community. 

In 1844, I planted potatoes on three different parts of 
the &rm on which I am situated. From part of one 
small field, consisting chiefly of a loose, gravelly soU, I 
obtained about eighty bushels of potatoes. And among 
these eighty bushels there were probably near a peck 
of rotten ones. And almost all of these grew on a part 
of the field which was lower than the rest of it, and 
where the soil consists, to a considerable extent, of 
loam and day. The field I have been describing, was 
plowed twice before planting; and in that, as well as 
in the subsequent work among the potatoes, it was my 
aim to work when the land was in a sufficiently di^ 
state to pulverise well. 

On another part of the form which is nearly level, 
and where the soil consists to a much greater extent of 
loam and clay, than the field I have Just described, I 
obtained nearly thirty bushels of potatoes, and out of 
thirty bushels, there were probably as many as one 
bushel of rotten ones. The land £Dr these potatoes 
was also plowed twice ; and care was also taken to work 
the land when dry enough to pulverise. 

From a part of the fimn which consists chiefly of a 
side-hill of a loose, gravelly soil, I obtained as many 
as seventy-five bushels of potatoes; and T>ut of these 
seventy-five bushels, there were probably not to exceed 
tour quarts of rotten ones. And what rotten ones there 
were, were almost wholly on a part of the field which 
is nearer level than the rest, and where the soil con- 
sists to a greater extent of loam and clay than the other 
partf of it. The seed potatoes planted on the last men- 
tioned piece, were many of them of the same sorts as 
those which rotted so badly in the small and nearly level 
piece I have before described. 

A part of the growing season of 1844, was unusually 
hot and wet. And these are probably among the causes 
why so many potatoes rotted that season. Flt>m my 
own experience, and from observations I made this sea- 
son, (1844,) I came to the conclusion that light, loose 
soils, and thorough plowings, are among the best means 
of obtaining potatoes free from the rot. And at the 
same time it may be said, that rich soils, with such 
'management, are well adapted to withstand any ordina- 
ry drouth. 



This season, (1845,) the disease among potatoes has 
assumed a somewhat different aspect in this region of 
country from what it presented ia. 1844. In many cases 
the potatoes which at digging time appeared to be 
sound, have rotted after being buried in the field, or put 
in cellars. And while I do not dispute that this result 
is in some degree attributable to the varieties of pota- 
toes used fbr seed, yet my observation leads me to be- 
lieve that much of it is to be charged to the wet, heavy 
state of the l^ds on which the crops were raised. And 
the following is one of my reasons for believing so. 

This season I planted near one acre of potatoes on 
land which consists almost wholly of a light, loose soil. 
The ground was plowed three times before planting, 
which rendered it so finely pulverized that the heavy 
rains of the latter part of the summer had an opportu- 
nity to leach down so as not to remain in a superabund- 
ant quantity near the top of the ground. Out of this 
acre of potatoes there were probably not to exceed two 
quarts of rotten ones; while some of my neighbora 
who planted their potatoes on partially pulverized, and 
wet, heavy land, had many of theirs rot» although they 
had in part, the same kind of seed that I planted. 

S. S. O. 

Sandlak^ N. Y., N&v., 1845. 



Mb. Editor— The potato dimase occupies so much 
of the public attention every where, thai the experi- 
ence 4nd observation of individuals may lead to a solu- 
tion of this mystery. 

Last year we lost but few by the rot. This year but 
few have escaped. We have lost upwards of 1,000 
bushels already. I have examined the various fields 
about us, and And there is little or no perceptible differ- 
ence as to soil. The disease has shown itself in every 
variety of soil in Western New-York where the potato 
grows. 

Still I am not discouraged, nor d6 I believe there is 
any more danger of the extinction of the species than 
of wheat. My own impression is that it is caused bf 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere, and that the evil 
may be cured in two ways — 

1. By early planting, and by using only the early va- 
rieties. 

2. By cutting the stems or vines as soon a<i the blight 
or rust shows itself. 

So far as my observation extends, the disease is anala- 
gous to the rust in wheat. It has been shown in a great 
number of cases, by actual experiment, that if wheat 
be cut as soon as the rust strikes the stalk, the loss is 
much less than when suffered to stand until it is ripe. 
If allowed to stand, the kernel becomes light and 
shrunken, yielding but little beyond bran. The disease 
appears in both instances in the stalk first, and the de- 
struction of the farina in the tuber and the berry, are 
but the result of the destruction of the stalk by the dis- 
ease. It is a species of gangrene which can only be ar- 
rested by severing the limb as soon as it appears. The 
remedy has been quite successful in wheat, and I have 
no doubt will be equally so with roots. I am the more 
inclined to this belief from an occurrence in my inune- 
diate vicinity. A neighbor had some potatoes planted 
in a very mucky piece of land, a reclaimed swamp; be- 
ing in low ground an early frost killed the vines. Some 
of his potatoes have rotted, while those near by, but 
upon drier ground, and where the vines were not ii^nr- 
ed by the frost, have been seriously ii^ured. It was not 
the soil, for others in like soil, but not reached by the 
frost, have been destroyed. Again our early potatoes 
which we grow in the market garden, have not been 
affected; and generally the early varieties have suffered 
the least. I can hear of none that have been diseased 
where the vines died before the blight stniok them. 

It may be that ours is only an exception; I mention 
the facts for the purpose of drawing out others on the 
same subject. 

My fttcts are truth : my inferences may go for wfutt 
they are worth. ^incerely yours, 

T. C. PXTSBS. 

Dwriit, N. y.9 J)sc. 12, 1846. 
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SDST Oir WHBAT. 



£d. CxTvnyATOTL — ^InTMtigBtioii would •eem to hare 
ertablithed that JEtetl on Wheat to a naall pliat of as 
regular and aniform a growth at wheat; and if mch to 
the &ct any apeeolation on the nl^t would bemeleM. 
Bn^ if 80» the rapidity of its growth, TiaiUe to the 
naked eye, is truly astonidilng, and any information 
eoaeeming that growth moat prove interesting to the 
community. 

Four years ago, the writer had on his ham in Tomp- 
kins county, 15 acres of beantiftil wheat. The field 
was the admiration of all who saw it. It stood thick 
OB the ground, was as tall as was desirable} the heads 
were large and long, and it presented a rich and beanti- 
ftil appearance. It then promised from 80 to 35 bushels 
to the acre of saperior wheat. Thto was the first week 
m July. The weather then became very warm, and 
for three days there were fluent light showers, with 
bright sun-dune between them. In the language of the 
fiomer, it was dose, pppressire weather. Befin-e the 
oommenoement of the ndn, there was not the least 14^- 
pearance of the rust upon any of the wheat. On the 
contrary, it then promised one of the finest and heaviest 
vops ever raised in thto State; but in less than four days 
the whole field was stricken with rust, and the result 
was 12 busheto to the arje of shrunken, instead of from 
30 to 40 busheto of superior wheat to the acre. The 
land on which it was grown was a rich clay-loam, with 
a small portion of gravel, rather moist than otherwise. 

The lot is situate near a creek of pure spring water, 
and during and immediately after the rain, a fog was 
discovered above the streamr— and also id>ove other 
streams in the vicinity. All the wheat growing near 
those streams was much injured by the rust—whereas 
that which grew half a mile distant from them remain- 
ed uniiiaured. Seven acres of mine growing on new 
enround 150 rods flrom the stream, escaped entirely— but 
it was sheltered by woodlands on two aides, and the 
ground for the most part was dry. 

The first crop on thto 15 acres gave 28 busheto (wheat) 
to the acre— the second, (oats) 40— the third, (com) 
100 bushels of ears— the fourth, (Oets) 40; the fifth, 
(wheat) after oats the same season, 20— all the finest of 
grain and no rust to cause injury. It was then stocked 
down with clover, and summer followed the second 
s^jon for the wheat which was so seriously injured 
by the rust. I^ as to maintained, Rvst is a plant, 
whence came it in three days? It wa« not wafted by the 
wind, for there was none — ^it being remarkably calm, 
damp, warm and sultry, and the sun between the 
showers, shining intensely bright. But if it be a plant, 
for its growth so as to injure wheat, it requires calm, 
damp, warm weather, and such weather must occur 
when the wheat is in the milk, or the grain soft. Some 
of our observing ftrmers say that if the rain is aceom- 
paied by wind the rust does not ii^jure the wheat. 

My belief to that the rust plant or flmgus, whatever 
it may be, always exists on the stalk of the wheat; but 
that its growth to not such as to ii\jure the plant unleas 
warm weather and moisthre unite at a particular period 
during the growth of the plant, and that prior to that 
period it is not vtoible to the naked eye; also, that 
during seasons unfavorable for its production it does not 
attain maturity. It, for example, the grain has passed 
the millcy state and has become in a degree hard, then 
the rust will not ii^jare it in the leart, however fkvora- 
ble the weather for its production may be. 

In confirmation of this he would remark, that during* 
the most part of July last, in thto section the weather 
was very dry and warm. Yet about the 15th of the 
month, we had some wet, warm weather, and the con- 
tequence was that most of our fields of wheat were 
stricken with rust; but the berry was formed when the 
wet weather commenced, and the wheat was too for ad- 
Tanced to be injured — the rust proved too trifling to 
cause ii^iury — the wet and warm weather was not per- 
haps of suiicient duration. The showers were short, 
and the rait did not so for piogiew as to stop the circu- 



lation of the sap, and the henry obtained the necessar}- 
npply. 

Our crops of wheat have not been so fine for mai^ 
years — the berry to large and the wheat of a superior 
quality. Even the late sown wheat, although affected 
by the iiist, has esci4>ed injury. The berry to not info* 
rior to that sown earlier, but the yield to the acre is not 
so great by one-fourth. Superior cultivation and early 
sowing are the best preventives of the iqjuriou* effects 
of rust yet discovered. But the writer believes he has 
discovered a remedy for the rust, plant or no plant. He 
is preparing to make the experiment the next season, 
and if snecessAil the result wiU be communicated. 

He also believes that great crops of wheat may ycC 
be grown as well in the counties on the Hudson as in 
Western New-Tork. We shall see. 

A Fauikb or ToMVKiirs Cotrwrr. 



THE PLUM, NECTARINE, APRICOT, AND ALMOND. 



Thk Plvm adapts itself readily to almost any soil 
and situation, and will flourish any where except in a 
clay, marshy, or very sandy location. A rich friable 
soil to however to be preferred, and where not so, it 
should be made so by culture. The plum, nectarine, 
and apricot, being smooth skinned Ikvit, are sul^t to 
the attfcks of the enrcuUo. But if the trees are paved 
round as for as the branches extend, or are planted in 
ground that is much trodden, and thus rendered hard 
and impervioua to the insect, or if the ground around 
the trees to strewed with gravel; the luect will not 
be able to find shelter there, and consequently the trees 
will be free fit>m its depredations. The different va- 
rieties of plums used in Germany, France, and Italy, 
for prunes are very productive, and there would be no 
difliculty, if a proper locality were selected, in estab- 
lishing extensive and profitable orchards for this ol^Ject. 
The plum being exceedingly hardy would command a 
preference over many other fruits, which do not flour- 
iah in an equally northern climate. 

Thk Nbctabink, Apbicot, and Almond, require 
a precisely similar soil and culture as prescribed for the 
peach. The nectarine to equally hardy, and the two 
latter equally a^ much so. In this latitude the apricot 
to most productive when i^acted in a location some- 
wiiat sheltered flrom thenorth and west, but many of 
the robust varieties exact no such precaution. 

The culture of the almond could be snccessflilly ex- 
tended in the states south of the Potomac, and orchards 
planted there would require no more care than the peach, 
and would soon by their abundant crops supersede the 
necessity of importations of thto fruit, which are made 
to a very large amount. Pure Ameripaniam will al- 
ways aim at the production of every article requisite to 
our comfort within our own national limits. 

Flushing, V§c. 10, 1846. W. A. PuircE. 



gOroULAB OAtrSB OF DEATH OP A OOM^. 



Thk noted Hereford cow MaUhl$$s, which was im- 
ported from Engtond by Messrs. Cobniko and Sotham, 
in 1840, died a few days since from a singular cause. 
On a post mortem examination, it was found that her 
death was occasioned by a portion of the skeleton of a 
calf which wa« found in the uterus. The bones con- 
sisted of several Joints of the back, the sharp comers 
of which, by Irritating the parts with which they came 
in contact, had brought on inflammation and mortifica- 
tion. She had not had a calf nor taken the bull for 
more than two years, and for more than a year Mr. So- 
tliam had occasionally seen evidences of there being the 
remains of a calf in her. She probably, however, ex- 
perienced but little inconvenience from it, till the de- 
composition had proceeded so for that only the frag- 
ments of the Skeleton spoken of remained. Trom not 
having given milk for sometime, she had become very 
fot, and but for the circumstance above mentioned, 
would have been beef of the fliet quality. 
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ELH-WOOD COTTAOE, ROC B ESTER. -[Fif . « 



r surwooD cottaok. 



Lqthkk TueiM, Ei«. — Agntatiij to reqimt, I 
Moil 7011 henw!Ui the drairiD^ plaai, kc, of > ninl 
gothlc cottaga which I bnilt U " Eluwck>d," — (Itw 
this with which my little Rural Home Farm, on Oeue- 
■M-«t., RoclieKer, iaih been digniflMl,) the lut jtmr. 
After mmking np mr mlod to builJ, m; fint aim ni to 
get np and adopt that ityU of cottage whoae uprMHrn 
tbould moM nearly md approprlatcl; correspoiul with 
tbKt of the liU upon which I wu to bnlld. H7 neil 
ott(eet wai to eombine limple elegance, an apt exprea- 
•kworpurpoie, anitatility and convenience of amnge- 
W4UI, with economy of expeniUture. How tkr I have 
been toeeeMtUl in theae partieulan, I leave it for eood 
JadgM to decide; ailor myielf, I we nothing, ai yet, 
IbM I could triih to alter. For aeveial yean I have 
taken a ileep and lively intereet in the ttudy at Rural 
Architecture, and the mode* of bawtifying the home* 
of our rural population. And although in my reaearch- 
M Had ■tndici on thcM >at>)ecli, I have ooaiulLed Lou- 
don, and moit of the atandard writers, yet I have de- 
rirad more inlerert and profit from Downino'i admira- 
ble work* oo thoee aut^t*, than from all ihe other* 
log«thart Bad I would here aekaowledge my indebled- 
Mm to hi* loggeitioa* and illuttratiooi, for much of Ihe 
■irit DftbcoottagepUnwhiBhlherepreient; andlik*. 
wlMto the AiU and taatflofHEavnN Austin. Ewi., the 
■eeompilahed ■rehitect, who hai with aueh facility talcm 
■; own emde notioaa and *ugge*tioD*and brought Ihere- 
bQu Biefa perfect aymmatry of proportion*, iMauty of 
l>rm and elegance ot axpreMion, a* the plan* which he 
hMdimwn with ao much taate and accuracy, moat con- 
etairively ihow. The tpiriled pencil drawing wa« 
fetched by Mr. Cleveland, an artiu of promliingabili- 
liM. 

nil* cottage fronta the eail — the view here given of 
tb* elevation, bg. 6, 1* from the aouth-eaat. It *taiida 
^lOD an emiueoee, about one hundred feel from Ihe 
■treat, aiid hai, 11 will be ieen, large, line, branching 
elB*, and a number of lowering pOplara, in Ihe back 
ground and at the right, which aiid npl a little to the 
plctureique eBbct of the cottage ilielf. The *ile «a* 
ehoien Ihut near the public n^, becauie the ground 
wai the higbeat and belt auitad Ibr the purpoae, and 
becBuae of the Soe large elDuand olher tree* and (hrub- 
bery, which have, (the former, at leaal,} Ihe advantage 
of a growth ofaome liCly year*. It commandi beauli- 
ttl and pictureaque landacape view* in nearly every di- 
rection — iociudiag a line view of a large portion of 
the city of Rocheater, in the luburb* of which " lUm- 
wood " i* lituated, a >hort diitance wett of, but in Hill 
Tlewof thcGeneiee river and Mount Hope. 

The (iHTol uatoitr or outward eipreaiion of the Col- 
lage ii, I think, ia admiiable keeping with the mraloh- 
Jiet* arouod it. I canaol bettor deicribe it than in tba 



beaut'dil language of Qowntng, in ipealcing of a similar 
style of cottage. "It belong* to the class of neatlj 
decorated, rural Gothic edifices, abounding in carvefl 
verge boards and pendant clustered chimney lops and 
irregular outlines. There Is something indicating m 
certain license of architectural imagination, not to be 
precisely measured by the rule and square, orthestrlct- 

not in any ease, be wecled 00 a bare plain, as ia such 
a place all it* pietureaquenec* would seem out of keep- 
ing, unmeaoiug and abannl. Bat let it be partially 
hidden, or half concealed by ciDMericg foliage, and 
amimllated, a* it were, with nature, by the iaterluelng 
and intertwining branches and bough* around it, and of 
which it* ornament* are in some degree a repetition, 
and we shall feel it to be in perfect unison with ilsaita- 
ation. Whoever ha* leen one of theae cottage*, wUk 
ita rich gables breaking ont Iron among the intrioaey 
of tall atema and shadowy foliage will raailily coolea* 
that he has rmrely beheld anything more barmonioua 
aiid delightful, than the charming aflect thereby pro- 
duced. Some one has truly remarked, thai ihe utihi- 
leclure of our dwellings is moat appropriate, when it 
embodiei and brealhea forlh a liiimt ixprtnian, a oharac- 
Icr to which we think the rural Gothic, with its quaint, 
independent, comfortable, and extended air, leema fully 
to lay claim." 

But aa to dtfoiff.— The main building i* 3S leet IVont, 
by 25 feet deep, with a rear addition one story higb 
above the baaement, and 34 feet deep by 20 feet wii^ 
(including the side verandah,) wilh a vrash kitchen and 
woodhouae underneath, opening out nearly on a level 
with the ground, owing totheslopeof iheback.ground. 
Theheight of the Qnt story iu the main building is Ion feat 
in the clear; aecond slory, eight feel, excepting whera 
the pitch of Ihe roof reduces it to about six feet, only 
in the room from which Ih^ front gable prqjecls, which 
is ftill height. The front verandah is about T by 34 
feet, wilh slep* in front anil at either end, and lattice 
balluilers between. The vestibule is lighted by glaied 
panels in the front door; and light is thrown into the 
back hall through Ihe glazed door between it and Ibe 
vestibule, and through a like door between Ihe hall arid 
dining-room. The drawing-room or parlor is 15 by 
34 feet In the clear, besides the bay-winclow, which ia 
24 ftoet by S, nuking Ibe drawing-room I74 feet wide 
across the centre; this room, and also Ihe vestibule, are 
neatly comioad, and the taller baa a handaome roastia, 
in Ihe centre of the ceiling, from which is suspended a 
hall lamp. The pleaiani bay-window la designed lo 
look out upon a pretty flower-ganlea on the aoulh of 
the house, and Ihe view from the rear window will be 
mo*l charming by eonverling a portion of the rear v«< 
■ ^pon which it look*,) into a conservatory b 






:e Ihe viaw through the window* 
01 me uming or living room, into II, very plcBSlng and 
agreeable. The neat, pleasant little library (10 by IS 
fiitS^ ia aiy &voiila nwn^ and mqi beu*edlbrarea*p 
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>( needed fiw more seclnded 



Fint Floor. 
Uonor ■Itting' room, wbtn 

IHDpo*"; it hsioonDectedwith itaconvenleot closet or 
MCeM forbiHilnOTOtherines. The aorwry, (10 by 17 
fcet,) is tlio I. conTenlent room, in * qniot retired por- 
Wontrf thahoiae, with ■ large ctosM opening' Into It, un- 
der the stairt. The chamber Matra para up between the 
library and nnrseir, with a door ■! the foot, and one be- 
tween tbe haJl and Teitibfde, eo that (he ttairt ein be 
anute lecluded fiw private me or aeceuihle for more 
poblic parpoMi, ai eimunslaiicei or convenience may 
Mqnirs — and Will aoawer tot both front and bact itain. 
Thedo<»a, andallof the wood-work in (he flrrtrtory of 
tbe main part, and in the dining room, are psinted 
with two good ooataand then oak-grained and nmlahed ; 
Hw window taih' are grained in like manner; the 
btOaooe of Inalde wood-wmk, ipchtdin^ chamben, 
he., painted three food eoata. The dining or living 
mom (13( by 16 feet,) is coonacted by dooci with the 
parlor, nursery, and hall, at one end, with a china clo- 
■at at the other, and open* Into an entry, from whieh 
you pan out doors, into the kilohen, or down callai. 
The kitchen (12 by 13i feet,) -ia separated ftoio the 
Oinlng-room by two doors, in order to prevent the 
steam and unpleasant odors of the cooking operations 
bom penetrating other portiona of the house. The 
kitchen has conDcctod with it, a china closet, pantry, 
»nd scrVRnt-s bed-room. The chamber over the fhwl 
part, it will be seen, contains sii very pretty bed- 
rooms, with suitable closets, steps to the attic, &.c. All 
the infide walls and ceiltugs {ilabtered with handsome 
hard-flniih ; and the casings, doors, Lc, Onisheil In the 
qipropriate gothic style. 

The outside is covered with sheathing of pine boards, 
one inch thick and ten inches wide, toogne -and -grooved 
together, and nailed vertically to the frame, and the 
iomlB covered by strips or battens, three inchas wide 
In ipeaking of this kind of covering, Mr. Downing 
«n>-"Wa suggest tlUi mode as a varUlion, as it. 




very warm and dry beme, and the efltet 
ii good." liie outside la painted three coats, of a 
mellow shade, and smalted with beat lake sand. — 
Tbe clualer ehimney-tops are constmcted of bricba 
moulded into riupe fbr the purpose. The glass En (h« 
rs are cot diamonding. The bu^e golhlc win- 
the front gaUe opens down to the floor, Ihrangh 
which yon pass out of the chamber on to the balconjr 
the porah to the front door. 




ClumUn.-{Pit- a.) 
I have been thus minute in giving the details, so that 
anyone can judge of Che style of finish and conveniene* 
of arrangement which may be obtained at a compara- 
tive small price. The whole expense does not exceed 
$2,500, Including a hot-air furnace, which costs about 
$150. I contracted to have every thing flnialied cosi< 
pleta for something less than the first sum. 

Yoors with respect, Tho«. H. Htatt. 

Nov., 18J6. 
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MB. QUIHUXV AnnBfWIL 



Wk inyite a pertual of the following addres dellrer- 
•d at the annual exhibition of the N. Y. State Agrieul- 
tiinl Society at Utica, in September hut, by Hon. Jo- 
8IAH QniNCT, Jr« It truly ipeaks << in thoughts that 
breathe and wordt that burn;" and we feel confident 
that no one will rise Irom its perunl without being 
made <« wiser and better." We esteem it a Ntw Ttmr^s 
Gift of great ralne^ and which, unlike many new-year 
books, may be profitably read at all seasons of the 
year. 

Mr. Preatdent and Oendemen of the N. Y. 8. Ag. 8oei«ty : 

If there were any spot that woold of itself inspire a 
man with eloquence on the subject of agriculture, it is 
the one we now occupy. We stand in the center of the 
agrienltnral district of the great state of the Union. In 
lUl view the lovely valley of the Mohawk, famous in 
history and celebrated in song, stretches away to the 
distance. Before us, by thousands add tens of thousands, 
stand the men who hare felled its ibrests and caused it 
to blossom like the rose. Around us are the proofs of 
the skill and intelligence that have characterised their 
labors. Beneath us is the soil from whose maternal bo- 
som we draw our sabsistence. Above us is the canopy 
of Heaven that stretches equally over all. 

We stand In the great temple dedicated to agricul- 
ture — a temple, at the raising of whose columns the 
« morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy " — a temple, not made with hands, eter- 
nal as the Heavens. 

But, alas ! Mr. President, the age of inspiration is 
passed, and I never felt a stronger desire to ask the kind 
consideration of an audience, than when, under rather 
unusual circumstances, I now rise to address you. The 
exhibitions of agricultural skill and agricultural success, 
which we have witnessed on this occasion, have im- 
pressed the truth most deeply upon my mind that it was 
hardly worth while for the New- York State Agricultu- 
ral Society to send all the way to Boston, to get me to 
instruct the New- York iarmers in the management of 
their farms. If I indulged any hopes that the agricul- 
tural knowledge conveyed in this address would caule 
two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, 
those hopes are dissipiOed. And to prevent any disap- 
pointment, I would assure the audience, that as to flocks 
and dairies, the raising of cattle and the cultivation of 
com, they must go on in the old fiuhioned way for any- 
thing I have to say to the contrary. But there are other 
snttiects of interest connected with agriculture, and no 
one can look around upon this assembly without feeling 
that the Fanner is of more importance than his &rm; 
and the results of the occupation on his character, than 
any of its more material products. 

The relative position of the American fermer pos- 
sesses a deep interest to Individuals and the community. 
To individuals, as it may decide the wavering as to the 
course they should pursue, or render them contented 
with the one they have adopted; to the public, for every- 
thing that tends to elevate the agricultural class, is of 
the first importance to the state. 

What then is the position of the American fumer 
when compared with that of the merchant, the politi- 
cian, the lawyer? Should he be content with his lot 
for himself and his children? Or should he leave his 
occupation and adopt some other? Like every other 
position, that of the farmer has its dark side as well as 
its bright one. And to decide on its comparative ad- 
rantages, we must inquire what is the object of man's 
existence, and how shall he attain the end of his being? 

To these questions, history and revelation, the world 
around and the qiirit within us, answer, that the object 
of man's existence is happiness. Happinesp here, and 
happiness forever. And the condition of that happiness 
is the diligent and proper exercise of his affbetions and 
his feculties. If this be the case, does the situation of 
Btt American farmer offer a fair opportunity of Insuring 
this happiness? 

To be happy la the oltfeet of life, and aU that the 



world can give towards it, la health and eompetsaee ■ 
<< Health of body is above all riches, and a strong body- 
above infinite wealth." And where is health to b« 
found? There is no need of an audible answer. Loolr 
around. Bright ^es and blooming cheeks, as well •• 
strong arms and untiring strength, tell us that earth's 
first blessing is bestowed upon those who labor apoa 
her boaom. 

But health is often undervalued by its poesew or, or 
only appreciated when lost. Wealth, the more obviovs 
and immediate reward of labor, is the chief portoit of 
the active. And here the farmer thinks he has a rig'ht 
to complain. The merchant will sometimes make non 
in a year than he can in a lifetime; and it is not woa- 
derftU that he sometimes aski^ would it not be better to 
leave small rewards, though regular and eeilaln, for 
the chance of obtaindng greater? To decide this qaea- 
tion, we must ask—What Is the price he pays? What 
is the reward he obtains? 



What is the price he pays? To say nothing of his 
moral exposures^ In the great majority of cas es , health 
of body and serenity of mind. Follow such a one into 
the crowded streets, or the close workshop. His strength 
for a time sustains him, but confinement and bad air 
soon deprive him of his healthftil energy, and disease 
and premature decay become too often his portion. But 
supposing health can be preserved, where is his serenity 
of mhid? 

The risks attendant on n^id accumulation are always 
in proportion to the chances of success. The farmer 
sows his seed, and has no doubt but that the harvest 
will repay him. But he who embarks in speculations 
that promise sudden and great wealth, knows that he 
may be « sowing the wind, to reap the whirlwind." 
And the constant fear of such a result, embitters his 
days and renders his nights restless. Ajid if attained, 
success gives but little satisfaction. The higher the rise, 
the wider the horizon; the greater the accumulation, 
the more exorbitant the de^re. And this is not the 
extent of the evil. A total want of independence is too 
often the result. Few men in our community have 
those resources that will enable them to carry on ex- 
tensive operations on their own means. Almost all de- 
pend upon borrowing, and <'the borrower is a servant 
unto the lender." But even if success should be the 
portion of the aspirant for riches, when is he to attain 
to it? Does it come forward to meet him? Years of 
anxiety may be repaid by wealth; but how seldom is 
this the case. More than ninety in every hundred, even 
in regular mercantile pursuits, fell. There are but few 
capital prizes in this lottery. The name of the fortu- 
nate holder may be seen at every comer, but where are 
the ninety and nine who draw blanks? And If attained, 
how uncertain is its possession! Wealth <« gotten by 
vanity," (by which, I suppose, Solomon meant specula- 
tion,) « shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by 
labor shall increase," is a doctrine as true now as when 
first delivered; and is one which the experience of ev- 
ery age tends to corroborate. 

And after all, what is the advantage of great wealth, 
or, what is great wealth itself? It exists only in com- 
parison. '<A man is as well off," said the great capi- 
talist of the United States, <* who is worth half a mill- 
ion of dollars, as he would be if he were rich." And 
one of the satirical papers of the day tells us, that when 
Baron Rothschild, the Jewish banker, read that the in- 
come of Louis Phillippe, was only fifty dollars a min- 
ute, his eyes filled with tears; for he was not aware of 
the existence of such destitution. After the comforts 
of life are supplied, wealth becomes merely an imagi- 
nary advantage, snd its possession does not confer any 
material for happiness, which an industrious and fore- 
handed fermer does not possess. <' We will conquer all 
Italy," said Pyrrhus, to his prime minister, ** and then 
we will pass into Asia; we will overrun her kingdoms, 
and then we will wage war upon AfHca; and when we 
have conquered all, we will sit down quietly and e^loy 
ourselves." ** And why," replied his minister, " should 
we not sit down and e^Joy ourselves without taking all 
this tioablel»» And why m«y not yoii» It may be said 
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to many an aspirant after wealth, e^Joy in reality all 
you seek, in your present condition? 
> "Gire me neither poyerty nor riches,'* was the 
prayer of one of the sages of antiquity. And Lord Ba- 
eoo, the wisest man of modem times, says, ** seelr not 
proud riches, but rather such as thou mayest i^et justly, 
use soberly, distribute eheerftxlly and leave contentedly." 
And can there be a truer description of a ftirmer's for- 
tune? There is no greater independence than that 
possessed by a contented fore-handed former. **Tell 
your master,*' said a Roman (general, to the ambassador 
of the king of Persia, who came to bribe him with 
great wealth, and found him washing the vegetables 
that were to constitute his dinner with his own hands, 
« tell your master that all the gold in Persia, can never 
bribe the man who can contentedly live upon tumeps." 

And the answer was as true in philosophy, as it was 
elovateil in patriotism. To be happy, man must limit 
his desires. And when he has sufficient for his needs, 
should remember that the temptations and perplexities 
incident to overgrown wealth, more than counterba- 
lance its seeming advantages. Health of body and com- 
petence of estate are all the requisites for organic hap- 
piness thvt the world can bestow. And to say that 
agricultural pursuits are eminently calculated to insure 
these, is only to reiterate the language of past ages, and 
to repeat the testimony of our own. If you leave such 
pursuits, the hazard increases at the profit auc^ments. 
The amount of the premium is always proportioned to 
the greatnen of the risk« 

But health and the conveniences of life are not all 
that a man requires to make him happy. He desires to 
be useful, he wishes to be esteemed. And what pro- 
fession can boast of a higher claim to utility than that 
of the fiumer? The g^reater part of mankind must be 
agriculturists, and on their character the well-being of 
every state must depend. Our free institutions are val- 
ued, but how shall they be preserved? By the virtue 
of the people. History gives no other answer. No 
truth is more clearly emblazoned on her pages than 
that if a nation would be l^ree, they must be intelligent- 
ly virtuous. And here the agricultural class become of 
the first importance to the state. The influence of a 
virtuous yeomanry on her character, like that of the 
air on the individual, are seen in the strength of those 
who are unconscious of its presence. 

But they have still a further power. If, '< when the 
righteous are in authority, the people rejoice," they 
who by their numbers hold the gift of office, have an 
influence second to none in the republic. 

The political influence of the agricultural class, is an 
important but a dangerous topic before an audience like 
the present, as particular applications may be made of 
general observations. To prevent such a consequence, 
I would illustrate my meaning by reference to tlie old- 
est political disquisition in existence, which is remark- 
able as showing the similarity of political aspirants in 
all ages; and which, as it was written two thousand 
years before the discovery of this continent, can hardly 
be supposed to refer either to the advocates of Texas or 
the tariff. 

It is more than three thousand years since Jotham 
called to the men of Shechem, to listen to a parable : 
** The trees of the forest went out to choose a king ovier 
them; and they said unto the olive tree, 'reign thou 
over us.' " The answer shows who was meant by the 
olive. « Should I leave my fittness wherewith by me 
they honor God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the trees?" It was the answer of a religious add con- 
scientious man, who foared that public station would 
not be favorable to the virtues which were the objects 
of his life. 

« And the trees said to the flg tree, come thou and 
reigpti over us; and the fig tree answered, should I for- 
sake my sweetness and my good fhiit, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees?" Could a better personification 
have been found of a close, calculating man, who 
looked out for the main chance, and took special care 
of number one? It was his own sweetness and good 
fruit that influenced his decision. The emoluments of 
ofllee such a one knew were small and precarious; and 



as for honors he would not give a fig for the whole of 
them. 

« Then said the trees to the vine, cdme thou and 
reign ovei- us." The vine was one of your popular fel- 
lows who can take hold of any thing to help himself 
up ^ who is always on the fence, when nothing higher 
olTers, and who, too pliant to stand alone, will run well 
if properly supported. But his vocation was >< to cheer 
the hearts of gods and men," and as office-holding and 
popularity did not agree very well together, he 'de- 
clined the honor. 

« Then said all the trees to the bramble, come thou 
and reign over us." There were two reasons why this 
call alone was unanimous. He had nothing particular- 
ly to do, and he kept himself perpetually before the 
public. He had nothing particularly to do, he had nei- 
ther wine nor oil, beauty nor sweets to recominettd 
him. He was a fit representative of a class who then 
existed. Nobody could tell what they were made for, 
and nobody could divine what they followed for a liv- 
ing. But yet the bramble was not one to be forgotten. 
He was always before the public. He planted himself 
by the wayside, and caught hold of everybody that 
passed; there was no getting along for the bramble; 
and it may be that they made him king, on the same 
principle that young laidies sometimes marry an impor- 
tunate lover — to get rid of him. And how did th» 
bramble receive his nomination? Did he distrust hif 
powen or decline the office? Oh no! He was up for 
everything, and up to anything. He could not boast 
much of himself, so he strove to magnify his office. 
<<And the bramble said, i^ in truth, ye anoint me 
king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow ; if not, then let a fire come out of the bramble 
and devour the cedan of Lebanon." 

Such was the opinion of Jotham, three thousand 
years ago, on the probable feelings and conduct of 
rulers who were placed in authority without the requi- 
sites for office. He believed that a fire would go out 
of the bramble to destroy the noblest and most elevated 
in the land. By the bramble he meant Abimelech, 
who was elected king of Shechem, because his mother 
was a native of the city. His course was as Jotham 
had foretold; a fire did go out of the bramble. He 
slew three score and ten men of his brethren on one 
stone. And as for Shechem, he took occasion of their 
revolt, and put every man, woman and child to the 
sword, burned the city with fire, sowed it with salt, 
and left a warning to future ages, of the danger of put- 
ting, through folly or affection, improper men into office. 

If now, as formerly, the prosperity of the state is so 
intimately connected with the character of the ruler% 
how great is the power, and how evident the duty of 
a class of men, who removed from the immediate strug- 
gle, hold, by their numbers, the gift of office. If, 
they are faithflU, our republic will have a stability that 
no one before it has possessed. If, doubting their im* 
portance, they neglect the trust committed to them, 
they may learn, too late, that they have sold their 
country's birthright; and when they would recall the 
blessing of their fathers, they may find there is no 
place for repentance, though they seek it diligently 
and with tean. 

But perhaps it will be said that the agricultural clasSy 
though collectively powerfhl, are individually of small 
comparative importance. Together they may be liken- 
ed to the ocean that supports a nation's navy and tosses 
it from its bosom, with as much ease as it F^afts a 
feather. Still the individual is but a drop, resembling 
others so nearly as to attract neither notice nor ailmira- 
tion. But this is not peculiar to this class. It applies 
equally to all. Few, from the very definition, can be 
distinguished. 

But of all the professions, it appears to me that the 
farmers are the last who ought to complain that, as ay 
class, they do not receive a full proportion of the hon- 
ors of the republic. Our chief magistrates have dif- 
fered in many points, but they have generally agreed ia 
this; that before, and in many cases after the election, 
they have been &rmera. There was the farmer of 
I Mount- Vernon, and the fimner of Monticello; the far 
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mer of the North-Bend, and the fanner of the Hermit- 
age; the farmer of Tennessee and the farmer of Ash- 
land; the farmer of Lindenwald and the fanner of 
Marshfleld. So that it well may be urged, that though 
all the farmers can't be presidents, aU the presidents 
must be fanners. 

But besides this there are in agricultural life great 
opportunities of individual usefulness. The effects of 
example and precept extend farther than we can imag- 
ine. When you throw wheat into the g^und, you 
know what will be the product; but when you exem- 
plify or inculcate a moral truth, eternity alone can de- 
velop the extent of the blessing. 

About a hundred years ago there lived in Boston a 
tallow-chandler. He was too ignorant to give and too 
poor to pay for his children's instruction, but he was a 
wise and an honest man, and there was one book, 
upon whose precepts he relied, as being able to instruct 
his children how to live prosperously in this world, as 
well as to prepare them for another. We are told that 
he daily repeated to them this proverb: ^'Seett thou a 
man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings." In process of time this tallow-chandler died 
and was forgotten. But the good seed had fallen 
upon good ground. One of his little boys obeyed his 
father's instruction ; he was diligent in his business, and 
he did stand before kings, the first representative of 
his native land! He lived as a philosopher, to snatch 
the lightning from heaven; as a statesman, to wrest 
the sceptre from tyrants. And when he died, he con- 
fessed that it was the moral teachings of his fiiither, ad- 
ded to the little learning he picked up in a town school 
at Boston, to which he owed his success, his happiness 
and his reputation. He did what he could to testify 
how sensible he was of these obligations. He be- 
queathed liberally to his native city, the means of in- 
ducing the young to improve their advantages, and to 
enable the industrious to succeed in their callings. And 
he erected a monument over his &ther to tell his vir- 
tues to another age. But the glory of the fitther was 
in the child. His son's character was his noblest mon- 
ument. The examples that son set, of industry, perse- 
verance and economy, have excited and are exciting 
many to imitate them. And thousands, yet unborn, 
may owe their success and happiness to the manner in 
which a text was enforced, by a poor tallow-chandler, 
upon Benjamin Franklin. 

But, being useful and profitable to others, is not the 
only advantage of a farmer's life. He who is wise 
may be profitable to himself. In the most busy agri- 
cultural life, there are houn that can be devoted to in- 
tellectual improvement. And I confess, in my Ideal of 
the American farmer, much more is included than the 
regular, systematic performance of the routine of plow- 
ing and sowing, reaping and gathering into bams. 

I cannot satisfy my imagination with the hard work- 
ing man, who, after toiling through the day, has no 
thought at its close, but to satisfy his animal nature and 
to sleep. No, the man who cannot find some time for 
the cultivation of his intellect, is in a wrong position; 
and does not improve as he might the situation in 
which he is placed. This it is, that spiritualizes his 
labor and raises hira above the brute that labors for him. 
I do not expect him to be learned on subjects for which 
he has no occasion; but if he enjoys the priceless boon 
of health, let him know something of that most won- 
derful instrument, his own body, — that if that « harp 
of thousand strings '' should fail, he may with some in- 
telligence repair the evil. Let him know something 
of the physiology of the vegetable world; and every 
blade of grass and ear of com will speak to him of the 
benevolence and skill of the Great Contriver. Let him 
not enjoy the sunshine without some knowledge of 
the laws of light, or see his field ilrinking in the 
dew, without understanding its adaptation to the pur- 
poses of nutrition. It is in the power of every man 
to reserve some portion of his time for these pursuits; 
and he will find that every addition to his stock of 
knowledge will make his walks the pleasanter, the 
flowers the sweeter, and every thing more full of inte- 
rest and meaning. 



But there is something superior to intellectual plea- 
sure ; and can a sphere be better adapted to a progren 
in the moral qualities than the one he occupies? ^erjr 
situation must be a scene of trial. Yet different states 
have different temptations. The difficulty of entering 
the narrow path, is not, m every case, likened to the 
passing of a camel through a needle's eye. Ag^colta- 
ral life has few temptations — no risks are run in its pur- 
suit — ^no deception is used in its progress— no conceal- 
ment is required for its success — it is open, manly^ 
straight-forward. It depends on no one*s &vor; H 
rests on no one's promise, excepting His, who has said, 
that << while the world endureth, seed time and harvest, 
siunmer and winter, shall not cease.** And while free 
from tempation, such a life gives ample scope for tile 
exercise of all those duties that elevate man, wliUe 
benefiting his race. It is not required of many men in 
a generation to do some great thing for themselves or 
for their country. It is the little every day duties and 
habits that mark the character. It was not in the shouts 
of multitudes, that the old patriarchal farmer delighted. 
But it was ** when the eye saw him, then it M e ssed 
him; and when the ear heard him, then it bore witness 
of him." The opportunities of exercising the elevatsd 
virtues are ever present to the independent farmer. 
Like the patriarchs- of old he stands at the head of his 
family. Like them, he should rule his household after 
him, — instructing, consoling, supporting. 

And there are others dependent upon him, who owe 
their comfort and well-being to his care; and whose 
dependence may be the means of awakening sentiments, 
that even religion has not overlooked. When the great 
lawgiver of the Jews led them from the house of bond- 
age, and by divine command established them as an ag- 
ricultural people, his laws recognised the advantages of 
such a life for the formation of character. To remem- 
ber and love the Giver, and r^oice before Him, in the 
spring-time and in the harvest, on the anniversary of 
their deliverance and on festal days, was the first and 
great commandment, and the second was like unto it. 
Love and kindness to the neighbor, to the stranger, to 
the widow, to the fiitherless, were enjoined as conge- 
nial duties. But the directions stopped not here. "Hie 
brute creation of every kind shared in his remembrance. 
The Sabbath was to be observed, '<that thy ox and thy 
ass may rest." And when the harvest was g^hered in, 
the mute and patient laborer was not to be Ibrgotten : 
he should share the grain for which he had toiled, and 
the command, <'thon shalt not muzzle thy ox when he 
tr^adeth out the com," secured to him at least a portion. 

But freedom from temptations, and opportunities of 
exercising the virtues, are not the only fiscilities that 
an agprieultural life offers for the formation of an ele- 
vated character. The scenes that surround it, the un- 
ceasing regularity of cold and heat, summer and winter, 
seedtime and harvest, cannot but lead the observing 
mind up to their Author. In no crowded workshop hit 
time is spent. The broad fields and the high moun* 
tains, and the running streams, diflbse health and cheer- 
fulness around. No smoky lamp sheds a doubtfU glim- 
mer over his task; the glorious sun sends his rays for 
millions of miles to warm, and enlighten, and gladden 
his path. The religious sentiment is nowhere so nata- 
rally developed as among rural scenery. How great is 
the charm that agricultural allusions throw over sacred 
poetry ! It was a youth spent in rural scenes, that ena- 
bled the sweet singer of Israel to touch a chord, re- 
sponsive to every human heart. 

The voice of the son of Jesse is always sweet, bat 
how different its tones from the various situations of 
his eventful life. The rhepherd-boy, keeping his fa* 
ther''s sheep, is filled with adoration as he g^es on the 
mi^estic scene above, and exclaims, " what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thoa 
visitest him V Or, rapt with love at the care of the 
Creator, reminding him of that which he himself exer- 
cised towards the objects of his charge, he bursts out, 
<< the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." His 
voice, too, comes to us from the palace and the eamp : 
fh>m the statesman and the warrior; but in a tone how 
altered. The innocence and feith of the shepherd-boy. 
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bave not preaerred him in more trying leenes. The 
wailingp of the adulterer and the murderer; the prayer 
lor deliverance from blood and guiltiness; the remorse, 
the despair of conscience, are there. And well may he 
exclaim, as he looks hack upon his early days and his 
later career, '< Oh I had I wings like adove> then would 
J fly away and be at rest." 

But some one, smarting under ills that are common to 
every lot, may say, ** in description a farmer's life may 
be poetic and delightful; but we want to be rich; we 
want to be powerful; we want to look down upon 
others. That is happiness; that is the usefulness to 
which we aspire. I am ambitious, and avaricious and 
envious. I have no scope here : I can never be happy 
as a flurmer." And in what position can you be happy t 
Where do these feelings produce aught but misery 1 An 
ambitious, avaricious, envious fiumer cannot be happy 
on his fkrm, for it is a law of man's nature that no out- 
ward situation shall satisfy a disordered mind. And of 
agricoltucal pursuits no more can be said than is alleged 
of godlinev by the apostle, <* with eontentment, it Is 
great gain." 

What, then, is the eoneliition of thia whole matter? 
The agrleoltaral life is one eminently calculated for hu- 
vaii happiness and human virtae* But let no other 
fsaUiag or ponoit of honest industry, be despised or en- 
vied. One eannot say unto another, " I have no need 
of thee;" and to every one there are compensations 
made that render all, in a great degree, satisfied with 
their lot. Envy not the wealth of the merchant; it 
has been won by anxieties that you never Imew, and is 
held by so fhul a tenure as to deprive its possessor of 
perfect security and perfect peace. While your slum- 
beiy have been sound, his have been disturbed by calcu- 
lating chances, by fearful anticipations, by nncertainty 
of results. The reward of your labor is sure. He feels 
that an hour may strip him of his possessions, and turn 
him and his fiunily on the world in debt and penury. 

£nvy not the leaming of the student. The hue on 
his cheek testifies of the vigils by which it has been at- 
tained. He has grown pale over the midnight lamp. 
He has been shut up from the proapect of nature, while 
•ound sleep and relMhing breesea have been your por- 
tion and your health. 

Envy not the successful stafeimsn. His name may 
beineveiy one^ mouth. Hia reputation maybe tiie 
property of hia country; but envy and detraction have 
marked him. His plans are thwarted, his principles 
attacked, his ends misrepresented. And if he attain to 
the highest station, it is to feel that his power only en- 
ables him to make one ungrateftil, and hundreds his ene- 
mies, for every favor he can bestow. 

Envy no one. The situation of an independent fSur- 
mer stands among the first, for happiness and virtue. It 
la the one to which statesmen and warriors have retired, 
to find, in the contemplation of the works of nature, 
that serenity which more conspicuous situations could 
not impart. It is the aitoation in which God placed his 
peculiar people in the land of Judea, and to which all 
the laws and institutions of his great lawgiver had im- 
mediate reference. And, when in fiillness of time, the 
privileges of the chosen seed, were to be extended to 
all hia children, it was to shepherds, abiding in the 
field, that the glad tidings of great joy were first an- 
nounced. Health of body, serenity of mind and com- 
petence of estate, wait upon this honorable calling; 
and in giving these, it gives all that the present life 
fan bestow, while it opens, through its influence, the 
path to Heaven. 



ouL*rusn of inivrABD. 



Some months since we noticed the sale of a lot of su- 
perior mustard raised by Rev. J. H. Parmelce, of 
Ihmcan^s Falls, Ohio. The average of Mr. P.'s crop of 
27 acres for 1844 was about 14 bushels per acre, for 
which he got eight cents per lb. in Philadelphia. The 
announcement of his success, stimulated many to go Into 
the culture of mustard this season; but from tl^e nnfa- 



vorableness of the season and the lower price obtained 
in market, the profits seem not to have been generally 
very flattering. In the ZanuviUt Oaz9ltU Mr. Parmelee 
gives an account of his mustard crop for 1845. He 
planted 28 acres with brown and 2 acres with white 
mustard seed. Of the ibrmer, the yield was 305 bushels, 
and of the latter 15 bushels—in all 320 bushels from 30 
acres. The expense of the crop, delivered in New- 
Tork, was $1039. For 289 bushels Mr. P. recelred 
$1117. A great influx of foreign seed, mostly of rape- 
rior quality, obliged Mr. P. to submit to a rmluction of 
one cent per pound from the price obtained in 1844. 
There waa no demand for the white mustard seed — a 
lot of the best quality ih>m the northern part of New- 
York, could not be sold for five ccmts per pound, which 
would be only $2 . 50 per bushel. Mr. P. remarks in 
conclusion, that he thinks a judicious expenditure of 
labor in the culture of wheat, would yield a better com- 
pensation than was afibrded by the mustard. 



ROSC-BUOS-USEfULNCSS OP TOADS. 



The July number of the Cultivator says that we find 
no other accounts (than the one alluded to,) « of the 
rose-bug having attacked the grape vine." H. W. S. C. 
refers in the Aug. number, to Dr. XJnderhiirs remedy 
of <'goin^ over the vines every morning and brushing 
the ^gs mto cups of water. In the hurry of the fiirm, 
this would be tedious^ and would encroach materially 
upon other business; for it must be repeated daily and 
continually during the day, for about three weeks. In 
my case too, basins would have been filled instead of 
cups. 

Some years ago I had a large collection of roses, the 
bloom of which I could never e^joy from the myriads 
of Rose-bugs, in my garden. They devoured the flowers 
the instant the petals expanded, and most of them while 
yet in the bud. I have taken more than 50 bugs from 
one single flower, and every flower on every bush 
was alike covered with the same pest. I waa com- 
pletely discouraged, and had determined upon giving 
up the cultivation of roses. I had also imported twenty 
diflerent kinds of grapes, which grew beautifully, and 
I was already in imagination, feasting on their branch- 
es, but, alas! ^'L'homme propose, et Dieu dispose'* — 
Holla! a farmer qudting French, exclaims some pro- 
JiuHonal gtniUman! And why not? Why should*nt a 
farmer quote, or understand French, or Latin, or even 
Greek? Agriculture and Horticulture both are strict- 
ly scientiflc pursuits, and the more enlightened a far- 
mer's mind, the more cultivated his intellect, the 
greater prosperity he wUl attain. However, « revenons 
A nos moutons," as the French client said to his law- 
yer. My vines were all destroyed by the voraciouy 
rose-bugs. 

I had a sun-dial in my garden, and I went one day 
to ascertain the hour. There was a very fine Blush 
Belgic rose, close to the dial ; and while resrarding the 
latter, I heard a click or noise resembling, though 
much fainter, the cocking of a small pistol. I listened 
and heard it again. The sound attracted my attention 
towards an aldermanic toad, who was, as Virgil has it, 
'^paiiUa r€Cumban9$vbt€gtMn$fBigi" — no> not fagi, but 
rossB. I watched, and discovered that the click pro- 
ceeded from him. He was glutting himself on the rose- 
bugs, as they dropped near from the bush. I procured 
a handful, and threw them one by one towards him ; 
not one of which |ie missed. The insects were seized 
by his long tongue with such velocity that I could 
scarcely see it although the tongue was ejected several 
inches; the noise was occasioned either by the opening 
or shutting of the mouth, I could not discover which. 
Unfortunately I am no entomlogist, or zoologist. But 
I called my better half, for all formers should be mar- 
ried, and we fed our friend, the toad, for some time; 
the way he gorged himself, certainly astonished me. 
I now <' spare the " toads, but not the "birds.*' To 
curtail, however, a long, and perhaps, to others an un- 
interesting rigmarole, I instantly offered some boys in 
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the neighborhood a premium on toads, and placed them 
in my garden, where I have a number still luxuriating 
in an « otium cum dignitate." To them alone I attri- 
bute that my roses now exhibit their beauty, and my 
grape-vines their fruit. 

My observation also goes to prove, with Dr. Under- 
bill, that rose-bugs breed in the ground. This insect 
came into my garden with some rose bushes from a 
New- York nursery. C. £. 

Sandicieh, C. W.y 1843. 

EZPBBIBCBirrB IN OROWINa IBDIAir GPOBN. 



Ed. Cultivator — One and a half miles north of this 
village, is an extensive black ash swamp, three miles 
east and west, averaging three-fourths of a mile in 
width. Three years ago, a road was made across th^ 
width of this swamp, by laying logs crosswise com- 
pactly together, and covering them with mock taken 
ftom ditches, cut three feet deep on each side of this 
causeway. Judge Clark and other proprietors of this 
swamp, cut a ditch six feet wide at top and three deep, 
connecting with the ditches of this road, running east 
1{ miles to the termination of the swamp at Black 
Brook. This season Judge Clark tried the experiment 
of growing Indian com on a field of 1^ acres, directly 
at the Junction of the road and the main ditch. The 
black ash and elm trees had been cut off three years; a 
few tumeps Were grown on it the'first season; last sea- 
son a crop tff potatoes, which were much ii^jured by the 
rot. It was now plowed once as well as the stumpy 
incumbered ground would admit, and planted immedi- 
ately after it was plowed, 24th May, with Dntton com 
in hills three feet each way. Some practical fkrmers 
preillcted that if the season was wet, « the crop would 
be drowned" — if dry, <'the muck would dry up and the 
com wither.'' I went over the field early one morning 
after the second hoeing, and the ears had commenced 
forming, in the height of the great drouth of the past 
summer. Instead of finding the soil dry and thirsty, 
the whole loose peaty mass was redolent of moisture. 
It appeared to me that during the past very warm night, 
the hydrogen of the decomposed surikce had united with 
the oxygen of the air, thus forming water, by a sort of 
capillary attraction, not less than by chemical affinity. 
Had the surface soil been less porous the union of the 
two gnoses could not have taken place, at least to the 
same extent. Had not the peaty snrfiice been in a fine 
state of decomposition, the like result would not have 
been produced, the com would have been slender, the 
leaves curled, the /arfiMrt' prtdietion fulfUed, Had it 
been a wet season the ditches would, by taking off the 
surplus water, have prevented the " drowning " of the 
com ; but the decomposition of the peaty mass would 
have been so much retarded, by the absence of solar 
heat, that the fkrmers' prediction would have been, in 
effect, fulfilled; less however horn the effect of the in- 
cumbent water than from the lack of solar heat. The 
sur&ce soil of this swamp is nearly four feet deep, rest- 
ing upon a compact sillcions clay, of a light grey color; 
this com yielded 140 bushels of sound ears to the acre, 
with two hoeings. 

« 

EFFECTS OF DROUTH— CARROTS, 
tt is a common saying among fkrmers, that in a dry 
season the soil will suffer the drouth better without 
manure than with it. This assertion can only be trae 
when the manure is slovenly applied, in a erode and 
undecomposed state. I have noticed that leguminous 
plants grown the past unusually dry season, have had a 
much shorter tap root than those grown in ordinary 
seasons. ]( gathered white carrots this fell with the 
greatest ease by hand, without fork or spade; many of 
the tap roots were rounded off four or five inches below 
the surface, but the lateral roots were many and long; 
the carrots high out of the ground, many of them three 
inches in diameter, by twelve in length. I attribute 
the phenomena of the rounded tap root to the extreme 
drouth of the season; in defenlt of a moist sub-soil, the 
plant sent its roots laterally to drink the water artiflcial- 



SALT AS A MANUBE. 

E. H. Bartlett, on the east shore of Seneca Lake, la 
the town of Romulus, has this year tried the experimeat 
, of watering his flax field with a weak brine, soon afkei 
the seed was sown. The result was that the bolls of the 
flax thus treated, contained from 9 to 13 seeds— the iiii»> 
salted 5 to 8. The drouth of the season undoubtedly 
contributed to this result, ▲ compost of salt, ashes mad 
chamberlie, lias also proved this season to be an antidote 
to the tumep worm, so common to old soils. 



ly supplied by the chemical union of the hydrogen of 
the humus in the soil with the oxogen of the air. 
Petzholdt says that the formation of carbonic acid takes 
place principally at the expense of the oxygen of de- 
caying matter — and that the hydrogen from the same 
matter forms water by like union with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. Li^big says that the quantity of water 
produced by an acre of fresh plowed' sward ground 
amounts to 950 lbs. per hour, which equals the evapora- 
tion per hour from an acre after copious rains. The 
results in vegetable growth the past unusually warm 
dry summer, go far to corroborate the trath of the above 
views. How else are we to account for the unusaal 
large crops produced this season from every well work- 
ed field, while the meadow and pasture lands have mat 
fered severely from drouth. 



INDIAN CORN FOR FODDER. 

Mr. B. planted an acre of com for fodder, 18 inches 
a part one way, 12 the other, three kernels to the hill. 
He got five tons of well cured edible stalks, and fifty- 
four bushels of ears fh>m the acre; the land was n^er 
manured; it was a clay loam interspersed with granitic 
boulders and quartz and limestone pebbles. 

5 tons stalks worth this year $7 per ton, $35.00 

54 bushels ears of 8 rowed com, at 25 cts.,. . . . 13.50 

Deduct cost 1 bushel seed, planting, hoeing, f 
cutting up, husking, stacking stalks and use > 17.44 
of land, ) ■ 

Nett profit, $31.06 

Mr. B. also grew 40 bushels good spring wheat of the 
Labrador variety to the acre this season; it was sown 
in March as soon as the frost was out of the ground. 

8. W. 
Waterloo, Seneca Co,, N, Y,, Dec, 1845. 



OPERATION OF OYPSCTM. 



Liebig supposes the action of gypsum to result firom 
its attraction of ammonia from the atmosphere — the 
ammonia supplying plants to which the gypsum had 
been applied, with nitrogen. It is difficult, however, to 
account for all the results of gypsum on this theory. 
For instance, its effects have been seen on clover and 
potatoes, on the same fields where its application to 
wheat and other grains, (the very plants requiring most 
nitrogen,) produced no visible results. We have seso 
it applied on an argillaceous soil at the foot of a granitie 
hill with great benefits, when the same kind of g>psuM 
applied at the same time to the same kind of crops, on 
the sides of the hill, pro<iuced no efibet. 

But whatever may be the principle on which plaster 
operates, its effects in many cases are wonderftil. When 
in Connecticut last' summer, we saw, on the &rm of 
John Boyd, Esq., of Winchester, a striking instance of 
the effects of plaster on potatoes. Four rows of pota- 
toes, to which a spoonful of plaster had been applied^ 
were at least one-third more forward in their size and 
bight of the tops, and were also a much darker green, 
than others in the same field. The plastered rows were 
in the middle of the field, and excepting the plaster, 
had been treated exactly like the others. What the dif- 
ference might have been in the yieid of the pla<*tered 
and unplastered rows, we have no means of knowing. 

Mr» Chauncey Chapin, of Springfield, Mass., also 
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■bowed us last mimmer, a part of his &rm which has 
been mowed annually lor fifty years, yielding on an 
arerage three tons per acre, rcut twice In a season,) and 
had received no other dressing during that time than 
two bushels of plaster per acre each year--one bushel 
being sown in the spring and the other in Angnst. The 
soil seemed to be quite a stiff day*— too stiff for culti- 
vation. It is a stratum which crops out in many places 
on the bank or terrace which divides the alluvion 
of the Connecticut river from the sandy plain east 
of Springfield. The eflfect of plaster on some other 
parts of Mr. Chapin's fium, is favorable, but nowhere 
so remarkable as on the soil mentioned. This case, and 
many others which might be cited, indicates that the 
effect of plaster is much effected by the nature of the 
soil on which it is applied. Perhaps there is no better 
way for the ikrmer to ascertain whether plaster can be 
profitably used, than to first try it in diilbrent ways, but 
in such an exact manner that its effect may be easily 
known. An experiment which would involve no risk 
or expense, to any extent, might settle points of great 
consequence. 



A MISSISSIPPI PLANTATION. 



From the last number of our traveling eiMrespond- 
ant's "Notes in the Southwest,'' we give the Ibllowing 
account of his visit to Ck>l. J. Dun bak, who has one 
of the best plantations in that state, situate in Jefferson 
county, 16 miles east of Natchez. Mr. Robinson says: 

He is a very fine hearty man, 61 years old, and was 
bom near Natchez, and came upon the place where he 
lives now, when the whole country was covered so thick 
with cane that it was almost impossible to get through 
It, and commenced with his own hands to clear away a 
little spot upon which to build his cabin.' He was then 
possessed of a good strong pair of hands, and a wife 
willing and able to assist him. He has both yet; and 
he also has upon the " home plantation," 600 acres in 
cultivation, and works 50 field-hands, and 40 horses and 
mules, and ten yoke of oxen. • He also has two black- 
smiths constantly at work, as well as carpenters, wagon 
and plowmakers, shoemakers, Stc. 

The whole number of negroes upon the plantation 
exceeds 150, having several supernumerary, old and 
young, from another plantation that he owns. 

He has about an hundred head of horses and mules, 
among which are some very fine blooded animals, par- 
ticularly three breeding mares. He has also a noble 
jack, 14 hands high, and heavy built. His cattle are not 
only uncounted, but unaccountable fine — Shaving among 
them, both Durhams and Ayrshires of good quality. 
He has a good flock of sheep, and has kept them for 30 
years or more, without perceiving any unhealthiness or 
deterioration. He has now both South Down and Bake- 
well rams which he bought for full bloods, but in which 
I think he was cheated, but not by a Yankee. 

He also has, he dont know how many hogs, and I am 
sure I dont; but he raises com enough "to do him," 
and make pork enough to supply the plantation, and 
every year has some bacon and lard to sell. He also 
raises large quantities of oats, peas and potatoes, and 
some as good tobacco from Havanna seed, as ever the 
lover of a good cigar or long stem pipe, pufied into 
sweet perfume. He cultivates winter oats, clover, Ber- 
muda, blue-grass and rye for pasture, and all of his 
stock look as though they knew it. The land is very 
hilly, and was once covered entirely with cane and a 
growth of white, black and water oak, poplar, ash, 
hickory, black walnut, dogwood, sassafras, holly, beach, 
magnolia. 

Col. D. has a steam saw-mill, and he assures me that 
he saved more than the cost of it, in getting lumber for 
his own building^. No wonder, for he has a small 
world of them. His " negro quarters " look like a neat 
New-England village; and the interior of the dwell- 
ings has as much the atr of comfort as the exterior. 
The negroes* food is all cooked in a very large and neat 
kitchen, immediately under the eye of overseers or 



1 owner. There is a large, airy, and excellent building 
for a hospital. It is also used for the "Christmas Ball " 
whieh he gives his negroes eveiy year, accompanied 
with a feast that many a white man would be glad of a 
chance to partake of. It is generally contrived to have 
a few pair of weddings on hand at the same time* 
Births appear to be " in order *' at all seasons. 

He has a large fine house, and beautiftil garden, and 
gpood assortment of fruit and flowers, for which the good 
taste and Judicious management of one of the best house- 
wives in Misdssippi must have the credit. 1 was 
pleased to see Mrs. D. take pride in showing us her neat 
dairy room, and long row of barrels of tlie sweetest 
lard, besides tallow, and two year old soap; all pre- 
pared and put up under her own personal superintend- 
ence—and this in Mississippi too-^y the wife of a 
planter worth — well I dont know how moch money, 
but this I do know, that him and his good wife are 
worth a aioat ocMnfortable and cheerlhl disposition that 
makes all happy around them, and if they have not quiet 
coneoienees, I dont know who eaa have them. Unfor- 
tunately they have not a child in the world: but I dare 
say they wont laek heirs. 

Col. D. is satisfied that Spanish tobacco upon such 
rich, warm land as his, could be made a very profitable 
crop, if they could only once " kick themselves clear 
of the traces" that bind them to the eotton-mekSy 
whether makhig or losing. And Col. D. assured me 
that at prseent prices, he did not make 5 per cent on his 
capital. And yet, in addition to what I have mention- 
ed, he makes about eight bales to the hand. He puts 
up his cotton in bagging made of his refuse cotton at 
the Csctory in Natchez. A few years ago he sent a crop 
to market put up in thin boards bound round with ropes 
like common baling. The cotton bagging is much 
handsomer and tighter than hemp, but a little more lia- 
ble to be torn by handling; by the constant use of those 
abominable cotton hooks, which open great rents in the 
bags, through which another kind of hooks contrive to 
hook a kind of rent, though they themselves are aU 
anti-renters. But if cotton planters understood their 
own interest, they never would use any other than bag- 
ging made of cotton that will hardly pay for sending to 
market. To do this, they must have manuiustories 
right in their midst. 

I have visited noplace in the south where everything 
wore so much the appearance of a well ordered " No. 
1, Yankee fium," as doef every thing about this place. 
There is but one important thing lacking, and that is a 
complete system of side-hill ditching. 

By way of contrast to the manner of stabling horses 
last described, I annex a description of Col. Dunbar's 
carriage house and stable, that will suit other latitudes. 
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Tba baildinf ii40 ft. square, 10 ft. potts. The apper 
end of the plan, figure 12, Is the front end of the bnild- 
fokgf having a large window in the gable to pat in fikl- 
4er. The carriage room A^ is 20 ft. square, and has 
two set of ten foot doors. Upon each side, B and C, 
are two rooms ten feet square with outside doors, for 
saddles, harness, and all kind of horse trainings. Back 
of these, E and F, are two rooms of the same sixe, 
with outside doors and doors opening into the passage 
O. One of these is for corn, and the other for chopped 
oats, &c. In one comer of this room the stairs H, open 
lh>m the passage to the loft. 

The manger and feed boxes I, are along side of the 
passage very convenient ibr feeding. The bsck end is 
divided into stalls K, having each a door from outside. 
The passage being always open, and the sides of the 
stable part being made of slat- work, gives a free cirou- 
lation of air; and for aught I coould see, this stable 
was full as good as a '< lot '> enclosed with a rail fence. 
The Col. also has a very large stable with open-work 
sides for the field horses and mules. 

His whole &rm, building^ orchards, garden, ytaedM, 
quarters, shops, stock, and tools, besides ten thousand 
little « fixings,'* are well worth an examination and 
patterning after by his brother planters, whom I ear- 
nestly wish would visit his place and learn that there 
Is nothing in the climate of Mississippi to prevent the 
existence of thrift, order, neatness, regularity, and con- 
sequent comfort upon a cotton plantation. 

I must say that I was delighted with my visit of a day 
to this fine plantation, and could have spent several 
other days profitably to myself, with a man of such a 
character for energy, enterprise, and intelligence, and 
whose laughing eye constantly tells yon that there must 
be no «blue devil-ism" here; and who has a wife of 
Just such a character as I wish every other Missiisippiaii 
had; and then, like Col. Dunbar, he would have a home 
worthy the name of that sacred place toward which our 
hearts constantly yearn as we wander over the sur&oe 
of this rough world. 

But I must on! on! onl ''There Is no rest for the 
wicked." The day (March 6,) is most lovely, dear and 
warm, and upon the ten miles to Washington we will 
make no call, although there are many fine looking 
places that would be worth our notice; yet there are 
several others that bear the fiital mark of " gmu to gul- 
UyvilU,^* and others that are rapidly going the same 
gate. It is a most singular soil, and when a guUey 
once begins, it ^eems to melt down, down, down, into 
a deep ditch whose sides areas straight and perpendicu- 
lar as though cut by a qMule and line. I have seen 
ridges standing between these ditches ten feet high, and 
quite sharp on the top, and only a foot or two thick at 
the base. It appears never to dry and crumble down, 
and of course never falls by freezing, and there they 
ptand, slowly washing down by rain, while upon each 
side the ditch grows deeper with every shower. 

Solon Robinson. 



OULTUBE OF THE 8TBAWBBBR7. 



LoTHEB TucKBE, Esq.— <hi my return recently from 
one of the courts in my judicial district, I took up " The 
Cultivator," which had come in my absence, and no- 
ticed my name in association with Mr. Hovey% placed 
there by <' J. F.," of Rochester, to indicate a « discrep- 
ancy " in the pro<luction of the strawberry. If J. F. is 
really seeking information, as he intimates, he could 
have have found it to a certain extent by a small calcu- 
lation as follows: Suppose Mr. Hoveyhad been g^ratified 
in getting two bushels from upwards of 5,000 vines, he 
would have obtained about one-tenth of a gill, or about 
a small table-spoonful of berries from each vine ; would 
J. F. be satisfied to cultivate with this prospect t By a 
similar calculation, I obtained in 1843, about half a 
pint fi'Om each vine, the vines standing one and a half 
feet apart each way. Is this a wonderful product ? In 
1844, I sent to the Editor of the « Cambridge Chroni- 
cle," a heaping pint of strawberries^ and the pint con- 



tained 32 berries, and 24 weighed one-quarter of a 
pound, averaging in size four and a half inches in cir- 
cumference; and if J. F. has ever seen the statement of 
the strawberries exhibited at the Horticultural Ebchibi- 
tion in Washington last spring, he will remember that 
there were six specimens of Hovey's seedling, and nona 
of the berries measured less than 4| to 5 inches in cir- 
cumference, so that if they would have averaged an 
inch square, allowing for cavities in measuremeni, and 
as there are 2,145 and six -tenths inches to the bushel, 
Mr. Hovey's two bushels would not have given him one 
such berry to the vine. But I will explain the ''dis- 
crepancy." J. F. will note that I speak of my vines 
being a year old. They were planted in April, had the 
whole year to grow, and attained their full size. Now^ 
most persons plant out their runners in August or Sep- 
tember, as recommended by Mr. Knight and other hor- 
ticulturists. These vines barely grow enough to stand 
the winter, and the following spring bear but little if 
any fruit. It was upon vines of this age that Mr. Hovey 
must have made his calculation; and I have no doubt 
that this vine, like other vegetables, must have its a^re 
of fructification. I was preeiaely in this prediramwat 
this last spring. I had the same beds set last &U, which 
gave me the yield hi 1843; plaats sol out last August, I 
mean of 1844, and this spring I did not get two galloas 
from them. But if J. F. coold only see the perfection 
of the plants now, he would concede the prospect of a 
greater yield next spring than one-tenth of a gill, or 
one big berry to the vine. 

BbICX J. CSOLDSBOBOUOa. 

Cimkridg», Md., M». Idth, 1846. 



FARMING IN ALABAMA. 



Mb. Eoitob — As the year is now drawing to a close, 
I feel it a duty I owe to the different agricultural pa- 
pers I take, to give some account of my farm and sys- 
tem of farming. Could the plan of comparing notes 
become general, — that is, if each reader of an agricul- 
tural paper would in a short and plain way, write oat 
his system, giving the amount of capital employed in 
farming, the number of acres planted in the different 
kinds of crops, the manner of cultivating them, the time 
of planting, the season, &c., &c., — ^we should at once 
become acquainted with the mode of cultivating lands 
at the north, south, east, and west, and should know the 
profits of farming in each section of our wide spread 
country. 

I will give you a few extracts ttom my agricultural book 
for 1845. In the first place allow me to say a word in 
regard to the manner in which I keep this book. I 
commence on the first of January, each year, and 
charge mySelf with every dollar I employ on my farm, 
and estimating all produce at what I believe it would 
sell for in caidi. I make an entry of the kind and 
amount of work done each day. I also keep a complete 
account of the seasons, the time of planting, and the 
manner of working of each crop; keeping an exact ac- 
count of all money laid out. At the close of the year 
I give myself credit for all cash received and for all 
improvements made. In this way I am prepared to 
Icnow what interest I am making on the capital employed. 

On the 2d page of my book for the present year, I 
find I have chsfged with capital employed in agricul- 
ture, $8,550. 

My land is poor pine land; half of the cleared land 
very hilly, and the other half perfectly level, as it is 
divided by a large creek. It is sandy land. There is 
cleared 267 acres, leaving about 100 acres timbered. 
Of the cleared land, we planted in com, ... 

" " " cotton,.. 

«« «« " oats,. .. 

f€ it ti potatoes, 

w " " rice,, . . . 

« «« " garden, . 

267 
I find we )iad arrirod at page 48 by the 1st of Bisieh; 
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that the months of Jamiarj and February were taken up 
in cutting^ rolling^ and biumni|^ togs — ^in breaking up 
land — Sheading for com and cotton — and in hanling out 
and scattering manure. I And (at page 30,) that we 
had made and hauled out 275 loads [how much at a 
load?] of compost manure. The manure is prepared by 
hauling to a lot^ where my cattle, to the number of forty 
head, are yarded every night — equal parts of bhie marl 
and pine shaw, making alternate layers of each. We 
were thirty days engaged in hauling the marl and piiie 
shaws, and in hauling oat the manure: 

At $2.00 per day, $80.00. 

I find, (by page 44,) that we commenced planting oh 
the 26th of February — the com planted on the broken 
land — the rows laid off six feet apart, on the horizontal 
^stem — the stalks left standing at two feet distance in 
the drill, and peas planted in the middle between the 
rows. 

I And, (by page 64,) that we had a firost on the 19th of 
Harch>— that cut the com planted on the 26tli Feb., 
down to the ground. I find, rby page 75) that we com- 
nenced planting cotton on 3ist of March — the cotton 
planted on the level land — thirty acres of which was 
manured with the compost manure, by running a deep 
shovel furrow in the center of the former cotton row, 
spreading the manure in the bottom of this furrow, and 
heading on with a turning plow — the cotton then 
planted on the top of the ridge. I see (by page 79) 
we commenced plowing and hoeing our com crop on 
the 4th of April. I find (page 82) that I copied into 
my diary or farm-book, the following arrangement of 
a farm owned by Mr. J. W. W., of South Carolina. 
This &rm contains 353 acres, to wit: 

In com, ISO acres. 

« small grain, 100 '< 

" cotton, 90 « 

" potatoes, 7 *« 

" rice 6 « 



Total, 358 

Now when it is known that many of our fiunners in 
tiie south and south-west, plant more than half their 
land in cotton, having less than half Ibr the entire pro- 
viidon crop, is it to be wondered at that we are all the 
time buying our provisions and selling cotton, or rather 
giving it away at half the price it onght to bring. 

I find (at page 88) that our com was bitten down 
oto the 10th of April a second time. I find (by page 
92) that we were in great want of rain on the 15th of 
April. I find that the 19th of April was taken up in 
nuining round our cotton the first time — ^three plows 
and nine hoes being at work. I find (at page lOQ) that 
we were still in great want of rain on the 26th of 
AprU. 

I have copied this much to show the plan of keeping 
the book. But to give you some account of the situa- 
tion of matters at the close of the present year. I find 
the following entry at page 150 on the first day of Octo- 
ber : '* For the last four months scarcely any rain has 
fallen.'^ We gathered our com crop on the last of 
September, maiung 1300 buflhels, but with pradence it 
will answer us, as we sowed about 60 acres of oats on 
the first of October. 

We make thirty-five bales of cotton, and It Is a most 
^lendid article. 

We put our bales at $40 each, $1,400,00 

I have expended as follows : — 

44 days hauling manure, 88,00 

24 days hauling shaws, at $3 per day,. . . 71,00 

30 more days hauling same, at $2^ 75,00 

Other improvements on the farm, 100,00 



PRXNOIFXiBS OF FXiOWING. 



Ev/aida, Ala., Dee., 1845. 



$334,00 
Alexander McDonald. 



« There is no better dessert fhiit than a good apple, 
and in this frait England beats all the world, with the 
exception of America. The Newtown pippin is 
questionably the first of applei.>* 



Mb. Edmondson, editor of the « British American 
Cultivator," in his report on the State Fair at Utica, 
says in reference to the Plowing Match : « Some of the 
work was tolerably well executed, but on the whole it 
would not have met the approbation of a British plow- 
man. The ferrow-slices were six inches deep, and 
fh>m twelve to iUleen wide; and in the main turned 
perfectly fiat. The plows were short in the handles; 
and in their general construction did not appear well 
calculated to turn a well proportioned ihirow. The 
plowmen liave rather an imperfect idea of the best mode 
of fbrming rMges, and in taking up the two last fur- 
rows; they were so deficient In the latter particular, 
that among the twenty eonpetitors, there was not a 
stegle iadivitfaial who attempted to finish his work.** 
He fturther remarks, that be ** oflfered to plow a native* 
bom Canadian youth of only 16 years of Sfe» against 
any native-bom American that could be produced. ^'We 
made this challenge," he continues^ *« not from any de- 
sire of competing ftir a wager, bet merely to convince 
ow American friends that their whole system of plow- 
ing, at least so far as scientific principles are conceined, 
is radically deficient." 

We have no doabt that the competitors at the Utiea 
plowing match, as well as the American &rmers gene- 
rally, would be glad to adopt any improvements which 
coold be suggested on their present modes of plowing; 
we have therefore copied Mr. Edmondson's remarks for 
the purpose of showing his views, and would now re- 
speetfUly call on him to infoim us what kind of plow- 
ing would ** meet the approbation of a British plow- 
man s" what he considers a << well proportioned llirrow :" 
what are the '' scientific principles," by the appHcation 
of which, our <<irJkols $y$tem of plowing" is proved to 
be «< radically defective." 



OXEM FOR PUOWINQ 



The advantage of osen in frrm-labor» depends aoeh 
on their discipline. If they are of the right form and 
spirit, they may be trained to walk as fut as liorsesy 
and wiU do as much at the plow, excepting perhaps in 
the very hottest weather. There are some oxen ih«t 
will even stand the heat in the field as well as horses. 
The first premium for plowing at the state plowing 
'match at Pooghkeepsie, in 18^, was given to a man 
who used a middling sized pair of oxen. They did 
their work quicker ami better than any other team, and 
there were several pair of large horses. It was a very 
warm day, bat the oxen were less worried, and were 
evidently able to perform more in a day, than the 
horses. 

In the report of the committee on plowing with sin- 
teams at the Essex county, rMass.) exhibition, we find 
the following iMnarka, by U&e chairman, J. W. Proctor. 
It is proper to observe that there were matches with 
two yoke of oxen as well as with one yoke, and also 
a match with horses. The quantity of ground was the 
same, one-fourth of an acre, in the three matches^ bvt 
there was but little difibrence in the time occupied in 
doing the work — though one of the single teams of 
oxen plowed their land some minutes sooner than any 
of the horse teams. Mr. Proctor's remarks are deserv- 
ing particular attention as showing the capability of 
oxen in plowing, and also for a suggestion contained 
therein in reference to the subsoil plow : 

« From these experiments we leani that an acre of 
land may be plowed by a single pair of cattle and one 
man in fbur hours, and probably nearly two acres in a 
single tlay. When we take into view the expense of 
operating a team of this description, compared with 
those usually employed in this biuiness, it will be quite 
well for our fiumers to consider whether most of their 
work cannot be done with one pair of cattle, and, if 
two pair are to be used would it not be better to cut 
the fint ftarrow of less depth, and apply the power of 
the second pair to a subsoil plow to follow directly 
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after. If we do not entirely mistake the signs of the 
tjmes) our modes of preparing land for culture will ere 
long be essentially modified by the use of the «ii5-«otf 
plow. In the county of Worcester, where the manage- 
ment of land and teams is understood as well as in any 
part of the commonwealth, the premiums are limited 
to one one pair qfeattU withtnU a driper,^ 



WINTER BMFLOX MUBntk 

•••••• 

" Now shepherds, to your helpless charge be kind- 
Baffle the raging vear, and fill their pens 
With food at will ; lodge them below the iMnii, 
And watch them strict.'' 

NsxT to man's duty of proTiding for himseli and his 
own household, ia that of relieying, to the extent of his 
power, the wants of his feUow-men in general, — and 
next to that, is the duty, (to say nothing of interest,) 
of protecting and nourishing the animals placed under 
his care, and from which his own comforts are so large- 
ly derived. Winter is indeed a season of gloom and 
unhappiness to those who are in need of food, raiment 
or shelter; and in truth, however well provided the 
farmer and his family may be in these respects, if he 
has the common sympathies of hunumity, he will find 
himself a stranger to peace of mind, while any of the 
animals dependent on him, are miserable from himger 
or exposure; but let every individual of his flocks and 
herds, receive the ftill care and attention requisite to 
their comfort and enjoyment, and a consciotisness of this 
will enable the owner to rest quietly on his pillow, 
though the storm may howl and rage around. 

Besides the cutting and collecting wood and timber, 
and other business unially done in the winter, the fiu'mer 
may do much in this season, towards forwarding the 
labors of spring. Every farmer should have a work- 
shop, where, in stormy and inclement days, he or his 
men may be employed in mechanical work. If exten- 
sive operations are carried on, there should be a black- 
smith's forge with an anvil and such apparatus as is 
necessary for doing small jobs. Implements should be 
made and repaired, and everything put in readiness for 
use. A little practice will enable any man of tolerable 
ingenuity to use the carpenter's or blacksmith's tools so 
well that he may save many a dollar. 

Although the farmer is sometimes prevented from 
carrying on out door operations by the severity of the 
weather, his time during this season may be as profita- 
bly employed as In any other part of the year. The 
leisure now enjoyed, permits his mhid to be directed to 
sil^ects of interest and importance which he had not 
the oppOrtimlty to examine thoroughly, when more 
btisily engaged. He has time f6r stadying and laying 
plans for future operation — time for reading and for in- 
vestigating the principles on which his art is based, — a 
Icnowledge of which enables him to direct his labors 
understandingly. By reading he acquires information 
as to the state and condition of agriciUture everywhere. 
In relation to the different bfunchea of husbandry, he 
notes well the practices of others, and earefhlly com- 
paies them with his own-— resolving to improve his 
system by adopting whatever is applicable to his cir- 
cumstances. While prosecuting his inquiries, however, 
he should avoid a credulous assent to imtried schemes 
and theories. Though he shotild examine fk«ely, he 
should apply cautiously — ^he should endeavor to ''prove 
all ihingg, and hold jiot that wkkh ii go«i*»— counsel, 
which, though originally given in reference to spiritual 
concemsy should be held as a motto in all temporal 
affliirs. 

The fcrmer should also provide means for the intel- 
lectual improvement of his family. The character of 
his sons and daughters, depends much on the opportuni- 
ties they have at homo for the acquirement of Icnowledge. 
Many young men are made discontented with the life of 
a farmer, and are, perhaps, driven to habits of irregular- 
ity, from the want of oppoKunities for cultivating their 
minds — from the want of that knowledge which would 
give them both << power'* and pleasure. Every effort 
should therefiore be made to reader Ikmm pleasant. 



Books and periodicals, suited to the ages and capacities 
of both sexes, should be provided. They should be 
such as will not only convey instruction in relation to 
the btisiness affiurs of life, but of a character also that 
will tend to improve the morals and elevate the hi|^her 
sentiments. 

Nor should the mind of the fiumer himself be re- 
stricted to one subject or class of sul^ects, for in the whole 
range of nature there is nothing that bears not some 
reliUion to his happiness. Let him, then, study nature 
in all her shapes and forms — let him heed well her 
teachings, 

'* And mark them down for wisdoia." 

Every season will afford opportunity, to the man o 
philosophic mind, for observation or fbr usefU reflec- 
tion and contemplative ei^joyment: 

" E'en winter wild, to him U fuU of bliss, 
The mighty tempest, and the hoarv waste- 
Abrupt, and deep, stretched o'er uie buried earfii, 
Awaxe to solemn ihoughL" 



ANSWERS TO INQUIfttES. 



DiSKASB iir Fowls. — J. L. R. (Wilmington, Bel.) 
The disease you speak of is called by various names in 
books, such as roup, catarrh, &c., but is more known in 
this cotmtry as « swelled head." It is a bad disease, and 
is believed to be contagious, though it is often produced 
spontaneously, or fh>m causes tmknown. As soon as a 
fowl is discovered to have the disease. It shotild be ta- 
ken away from the healthy ones, and kept in a mode- 
rately warm and dry place. We have heard of various 
remedies^ but believe the best is to wash the head often 
with Castile soap-suds, with occasionally a wash of su- 
gar of lead. If they are very bad, it is as well to cut 
their heads ofi", for it is difiictilt to save them; and if 
they live, they generally lose one or both eyes. 

Training Horses for Saddls and Harness. — 
« A Subscriber " at the island of Bermuda wishes for 
some directions on this subject. Will not some one fur- 
nish us an article giving the best mode of brealdni^ 
horses for these purposes? 

Hybrid Strawberries. — «A Subscriber,'* (Smith- 
town, L. I.) We cannot suppose different kinds of 
strawberries wotild mix in the runnoro. Hybrid plants 
are produced by the pollen from bloasoms of differeat 
kinds impregnating the same pistils; the $eod produced 
from such an impregnation, partaking of the intermix- 
ture. We cannot imagine any other way in which hy- 
brids could be produced, and as the nmnen yon speak 
of do not come from seed, we cannot see how any new 
variety should occur. 

Worn out lands roR orchards. — C. Smith, (New- 
port, N. Y.) We do not see why the <*wom out lands 
of Long-Island and New-Jersey," if naturally warm, 
may not be made to produce fruit-trees well. As to the 
** barren land near Albany," we remark that much which 
a few years ago was considered such, is now made to 
produce fhiit trees and fhdts quite well, and exceptini^ 
the liability of some portion of it to troBtB, we believe 
it would generally do well for that purpose. As to the 
''four best varieties of winter apples," we suppose 
hardly any two persons would agree in opinion; but all 
things considered, can you do better than to take the 
Blue Pearmain, Herefordshire (or Winter) Pearmain, 
the Swaar, and either the EsopusSpitzenburg, or Rhode- 
Island Greening? 

Agricultural reading.^W. B. H. (Philadelphia.) 
We would recommend, as a course of agricultural read- 
ing for a young man, the best of our agricultural peri- 
odicals, Johnston's works, (beginning with his cate- 
chism,) and the whole of the works relating to agri- 
ctilture, published under the direotion of the British 
Society for the Diflhsion of VwetuX Knowledge; but 
with all reading, we would earnestly advise the con- 
stant praetiee of observation and eomparison, by which 
only, can knowledge be practically and profitably ap- 
plied. 
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iLLBANY, JANUARY, 18M. 



OUR NCW VOLUME. 



With the beginnini^ of th« jmtj ire renew our 
Hbonto 

" Improve Um wil and til* miad.*' 

It affonb us pleasure to state, that the present rolume 
of the Cultivator commenees under auq;>iees not less 
QiYorable than those of any preceding one; and we are 
encouraged by a well grounded hope of giving superior 
value to our page% and more widely extending our 
sphere of usefulness. 

With this number, — both for the variety and sterling 
TTorth of its contents, and the excellence of its illustra- 
tions and improved typographical execution, — we thinlt 
CHir readers will be well pleased. 

It will be seen that we give in this number, eommn- 
nicalioBS from correspondents In B^gland^ Ireland, 
Switzerland, Canada, New -Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and from no less than 
ten counties in our own state, many of which will be 
found of unusual interest. 

Our readers, without going from their own fireside, 
can take a look at Mr. Donaldsok's &mous prize cow, 
and hear numbers of their brethren detail the products of 
their superior dairy cows. • . .with our Irish correspond 
dent, they can drop in to break&st with a large company 
of the sterling fiirmers of the Emerald Isle, take an 
airing in one of the finest Parks in the world, and pass 
through the farm-buildings and yards of a most ex- 
tensive ami admirably arranged farmery.... with Mr. 
MiTCHSLL admire the grandeur and beauty of the scene- 
ry of Switzerland, see where 

" hi peaeeAd rales the bappr OrisoM dwell;" 
or, climbing with the mountain-shepherds, to some Al- 
pine height, 

** Jjcok downwanl where a hundred realms appear" 

with David Thomas, learn to imitate nature in her pro- 
digal diq>lay of floral beauty. . . . with others, learn how 
to make their gates, salt their meat, and keep their ac- 
eoonts. . . .they may spend an hour with Mr. Gcddes, 
who will instruct them in all the minutia of laying cement 
pipe9, so that their herds shall not have to roam abroad 
for water at this inclement season. . . . with Mr. Howard, 
they may visit the five hundred and thousand acre corn- 
fields of Ohio. . . . with Mr. Hakdt, examine the flocks 
on the western prairies. . . .Mr. Htatt will exhibit to 
them the drawings of a beautifhl cottage with the de- 
tailit of its arrangements and the cost of its erection. . . . 
firom Mr. Quikct they may receive lessons of wis- 
dom in lang^ge which, fbr beauty and eloquence, 
has rerely been equalled. ...as specimens of agricul- 
ture in our Southern States, they cannot fldl to be 
greatly interested with the d^cription of tibe plan- 
tation of Colonel Br x baa of Mississippi. . . .and from 
Mr. M'BoKALO they will learn the course of fium- 
Ing or planting in Alabama. When these articles, and 
other valuable ones contained in this number, shall 
have been read, and it is considered that this Is hot a 
specimen of the twelve which form a volume, we pre- 
sume it will be readily conceded that The Cvltivatob 
is worthy the support of American farmers. 



99* Reader, if you are pleased with this paper, and 
wish to have it circulated in your neighborhood, will 
yon show it to your friends, and make an effort to raise 
10 or 15 subscribers? By clubbing together, you will 
remember that 15 copies can be had for $10, making 
te price of a single copy but 67 cents. 
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CoMMiTNiCATtoMS have been received, since our last, 
from Fanner C, Frederick A. Wier, Brice J. Golds- 
borough, A Farmer, of Tompkins Co., Alex. M'Donald, 
J. W. Peckham, Alex. Leeds, A Subscriber at Bermu- 
da, C. T. Albot, i, 8. C, J. Moore, J. P. Norton, C. 
N. Bement^ P. Barry, A Subscriber, D. G« Mitchell, 
H. 8. 8«, O., J. R. Howard, W. R. Prince, T. C. Peters 

C. £., Wayne, 8. W., Robin, Mountaineer, J. P. Norton, 
W. Bacon, 8. B. Buckley, A Sohscriber, Geo. Blessing, 

The hiqairies of « Highlander,'* were forgotten tiU too 
late for answer this month. 

Several communications in type for this number, are 
delayed on account of our pages being fiill,«— «mong 
these, we And one from Wm. Bacow, Esq., which we 
had especially faitended for this month. 

f^ An engraving of the gag and strap, sent us by 

D. 8. of Burlington, N. J.^ was published in the 9th 
vol. of our paper, p. 38. 

S. P. T., Winnsborough, 8. C. — There are no Dor- 
kings to be had in this vicinity. 

0. C. C, Seheneetady. — ^We know of no Bolton Grey 
or Creole fowls» in this neighboihood. 

An Old Svbscribbr, New- York. — ^The Alpaca ie 
not to be obtained in this coontry; nor do we know 
where you can obtain <<a young foil -blooded Maltese 
Jack." Any one having snch an animal to dispose of, 
might find a purchaser byadveKising him in this paper. 

8. 8. G. — ^We are open to conviction, and shall readU 
ly adopt any suggestion, which we may deem an im- 
provement. 

White-Thorit for Hedges. — ^H. L. (Apalachin, N. 
Y.) We are unable to say whether <<our white-thorn 
is sttltable for hedges '* or not. Will so«e one tell us 7 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



LiBSL StriTS. — The Editor of the American Agri- 
colturist having declined to fomish the name of the 
writer of the libellous article published In that paper 
for November, the Editor of the Cultivator has com- 
menced suits for libel against the etiitor and publishers 
of the Agriculturist. 

Valvabls Bull iX»R sale. — ^It will be seen by an 
advertisement in this paper, that Mr. Donaldson offers 
for sale, the splendid improved short homed bull 
'< Prince AJbtrty^ whose portrait, engraved im steel, we 
issued with our August number of last year. That por- 
trait, beautiftil as It was, fiiiled to do this magnificent 
animal Justice, as will be seen by reference to our re- 
marks in the number accompanying it. He was import- 
ed by Mr. R. when a year old, at an expense of $600. He 
is now five years old, and is a bull of great substance, 
remarlcable for symmetry and fineness of bone, and few 
if any of the bulls imported or bred at home, can be 
considered as surpassing or even equalling « PHnu Ai- 

Lancaster County Farmer. — ^This is a large folio 
paper published at Lancaster, Pa., by J. B. Garber, and 
edited by Ele Bowen. We have received the first four 
numbers. In all of which we notice more or less matter 
copied from the Cultivator vfithntt er$dU\ in the last 
number we find no less than sisvsii of our articles, mak- 
ing nearly six large columns, without one word or sign 
in reference to their origin. I» tkU right f 

P. 8. No, 6 of the above paper is Just recefvod — ^it 
contains jlfitssn articles filched without credit from the 
Cultivator — though three of them were also published 
the week previous. If the value of those articles to 
Lancaster county farmers, ie such as to justify their week- 
ly repetition, do they not deserve at least the trifling 
tribute of credit 7 

Seeduno Apples. — ^We received, sometime since, 
from Richard Shaw» of Berlin, Rensselaer county, two 
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tpeciment of sweat, and one of ionr apples, which ori- 
ginated on his farm. The sour apple and one of the sweet 
kinds, he imformt us possess the remarkable property 
of continuincp in a state fit for eating from November to 
June. We think them (particularly the sour kind,) de- 
serving' of introduction to our nurseries and orchards. 

Double Wild Ro»b. — ^We hav« received from Rich- 
ARD Johnson, East-Groveland, Livingston Co., some 
plants of a '* double wild rose," as he calls it. He trans- 
ferred this rose from the location where he first discov- 
ered it, to his garden, where it became meiifMy, <* flow- 
ering from June till frost came." During the extreme 
dry weather of the past summer, the flowers were sin- 
gle. We have placed some of the plants sent, in the 
hands of Mr. Wilson, who will take good care of them, 
and note their curious developments. 

Fins Afple.— Mr. Johnson also sent us a rampleof 
an apple which he thinks is a seedling, and which he 
proposes to call the << OrovMland Itmnei," It is certain- 
ly a very fine apple both in appearance and taste* But 
we think Mr. J. is mistaken as to its being a seedling. 
It corresponds exactly with the description of the Here- 
fordshire or Winter Pearmain, and some good pomolo- 
gists have no hesitation in pronouncing them identicid. 
It is a celebrated variety and deserves exteasive culti- 
vation—'in eating from November to February. 

8AMFLX or Corn. — ^We have received from T. F. 
YouNO, Esq., of Oyster-Bay, L. I., a sample of a large 
kind of white com grown by him. It seems to be a 
variety intermediate between the white flint of the 
north and the white gourd seed or " horse-tooth" com 
of Uhe south, and is apparently well adapted to the cli- 
mate of Long Island; the can are large and long, some 
of them over thirteen inches in length, with a not very 
large cob, and the kernels are very large. 

Vine Culturist Wanted. — Mr. J. B. Garland, 
of Fredericksb^g, Virginia, being about to embark in 
the cultivation of the vine, is desirous of procuring the 
services of an Individual practically acquainted with the 
management of vines and the manufacture of wines. A 
mfcn of good habits, and who can be relied upon is 
wanted. Address as above. 

Correction. — ^In our notices of "Iav Stock in Con" 
nedictUy** (page 349, last vol.) we spoke of a bull be- 
longing to Orren Thompson, Esq., which we stated 
was called Sir Dick, We were mistaken in the name — 
it is Cerdiek, He is registered in the fourth volume of 
the Herd-book, as follows: 

«Cerdic, (5843,) red and white, calved March 21, 
1839; bred by Mr. Clark, Hellaby, late the property of 
Mr. J. Knowles, Attercliffe, near Shefl&eld, and is now 
in America; got by Cerdic (1802) d. Rosamond, by 
Topper, (2768) g. d. Miss Hutton, by Protector, (1346) 
gr. g. d., by a bull of Mr. Colling's." 

On page 320, last vol., we mentioned East-Windsor, 
Ct., as having been the residence of Col. Jeremiah 
Wadsworth. It should have been Hartford instead of 
East-Windsor. 

DuTTON Potatoes. — ^Mr. Street Dutton has left us a 
sample of potatoes with this name. He obtained them 
several years ago from a man by the name of Dutton 
near Philadelphia. They are white, smooth-skumed, 
medium sized potatoes, of excellent quality for the ta- 
ble. Those left us, are a part of a lot for which Mr. 
D. has put in a claim for a premium from the State Ag. 
Society. 

Good Wheat Crop. — ^Edward T. Bellah, Esq., of 
Brandywine Hundred, Delaware, harvested the past 
»(»ason, 35HI bu^els wheat from nine acres, being 39J 
bushels to the acre. '< He manured the field in the spring, 
planted corn, cut off the com, sow«i it in wheat and 
fluked it in both ways among the com roots, and gave 
it no other dressing except to sow 39 bushels bone dust 
over one acre, which he did not think better than the 
r St." 

O* We have received a paper from Col. Alexander 
McDonald, president of the Barbour county (Ala.) 
Ag. Society, giving an account of the exhibition of 
that association, which took place at Enlkula on the 5th . 



of Nov. last. The exhibition seems to have been gen* 
erally very satisfiactory, and great interest appears to Iw 
exerted for the improvement of all branches of hus- 
bandry. It is mentioned that Col. McDonald sent some 
potatoes to the show which sold for ten cents a piece. 
Col. McD. forwarded us a sample of his cotton, which 
30 far as we can judge appears to be of very superior 
quality. 



NCW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of Ae N. Y. 8. Ag. Society wiU 
commence its sessions in the city of Albany on the 3d 
Wednesday (21st) of January, 1946, and continue two 
days. 

The meetings for business will be held at the State 
Geological rooms, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. on 
Wednesday. 

A public meeting will be held at the Assembly Cham- 
ber of the Capitol on Wednesday evening, where there 
will be a public discussion of subjects interesting to ag- 
riculturists. And on Thursday evening the annual ad- 
dress will be delivered by the President of the Society. 

Fkrmers and the public generally are invited to b« 
present. L. Tucker, Ree. See*y. 



NEW-YOBK STATE AlHaCULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Executive Committee of thei N. Y. S. Ag. So> 
ciety, met at the Society-s room in this city on the 11th 
December. Present, Messrs. Walsh, Vail, Prentice, 
M'lntyre, Hillhouse, and Tucker — ^Alex. Walsm, Esq., 
in the chair. 

A letter was read fW>m the President, expressing his 
regret at his inability to attend the meeting, and re- 
commending the appointment of Committees on Essays, 
Field Crops, fcc. 

The Rec. Secretary reported that he had as yet re- 
ceived but one Essay for premium*-«^ven applications 
for the prizes on Farms— four, for those on Winter 
Wheat — two on Barley— 4wo on Peas*- one on Indian 
Com— one on Flax — two on Mangold Wurtzel — two on 
Sugar Beets— on Carrots and table Potatoes, one each. 

The following Committees to award the priaesi, were 
then appointed ; 

On Essays — Prof. £• Emmons, Prof. A. Dean, and 
Judge Van Bergen. 

On Farms — ^Hon. J. P. Beekman, Hon. Samuel 
Young, and Judge Cheever. 

On Wheat, Baklet, Rye, and Oats— Oen. Thomas 
Farrington, J. B. Duane, Esq., and Gen. J. J. Viele. 

On Indian Coen, Cobn Fodder and Broom Corn — 
G^. Geddes, Hon. Gideon Hai-d, and Hon. J. B. Smith. 

On Root Crops — C. N. Bemcnt, O. F. Marshall and 
Elnathan Haxton. 

On Peas, Clover Seed, and Grass Seed — J. M. 
Sherwood, Wm. J. Com well and H. E. Meach. 

A communication firom T. H. Hyatt, Esq., of Ro- 
chester, suggesting the propriety of offering a premium 
for plans of residences, was read, and referred to the 
committee hereafter to be appointed on the Prise List. 

Two communications /"rom Dr. A. Doubleday, of 
Binghamton, on the subject of the Smithsonian legacy, 
were read, and referred to a committee consisting of 
the President, J. S. Wadsworth and Joel B. Nott, Esqrs. 

The following communication was then read : 

B. p. JonntoH, Esq. 

President of the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society : 

Dear Sir — I beg leave to invite your attention, and 
that of the Executive Committee, to an article publish- 
ed in a paper called the American Agriculturist, printed 
in the city of New- York, for Nov. 1845, p. 352, in 
which I am charged with abusing the trust committed 
to me as Secretary of the Society, in the most corrupt 
manner. 

If these charges are true, the Society owes it to itself, 
to vindicate its character by removing me from the 
offlce I hold, and expelling me from its membership. 

If the charges are fldse, and my whole course hat beefl 
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the reverse of that impated to me, it leems but just that 
the Sooiety' fchould yindieate my eharacter from the 
charge of a/mtiiig its trusts. 

I therefore respectfully asic that a committee may be 
appointed at your meeting, on the 11th inst. to investi- 
gate my official conduct as Secretary, and particularly 
ia relation to the charges thus publicly brought against 
me. I ask that the Con&mittee piay be appointed at this 
timsy in order that they may have an opportunity to 
make their investigations, and be prepared to report at 
the annual meeting of the 8oci«ty in January. 
Respectfully yours, Lutrsk Tucksr, 

iUft Sec'y N. F. 8. Ag, SoeUty, 

In compliance with the request contained in the 
above, the following gentlemen were appointed a 

COMHITTXJE TO InVXSTIOATX THB CHABaSS AGAINST 

THK Rkc. SxcasTABT — ^Hoo. Robert Denniston, Hon. 
John Savage and Bfi^. £. Kirby. v 



NOTICES OF PUeUCATIONS. 



EssAT ow OVANO, by I. B. TBScasKACHzn. Boston, 
A. D. Phelps, publisher. 

In this pamphlet Mr. T. has given the results of anal- 
jrses of the vairious kinds of guano, with accounts of its 
application to Indian com, grass land» grape-vines, trees, 
peas, beans, melons, potatoes, tnmeps, strawberries, 
celery, cabbages, flowers, fcc, fcc, on all which plants 
it operated beneficially. Mr. T. is of the opinion that 
the introduction of guano into this country would be an 
advantage. He has been led to this opinion from the 
investigations he has made in regard to its composition, 
aa well as l^om actual trials with it. 



HfSTORT or Wtohino, in a SxatES of Lbttees, 
from Charlss Miner, to his sob, Wiluam Pbnn 
Miner. Published by J. Crisst, Philadelphia. 

This is a work of 488 pages, with an appendix of 104 
pages. Perhaps a more attractive subject than the His- 
tory of Wyoming, could not have been chosen. The 
tragic fate of that settlement is well known, and a charm 
has been thrown around the event by story and song, 
which gives to every thing connected therewith, a pe- 
culiar interest. The author has been inde&tigable in 
collecting matters relating to his work, and has embo- 
died many interesting and valuable fiu!ts not heretofore 
made public. We think the book will prove exceed- 
ingly popular and find an extensive sale. 



RXFOBT or THE BXFI^RINC EXPEDITION tO the 

RocKT Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oeeoon 
and North CAuroRNiA in the years 1843— '44, by 
Capt. J. C. Fremont. 

We are indebted to D. Gold, Esqf^ Washington, for 
a copy of this document. We have not as yet had time 
to give it a full examination, though we have seen 
enough to know that its contents are interesting and 
valuable. 

New-Ojileans OomcEBciAL Times.*— This is an in- 
teresting and ably managed paper lately established in 
the Crescent city. It has an agricultural department, 
of which, we are pleased to see, our friend Thos. Ar- 
rLBCKy fiisq., of Wsshington, Miss., has the ediUMial 
charge. Mr. A. is a sensible and ready writer on all 
biancbea of agriculture and horticulture, and is not un- 
sequainted with the position he has assumed, having 
for soBae time edited in an able manner the Western 
Parmer and Gardener. We trust his connection with 
the Times will be pleasant to himself, as we have no 
doubt it will be beneficial to the public. 

Prairie Farmer. — ^This gaonthly agricultural peri- 
edksal, published at Chicago, Illinois, by John S. 
Wrioht, and edited by him in connexioQ with J. Am- 
brose WiOHT, is one of the most valuable among 
our agrienltural exchanges, and deserves, as we are 
happy to learn it receives, the liberal patronage of the 
ftuners of th« thrivlBg matUm for wUdi it is designed. 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



CULTURE OF POTATOES 

We give the following from a letter from William 
M</OT, Esq., of Franklhi, Pendleton county, Ta. We 
agree with him, in what he says as to the value of the 
patatoe as Ibod for stock. Most Curmers would think 
that he had little reason to complain of the product of 
his potato crop this season; and we shall be greatly 
obliged if Mr. M*Coy will gives us a particular account 
of the process of culture by which he has raised the 
unusually large crops he speaks of. << For the last three 
years preceding thisy" says Mr. M'Coy, **l have had 
great success in the cultivation of potatoes, which I 
have raised to some extent, for the purpose of wintering 
cows and catves) ttds year I only got at the average 
rate of 360 bushels to the acre. Formerly I never raised 
less than 800 bushel to the acre. It seems to me that 
this Is by for tiie most profitable crop that we can raise, 
for the pvrpose of feeding stock, either cattle, hogs or 
sheep. We wash the potsioes, and then mash them with 
a maul, and witti the addition of a little com meal, they 
are decidedly the best food that I have ever found fo» 
milk cows sad calves. In foet I believe that with pota- 
toes and com meal^ I can fotten beef cattle as rapidly^ 
and more economically than on any thing else, the 
authority of Boussingault to the contrary notwithstand* 
ii^. Unfortunately the rot has this year made its ap- 
pearance among our potatoes. At least 10 per cent of 
mine were rotten when taken ftx)m the ground, and my 
neighbors complain of the same loss." 

Mr. M>Coy informs us that the past season has been 
one of great discouragement to the farmers in his 
vicinity. There was an almost total failure of the grass 
crop on account of the drouth — com and oats, not more 
than half a crop^ and every thing else in proportion, 
except wlieat, which was a tolerably fkir crop as to 
quantity and first rate inequality. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND PAPERS. 

We make the following extract from a private letter 
of a secretary of one of our County Ag. Societies:^ 
'< The society this year as heretofore, threw upon me 
the burden of making out a list of premiums to be 
awarded at oar annual fair, and I tacked on, whenever 
I could, a copy of the Cultivator or Gknesee Farmer, 
so that a copy of the Cultivator or (Genesee Fanner ac- 
companies every premium. This I did, believing that 
our Ag. Society cannot be sustained unless there is a more 
general diflhsion of knowledge gathered from agricul- 
tural papers. I believe a political party might Just as 
well undertake to keep its. existence without political 
pi4;>ers as an Ag. Society without the circulation of ag- 
ricultural papers. I intend during the coining winter 
to visit every town In the county, (if my professional 
employment will permit,) and represent to the farmers 
the necessity of sustaining the county society which has 
run pretty low, and in so doing, I shall take the liberty 
to urge upon them the great benefits to be derived in 
taking the Cultivator.'' « 

SUCCESSFUL DRAINING. 

Mr. MiLO INGALSBXB, ofSo. Hartford, N. T., after 
detailing many improvements in tiie system of husband- 
ry, which have been Introduced in consequence of read- 
ing the Cultivator, in his vicinity, says — « I believe eve- 
ry one of your regular subscribers here, have done 
something at undenlraining, with complete success. 
I will mention one piece of successful draining. A 
lot of five acres, had been mowed from time imme- 
morial, producing yearly from 1{ to 2 tons of inferior 
hay, and hard work at that, as the g^und had never 
been plowed; 35 rods of underdrain were made in the 
spring of 1842, at a cost of frtim eight to ten dollars. 
The field manured with twenty five loads per acre, and 
planted with potatoes; the crop proved about middling. 
In 1843, it was planted with the common twelve rowetl 
com, and produced the greatest growth I ever saw, 
some of it growing to the height of ten feet. In 1844, it 
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was sowed with oats, and the only objection to this crop 
wa% that it was too large. In 1845 it was mowed, having 
been seeded down the year previous. How much hay 
was cut I do not know, but it was of the vexy best quali- 
ty, and was apparently as large as could grow in any 
place; a second crop might have been cut, but as pastu- 
rage was rather short, a lot of calves were toraed in, 
and they are to this day, standing examples of the bene- 
fits they received. I have not aimed at deibiiteneM in 
this account, but you wiU readily perceive the vast dif- 
ference between this worthless piece of land aa it was, 
and as it now is.'* 



BRILUNO INDIAN CORN. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Albz. B. Coultsk, 
Herriottsville, Penn., to the Cultivator : — ** Last season 
I tried an experiment in planting com, by drilling it in 
rows three feet apart, two grains fifteen inches apart in 
the row. On three acres I raised 369 bushels of ears. 
After the com was about a toot in height, some of the 
old fiftshioned farmers prophecied a fidluie. They said 
it would end as many other visionary projeets of * book 
Ihrming,' and were very much astonished at the result. 
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CURE FOR WOUNDS IN HORSES. 

While writing I will give you the following recipe 
fi>r a preparation to cure wounds in horses. I have 
never seen it published, and if it is new to you, perhaps 
it may be of service : 

Take one gill of turpentine, two gills of whiskey, 
and one egg. Beat the egg well, and mix the three to- 
gether. It should be implied with a feather or swab 
twice a day. It keeps a wound healthy, and prevents 
Its healing too rapidly. For its eflicacy I can vouch. 

J. S. C. TrtUtm, K. J. 

THE NEXT STATE FAIR. 

The following resolutions, passed at the late meeting 
of the Cayuga Co. Ag. Society, have been forwarded to 
us fi>r publication, by £. W. Bateman, Esq., President 
of that society : 

JUsoltftd, That the New- York State Agricultural So- 
ciety be requested to hold its next annual &ir at Auburn; 
and that the members of this society tender their ser- 
vices in making suitable preparations for the same. 

BsMolvedj That the President be requMted to transmit 
to said society the foregoing resolution, with the asni- 
rance that the farmers and citizens of Cayuga county 
will promply devote their energies to the procurement 
fbr said society of the comforts and conveniences requi- 
site on that occasion. 



CIRCULATION OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

A gentleman at Baldwinsville, who encloses us $10 
fbr 15 copies of our paper, say 9: — <<The task of asking 
a neighbor to subscribe for the Cultivator, when $10 
will pay for 15 copies, is an easy one. Patriotism 
diould cause us to do so, while so much of our national 
wealth and prosperity depends upon agriculture — the 
spirit of philanthropy should cause us to do so, as long 
as its genial effects are as visible as they are at present, 
and he who does much to enlarge the circulation of this 
useftil document, must partake of the feelings of a bene- 
factor, for it scatters its benefits wherever it goes." 



SUPPOSED SEEDUNO PEAR 

We have received from John Mouse, of Cayuga, a 
figure and description of a pear called KtiUr^M nrgoUev. 
The tree which produced it, supposed to be a seedling 
from the White Toyenne, (Virgalieu or St. Michael,) 
IS said to be growing In the gardoi of Dr. Keeler, at 
Seneca Falls. It is said to be of thrifty growth, with 
fc branches upright, young shoots yellowish gray or light 
brown." We deem it unnecessary to give the descrip- 
tion of the firuit, as it seems to be copied almost verbatim 
fh>m Mr. Downiag's description of the White Doyenne, 
and indeed from Mr. Morse's aoeoont we cannot see 



how it difTcrs from that variety. Until it is ascertained 
for a certainty that it is a seedling, we caimoC ihink it 
necessary to publish the figure. 



CROPS, POTATO ROT, Ac. 

Mr. J. C. M'Lanaban, Bedford county, Pa., faifbmia 
us that, the summer crops In that county, were very 
light the last season. The wheat crop, however, was 
remarkably heavy, and the weight of the berry extm- 
heavy, weighing tnm 65 to 69 lbs. per bnahel. His 
potatoes had no appearance of rot, when harvested, but 
have since, as in this vicinity, commenced rotting- 



FEEDING POULTRY, he. 

What do poultry of all kidns, when fattening, particu- 
larly require? 

i4fis. Three things are necessary to perfect success; 
first, meat, (fat pork or cracl^lings :) second, charcoal, 
broken very small; third, gravel and water. 

What are the best articles of foodl 

An$. Commeal wet with milk and mixed with char- 
coal ; wheat screenings and fat pork, or f^«sh meat or 
cracklings. 

What is the best cure for the pip in chickens? 

Am. A piece of fat pork as large as can be thrust 
down the throat, is a simple and certain cure. 

The above is not theory but experience, which any 
man may easily make his own. W. B. H. 



CORTLAND CO. AG. SOCIETY. 

Extract of a letter ftom J. 8. Leach, £sq.» to the 
editor of the Cultivator, dated Dec. 4: — «Our County 
Ag. Society met on the 4th inst. The meeting was 
large and spirited, and its proceedings characterited by 
great harmony. A resolution, moved by H. S. Randall, 
Esq., was adopted, Tecommending the introiluction of 
standard Agricultural periodicals, and other agricultural 
worlcs, into our Common School Libraries. The fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for the ensuing 
year: — ^Henry S. Randall, Bm|., of Cortlandville, Presi- 
dent — Thomas Harrop of Scott, Charles McKni^ht of 
Tmxton, Squire Jones of Homer, and Hiram Hopkins of 
Cortlandville, Vice-Presidents — Amos Rice, Treasurer 
— ^James 8. Leach, of Cortlandville, Sec. — ^Paris Barber 
of Homer, Cor. Sec. — William F. Bartlet, Marshall — 
Henry Stephens, David Matthews, Hammcl Thompson, 
Andrew Dickson, O. M. Shedd, Henry Brewer, Oren 
Brown, Martin Sanders, and Morris Miller, Executive 
Committee." 

EFFECTS OF NEW-JERSEY MARL. 

Extract from a private letter from a subscriber, (W. 
B. H.,) in Philadelphia: — " In the part of New- Jersey 
where my son now is, nature has been extremely libe- 
ral in furnishing inexhaustible deposites of marl ; and 
the elTect produced upon sandy lands, is almost beyond 
belief. The finest com which I saw in Monmouth 
county, during the severe drouth of the past summer, 
was upon fields in the vicinity of New Egyyt, which 
ten years since, presented almost one unbroken sur&ce 
of soil, so sandy that com would iiardly grow four fiseC 
high, and would ear within six inches of the ground. 
Marl lias been found in great abundance in all their 
creek banks, and freely used. The soil, which is in 
many places based on clay, has no doubt be«i stirred 
rather deeper than before, mixing the subsoil with tkB 
light soil above, thus greatly benefiting it, and addiag 
much to its depth, and giving increased consiatenoaaiiii 
fertility." 

ROOT CULTURE. 

Extract trom a letter fh>m S. B. Bvrchard, Esq., 
of Hamilton, Madison connly, N. Y., to the Edilor of 
the Cultivator: — '* I am a thorough convert to the root 
crop, especially the carrot. From the little experience 
I have had, I am ftiUy convinced that I can winter forty 
cows on four acres of carrots, with one-fourth of the 
hay, with the use of straw, which I used to throw Into 
the barn-yard. In better condition than fonnerly, with 
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the ftill amount of bay and thrae busheli of i^imin to 
each cow. I think that green-sward is preferable to 
fidlow land. Ist. The expense of tilling and keeping 
weeds from ii\juring the plants, Is much less, as, by 
plowing the sward deep, the weeds do not start. 2d. 
The sod will soon rot, and alford the proper nutriment 
Ibr the plants. My present calculation is to plant fimr 
acres to beats and carrots the next season.'* 



KILUNO RATS. 

Mr. Alxz. Leeds, of St. Joseph, Michigan, says»— 
** I can give your correspondent 6. £. J., BinghaJnton, 
MM TMMdy for killing ratf, that I know fhim experi- 
ence to be effective. Mix some unslacked lime with 
corn-meal, and place where the rats may acddetUatty 
find it. They will soon become osry thirsty, and upon 
drinking water the lime slacks and swells the rat like 
"ait futfur.*' In the Bahama Isles sponge is fried and 
placed in their way; they eat, drink, swell, burst and 
die. If they die in their nests, or any concealed place, 
Tast quantities of Cologne will be required. Lime and 
meal should be, of the first, one part, and meal two 
parts, iMtf mixed together.^' 



THE MARKETS. 
rOAXIGN AND DOMESTIC. 

By ihe Aoaiia, wliich arrived at Botton on the 10th, we recerred 
English papers to 4he 4th Deo. American flour had declined in the 
Biinah marketSf 'Sad the effect of this intelligence has been to de- 
press prices foil SO cents per barrel in this eonntry. At NeW'Yorki 
Saiurday, 2(hh, #8 per bbi. was demanded A>r Genesee— buyers only 
offering 95.75--notiung doing. American wool was still finding its 
way to English markets, but some faolt seems to be found with the 
manner in which it is put np. It is hoped 'that this defect will be 
remedied^ as this new article of trade may become ofmnch import- 
ance to this country. Cotton at Liverixx>l continued on the decline. 
The English papers seem to regud the deficieitcy oTthe graiu-crops 
a« less than is generally represented, though it is admitted that the 
:;p]ality is quite inferior. Meet of the papers consider it jpretiy cer- 
tain that a change in regard to the laws regulating the miportaiion 
of com, will take place at no very distant day. The damage . to the 
potato-crop by rot, is admitted to be great, in most parts orthe king- 
dom, but me papers state that many exaggerated accounts have been 
promulgated. 

We give the following from the TWhuw of the 19th« in regard to 
prices of provisioiis at New-York. Prices of grain were much 
affected by the news brought by the Acadia, but as we have at this 
date, (Dec. 99,) no means of ascertaining particolan, we omit, for 
this month, om* osnal list. 

PROVISIONS.— Pork is heavyi and we hear of no transactions 
of importance. The quotations are nominally •10.37|a910.50. 
and $13.37laS13.60. We notice small sales Dutchess county at 
#14.9Sa$14.7$. In Beef we hear of very little doinff Good 
country brands are quoted at i6.95af8.2S; City at 85.56085. 
9ales 100 hbls. conmon country brands at §0.00 and S7.94a99.00. 
Prime Mess Beef for expori is wwth $14.00. Beef Hams are 90.50 
090.78, and keep aetrre. Lard is quiet. We bear of no sales of 
importance. City bltiOe. For cheese there is some inquiry, and 
prices have rather an improving tendency. Sales at 7*0. for 
shipment. Sales Butter at 14al9 e. for Western Dairy; Ohio is 
I9al2ic. forgood lois. Pickled Meats are not very plenty, and dull. 
We quote Smoked Bams lOttllc; Sides 8c; Sbooklers 7a7|o. ; 
Smoked Beef 70. 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) Dee. 97 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 40a/Ui ets. 

AmerieaafUl blood fleeces, 87a40 '< 

*' three^bonhs blood fleeces, «. 94am '< 

•* balfblood do 39aSa ** 

** one-ftwith blood and eonmon,. . . . 90b31 " 



FOR 8AL£. 

A GOOD grain FamI} three miles fttmi the village of Mexico 
(OsVego county, N- T.) 

It contains 100 Acres, about 00 being under improrementi well 
watered ; a thrifty young Orchard, and Buildings nearly new. 

From two to three hundred bushels of Wheat have been annually 
po\vn, and other kinds of grain amounting to over 1000 bushels a 
year 

Tie Und of soil is higUy idapled to olerrr and plaster, end the 
rotation synlem ef tillage. 

Terms, 990 per aere; on*4hird down ; the remainder mny ran 
for right or ten years. B. E. BOWEN. 

Mexico, Oswego co , Nov. 18, 1845. 
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TIE-UP CHAINS of diiervM 
haoie, 98 Dean-SUMU 
Deo 1. 



aft the Agriooltand Wars- 

E. comIiock & CO. 



HUSBinr'S KEIAPIKQ MACHINES. 

ILL be delivered in Baltimore, Md., and Anbbrn, N. Y.| a 
100 doUais. They will be made of the beat materialSf and 
will embrace all the laie improvements. The public prints abound 
with its recommendatiops al l of which tlM reaper is warranted by 
the snfaecriber to (Ufil. 

Hnssey's Cora and Cob Crasher, lately improved, is warranted by 
the sabeeriber to excel on thoroukh tnal, any in use. Price from 
95 to as doUars. In ordering the above Hiafehlnes, ^ease address the 
subM^riber in Baltimora. OBBD HUSSEY. 

Baltimore^ Dee. l-4t* 
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SEEDLING APPLE-TBEBB FOR SALi; 

Y J. J. THOMAS) at his Nursery, Macedoni Wsvpe Cot N 
.■^ Y.I one year oM, mid from 6 to 10 inches highi at 93 per thoo-* 
sand. No charge made for paokiBb for otders of fiOOO each ; or 
00 ets. per lOOOIbr less. Orden to be poal-paid and aceompanied 
with remittances. 
OcL 1— It 

TO SOUTHERN PLOW DEALERS. 

THE subscriber having received the agenoy from a large and 
well known mannfaetnrery is enabled to ftiniish Plow Castings 
and plpwi of every description, usually soM in the Southern and West- 
em eboBtry, at considerably lower prices than have heretofore been 
oflbred in this market for eaah or approved paper. Abo, Ruggles, 
Nowse 4 Maaon's celebrated Plows. D es J e rs and others are in* 
viied m oall. Oiders, by letter or oiherwiea, will be promMly at- 
tended to. JAS. PLANT, 
Dee. 1— IL f Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 

6UAKO. 

RECENTLY received direct from Ichaboet per Sbakqieare. The 
varioQs expwiemeiB made from this cargo has proved hs quali- 
ty equal, if not superior to any other Guano. Oreai eare has been 
taken to put it in tight caski, that it may be kept any time without 
losing the ammonia* For sale in lots to suit punshasers, by 

EDWD. K. COLUNS * Co., 
Dee. l.-Hf M Sonih-etreet> New- York. 

YALUABIiE WORKSf BY A. J. DOWNINO, Em)* 

ITIu FnHU and Ftuit Tnu of America, or the Culture, Pro. 
• pagation and Management, m the Oaiden and Orchard, of 
Fruit Trees generaUr ; with dcaeripiions of all the finest varieties of 
Fruit cultivated in this country. 1 thick vol. IS mo. Fifth edition, 
with many engravings.— 91-60. Or a superior edition, in large 8 
vo., to Hwicb the autnor's other works. 99. M. 

"At length we have the gratification of announcing this long 
expeeted work, and from a perasal of it. we can say, that nothmg 
compared with it on the subject of Pomology has yet been publiidied 
in the United Stales. 'Diis work will nnqoestkniably now become 
the standard pomolofpcal work of this country ; for the great cara 
bestowed on the diiferent kinds, arranging and connecting num- 
beriess synonyms, and giving aocnrate outlines and descriptions, 
will make ila safe •'" ........ 
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S. A TnaHit oa L amdttnp t O ar dmin g ; adapted to North Ameri- 
ca, with a view to the improvement of Country Residenees. Com^ 
prising historical notices, and general jn-inciples of the art ; direc- 
tions for laying oat groiuMfe, and arranging plantations ; description 
and cultivation of hardy trees ; deoorative aec<nnpaniments to the 
house and gronnds; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower- 
gardens, etc. ; with remarks on Rural Arohiteetnra. New edition, 
with large additions and improvements, and many new and beauti- 
ftil Ulttstrations. 1 large vot 8 vo. 93.5a 

This volume, the fint American Treatise en this sttl:(ieet, will at 
once take the rank of thx standard work."— SiWman's Joamal. 

'' Downing's Landscane Oaxdening is a masterly work of the kind 
—more esp^sialtv considering that the ait is yet in its infancy in 
America"— Lo«ulon'j Oarda*r*$ Magaximt. 

3. JDMtgiuybr Ceilags RssMsaesi, adapted to North Amenea, Jn- 
duding Elevations and Flans of the Bniklings, and Designs for Lay- 
ing out Grounds. By A. J. Dawning, Esq. 1 vol. 8 va, with very 
neatillustratioua. Second edition, revised. 93.00. 

A second edition of ** Cottage Residences " is just published as 
Part 1 ; and it is annoimced by the author that Put 11.. which is in 
preparation, will contain hints and designs for the intenort and Air- 
niture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm buildings. 

4. GanUaingfir Laiiu; and Companion to the Flower-Garden. 
Beuiff an alphabetical arrangement c»f all the ornamental plants 
usuuly grown in Gardens and shrabberies; with ftiU directions for 
their coTture. By Mrs. Loudon. First American, from the second 
London edhion. Revised and edited by A. J. Downing, Esq. 1 
thick vol 19 mo., vrith engravings representing the processes of 
grafting, budding, layering. Ac , &c. 91 . SS 

" This is a ftili and complete manual of instruction unon the sub- 
ject of which it treats. Being intended for those who have little or 
no previous knowledge of gardenmg, it presents, in a very precise 
and detailed manner, all that is necessary to be known upon it, and 
cannot &il to awaken a more reneral tasie for these heahhful and 
pleasant pursuits among the ladies of oar coantry"— M Y Tnbwu, 
Published and for sale by WILEY 4 PUTNAM, 

Nov. 1— 8t. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

ROOT CUTTERS for cutting Potatoes, Rnta Bagas, ACf for 
oattle, at the Agricnltnral warehonae, S3 Dean-street 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

fpBB mdertf^ed n making additional important improvements 
J. to »•»« wnnin« ''Warren Improved Patent Two Hdrae Pbwer 
aad ThrMber,*' ft»r the ipnng trade, saggeMed by an ezperieoee of 
the laat three years. ^^ 

The DTices will not be advanced beyond what they have been 
■eretofore, but the machines will be snperior and ueond to none in 
any po/tticuUtr. 

RetaUprioesMIae Hone Power alone, f^O.OO 

" ** Thresher*' 80.00 

'^ " £?^«r' " 60.00 

" " Thresher,* 9B 00 

Foar " Power, *• 7500 

** " Tbreeher " Moa 

Alsoforsa]e"TrittbleV'bestTH^Ho^'iWeri!!!! 0o!oo 

^ " Fonr '* " 86 00 

Endless Chain One and Two Horse Power, $SS and 8100 

Superior Two Horse Spike Threshers, 2S and 30 

Pour '* *• '» 35 

The " Warren " (beater) Thresher is celVbraiid* for m sinnlicitT 
and safely in use ; also that it is not liable 10 get out of oider. will 
save ihe Sim w whole and unbroken, and at &e same time, thresh 
elean and rapidly. 

The operation of the Spike Thresher, is generally known-ibose 
mafle and sold by the undefMigned are warranted superior. All or- 
der* eummg to the subiKrribcr will he promptly uitended to. 

Jan. 1-tt ^ PLAxNT, 6 Burling slip, W. Y. 



GRANT'S FANNING MILLS 

VC AY be had at <he Albanj Agricultural Warehooae, 93 Deaa- 
^^\nntt. This is a very superior mill. For deseription and dut 
^•e Caiijvator for 1&46, page «78 * 

^^'^ B. COMSTOCK 4 CO. 



AGBICULT17RAL WASBHOUSE, 
ByBzrd WhUman, Jr., 65 UgfU-$treet, BaUimon. 

THE proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in Balci- 
more ajid vicinity, for the sale o^ the followiug nvw and valoar 
ble improvements, via : 

Whitman's improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threshing Mar 
ohine, which threshes and cleans the grain at one operaiion. 

Prouty and Mean' Centre Draft Plow. 

" Hovey's Premium Straw Cutter. 

I. T. Grant k Co.'s Premium PaivMilL 

Douglass' Premium Pumpti which are ao constructed as to pre- 
Tent flreesina in the eoUestof weather. 

Rogan' MiU, for eutting and grindiBg com stalka. 

Together with a general assortment of the latest and most apprvc' 
td agricultural implements, constantly on hand, and msnufaetm-ad 
to Older. EZRA WHITMAN. 

Bahimore, Nor. 14, 1846. 

DURHAM BULL FOB SALE. 

THB aabsoriber (not having aoffieiem nae for him,) ogeia for 
aale his imported, thoroggh bred Durham Bull, ** Prince Al- 
bertf'; 

He is five years old— aroaU} of medinm «ize —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
Un Aoaust number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree aea iba 
BritJsh Herd Book, vol. iv., page 388. His sire waa the celebrated 
bull, " Sir Thomas Fairfha.''^ 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale ai the 
Beat show of iho New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subtject may be addressed to the subscriber ai 
Red Hook, Dutclieas county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, 1846.— tf ROBERT D ONALDSON. 

HAND POWilR THRESHING MACHINES. 

TmS invention by the nndersi|[nrd, has been perfected In iia 
construction and fairly tested in performauce since the first no- 
Uoe of u as given in the last September number of *' the Cultir»- 
tor." 

It provea to be a very efficient and valuable machine, and evrry 
way adapted to the wants of small farmers. It is found to be capa- 
ble of thoronghlv threshing from 3 to 6 bushels of wheat per hour, 
and of course, about double that quantity of oats. This result ran 
be safely wairanted. It is well calculated for the southern raar^ 
ket. 

Retail caA price of thoaa now maae is 835. Libera! discount 10 
daalera. Ordeia made direct to JA8. PLANT. No S Burling 
Shp, New. York City, the uveuor and manufacturer, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. Jan.l— It. 



THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1846. 

THB aew voloma of <* The Cultivatar," for 1846, commt^^ 
on the first of January, and the Nos. will be promptly issued on 
tha first of each mouth as heretofore. In the tmpcvianoe, eateait and 
▼anety ef its contents— in the number of its eontribnioi»~hi ibe 
beauty and variety of iu Itlnetrations, aa well as in the extent ef ils 
circulation, thU paper is without a rival in the agricultural press, at 
home or abroad. 

Terms— Single copies, $1.00 a year— l?eveh copies for $5.00- 
Fifteen co|)ies for $10. Any person disposed lo aid in promoting 
the circulation of '* The CulUvator," will receive sample numhen 
and nrospectosesi on application, post paid. Address LUTIlER 
TUCKER. Editor Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 

07* Editors with whom we exchange, wiU confer a favor hy 
publishing the above. 



THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 

▼8L. Tt. 1846. 

pUBLlSED monthly at Ckimgo, la., by Jon^f S Wnionr 
i- and devoted to western agricnitore, mechamcd, and edncaiioa: 
Containing 33 large odavo pages, besidA a cover of 16 pages, «• 
which advertisemenu, Ac, are given. Jt is the best advertaing 
sheet in thqggst •»v,e maner being nso^y supplied by correspm^ 
dents from ilTpai^ . ( the west, it will give more reliable fhforma- 
tion cojieerning that region, than can be gtemied fmm any other 
source, and furnishes fuller iiuiimciions concerning M'estem hw- 
bandry thui any other kindred poblicaaion. Jdn.'r 8. WaiCHx, 
and J. AnBaosi WIGHT, editors. 

Terms^fl per annum— 6 copies for 86, 13 for $10. J^iMgs 18 
cema per annum under 100 miles. 18 cenu over 100. SohseripUniv 
received at this office for those to whom it is more convenient ihae 
to send by mail. AA comwnmieaHoM gm si be poet-jnid. 

ONION SEED.— 1000 lbs. of Blood Red Onioo Seed. 
160 '* Pure White '* ^ 
600 " Yellow " •* 

all Ihe growth of the present seaaon and raised fromeeledcd^ leev. 
For sale at the Seed Store of the Hartfoid Co. Ag» 80., by 
Hartford, Ct., Oct. 10, 1816.— 8t E. W. BULL, Seedsnum. 

GARDENER WANTED. 

AYOVNO MAN of good eharaeier, who understands Ma bwa- 
ness Uiorou^hly, may hear of a pleasant and permaaeal aima- 
tWB, oa appllcauon 10 the Editor of the Cultivator. Oct 15— ilt* 
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LBTTEBS FBC«f MR. HOBIFOBD.— Ho. Tm. 



We bsve reeetrod fron our Oennui eoircapoDdent, 
Mr. HosaromD, a package of letlen on rwlom »al(fecti, 
kll of vrhich we ehall Uj before our reader* Id (* 
lime. The rolloving one, in rererenee to ui laitttul: 
(br isrieulttinil Imlniction, will be read with Inlerett 
bf all — eipeciallf (hose whole mlndi hare been dl- 
reeled lo the establiohment of inMitntioni for that pur. 
paw in thii countnt. In our next we shall give Mr 
RoKiroKD>B description of the celebrated Fellenberg 
tehool, at Hofwrl, in SwltierUnd. 



Mr. Tuckkk — T promised [n my ._ „ 

■ccount of the Royal Agricultural Institute of Wurtem- 
burg, near Stulgart. 

The estate and culle bearing the name ortlohenheim, 
were appropriated to their present use in ISI7. They 
bad previously been in the possession of noted families, 
•Dd at one time, that of the Grand Duke Charlei. Roy- 
•lly.had planned and executed with no amill measure 
Of taste, the division oftbe grounds, and the Inslitullon 
of Agriculture commenced. Few estates could have 
been selected combining so many advantages for the 
purposes to which this was destined. Seven hundred 
■Dd eighty-eight English acres ore spread irregularly 
orer a brood mound, and through a valley upon one 
ride, the whole length of which is traversed by a stream 
sufficiently largo for milling purposes. Near the top 
of the mound stands the castle and connecled buildings. 
Which, with (he court-yards, hare a length of sixteen 
faoniired, and a depth of Ave hundred and forty feet. 

The various apartments of this immense establish- 
ment furnish abundant room for the residence of th* 
fkculty, pupils and laborers; also rooms for inslniction, 
fiir theimineralogical, zoological, mode], and other 
eollectioni — the housing of stock and grains, Ihiit, and 
Other farm produce — far the carrying forward the dif- 
ferent kinds of manufacture — wagons, plows, machines, 
Ite., with the sugar, alcohol, slarch, and vinegar produc- 
tion. Its distance from Stutgart is about six miles- 
wJDciently near lo ei^oy all the advanlafM of a rMdy 



market, and command ol the mmt time aprompt supply 
of (he wants of the institution. 

The whole form is cut into several lesser diririons, 
each bearing another name. These are again subdivi- 
ded and numbered. There tieing no hedges, the limit* 
are Ibrrows between monuments al (he oppoaite as- 
tremei. The lots given to eiparimenls, contain each 
precisely one fbutih of an acre, (Wurtemburg )) and 
every (act relating to (be development of each crop, ei- 
peciaQy the amount of seed, Ruumre, and tabor bestow- 
ed, and each return, are noted. Beudes these fields, 
upon which almost every variety of crop is grown, — If 
not in the Same year, in successive yean, — nurseries of 
fruit and eiolic trees, orchards, flower and kitchen gar- 
dens, pasture tando, pleasure grounds, and in general, 

lo be met with. 

cultiration and improvements, the implements 
I in the institution the best, are employed. Hie 
stock consists of sheep, about 1,100; cattle, mostly cowt, 
naortylOO; breeding mores 10; besides a number of 
working cattle and horses. The sheep are Merino and 
Saxon — looking finely. They are under the control of 
one principal ^ephenl and several assistants, each of 
whom has one or (wo dogs. The flocks are pastured 
in summer, but housed regularly at night through tlie 
whole year. Each sheep is numbered by a system of 
ear -marking of great simplicity, and its fleece ts every 
year weighed. The whole flock, at intervalii of a few 
weeks, is weighed in a Fairbank'a scales. 

Tbe cows are of the Semin(hal breed thim Switier- 
land. They are said to have oertain excellencies; 
though their appearance in the stall was altogether In- 
different. They are stalled through the year. I hare 
already mentioned If I remember right, that the herd 
of cattle is considered as a manure manufactory, and 
in this light subserving as important, if not indeed a 
more important end, than in (heir dally supplies of 
milk, I find it difficult to appreciate this sta(emeDt 
mode to me, (hough it is obvious that every source of 
manure is gleaned with a care of which, in the gene- 
rally (as yet) rich lands of the new world, we know 
nothing. 

The cow stable is a hall o t more than a hundred feet 
in length, and al leas[ (wenly feet high. The caKIs 
stand [aeing each other from opposite sides of a cut- 
stone platform, about two and a half feel in elevation. 
They are chained to a manger immediately attached to 
the platform. Their fodder is spread before them, and 
by no possibility comes to the floor of paved stone- 
Several cows, steers, and yearlinghoilers, were Ibd each 
apart from all the oUieis, (he fodder being weighed be- 
fore, and the excess gathered up after eatinf, alM 
weighed. Theee catUe are severally weighed li cer- 
tain intervals, and in this manner the value of diflfcreBl 
kinds of fodder Is ascertained. The amount of milk 
from each cow Is measured once a month. Indeed tho 
whole system is ananged with a great degree of loien- 
lific purpose. 

The breeding mares are good seleetioua, I understand 
from the common stock snd English crosses. Thefbals, 
(hrougb the generosity of the present king, are ilerived 
partly ftom (horongh Arabian stallions, and partly tto» 
valuable native stock. The stalls tot the dams, at* 
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about flfteen feet aqnarey in which the cwcupants re- 
main the early part of the day and night, untied. The 
eolta and flUies occupy larger pens where aeveral are 
tog^ether. 

All the results of the different schemes of experiment- 
ing, in growing roots, grains, fruits, exotic woods, in 
the treatment of stock, and in the determination of the 
value of fodder, are published in a weekly agricultural 
paper, edited by one of the ficulty. 

Among the productions of the botanical gardens, ex- 
periment fields, and orchards, every kind of useful plant 
suited to the latitude are to be found« Their seeds and 
fruit are most carefully, and with great attention to 
purity, preserved fbr sale. I noticed In the immense 
apartment devoted to keeping these in g^od order, and 
diy, seventy-two varietiee of potatoes,— above fifty 
kinds of wheat — a great variety of oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, grass, clover, beets, parsnips, cabbages, 
Itc, — more than a hundred and fifty kinds of apples, 
two hundred kinds of pears, and other fhiits in propor- 
tion. Three hundred kinds of forest wood are grown 
in the exotic nurseiy, and more than a thousand differ- 
ent plants flourish in the botanical garden. The scions, 
roots, and seeds from these sources are sold throughout 
the kmgdom, and the income therefrom is not incon- 
siderable. 

The collections for study and illustration, embrace 
soils and manures — ^perhaps a hundred varieties, chiefly 
from different parts of Wurtemburg — ^botanical speci- 
mens, plants, seeds, and woods, — ^vastly extensive mine- 
ralogical, geological, palaeontological collections, es- 
pecially rich in every thing illustrating those depart- 
ments of natural history, from all parts of the kingdom — 
zoological, embracing all the species existing in, or 
visiting Wurten\barg — anatomical, of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, dogs, cats, and fowls— of teeth for deter- 
mining age — of bones likely to become diseased— of 
hoofs with all models of shoes for sound and unsound 
limbs; of models of agricultural implements as a class, 
and agricultural architecture of which there are about 
seven hundred specimens; and many other things not 
to be grouped or enumerated without occupying too 
much space. 

The mention of these can give no Idea of the order, 
compactness, and adaptation to their end, which these 
collections possess. For example, the history of the 
silk work is shown with the aid of glass frames, con- 
taining the most elaborately prepared anatomical and 
physiological illustrations one can conceive. Much of 
it would require a microscope to see, but it is there. 
In the botanical collections, upon one side of the room 
stands a book-case. Upon taking a volume from the 
shelf, it proves to be a wooden box, overlaid with 
moss, so arranged as at a little distance to resemble an 
elegantly fancy-bound book. Within, on one side is 
the plant, with its leaves and wood, with bark; on the 
other side its fruit, and cross and longitudinal sections 
of the wood. In the depression of the back, a little 
sealed cup of pollen, and a sheet of history of the plant. 
The library was the gift of a prince — at the same time a 
monument of German patience, science, and patronage. 

In addition to these is a collection of apparatus in 
natural philosophy and chemistry. The Technical labo- 
ratory contains the most improved apparatus for the 
manufacture of starch and alcohol fh>m potatoes, sugar 
from beets, vinegar, beer, cider, and silk. It also In- 
cludes the work -shops, in which plows, wagons, and 
every variety of fann instruments are made, together 
with the duplicates of the model collection. 

The Faculty consists of a 

Director, who lectures upon the productions of the 
animal kingdom, and, the general plan of agriculture 
pursued at Hohenheim ; 

Professor of Agriculture; 

Prof, of Forest Science, who supervises the fbrest lands 
belOD^i^ir to ^^ estates. There is in this department 
an Assistant; 

Prof, of Mathematics and Physics; 

Prof, of Chemistry and Natural History; 

Prof, of Technology and Instructor in the Tcofanieal 
Laboratory; 



Teacher of Farriery; 

Teacher of Field Labor, plowing, hoeing, q)ading» 
Itc; 

Teacher of Nursery and Orchard Culture $ 

Teacher of Machine Drawing; 

Assistant to the Cashier, book-keeper, &e. ; 

Gardener and Smiths. 

The course of instruction is upon the plan of a Ger- 
man university. The professor gives lectures which are 
attended as largely or as indifferently as the students 
please. Having decided at the commencement of a 
term, however, which lectures they will attend, these 
they are required to hear — and at the conclusion of the 
course, to sustain a rigid examination upon them, and 
the general subject upon which they treat, in order to 
secure their diploma. 

As there are ninety-four lectures, weekly, in wintw, 
and eighty-five in summer, it is obvious that lev than a 
three years' course would be imperfect. Candidates, as 
the students are called, are admitted for lev period^' 
for a term, I think. Their qualifications at universi- 
ties^ before entering, will naturally render some of the 
courses unnecessary. Most of them have completed 
what would be considered a college course, with us, and 
many have completed an university course, previous to 
entering. They must be eighteen years of age. The 
practical illustrations of the fiurm and its appendages, 
are witnessed in the course of the year. Manual labor 
of no description is required, though instruction in the 
different kinds of handiwork, is practically received. 

The apparatus for making sugar from beets is put in 
operation once a year, at a fearfUl expense, to illustrate 
the art of winning this article of commerce. The 
starch manufacture, alcohol production and distillation, 
and vinegar manufacture, upon the principles of modem 
organic chemistry, are all conducted in their absolutely 
practical modes, that the candidates may be prepared as 
agents or as directors of large estates, or as farmen 
themselves to carry them forward with profit. 

Tuition is 300 florins, or $120, yearly, for foreigners; 
for Wurtemburgers, 100 fl., or $40. In addition to this 
is a board-bill, amounting to about 18 cents daily, in 
some instances less. 

The above remarks apply almost exclusively to the 
theoretical school at Hohenheim. Besides this there is 
a practical — a work school, designed to make skillful 
day-laborers, rather than theoretically grounded far- 
mers- The pupils must be not less than seventeen 
years of age. Two hours of instruction daily, in the 
winter, and one in summer, are allowed to them, inde- 
pendent of their communication with the director of 
the work. The following is the course of instruction 
in this school : — 

1st term — Cattle-breeding, and cheese-manufacture. 

2d — Sheep breeding and horse-breeding, with atten- 
tion to wool. 

3d — Culture of soils. 

4th — General agriculture, swine-breeding, and fiuin 
book-keeping. 

5th — Special culture of plants. 

6th — Fruit, grafting, meadows, bees. 

The entire tuition is 100 fl.,— 60 for the first year, 40 
for the second, and nothing for the third— $40 in all. 

The annual expenses of the institution for the year 
1843, exclusive of appropriations for extra erections, or 
changes of much magnitude which have been provided 
for by the government in all instances, thus fiuv-aie 

Annual salaries, fl.7,030 

Library, publication, and expenses of sci- 
entific excursions, $50 

Particular instruction in models, soil% 
plowing, sowing, &c., 600 

Appropriations to the several departments, 725 

Great variety of stationary and sundries, . . 2,260 

Director and assistants, 5,365 

fl. 16,830 
Expense of the lower school, 1,912 

Total, fl.18,742 

Or, $7496.80 
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With the exception of the extraordinirjr expenditure 
for new fixtures, or renewals, or alterations, the pro- 
duce of the farm and the income trom the academic de- 
partment equal the expenses of the Institution and the 
entire management of the estate. 

In explanation of the item « scientific excursions," it 
diould be stated that tours for study and observation, 
of greater or less length, are made by corps of the classes 
in the vacations between the terms. To aid them a sheet 
has been published at Hohenheim, including a notice of 
every feature in agriculture, mann&etures, collections 
in natural history, localities of rocks and minerals, 
breweries, vintages, mills, Stc, he. The value of the 
sheet can easily be conceived. 

This system of excursions is a part, perhaps I may 
say, of continental or European education. Apprenti- 
ces, even, are required by law to travel a year before 
they can commence business in Germany. The students 
of the Polytechnic school of Paris, have travelled over 
repeatedly, I have been informed, the French king- 
dom. 

An early observer of mankind describes his hero as 
one who *' had seen much of cities and of men." In 
Frtnee, oppportunities for observation seem to have 
lost none of their regard, to which according to this 
writer of antiquity they are entitled, among those who 
control more or less the education of Europe. 

Before me lies a book of 330 pages octavo, illustra- 
ted by a series of large plates, some twenty iu number, 
embracing a detailed description or Hohenheim, its 
buildings and grounds, and its qrstem of instruction, in 
theory and practice, with a record of almost every item 
of information to be desired concerning the institution. 
Beside it lie a pile of statutes, catalogues, farm plans, 
inventories, lecture schemes, &c., fcc, all of which I 
oould wish for the sake of those interested in grounding 
agricultural institutions in America, were translated into 
English. 

From these, and what I have observed during two 
days, I have drawn the Imperfect account as given 
above. I can but hope, general as it is, that it may be 
of service. 

I should not perhaps neglect mentioning that my 
notes in many particulars record the superior excellence 
of American implements and expedients when com- 
pared with the best I have seen here. An institution 
ei^oying jrojral patronage, and fumishedat the outset with 
a royal estate and edifices, should in the course of tweny- 
-seven years, have evolved a system of agricultural edu- 
cation possessing many excellencies. This was the least 
that could have been expected . Notwithstanding all the 
effort bestowed upon improvement, several features im- 
pressed me as imperfect; and yet it is possible that my 
associations in the new world disqualify me in a mea- 
sure for forming an opinion as to what would be practi- 
cally the best for Germany. I will only add that 
the distribution of labor among the faculty, seemed to 
me to be susceptible of modification for the better. 
The Professor of Chemistrry, has botany, mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology, besides the duties of a practic- 
ing physician, (!) entrusted to him. Now if there be 
any one science pre-eminently at the foundation of ra- 
tional agriculture, it is chemistry; and in view of this, 
that the professor of this department should have his 
energies divided upon such a variety of different and 
distantly associated (in some respects certainly) branch- 
es of science, and his efllciency lessened, naturally, in 
proportion, impressed me as a great oversight. In the 
department of chemistry, not a single step towards 
settling the weighty problems for the farmer is being 
taken. I say this with undiminished regard for the 
rare combination of industry, talent, and perseverance 
presiding over the diair of Chemistiy and Natural His- 
tory at Hohenheim. It is impossible that he should do 
more than he does. 

In general, in the French and German institutions, 
one of the schemes of professional life, is to furnish fit- 
eilities for scientific advancement. The world is thus 
benefitted, and though the sphere of instruction may 
thereby be more limited, the knowledge imparted will 
be proportionally more profound. This feature, to 



this moment characterizing scarcely an institution tn 
America, is not kept in view in the apportioning of 
duty among the departments of inttmetion at Hohen- 
heim. Were one to ask what has roused universal at- 
tention in the last twenty years to the sul^ject of direct- 
ing all processes of art by science, and in the last eight 
years of improving agriculture by drawing aid Ijrom 
the same source, the answer would come from a few 
professional chidn, where men of capacity, industry, 
and energy, have been provided with conveniences for 
prosecuting scientific research. 

Truly yours, E. N. HoBSFoan. 



CULTURE OF CARIIOTS AND ONIONS. 



Mb. Editob — ^Having had good success in raising 
carrots, onions, Itc., I have had a desire to make my 
mode of raising such vegetables public, as it differs in 
some respects from the modes usually practiced in this 
country. But when I considered I was not well skilled 
in writing articles for publication, I was led to hesi- 
tate, until I reflected that language — the vehicle by 
which our ideas are communicated— -may be compared 
to the carriage which conveys the produce of the far- 
mer to market; and when I remembered tnat it matters 
little whether the carriage is constructed with two, 
three, four, or even five wheels; so long as the produce 
is easily, expeditiously, and safbly conveyed, it gave me 
some more confidence. And then again, I received ad- 
ditional encouragement by some remarks of a corres- 
pondent of the Albany Cultivator, vrho, alter speaking 
of the reading of agricultural papers, says ^—« This 
reading gives an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the practical experience of farmers. It is much 
to be desired that more of this class of farmers oould 
be induced to give their views. There is too firequent- 
ly a reluctance to writing. This reluctance should be 
overcome. It is not expected that plain farmers should 
always frame sentences in the style of Httrary writers, 
nor is this necessary — give us the /acts in an intelligible 
manner.'' And so I am encouraged to proceed. And 
to commence, I will state the amount of carrots and 
onions I obtained, and then some of the means used to 
obtain so large crops. But before proceeding, I will 
remark that I have no doubt that in several respects my 
mode of management may be improved upon. 

Of carrots, I had at the rate of twelve hundred nine 
and a half bushels to the acre, large measure, and of 
onions, six hundred and thirty bushels. 

The land on which ihesecrops grew — being of a fiUl 
middling quality as to richness — was plowed early in 
the spring, at a time when the ground was in a sufilcient- 
ly dry* state to pulverize. It was then harrowed seve- 
ral times over. Then plowed a second time in such a 
manner as to have no treading of the team upon it. A 
row of boards to stand upon while sowing the seed, 
was laid down on one side of the ground about to be 
sowed. With a common hay rake, six or seven feet in 
breadth was soon made sufficiently level to sow. A 
line fastened to two stakes was stretched to mark the 
place where the first row was to be sowed. Then with 
a common garden hoe, a place near one inch deep was 
made for the seeds. The onion seeds were then sowed 
very evenly and expeditiously with a contrivance which f 
will hereafter describe, and covered with the hoe. 
Then the line was moved fifteen inches to mark out the 
place for the second row. The boards were then moved 
over the row that had been sowed, so that the second 
row could be dug out, sowed and covered as was the 
first. The line was Uien moved to mark the third row, 
and the boards were also moved over the second one, 
which was already sowed. In this manner I proceeded 
until the whole was finished, and the ground presented 
a beautiful level and mellow appearance, as if a light 
roller had passed over it, without having the appear- 

* At there is oAen too mnoli nuriatiire in land to plow it earty in 
the iprinf ; and as carrots, onions, and parsneps, need to be sowed 
early, it woukl doubtless, in many cases, be well to ridge the land 
op in the fall. 
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•nee of being trodden down, ae it often the case wiiere 
men wmllc upon the ground. The carrots were sowed 
in much the same manner as the onions, with the ex- 
ception that eighteen inches space was allowed for the 
rows, instead of fifteen. A small quantity of plaster was 
sow^ with the seeds. 

When the carrots and onions were up sufficiently high 
to hoe, I commenced at one end of the rows, and hoed 
in as far as I could conveniently reach. Two pieces of 
board, each near three feet long, and ten inches wide, 
were placed in two of the rows I had commenced hoe- 
ing, and which I wished to finish. I then stept on to 
one of the pieces of board, and hoed on as far as I could 
conveniently reach ; then stept on to the other board 
in the adjoining row, and hoed an equal distance in that 
row. Then, with my hoe placed against a nail fkstened 
near one end of the board, I moved the board I had just 
left, about two feet in advance; then stepped on to it, 
and moved the other board in lilce manner. Then hoed 
two feet ahead, moved my boards again, and so pro- 
ceeded on to the ends of the rows. This process, al- 
though not quite as expeditious as without boards, not 
only left the ground in a very mellow state, but many 
of the fine lumps were broken which by the common 
method of hoeing woidd not have besn. The land pre- 
sented, after this process, the appearance of having liad 
a roller passed over it, and I think it was better fitted 
to withstand a drouth than it would have been if left in 
a rough state. 

The onions were hoed three times; and at each time 
when the ground was in a sufficiently dry state to pul- 
verize. The carrots were hoed in much the same man- 
ner as the onions, and in aiklition the ground was 
loosened up between the rows with a dung fork just be- 
fore the tops became so large as to prevent such an ope- 
ration. The earth was not heaved up with the fork, 
as is commonly done in preparing beds for sowing, but 
it was barely loosened by running down the fork and 
giving it a pry. Some of your readers will perhaps 
think I am very partfcular in describing my mode of 
procedure, and to such, if any there are, I would say, 
it was by attending to the small matters as ^ well as the 
large, that, under Providence, I was enableid to realize 
so large a result. 

The implement I have referred to for sowing the 
seeds, I will now endeavor to describe. The bottom 
of an old fiuhioned coifee pot was Imocked out.* The 
PSrramidal shaped top was soldered on Cut. A hole near 
one third of an inch in diameter was made, in the ex- 
treme end of the top for the seeds to run through. The 
whole was then inverted, and a handle near two feet 
long was nailed to one side to hold it by when in use. 
The seeds about to be sowed were thoroughly mixed 
with sand that was dry and had been sifted to flree it 
from lumps, small sticks, he. On accoont of its sim- 
plicity and cheapness; on account of the even and mw 
manner in which it distributes the seeds, and on account 
of its being well adapted for sowing short rows as well 
as long ones, it is well calculated for extensive use. 

I will also describe a simple, cheap and useful instru- 
ment I used to dig my carrots and partneps. It was 
made out of a piece of large sized wagon tire about 
fifteen inches in length. One end was sharpened, and 
the other slit down near three and a half inches. The 
part on one side the slit was left straight to be inserted 
in the handle. The part on the other side was turned 
down horizontally, to place the foot upon when the in- 
strument was in use. With one of these implementSy a 
man will dig, in a given time, one quarter more of pars- 
neps or carrots than he could with a common spade. 
AmmBoIes, Dee., 1845. 6. 8. G. 



DESCRIPTION or A MOUNTED STONE-BOAT. 



Take a stick 3 by 4 inches, and 4 feet long, on 
which place a pair of strong wheels, 18 inches in di- 
Take another axle, 4 by six inches, 6 feet 



long, into which frame a tongue suitable for oxen or 
horses, as the case may be, then borrow the forward 
wheels ftom your lumber wagon, and place them on 
the long axle, and yon have the " movements" finished. 
Then take stone-boot plank of the usual form and boU 
the hind ends (kst to the wi^sr 9id$ of the short axle; 
pin a piece of scantling across the forward ends, into 
the center of which drive a strong iron iteple and con- 
nect it by the swivel to the under side of the long 
axle. The reason why the forward axletree is longest, 
is, to give nxHn far the wheels in turning. The above 
combines in a great measure the advantages of a cait 
and stone-boat, viz., ease of draft and facility of load- 
ing. HlGUUlNDXX. 

i«m. 8, 1846. 



BXFBBnCEllTS WTIS HBW KDrilt OF WHBAT. 



* By the by, I do not nse coffee, as I deem iv-nlcsi in aek- 
r, and to nMBiy, Innfol drink. 



Editor or the Cultivatob — ^Perhaps it may noC 
be unhiteresting to ]rou to hear a few particulars ngatd- 
ing some experiments which I have mode in growing 
certain kinds of wheat, that have reeently attraeted so 
much notice in ikirope, and more pertieularly in In- 
land. Among the most celebrated growers of wheat is 
Col. Le Conteur. This gentteman has particularly re* 
commended three kinds* called by him the BeUevue 
Talavera, the Jersey Dontzic, and the Downy Whita. 
Col. Le Couteur was kind enon^ to send to me in m 
letter, a small quantity of each of these sorts of wheai' 
before I left England. I obtained also, in London, m 
small quantity of the Victoria Wheat, which Sir Robert 
Ker Porter introduced fromCaraccas, in South Ameneo, 
and which was fav<»ably spoken of by Humboldt. I 
likewise procured some of the Whittington White 
Wheat, brought originally from Switzerland. All theoe 
I sowed in September, 1843. The following winter de- 
stroyed all the plants of the Jersey Dantzic, and nearly 
all thoM of the BeUevue Talavera, and the Downy 
White. Those however, of the Victoria and Whitting- 
ton wheats survived the frosts of that inclement season. 
At harvest a few ears only of the BeUevue Talavera 
and the Downy White were obtained. The crop of the 
Victoria and Whittington wheats was pretty good, but 
each crop was rather late in coming to maturity, and 
each was therefore alTected with the rust, and the grain 
was shrunk. 

The seed of each sort thus obtained was sown in Sep- 
tember, 1844. The wheat plants stood the winter very 
well; the BeUevue Talavera not appearing on this oc- 
casion to sufl'er to any perceptible extent. At the har- 
vest of the present year, the crop of Victoria wheat 
was very good. The Whittingtcm was not so good. 
The BeUevue Talavera yielded remarkably weU; for 
although a very smaU quantity of seed was scattered 
thinly over a space three yuds by four, neanring 
twelve superficial square yards, yet the product aaovnt- 
ed to about three qusrts, which was at the rate of near- 
ly thirty-eight bushels per acre. I may add that no 
manure was applied to the land, but it had been merely 
fallowed after a crop of oats; and on each side of it, 
Mediterranean wheat grew, which might yield a pro- 
duct not exceeding twenty bushels per acre. The ber- 
ry of the BeUevue Talavera wheat is white and large, 
with a thin skin; its straw is sufficiently strong and not 
too long ; and it does not sheU out when aUowed to re- 
main uncut after it is fliUy ripe; but in addition totheoe 
good qualities, it has the desirable prcq>erty of ripening 
very early, — more early, indeed, than any other de- 
scription of wheat grown in this part of the United 
States. It is consequentty less liable to be ofibeted 
with rust. The BeUevue Talavera wheat, therefore, 
is probably destined, when perfeeUy acclimated, to 
become a valuable acquisition to the former of this 
country. Moreover, according to Col. Le Coatenr*8 
experience, the BeUevue Talavera wheat will, eotsHf 
paribut, yield much more per acre than the best kinds 
of EngUsh wheat. Hence it wiUbe obvious that it is 
of primary importance for formers to moke a Jodicioes 
Iseleetion in regard to tiM torts of wlMot whfoh th^y 
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cnltiyate, for if Col. Le Ckmteur's tUiteiBent is to be 
reelied upon, and there is not the remotett eenie to 
doubt his Teraeit3r> some sorts of wheatwill, simply be- 
oanse they are naturally more product! ve^ yield such an 
additional amount of produce as will more than re- 
munerate the fiurmer for the labor of cultivation. 

Varkkf S«Mca eowUy^ N, F., Niw., 1845. 
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Tins writer has read your article on this subject, and 
«o fto* as it regards plants in a state of nature he has no 
doubt of its correctness. 

The humus produced by the decomposition of the 
trees and leaves of the forest, serves as a manure for the 
production of future forests — or rather as an absorber of 
ammonia for the benefit of future forests; and the de- 
composition of g^rasses, operates in the same way for 
the production of future crops of grass. 

There is no doubf that wheat if sown on a suitable 
soil, and left unmolested, would reproduce itself for 
aifes; but my belief is it would deg^enerate, and thus 
Anally, the gnin would not be larger or heavier than 
that of chess. 

Wheat is found as a grass in Sicily, growing in the 
highways by the sides of fences; but it is a stunted 
plant, and its seeds are said not to be larg^er than those 
of timothy. 

Cultivation improves most plants, (the apple, the 
peach, and the plum, for example,) and roots and grain 
among the rest. 

The grains require animal manures to bring them to 
perfection, and they flourish only about the residences 
of men, where they receive the ammonia produced 
by the urine of men and of beasts. Wheat, with no 
otiier manure than the decomposition of its stem, its 
leaves, and Its grain, would flourish, and bring forth 
finit, probably to the amount of a few bushels to the acre ; 
but this would not answer the purposes of the cultiva- 
tor. He must have a large crop of fine wheat, contain- 
ini^ a large quantity of gluten. This he cannot obUin 
on the best of soils, without imparting to the plant at 
least double the quantity of manure it would obtain 
from the atmosphere and from the decomposition of 
tlie plant of the previous year, the fruit of grain except- 
ed. What then does he do? 

By fallowing he destr03's all vegetation whatever, 
turns up the soil and exposes it to the atmosphere, 
loosens It and renders it porous, so as to become as it 
were a sponge, to absorb the carbonic acid and ammo- 
nia from water and the atmosphere, and in addition to 
this he buries within the soil animal matter which con- 
tains ammonia in a fixed state, and which by the ap- 
plication of water becomes soluble as the plant requires 
It, and he keeps it there by a top dressing of gypsum — and 
which is constantly absorbing more from rain water. 

This is the state of the land when it receives the 
grain. The plant has the benefit of the ammonia be- 
fore it puts forth its leaves, and by its rooU it derives 
nutriment from the same source until it attains maturi- 
ty. By this process the cultivator, instead of obtaininf 
a fiew grains from one, obtains an hundred fold, in qua- 
lity equal, and often superior to that sown; and here I 
apprehend is the great benefit derived from cultivation, 
and the application of animal and other manures. The 
cultivator carries ofi'the grain, and so far robs the soil, 
and even if he should restore all the rest of the plant, he 
must make up the deficiency by other manures. 

Still it is not to be denied, that the sti'aw of wheat, if 
applied lightly as a top dressing, would prove a valua- 
ble manure for wheat. That straw contains potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, silica, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, and chlorine, all of which are neces- 
sary for the production of the new plant, ami it would 
be absurd to contend that It would not be benefited by 
its application. 

6o fiu- from doing this, the writer know* it would prove 
a valuable auxiliary—and with the aid of a barrel of 



manure he b now preparing, whieh will cost not to 
exceed $2, he confidently believes he can manure aa 
acre of wheat land soflloiently to produce a full crop of 
first rate wheat, and he will not say that by the same 
manure, he cannot at all times, and every year, produce 
good crops of wheat on the same land. If so, the dis- 
covery may pcodace a new era in the agriculture of the 
United States. The experiments of the next season 
will test the oorrectneas of his theory. 

A Faembb or Tomfuvs GomrTT. 

P. 8. His new manure will prove equally valuable 
for other grain crops, grass, and roots, and he believes 
also for cane, cotton, and tobacco. 



EXPERIMENT WITH QUANO. 



Ma. Editob — ^Let me occupy a small space in your 
paper to clear up the diAcultfes in which my article 
upon the eflbct of gnano, in your November number, 
seems to be involv^. Your correspondent, J. B. C, 
says that It is not sufficiently definite, and he requests 
the modus operandi of my experiments. I must con- 
fess to the truth of some of his remarks, though I will 
not allow that my caae, and that of the old lady giving 
a guide to good indigo, are altogether alike, for he ad- 
mite that my communication famished him a hint, 
when surely, the old lady's recipe contained not even 
that. 

I did not keep memorandums of the eases, as I hiMl 
no intention of communicating them for publication, 
and certainly should not have felt authoriied in doing 
it, had not the effect been so aatonishing. Upon one 
experiment I should hardly think of basing an opinion, 
and neither upon two ought much reliance to be placed. 
A variety of experiments, umier difi^rent circumstan- 
ces, can only give a sure test of our applications; still I 
think my experiments are entitled to some considers* 
tion, taking the Ikct into account that other vines and 
rose bushes situated exactly similar, presented so striking 
a contrast. 

Of guano, I took five pounds, which was mixed with 
four parts earth, making, say twenty-five pounds. In 
this state it remained one day, or twenty-four hours, 
vrhen I dug in about the rose, which is in a half gallon 
pot, perhaps four or five table spoonsfUl. I afterwards, 
in three or four weeks, applied a tea spoonfol or so of 
pure guano, being carefhl that it did not come in con- 
tact with the plant, which has a stem half an inch 
through, and is two feet high. 

In the case of the vine, I dug about the roots to tiie 
depth of a foot, into which I scattered the mixture, 
covering up with ordinary earth. The main stem of this 
vine, is two inches and a tialf through, and spreads its 
branches each way fifteen or twenty feet. 

These applications were made the latter part of 
April or fore part of May. I might add that during the 
warm, dry weather in summer, I threw about this vine 
a gooil many pails of^water, (I would like to say how 
many, but unfortunately cant.) This was done more 
for the purpose of distributing the guano than with any 
other object, though I am under the impression that 
such waterings are very good at any time, but more es- 
pecially if there has been a lack of rain, and I wanted 
to see what effect these means together would have. 
How for each contributed to produce the result men- 
tioned, I leave to J. B. C, and others interested, to de- 
termine. I shall, however, follow up my experiments 
another year, being quite convinced that guano is a 
most capital fertiliser, and well adapted to the uses of 
a garden or green-house. 

I hope the above explanation will satisfy your " defi- 
nite " loving correspondent, and enable him to get at 
the substance of the ««hint.» A. T. 

BrwHOyn, Dec, 25, 1845. 

Importation of Stock. — The ship Independence 
lately arrived at Boston, brought four cows and seven 
sheep consigned to Hon. Daniel Webster, and these 
have been sent to Marshfleld. 
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FBBnBVATIOH OF WOODLMMIM, 



Mb. Tuckeb — ^There are two exiftiai^ eaoMi from 
which we of the northern and eaaCernatateahare reason 
at tome Intnre time, to anticipate a learcity of timber 
for fhel, fencing, and bailding porpoaes. One of theae, 
ariaea from the increaaing demand which is constantly 
arisini^ fit>m a Tariety of canaes, and sweeping over 
our grores and mountains, nntil they, the latter at least, 
exhibit appearances bat little more inyiting than were 
those of Sampson when shorn of his bcantiftil lock% for 
like his, their strength and glory has departed, not 
to be sure, by the wily hand of a coqaettish Delilah, 
but through the everlasting influence of a readjy money 
getting propensity. Yfhat a strange doctrine that, 
which appears so aniTersally prevalent, that whatever 
can be turned to cash from the larm, must be so turned, 
without even riricing an inquiry whether the farm is to 
be impoverished by the transaction or not; and what is 
a fiurm worth without a timber lot? Any one who has 
any experience in Cum management, can solve that ques- 
tion firom continued experience. And yet, so very re- 
gardleas are very many of the wants of their successors, 
with regard to foel and timber, that they will avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to sell their best trees ** in 
quantities to suit pprchasers," " for cash," at any time 
and at all times, thongh by so doing they may diminish 
the real value of their fiarma at an irrecoverable rate. 

But there is another canae why we feel warranted in 
apprehending a deficiency in wood lota. This is im- 
plied in the known &ct that vast amounts of woodlands 
are now subject to a double tax. They must not only 
furnish ftiel for the fire and timber for the frrm, and 
occasionally some of both for market, but they must 
also submit to heavy drafts for pasturage^ so that no new 
shoots are permitted to start and take the place of 
trees removed, and in consequence, grass comes in, and 
the remaining timber grows sickly, and in a short time 
begins to die, and then, the sooner the land is cleared 
the better. 

Now we hold that woodlands are profitable invest- 
ments, and will be as long as men build houses or 
fences, or so long as the increasing numbers of lactones 
or steam engines are throwing off their heavy or con- 
tinual coliunns of smoke in every direction. And, if 
profitable, then they are worthy of protection and eco- 
nomical management. 

By protection we mean keeping out of them all kinds 
of stock, whether quadruped or biped, which is calcu- 
lated to keep down the growth of young stuff, and this 
will embrace cattle, sheep, and horses. By bipeds we 
mean certain vagrant animals, who, though they move 
on two feet instead of four, are nevertheless endowed 
with sensibilities but little above the brute creation, 
and seek no better livelihood than rambling over their 
neighhor*s premises, and falling, pell-mell upon every 
chestnut and walnut tree that comes within their reach, 
and disfiguring and frequently ruining their future 
growth by their lordly prowlings. The last class of 
these animals, as thousands will attest, are the most an- 
noying, for while good fencea will secure horses, hogs, 
sheep, and cattle, neither good fences, good laws, good 
morals, or good breeding, offer any impediment to 
them. 

We have adopted, for a few years past, a plan of ma- 
naging woodlands which so for commends itself so fa- 
vorably, that we are not only disposed to continue it, 
but present it to the notice and oonaideration of others. 

In the first place, we do not design to have a hoof 
enter upon the premises for any purpose except to draw 
off the fuel and timber for the current year. We have 
done so since 1842, and the consequence is, a new 
growth has shot up most luxuriantly, where there was 
none before, and which promises in a few years to form 
a beautiful wood-lot. 

In the next place, we cut clean as we go, a practice 
which possesses the following recommendations, viz: 
Commence on the part of the wood-lot most distant 
from your dwelling, and clear what you need for your 
year's supply. Then you have occasion for your path 



or paths in that part of your premises no farther, an 
they with the rest of the land will grow a new supply 
of timber, and thereby yon will save the use of lane! 
Next year commence on the farther side again^ and con 
tinue doing so. Then, you will yearly be bringing you • 
work nearer home, and the quantity of land occupied b^ 
paths will be diminishing every year, until you gt ' 
over the whole ground. You will also get an evei 
growth of timber by so tfoing, an attainment that ear 
never be reached by the old proceas of taking a tre«i 
here and another there, to each of which you muat 
have a (perhaps new) pi^, and in the fell of which 
you will be almost certain to break down a quantity of 
young and thrifty timber, which will amount almoat to 
clearing. 

Where any one goes into woodlands and selects trees 
for chopping, he leaves such as remain — and which aiv 
perhaps poorly fitted to stand the merciless blasts of 
winter, more exposed to pelting winds and the severe 
infiuence of frost, which are often fetal in their effects 
upon tall and thrifty trees left under their influence, 
while the young growth starting up under circumstan- 
ces to meet such exposure, becomes its own protector, 
by preparing for itself trunk and branches befitting the 
circumstances attending it. 

Now, I am very well aware, that after all that has 
been or can be said in fevorof this mode of proceeding, 
that many will be ready to raise their hands in wonder 
and cry loudly against it. I know very well that it 
looks bad to see a comer cleared out of a man's wood- 
lot. It is a sight I would never wish to have sadden 
my eyes on any other consideration than that of seeing 
it grow up again. Then I know, the plea will come 
up, that it will take the timber that has not yet vege- 
tated, so long to grow to a size At for the axe. Not 
so long, by the by, where this mode of operation is 
pursu^, taking value into consideration, as when the 
old method is pursued, for the same number of cords of 
the same kinds of wood g^own after our system, will 
be worth more than that grown in the half cleared 
woodlands of the old system, for it will be of a firmer, 
more compact grain, and of coarse possess a greater 
weight. But I have said enough. Those disposed will 
try Uie experiment for themselves, and to those who 
are not, additional words are useless. 

Yours truly, W. Bacon. 

Richmond, Mqmm,, Nov. 18, 1845. 



POSTS UPHEAVED BY THE FROST. 



We observe post fence in certain spots to rise up, an- 
nually more and more, until after a few years, swins 
can creep under; and it often leans so much that props 
become necessary to prevent it from falling. Now 
what is the cause of this upheaval? 

On examining, we find that these spots are wetter, and 
the ground more spongy than the other parts of the 
line. Well, what thent Why, in severely cold wea- 
ther, the wet surfece freezes, fastening round the post a 
solid cake, under which is applied the great power of 
water, expanding into ice; and the fence is lifted 
up. The intensity of the frost, and the looseness— or 
wetness of the ground, will determine the amount of 
upheaval, which may be one or more inches of a win- 
ter. Perhaps indeed the post may fall back a little 
when it thaws; but it seldom if ever slides back to the 
bottom of the hole; and is sure to take a new start up- 
wards in the following winter. 

In these insurrectionary movements, several posts 
are commonly concerned together; and the best way 
that I have found to reduce them, is to strike with a 
beetle only a few strokes at a time on the head of each, 
so that the fence shall not be racked by driving too 
far at once. When thoroughly driven back, the opera- 
tion may not need to be repeated in leas than two or 
three years. 

It would be the better and cheaper way however, to 
prevent all such risings in fature by filling up the holes 
with 90lid earth ; and thoroughly pounding or ramming 
down every new layer of two or three inches In thick 
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All toft, mttckf, or tpongy soil should b€ re- 
)eeted. Nothinf batter than kard'-pan can be obtained 
for this purpose — at least a mixtare of f rarel or small 
stones through the earth> is desirable. With these pre- 
cautions, we should have no trouble even in $waU9 for 
the posts even there would stand in dry, firm, solid 
earth. D. T. 

Ccyngc o(mniih 12 *M>f 20., 1845. 
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Ik the breeding and rearincf of domestic animals, 
there can be no doubt that the application of physiological 
principles would be productive of advantage. The 
more perfectly the fiurmer understands the habits, or- 
ganization, and functions of his animals, with the more 
certainty- can he produce from them any specific results — 
the better will he know how to keep his stock in health 
or to cure the diseases with which they may be attack- 
ed—and by becoming familiar with the plilosophy of 
the hereditary transmission of qualities, he will leaia 
how to improve his flocks and herds so that they shall 
possess the characteristics which will best fit them for 
their destined uses. 

A late number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, contains a ** Prize Essay on Fat and Mus- 
ds," by W. F. Kaekeek, veterinary surgeon, &c., in 
which are some excellent observations, particularly ap- 
plicable to the breeding and rearing of neat cattle. In 
relation to the improvement of the fattening tenden- 
cies of the breed, it is remarked that — 

" By pursuing the system of breeding from &tted ani- 
mals or those living a great tendency to Iktten, ftMC- 
Hon must react on organizaiUm, and at last those quali- 
ties become, not only increased, but fixed in the race. 
By function reacting on organization, is meant — when 
an organ, as the lungs, for instance, becomes diminish- 
ed in consequence of not performing its natural func- 
tion, and the disposition to accumulate fat is thereby 
produced — ^the diminished structure is very likely to be 
reproduced in the progeny of an animal so affected; 
hence Ike reaction; and if the same system be pursued, 
particularly in Vreeding from the nearest affinities, 
this effect will be more speedily produced. It is in this 
manner that the greatest improvements have been made 
in our native breeds from time to time — in the Short- 
Homs and improved Long-Horns — ^in the improved 
Herefords and Devons. The history of those breeds 
snflleiently proves this. The dam of Hubback, the sire 
of the [improved] Short-Homed race, became so fat that 
she soon ceased to breed, and her son, having the same 
tendency, was useful as a bull but a very short period. 
This was also the case with Bolingbroke and several of 
Mr. CoUings* best bulls. The two cows of Mr. Tomp- 
kins, Mbttts and JHgean, the originators of the improved 
Herefordsy were selected in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary tendency to become fat; and the whole secret 
of Bake weU, as to the method which he pursued 
to establish the [improved] Long-Homed cattle and 
the New Leicester sheep lay here.'' 

** There is, (continues Mr. K.,) a delicacy of form 
and a refinement of tone which characterize animals 
bred in this manner, and they acquire early maturity; 
their bone and muscle are more quickly developed and 
are soon rfpe, because they sooner become old. In a 
wild state and without reference to the wants of man, 
we should consider these qualities as a progress towards 
deterioration; and so they are, since the animals suffer 
by the change — but man gains an improvement. It 
will be shown however, before we conclude, that by 
carrying this system of breeding too fisr in many instan- 
ces man has also become a very considerable loser.*' 

In regard to the external signsor points of early matu- 
rity, and a natural tendency to produce iat or muscle, 
the following excellent observations are given : — 

" The first token which a grazier will make use of, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the feeding properties 
of an ox. Is technically tke Umh — a criterion second to 
none, inasmuch as a thick, hard, unyielding hide Indi- 



cates a bad feeder, and an unprofitable animal. A thin^ 
papery-feeling hide, covered with thin hair indicates 
the very reverse of the former, as such an animal will 
speedily Citten, but will not carry much muscle ; at the 
same time it indicates a delicate constitution. This 
quality is produced in animals by great refinement in 
breeding, and especially by breeding from animals near 
of blood; in doing so we should remember that we are 
deviating from the natural characters, in a point con- 
nected with hardiness of constitution. The perfect 
touch in a feeding animal will be found with a thick 
loose skin, fioating as it were on a layer of soft fat, yield- 
ing to the least pressure, and springing back to the touch 
of the finger like a piece of thick chamois-leather. This 
token indicates haniiness of constitution and a capability 
of carrying plenty of muscle as well as a sufliciency of 
fat. The physiological history of these tokens is as 
follows: — The cutis, or true skin, is that portion of 
the external integuments from which leather is manu- 
factured; and is much more dense \nd elastic in some 
breeds than in others. Its external surface lies in con- 
tact with a layer of cellular tissue which intervenes be- 
tween it and the muscle. This cellular tissue contains 
a larger or smaller amount of fat cells; and the mellow 
feel which is found in some animals arises from the re- 
siliency or springing back of the cellular tissue in 
which the fat is deposited, on being touched. Where 
there is much < mellowness ' in a lean animal, it arises 
from the free circulation of the blood-vessels through 
the mesh- work; and where there is a hard feel. It arises 
from the cellular membrane participating in the hard- 
of the hide, and therefore being leas capable of 



dilitation by the interstitial deposit. 

« SmaUnetM qf kMS is another indication of early ma- 
turity, since it must be evident that a breed of animals 
that will atUin their full size of bone at an early age, 
will be a much more profitable breed to the grazier 
than one of slower growth, 

« The Hze qfthe head of an ox affords another indi- 
cation of a capacity to carry fat in an eminent degree. 
When the head of the bull approaches to the narrow 
elongated form of the female, he will be extremely do- 
cile, but he will have lost much of his masculine cha- 
racter, and his stock will not carry much muscle. 

« The eare should be thin — coarse ears being a cer- 
tain sign of a coarse breed. 

« The home should be fine — a coarse and thick hom 
being an indication of an ill-breil animal. Wherever 
there is a tendency in a breed to thick and coarse hides, 
the horns are generally formed coarse and thick also. 

** A thin neek is another indication of a delicate breed, 
either in bulls or rams; a thick neck, on tbe contrary, 
indicating large muscles and a good constitution. Pro^ 
portion is another sign or token by which to judge of 
the disposition of animals to carry a fair proportion of 
muscle. There should always be a proportionate union 
of lengfht depths and thicknete; no matter what the 
weight or size of the animal may be, these properties 
are indispensable, if the breeder's object is to obtain the 
greatest weight of meat on the most valuable points. 

'<The immense difference in the size of the different 
breeds of cattle or horses is beyond our control. Al- 
though man has produced wonders even in this respect. 
Generally speaking they assume a certain character, de- 
pendent on the food which they obtain — for where 
food is abundant they are found of a large size; and 
where deficient, they are found of a diminutive breed. 
But this trath holds good only as regards the different 
races and not the individuals, for were we to breed the 
Shetland pony on the best Lincoln pastures, it would 
take many hundred successive generations before his 
race would approximate to the size of the breeds that 
are natural to this district." 

In the rearing department f Mr. Karkeck thinks « there 
is a great deal of mismanagement, even among our best 
breeders." He alludes to the practice of rearing ani- 
mals, bulls particularly, without exercise, confined to 
narrow limits and fed on stimulating fbod — a practice 
which he deprecates, as tending to weaken the consti- 
tution and muscular vigor of the race, — although it Is 
admitted that it may promote the secretion of fat, and in* 
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dace early maturity. '' But," he obaerres, ** however 
detirable these qualities may be, depend on it, there are 
Others of an opposite character which are also to be at- 
tended to — these are weight of muscle, and the capa- 
bility of propagating their race — ^to produce all of 
which quite a dUTerent sjrstem must be adopted. There 
is a certain amount of exercise which muscles require 
to encourage their proper development and growth, 
that never can possibly be obtained by a young animal 
confined in this manner. The deg^ree of activity In the 
nutrition of muscles depends in a great measure upon 
the use that is made of them ; and thus we find that any 
set of muscles in continual employment undergoes a 
great increase in size and vigor, whilst those that are 
disused lose their firmness and diminirii in bulk. Cat- 
tie require not such exercise as would harden the mus- 
cular fibre, but Just so much as would keep the animal 
in a healthy state and prevent those enormous accu- 
mulations of &t wh|ch so frequently disfigure and so 
materially injure our very best breeds of cattle." 

Mr. K. advises that — '< During the first two years, as 
long as the weather will permit, the young bull should 
be allowed to range in the meadows [or pastures;] and 
when the autumn advances, and it becomes necessary to 
house him^ we would recommend that the house or shed 
should be attached to a straw-yard, into which he may be 
occasionally turned during the mild days of winter." 

In relation to the rearing of store cattle, Mr. Kar- 
keck remarks that the same care is not required as has 
been recommended for breeding ones; ''but even in 
this case," he says, *< it may be worth the fiumer's no- 
tice to be acquainted with the JEact that nearly the 
whole of the fieshy part of an animal, which will 
affbrd any profit to him, Is assimilated chiefly du- 
ring the period of its growth." Thus, he thinks, *' it 
should be the olgeet of the Ikrmer to force his ttodk on, 
during the period of their growth with such kind of 
food as will produce the lai^est quantity of muscle at 
the least expense." 

In the commencement of this article, we spoke in 
terms of general approbation of Mr. Karkeck's essay; 
but on one or two points we are compelled to believe 
that practical observation conflicts with his views. It 
will be noticed that he speaks of small lungs as &- 
voring the accumulation of &t — an idea which we 
think was first publicly put forth by Professor Playfair, 
in a lecture before the Oouneil of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society in 1942. 

The importance of this subject Justifies its being con- 
sidered at some length. The theory alluded to seems 
to be founded in the fact that carbon, which is one of 
the elements of fat, and without which fat cannot be 
formed, is disengaged fh>m its combinations in the 
blood, and is thrown out of the system in the act of 
respiration; or to explain the process more in detail, 
the venous blood which comes back to the heart is load- 
ed with carbon, and this on being sent to the lungs by 
the heart's action, it there enters into combination with 
the oxygen of the air which is inhaled, and forms with 
it carbonic acid — the latter being expelled from the 
lungs in the act of expiration. 

From this, the idea seems to be entertained that if 
the carbon of the blood is not consumed in respiration, 
It maj( remain in the system and be converted to fat, 
Itc. In other words, the theory is, that the less the 
consumption of carbon by respiration, the greater will 
be the accumulation of fat from the food consumed. 
Prof. Playfur even went so far as to say in the lecture 
referred to, that — <' if two pigs had the same quantity 
of food, and one bad lungs of double the size of the 
other, that pig would only appropriate half as much of 
its food hi the form of fat." 

But in adopting the above theory, have all the im- 
portant fhnetions of the lungs been duly considered? 
It is admitted by physiologists that venous blood is 
charged with matter which renders it no longer capa- 
ble of affording support to the system— it is in a degree 
poisonous. Hence nature has provided a means of pu- 
rifying it, and restoring its life-supporting properties. 
The lungs constitute the laboratory for performing this 
pnrifleation, and it it raaicmable that In proportion to 



their development and fk«e action, will be the perfec- 
tion of the process. Here the noxious portion of the 
blood is taken away and its place supplied by a sub- 
stance which qualifies the remainder to nourish and 
invigorate the qrstem. 

Is it not certain also, that the full action of the lungs 
and a free inhalation of oxygen are essential to the 
proper action of the digestive organs? The Imperfect 
digestion of animals having weak lungs, indicates this; 
and it is well known that animals in which fat has accu- 
mulated to such a degree that the lungs are compressad, 
and their inflation prevented, are able to digest but a 
small quantity of food^ and their increase in weight ia 
likewise very small. 

It is proper lo remark that many distinguished phy- 
siologists do not agree with Prof. Playfair in relation 
to the point under consideration. Dr. Cline says — '* an 
animal with large !ung^ is capable of converting more 
food into nourishment, and has, therefore, a greater 
aptitude to fatten." With this Mr. Youatt also agrees. 
« On the soundness and capacity of the chest," (observes 
Mr. Y.,) « depend the size and power of the important 
organs it contains — ^the heart and the Inng^; and In 
proportion to their size, is the power of converting 
food into nourishment." In another place he remarks 
in reference to the ox — « the broad open breast implies 
both speed and strength, and aptitude to fatten. A nar- 
row chested animal can never be useftil either for work 
or grazing." 

Mr. Read, a veterinary surgeon of high distinction, 
also dissents from the theory of Playfair. He says: — 

« I do not agree with Dr. Lyon Playfair that the lungs 
must of necessity be small when an animal first begins 
to fktten ; but as the fattening process goes on the in- 
ternal cavity of the chest becomes smaller, the action 
of the heart weaker, and the lungs diminish in size in 
a regular gradation, from various causes; first, from 
limited expansion; second, f^om absorption and by 
pressure of the surrounding parts; and lastly, fh)m qui- 
etude never allowing their due inflation which the act 
of depasturation afibrds." 

In support of the supposition that animals with large 
lungs do not fatten well, Dr. Playfair mentions that 
horses have large lungs and are nearly destitute of fkt. 
On this Mr. Read remarks : — 

** I well know, and not speculatively, that horses, if 
fed on meal and potatoes, or tumeps, quickly and rapid- 
ly make fat." And he states ftirther that on open- 
ing those which have died in consequence of having 
been put suddenly to work after being kept on this kind 
of food, he has " found them loaded with fat." 

Another veterinarian, (Mr. Sparrow,) writes — «*on 
the form and size of the chest depend the soundness, 
strength, and health of the animal. A capacious chest 
will ailbrd room to well -expanded lungs; and in pro- 
portion to their expansion will they convert a given 
quantity of blood into a vital arterial fluid, and contri- 
bute to the nourishment of the frame." 

For our own part we do not think the theory that 
animals which have naturally small lungs are most dis- 
posed to fiaten, is sustained by practical observation. 
The external form, the roundness and capacity of chest, 
which those animsds possess which are commonly most 
disposed to &tten, certainly indicates a corresponding 
internal structure or large vital organs; and indeed 
whenever we have had the opportunity of examining 
such animals internally, we have always found the lungs 
comparatively large unless when the animal has been 
fhlly fattened. We readily admit that those animals 
which at the time of being slaughtered, are found to 
have accumulated &t in an extraordinary degree, usually 
have small lungs, heart, &c. ; but we feel confident they 
become small during Uie proceH of fkttening, ax de* 
scribed in the quotation above made fh>m Mr. Read. 

But even if it were demonstrated that small lungs are 
most conducive to the formation of fkt, it would by 
no means follow, that it would be wise for the fkrmer 
to breed cattle with this organization. The animals 
must be capable of exertion — ^they must be able to pro- 
cure their food by grazing, often in situations requiring 
considerable muscular strength and aetivity — Chey nay 
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be nqjuirttd to draw the iplow wmI perAMrm other firm- 
labon — and they mutt potten a hardincH of constitu- 
tloa that will adapt them to the climate in which they 
are placed. All will admit that for these purpoeee the 
blood should be properly decarbonized, that it may re- 
oeive from the atmosphere a due portion of that life- 
giving principle which alone can insure the health of 
the system, or inftue into it power ami eneri^ to per- 
fbrm strong muscular action-— effects which can be pro- 
duced only with a full development, soundness, and 
healthy action of the organs of respiration. This point, 
upon which physiologists are agreed, is so abundantly 
supported by experience and observation as to render 
any further attempt at illustration unnecessaiy. 

That a tendency to fiUten readily and to any desirable 
esctent, is not incompatible with strength of constitu- 
tion and muscular vigor, is practically demonstrated in 
certain breeds of cattle — a striking example being ftir- 
aished by the JTytoM, or West-Highland cattle of Scot- 
land. In hardiness and activity, these cattle, according 
to the accounts given of them, are scarcely surpassed by 
the bu^loes of our western prairies; yet it is the opin- 
ion of many whose exi>erience well qualifies them to 
judge, that their fattening properties are not exceeded 
by any other race; and the superior quality of their 
beef, in the markets where it is known, is universally 
admitted. We do not mean to say that these or any 
other animals, acquire fat to a great extent while in 
very active or laborious exercise; but we refer to them as 
showing that a constitutional ability to perform or en- 
dure all that can reasonably be required of cattle, is not 
inconsistent with good fattening qualities. 

In a future number we propose to make some re- 
marks on the subject of breeding from near afllnities, or 
the «iii-aiMf-ii»" system as it is called, which has been 
referred to in the remarks we have quoted from Mr. 
Karkeck. 



THE DAIRY— BUTTER MAKING. 



Luther Tuckeh, Esq. — ^I enclose an extract from 
a report on butter, made to the B. I. Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry. If you think it 
worth inserting in your valuable paper, let it appear as 
early as possible. The rock salt must go up this win- 
ter, to avoid the heavy canal tolls, and the small white 
oak kegs must be contracted for soon. Half the winter's 
butter used in Rhode Island comes from the state of 
New-York, and its price is diminished from four to six 
cents a pound by the use of Salina salt. This is a heavy 
tax on the farmer. 

Butter maile agreeably to the following directions 
sells in the Providence market reailily — in large 100 lb. 
kegs, at 25 cents per lb. If in the small kegs, of from 2d 
to 50 lbs., it brings from 25 to 27 cts. The same but- 
ter salted with New-York salt, would only be worth 
from 19 to 22 cents per lb., — and by the first of April 
it would be bitter and rancid. Your salt is not preser- 
vative; it will not answer for bee^ l>ork, or fish. Why 
should it be used for so delicate an article as butter. 
Its bitter taste, and its easy solution in damp air, are no 
objections to its use for cheese. 

Stephen H. Smith. 
SmUI^Uid, (jB. 1.) Dec. 23, 1845. 

BUTTER MAKING. 

Milk Apartments, &c.— The milk cellar should be 
deep, well ventilated, and dry; the bottom covered 
with stone flagging. Well rammed clay is preferable 
to bricks, as they will absorb milk, and other liquids 
that may iall upon them; they cannot be cleansed, and 
will soon contract mildew, the smell of which, like the 
odor of cheese, vegetables, fish, or foul air of any kind, 
will be imparted to the cream and butter. Over this 
cellar should stand the dairy room, with shelves to 
set milk upon in cool weather; the cellar to be used 
during the extremes of heat and cold. The tempera- 
ture of the milk apartment, if possible, diould never be 



above 65 degrees nor below 45 degrees. Set-kettles 
should not stand in the dairy -room; neitber should 
churning, cheese-making, or cleansing milk vessels be 
done there, but in a convenient room near by. 

Cream may be kept good much longer, if it be kept 
in a white-oak vessel, with a tight cover, and a faucet 
or tap near the bottom, to draw off the milk, when it 
settles, before the customa: y daily stirring. The quali- 
ty of the butter is much improved by this management. 
If the milk be not drawn off, and it be churned with the 
cream, the butter will be longer in coming, and it will 
show specks of sour curtl, taste like cheese, and will 
soon become rancid. Butter will come quickly, at all 
seasons of the year, if the cream be of a temperature of 
from 60 to 75 degrees; to this end, use hot water in 
winter, and ice in summer, but never add either to the 
cream in or out of the chum. 

Salt. — Pure salt chrystalizes into perfect cubes. AU 
other forms of chrystalization found in common salt, 
arise from impurities; those of a needle shape in Liver- 
pool bag, or blown salt, indicates the presence of lime, 
magnesia, &c. Epsom and Glauber's salt are frequently 
found in small quantities; in the process of making salt 
they chrystalize last; when water is added, or on expo- 
sure to damp air, they dissolve first; hence washing 
salt purifies it. One great cause of the &ilure in mak- 
ing good butter, may be traced to the use of impure 
salt. 

Rock salt, and the large lumps of Turk*s Island salt, 
washed, dried, and finely pulverised, are preferable to 
all other kinds, being highly preservative, and harden- 
ing the butter, so that it will be sooner ready to work 
over in warm weather. The Liverpool bag or blown 
salt, the Salina salt in ftmall bags, from New- York, and 
the fine part of every kind of imported salt, contain a 
great portion of impurity ; they are not preservative, 
do not hanlen the butter, and give it a bitter taste. 

Less than one ounce of pure salt, is sufficient for a 
pound of butter; (many put in half an ounce; in ^iX 
cases leave out sugar and saltpetre.) 

In the manufacture of cheese, a preference is some- 
times given to Liverpool bag or blown salt. This salt 
contains salts of lime and magnesia, which attract 
moisture from the air, and have the desirable effect of 
softening the cheese; and the pungent, bitter taste 
which they impart to it, is an improvement in the esti- 
mation of some. 

General Remarks. — The cream should not rise 
more than 36 hours; it should be sweet when taken off 
and sweet when churned; yet there is a degree of ma- 
turity, to be acquired by keeping. The kegp, for pack- 
ing butter should be made of white oak, bilging in the 
form of casks, for the more perfect exclusion of air, and 
convenience of transportation. If the butter is not to 
be sent to a warm climate, or a foreign market, let the 
bilging kegs have movable covers to accommodate in- 
spection; they should be soaked In a strong brine, made 
also of pure Molt, in order that justice may be done to 
the purchaser, in tare; and to save the butter from be- 
ins spoiled, to the depth of one or two inches all round 
from its contact with dry wood. In case the wood is 
anything but white oak, there is danger of itagiving an 
unpleasant taste to the whole. For the convenience of 
families, the size should vary from 25 to 50 pounds. A 
large keg of butter is exposed to the air for a long 
time while on broach in a small family; the bottom in 
consequence becomes rancid. 

The consumer will cheerfully pay an extra price for 
100 pounds of butter, packed in four kegs instead of 
one. No salt should be put on the sides, bottom, or 
between the layers. If the kegs are made with covers, 
put a cloth over the top and cover that with pure fine 
salt. Keep a cloth wet with strong brine, over the 
butter while the keg is filling, to exclude the air. The 
practice of washing butter is not approved of in Europe; 
it destroys its fragrance and sweetness by dissolviug 
the sugar of milk, which, it is said, is always present in 
good butter. It is practiced in Holland, when the arti- 
cle is designed for exportation to India; then the ope- 
ration is performed with cold, strong, limpid brine 
made of pure salt and pure water; water that has lima 
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in it ^11 not answer^ as the lime in readily absorbed by 
the butter. 

To exdade the air more effectually during the pro- 
cess of putting down, let a little melted sweet butter be 
run into the cavity, where the bottom head and staves 
come together, then after each layer is completed let 
the dairy woman pass her finger round so as to press the 
butter hard and close against the side. 



MR. MITCHELL'S I.ETTERS.-NO. XII- 



AQKlCUVrVKE AND TINEYABD8 OF SWITZERLAlfD. 

Paris, Not. 14, 1845. 

Luther Tucker, Esq. — My last spoke generally 
of the agriculture of Switzerland, from which it is im- 
possible for us to take many practical lessons, except 
indeed, this — ^the best lesson in the world, but which 
most are slow to learn — ^that however forbidding may 
be the circumstances of a man's lot, so far as exterior 
things are concerned, — industry and prudence will in 
almost every instance secure him a livelihood. The 
Swiss peasant, some thousand feet above the level of 
the sea., with so little herbage for his winter's flock 
that he cuts it with a sickle, and carries it home in a 
blanket— with so little grain in his fields, that he with 
his dame and their daughters pick the heads from the 
stalk, and carry it home in their aprons, (a sight I have 
often seen) — ^liable too, to have his little grain torn up 
by the mountain torrent, or his chalet and his all 
crushed by the avalanche, yet gathers his harvests con- 
tentedly, for they are sufficient — ^^or quarrels with na- 
ture — nor, fortunately, once dreams of those rich mea- 
dows in our western world, waving with luxuriant 
vegetation, and harvested only by decay. 

Among other products of the country not unworthy 
of mention, if I may judge by the assiduity with which 
tl^e crop was gathered, is the English walnut, as we 
call it, though it is I believe indigenous to Switzerland. 
The leaves and fresh shoots of the white ash are in ma- 
ny parts, carefully collected and dried, to help out the 
stock of winter's fodder. A small wild apple is fre- 
quently met with in the lower mountains of the canton 
Yallais, of an exceeilingly acrid taste. I could not 
learn that any use was made of it. One is astonished to see 
the gentleness of the flocks quartered in the mountains. 
In passing over the Col de fialme from Martigny to 
Chanmony, I met with a nice flock of their long- 
wooled sheep in the forest. I offered my hand to invite 
them to me. One by one they came up, crowding about 
me — some licking my hancte, others smelling at my 
knap-sack, and it was with some difficulty that I could 
rid myself of their &vors. I suppose it arises from 
their rarely seeing a person in those solitudes, and 
generally only the shepherd who comes to bring them 
fiieir weekly allowance of salt. I have spoken of the 
minute division of property into small parcels, and each 
one's quiet possession of his own. It was very observa- 
ble at Chamounix, where after harvest, the cows are 
pasturetl over the vallejrs, and the eows of each one 
confined to their particular bit of herbage, by merely 
laying down sticks along the line of division. And so 
well instructed seemed the animals in the method, that 
they rarely took a nip outside these slight bounds. In 
such event, however, some little urchin was sure to 
start up from the neighborhood with a switch, and en- 
force the rule. At the period of my visit, the inhabi- 
tants were busy in harvesting their potato crops. The 
method has been previously described. They were not 
Dree from disease, and nearly one-third were thrown 
aside at the gathering, the trouble precisely similar to 
what I had observed previous to leaving America. The 
sad failure of the crop in Ireland, and its general fiiil- 
■re throughout Europe, will have received your notice 
before this will meet the eye of your readers. The 
evil can hardly be overrated, and its issues maj- prove 
most disastrous. Such issues are not unfeared even in 
Switzerland, where the potato in many districts is as 
mneh the chief aliment as in Ireland. Many a peasant's 
dinner have I seen made oat of potatoes and milk only, 



and many are the regrets which I have heard expressed 
in no unmeaning terms, at the calamitous event. Pro- 
jects upon projects here as with you have been proposed 
and exploded, for staying or remedying the evil. 

The country up the Rhone for many miles above 
Lake Geneva, is exceedingly level and fertile — of course 
I speak only of the valley betwecfn the mountains. The 
crops are almost as various as in New-England — or- 
chards abound, though the fruit is not superior; and 
the wild grass may be seen growing in the meadows to 
the height of 6 or 7 feet. It is useless except for lit- 
ter. Near the lake, ami upon the edges of the hills, 
the vine is cultivated with great success. So profitable 
even is every little spot that foees the sun, that cliA are 
thrown down, and rocks are covered with earth to give 
place for culture. Upon the northern shores of the 
lake the cultivation of the vine is almost exclusive. 
The wine however is not held in high esteem, ami the 
enormous rents are due only to the abuntlance of pro- 
duct. The purple grape in all this region^ is rarely 
seen, and in the canton of the Yallais it eiqoys the patron- 
age of the government, having among other marks of 
distinction, a guard appointed to protect it from depre- 
dation, — to which I may add, its white neighborsare ex- 
posed at the hands of every passer by. I have previously 
spoken in unfavorable terms of the appearance of the Eu- 
ropean vineyards — an exception is to be made, however, 
and a very ftall one, in favor of one at harvest time, loaded 
with rich purple clusters — than which there can be no 
richer sight in the whole vegetable world. The grapes 
are gathered by men, women, and children; for the 
most part gathered into funnel shaped tnbst, carried upon 
the backs of the men. 

The methods of pressing are various — some resembling 
strongly our c ider presses. I left Switzerland as I entered 
it, by way of <}eneva, around which the country is culti- 
vated in the best style, and not in a few instances under 
the direction of English landlords. Its hedges are like 
English hedges, and its roads like English roads. The 
tastes of its inhabitants have too a smack of rurality. 
There are public walks shaded with the richest na- 
tive trees, or a public garden where the poorest may 
study botany better than in books. When shall we 
have such things? When we are wiser surely; and 
when we are richer, surely — ^for we shall be richer for 
having them. Qt is the steamer's last day, and I am 
hurried.) Truly yours, D. G. Mitchell. 



POTATO FLOUB. 



Potatoes which are unsound may be converted into 
starch, and thus saved from total loss. In England and 
Ireland, where the ravages of the potato disease have 
been seriously ii\jurious, it has been attempted to pre- 
serve the valuable properties of the root by extracting 
the farina of flour, by various processes. It is convert- 
ed into ** British arrqw root," which is nothing more 
than starch in a nice form. The Farmer's Magazine 
gives the following as the most perfect process of ob- 
taining the flour: 

1. Thoroughly wash the potatoes. 

2. Peel away the skin without cutting off much. 

3. Orate the peeled potatoes finely into a pulp. 

4. Place the pulp on a hair sieve, pour water over it, 
stirring it about well, till the water ceases to pass with 
a milky appearance. 

5. The pulp left on the sieve may be thrown away, 
[or given to animals] and the milky water set aside to 
settle. 

6. When the particles of starch have all settled, the 
water should be poured off, and fresh water added; the 
whole stirred up afresh and allowed to settle again. 

7. These washings may be repeated four or five times, 
when the starch will have assumed the character of 
arrow-root, and will have become white as anow, 
whilst the water will now be perfectly clear. 

8. The pepared flour must be thoroughly dried and 
may be kept for any length of time in jan or casks. 

The flour or starch may be dried by being spread on 
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a cloth and Uid on a board in the lun, pr it may be 
dried in shallow veesels in a warm room; or it may be 
dried in stoves or ovens. Prepared in the manner de- 
scribed, the flour may not only be used as starchy but 
may be used with wheat flour for malcing^ bread, pud- 
dings, &c. It is also used as arrow root, and is a deli- 
cate food for weak digestions, for children, and for the 
sick. 



MR. NORTON'S LETTER8.-NO. XX. 



SNOUiH FABMIWO. 

Laboratory of Af. Chomiiiry Aaoeietion, \ 
Edioborgb, Nov. 37, 1845. / 

L. LvcKxa, E9Q.-~Daring the earlier part of this 
month, I spent nearly a week, in company with two 
other pupils of Prof. Johnston, in travelling across the 
northern part of Northumberland and Cumberland, from 
North Shields to Carlisle. 

In giving a brief sketch of our progress, I shall only 
have spaee to mention those things that more especially 
interested us. Between North Shields and Newcastle, 
the country seems tolerably fertile, but wet in many 
places. Some of the &nns bore evidence of sidllfnl ma- 
nagement. On thesoath bank of the Tyne, I was sur- 
prised to And that none even of the neighboring far- 
mers seemed to make use of any of the kinds of refuse 
fttMn the extensive Jarrow chemical works. Immense 
quantities of impure sulphate of lime, (gypsum,) form- 
ed hi the carbonate of soda process, are thrown away. 
Pure g^ypsum is so cheap that this substance would not 
pay for transportation to any distance; but those who 
live near might surely avail themselves of it. 

Hexham was our first stopping place after leaving 
Newcastle. I have spoken of the Tyne up to this pla6e, 
in a former letter. We drove the same day 7 or 8 
miles from Hexham up the banks of the North Tyne. 
We here saw some fiuining that, so &r as our experi- 
ence went, we unanimously decided to be superior to 
anything in Durham. I suspect that the Tyne side 
fiunners owe much of this superiority to natural advan- 
tages. The soil is not so stiff as that of Durham, and 
generally lies so as to ensure in a great degree natural 
draining. Some of the fields of tnmeps were particularly 
fine, and from the appearance of the stubble we judged 
that the grain crops had also been very good; though 
the quality was somewhat injured by a long continu- 
ance of wet weather. 

High up the North Tyne, we came into a wilder 
country, and visited the ftirm of Mr. Ridley, called 
Park End. He is chiefly a stock turner, and keeps his 
herds during the summer among the hills and on the 
moors, bringing them down during the winter. Few 
of them had come home at the time of our visit, not 
more than twenty. His stock is nearly all Durham, and 
I was surprised by the site and beauty of some of these 
animals, which had been alwajrs kept on poor, bleak 
moors, without shelter. Though of course, inferior 
to what they would have been if kept up and fed highly, 
they were still large of their age, and promised to at- 
tain a very good weight, showing that the full-blooded 
Durfaams can rough U if necessary. Mr. R. is quite a 
pig fiBincier, and has a considerable variety of the most 
approved breeds. We only had time to walk through 
one or two fields; these needed draining; the pastures 
were mossy, and required top dressing in addition to 
the drain. We fonnd the potato disease doing great in- 
jury here as elsewhere, several persons estimating that 
about one-third of their crops were aifected. 

The next day after our return to Hexham, we were 
upon the farm of Mr. Harbottle, and there found the 
disease worse than in any place we had visited. He 
himself told us that not one in a thousand was sound, 
and on examination of the heaps we did not find even 
one untouched. He has about 40 tons, and is now feed- 
ing his horses, pigs, and cattle npon them, with no bad 
eflfects. The best thing he could dOy would be to convert 
such as he cannot soon feed oat into potato flour. It can 



be dona at a small expense, and Is infinitely preferable 
to wasting the time in vain attempts to preserve such 
a large quantity of infected tubers. 

On our way from Hexham to Carlisle, by railway, the 
greater part of the distance was over a high and some- 
what bleak country, except on the very borders of the 
streams, where were uniformly fine forms and large 
crops. Some of the Swedish tumeps near Hexham, 
were quite remarkable. We saw in some places, but 
not many, piles of draining tiles, in this climate the in- 
dispensable preliminaries to anything like thorough im* 
provements. Another good sign was the presence of 
lime kilns wherever any limestone appeared at the 
surfoce. Near Carlise, the appearance of the country 
greally improved, and we noticed some particularly 
good pasture fields. 

After two or three days at Carlisle, we crossed the 
country, 94 miles, to Edinburgh by coach. Some of 
the country on the banks of the Ettrick and Tweed was 
very beautiful, and showed evidence of good formers. 
The day was one of the worst that even this climate 
can produce, cold, windy, and foggy, with a pelting 
shower once in about hal f an hour. This may have had 
some infiuence in our decision, at which we unanimously 
arrived, that the greater part of the country from Car- 
lisle to Edinburgh, was wet, and that the fiurming gene- 
rally was not such as should exist in Scotland. 

With the present letter I must close a series which 
has extended through a period of eighteen months. I 
am about to make a short tour upon the Continent for 
the purpose of seeing some of the most celebrated labo- 
ratories. My stay in each place will be brief, as I in- 
tend returning home early in the spring, and I shall 
therefore have no time for any writing but such as is 
absolutely necessary. Your columns have enabled me 
as it were to keep up a communication with my coun- 
try in general, in addition to private correspondence. 
I should be quite satisfied to know that your readers 
have experienced half the pleasure in the perusal that I 
have in the writing of these letters. Hoping again to 
be your contributor, in our own country, 

I am very truly yours, John P. Nohtoit. 



MJXOMBM GHSMISTBT.— No. I. 



VIlfBGAlU 

Pkin CIPLE8.-— If a solution of pure sugar in water, 
be carefully excluded from the air, it will remain per- 
fectly unaltered for any length of time. If the air have 
access, it gradually becomes sour, but no alcohol is 
formed. But if some organic substance be introduced 
which is itself in a state of slow decomposition, the 
particles of sugar partake of the same change, and alco- 
hol is the result. Yeast is specially active in inducing 
this kind of fermentation; it is also effected by blood, 
white of eggy glue, and flesh, if ihey have begun to pu- 
trify. But the most important substances in practice, 
are vegetable albumen and gluten, which exist in all 
fruits and seeds, differing only in character in different 
plants. If the fruit remains entire and unii^ured, the 
air is excluded, and the gluten is unchanged; but if it 
be crushed or broken, air has access, oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and the fermentation of the fruit commences by 
the combined action of its sugar and gluten. The ne- 
cessity for oxygen is only al the commencement; after 
fermentation has begun, it proceeds through the whole 
mass, though the air be excluded. Yeast Is nothing 
more than a mass of vegetable gluten (mixed indeed 
with other substances) after the slowly fermenting pro- 
cess has actually commenced. 

As a solution of sugar is not converted into alcohol, 
without the addition of a third fermenting substance, 
so a solution of alcohol is not converted into vinegar, 
without such intervention. Cider in this country, malt 
liquors in England, and fermented grape-juice in wine 
countries, are used for making vinegar. AU these con- 
tain an abundance of organic matter, which induces fer- 
mentation; they absorb oxygen fit>m the air, and give 
off hydrogen in the form of water. Hence, unlike the 
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Tinom fermentation, the presenoe of air it etwn tJ a l 
through the whole prooen of making vinegar. But it 
must not be largely admitted, leit it carry off certain 
volatile parts essential to success. The mucilage and 
other organic matters, after decomposition is effected, 
settle to the bottom, in a gelatinous mam, termed 
mothBn. 

Pbactice. — ^lu JBngland, for domestic purposes, vine- 
gar is prepared on a large scale, from a mixture of bar- 
ley or malt with water, by Iceeping the wash exposed in 
open vessels to the air, in rooms heated to a particular 
temperature. The fermentation is promoted by the ad- 
dition of a small portion of acetic acid. 

An excellent mode also consists in exposing to the 
air, one part of brown sugar by weight, with seven parts 
of water, and a small quantity of yeast, in a cask whose 
bung-hole is covered by gauxe to exclude insects, for 
some weeks to the action of the sun's rays. Fermenta- 
tion is promoted and the quality improved by the ad- 
dition of grape leaves. 

An acquaintance made excellent vinegar for home use, 
as follows: — A gallon of molasses and a barrel of cider 
were mixeil, and warmed in a large kettle, after which 
the mixture was put in a barrel, with a few sheets of 
brown paper, and kept in a warm place with the bung 
open, through which a stick was inserted for stirring 
i^ to break the scum and admit the air. The vinegar 
was drawn as needed, and the deficiency supplied by 
occasional additions of cider, which is in turn converted 
into vinegar. 

All these modes require several weeks at least. A 
great improvement in this respect has been made, on 
purely scientific principles, by which gootl vinegar 
may be made in twenty-four to thirty -six hours. A 
barrel is filled, except a vacant part at the bottom, with 
wood shavings. The top is closed by a pan, which fits 
into it, the bottom of which is preforated by a number 
of small holes, and through these short threads are 
passed, to bring down the liquid more rapidly. The 
shavings, before using, are well steeped in vinegar, 
which of itself strongly induces fermentation. Near 
the bottom of the barrel, its sides are perforated by a 
number of holes half an inch in diameter, for the 
admission of air, which passes up through the shavings, 
and escapes through several tubes, passing up through 
the pan and through the liquid in it. An alcoholic 
liquor, mixed with about a thousandth part of yeast or 
honey, is then poure J into the pan, and it trickles down 
the orifices by the threads, spreatis over the shavings, 
and thus has its surface very largely exposed to the air. 
Before pouring into the pan, it is heated to about 75 
degrees, the rapid absorption of oxygen among the 
shavings soon raises the temperature to 100 degrees; 
the heat causes a current upwards by the holes in the 
barrel, through the shavings, and by the tubes in the 
pan, by which the supply of oxygen is kept up. The 
liquid passes down, and escapes through a pipe at 
the bottom. The operation is repeated, and after 
passing through in this manner three or four times, 
the liquid is converted into excellent vinegar; the 
whole time not exceeding twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. 



POTATO CULTURB. 

WiLUAK R. Latta, of Virginia, infbrms us that 
he has tried the plan of cutting potatoes in the middle 
and planting the two enils separately. The result has 
been that the sprout or " point " end has produced most, 
but the «Btem" end has given potatoes of the best size, 
rnd ftir superior to those of the ** point *' end for table use. 
Mr. L. also states that he has tried the plan of thinning 
the tops of potatoes. His practice had been to plant the 
largest potatoes without cutting, but noticing that they 
produced a large proportion of stalks or tops, he took a 
]iart of a field of potatoes and thinned alternate rows. 
The number of stalks to the hill was from ten to 
twelve, and they were thinned to four and five. The 
effect was to lessen the yield in the rows that were 
thinned, but the potatoes were of better size and qua- 
lity. 



WINTER FOOD FOR DOMESTIC ANIMAL^ 

In most parts of the northern stales, a very large por- 
tion of the year requires the feeding of dried or stored 
food to domestic animals. Usually one half of the last 
month of autumn, the three winter months, and at 
least two of the spring months^ must be passed without 
the aid of pasture, throughout the more northern re- 
gions of our country, amounting to almost half ol the 
entire year. It hence becomee one of the most impor- 
tant of all qestions in ferming, — what are the cheapest 
and best kindk of food for the subsistence of domestic 
animals through this long and costly period? 

The article which stands at the head of the list, as be- 
ing the most largely used as well as the most important 
every way, is meadow -hay . But auxiliaries are needed ; 
not only because the hay crop is often greatly diminished 
by drouth, but even when abundant, a mixture of other 
substances contributes to the health, comfort, and thrift 
of the animal. Greater cheapness, too, is attained by a 
portion of other kinds of food. An examination and 
comparison of these, hence become a matter of conside- 
rable importance. 

In addition to hay, may be mentioned,— es among^ 
those substances which are either in common use, or 
should be,— carrots, ruta-bagas, straw, beets, potatoes 
and grain. The propriety of the use of these may be 
Judged with tolerable correctness, by taking their re« 
spective nutritive values, together with their cost ia 
raising, and comparing them thus with hay. In the 
following table we have taken a few of the more com- 
monly cultivated roots, and deduced their nutritive 
value from the actual experiments of a considerable 
number of^ distinguished agriculturists, the mean or 
average of the results they arrived at being taken. The 
figures indicate the number of pounds of each, needed 
to be equal to 100 lbs. of hay. 

Carrots, 276 

Ruta-bagas, 300 

Mangold- wurzel, 317 

Potatoes, 201 

Common tumeps, 494 

It will be perceived that potatoes are the most nutri- 
tive, carrots next, then ruta-bagas and mangold- wurzels 
are nearly equal, while common tumeps are far behind 
all the rest. Then as to the expense of raising. The 
same degree of fertility in soil will give about 250 bushels 
of potatoes, 500 of carrots, 600 of ruta-bagas, and 700 of 
mangold-wurzels. This is mere estimate, but is probably 
not far from the truth. The cost of seed and planting is 
greater for the potato than the other crops, but the after 
culture rather less; on the whole, the expense of raising 
an acre of each will be nearly equal. The cheapness of 
seed and ease of sowing are in fevor of ruta-lu^^as, but 
on cloddy soils this advantage is more than balanced by 
ilanger from the tumep-fly. It is understood as a mat- 
ter of course that in these estimates, the best culture is 
to be given, — that is, all the roots but the potatoes are 
sown in drills, from two to two and a half feet apart, 
not more, — ^that they are hoed as soon as they are op 
or before two inches high, which not only greatly re- 
duces the labor, but allows an early and vigorous 
growth; and that clean, well tilled, and fertile Und is 
selected for them, and not rich waste land loaded with 
the seeds of millions of weeds, which without the cost 
of much labor, get the ascendancy, and choke down the 
young crop. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, it will 
be perceived that carrots, ruta-bagas, and mangohl-wur- 
zels stand nearly on equal gronmls as to merits* But 
the fer greater avidity with which horses will eat car- 
rots, the excellent butter which results from their use 
when fed to cows, and the little injury they receive 
fh>m frost, even when the crop or a part of it is left to 
winter in the ground where it grew, give this crop 
most eminently the preference. 

Now for the cheapness of roots as compared with 
hay. A ton of hay> according to the experiments al- 
ready mentioned, is equal to 5500 pounds of carrots, 
which at 60 pounds to the bushel would be 91 bushels. 
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One acre of carrots, then, or 500 bnibelt would be equal 
to 6i tons of hay. According to our own experience, 
■ueh a crop may be easily raised and barrested for fif- 
teen dollars, which would place the carrots as a cheaper 
food than hay, if the hay were only three dollars a ton. 
But the snperiority of the condition of horses and cattle, 
when fed freely on carrots with hay, is an additional 
adyantage. 

Straw. — The fbllowing shows the comparative nntri- 
tiye properties of straw, by indicating the number of 
pounds needed to be equal to 100 lbs. of hay. But it 
must be observed that these results will vary greatly 
with the ripeness or freshncH of the straw, and other 
circumstances connected with its growth or condition. 

New wheat straw, 272 

Oatstraw, 166 

Barley straw, 176 

Peastraw, 169 

Clover hay, 94 

But as the quantity of straw is wholly dependant on 
the quantity of grain raised, and is in fact only a second' 
ary crop, the amount which each farmer possesses can 
only be controlled by economy in saving what he has, 
which cattle will eat freely, if mixed with hay and 
chopped, or alone, unehopped, if well salted. For 
further hints on this point, see p. 381 of our last vol. 

There is another item of cheap and nutritious food in 
the shape of corn-stalks, sown for fodder. The value of 
oommon corn-stalks, raised for the grain, depends greatly 
on the quality, and the amount which eattle can consume 
without refuse, depending on the size of the stalks, varie- 
ty of com, &c. But when the com is sowed thickly for 
fodder ahme, all ia consumed, and a ton is probably 
folly equal to a ton of hay. Five tona at i€a§t, (accord- 
ing to repeated trial of the writer,) may be raised as 
follows on an acre of respectable fertility, say rich 
enough for 500 bushels of mta-bagas. Plow and har- 
row as usual; forrow one way two and a half feet apttt 
with one horse; strew three bushels of com to the acre 
along these furrows from a basket ; cross-harrow to cover 
the com; pass the cultivator two or three times along 
the rows, but not hoe them; and mow with scythes, 
dry, and draw in. The whole expense, including inte- 
nst on land, need not be more than twelve doUars, — 
placing the cornstalks, which are more palatable for 
cows than any hay, at less than two and a half dollars a 
ton. There is no exaggeration about this, but is the 
result of repeated trial. 

An ot^tion is made to the extensive use of roots, 
on account of the difficulty of keeping them and feeding 
Uiem out through winter. But this objection must dis- 
appear at once if a good root-ulUtr, close at hand, is 
constructed. The fkrmer must have a bam for his hay, 
and he must have a cellar for his roots; the latter need 
eost no more than the former. The objection, there- 
fore, sliould vanish. 

Another objection is, that animals do not like roots — 
will not eat them — or it is hard to learn them to eat. 
This difflculfy may be variously obviated. Cattle scarce- 
ly ever refuse any kind of roots. Hones and sheep re- 
ject them at first; but perseverance, short allowance, or 
chopping up fine and mixing with meal, and then gra- 
dually returning to a coarser chopping, and a diminish- 
ed quantity of meal, will usually do the work. We 
have learned old horses, which totally reftised ruta-ba- 
gaa at first, to gnaw down whole ones with great avidi- 
ty, and a neighbor regularly wintered his store hogs 
mainly upon them without cooking. 

The comparison of difi*erent kinds of grain, with hay, 
according to the before mentioned experiments^ is as 
follows: — 

Com, 52 

Barley, 53 

Oats, 67 

Peas, 47 

Wheat, 46 

Eighteen bushels of com, will therefore be equal to 
one ton of hay ; the fiumer can judge from prices whe- 
ther a loss or gain would result firom a iGree or scant use 
of this grain. ELe can also apply the same rule to other 
kinds of grain. 



On reviewing these estimates, it will be perceived 
that the greatest loss which farmers usually sustain, is 
fh>m the neglect of the tree culture of root crops, and 
of corn-stalks for Ibdder. An abundance of roots at 
hand would enable the farmer to save one-half of the 
hay usually fed to cattle, — or one quarter of the whole 
cost of feeding them. An equal saving would result 
from the use of com-stalk fodder. Taking, then, these 
two articles together, and not forgetting the increaa- 
ed amount of butter and milk and the improved con- 
dition of the animals, it is probable that one-half the 
expense of wintering cattle would be saved by an im- 
proved system ; and perhaps equal advantages would re- 
sult in the keeping of sheep and horses. Making al- 
lowance for difficulties in introducing such a S3rstem in 
poor soils or unfitvorable localities, and calling the gain 
only one quarter, — ^what would be the total gain in the 
state of New- York alone 7 There are in the state, accord- 
ing to census, about 470,000 horses, 1,900,000 cattle, and 
5,000,000 sheep ; the total expense of wintering them 
cannot be leas than twenty millions dollars, at a low es- 
timate ; one quarter of this would be JSo« fniiHam, saved 
every year, in one state. 

The saving which we have made ourselves, and 
which we have seen snceesslully practiced by others, 
satisfies us that these estimates are very moderate, and 
that this conclusion arrived at is not speculation, but 
positive and existing fitct. The great assistance which 
such a system would lend, to fertile and compact culture, 
instead of skimming and surface work, by increasing 
manure and fertility, should induce every enlightenea 
agriculturist to labor assiduously for its general exten- 
sion. 
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We have received from Akdaew Stone, M. D., of 
Crown Point, Lake Co. Ia., an article under this head. 
He thinks a great error is committed by emigrants in 
general, in not properly considering the difierence in lo- 
calities in regard to healthfulness. The <* g^reat msb," he 
says, is for rich land, almost regardless of other circum- 
stances. These rich lands lie mostly on the borders of 
streams, which. Dr. 8. says, are very frequently the most 
unfavorable to health. He remarks, very truly, that — 
« No one in a new country can be better capable of 
knowing where sickness mostly prevails, and what situ- 
ations are most likely to be healthy, than a long set- 
tled and experienced physician. For seven years," 
he continues, « I have labored assiduously in the pro- 
fession, in the west. 8ix years previous to the last, 
were spent on Spoon river immediately at its intersec- 
tion with the Illinois river in Illinois. From accurate 
observation and inquiry, I can vouch for the feet that 
nine-tenths of the cases of sickness I have known du- 
ring this time were confined to the borders of rivers 
and streams. And what is another important feet to be 
kept in consideration, is, that the sickness occurring 
on the streams is fer more difficult to manage, and is 
much more fatal than the sickness which occurs on dry 
lands at a distance from streams. '> 

The cause of this, Dr. S. thinks, is the miasma from the 
decomposing vegetable matters of these alluvial soils, 
which, under the intense heat of the summer's sun, rises 
and fills the air — ^rendering it « almost a deadly poi- 
son." «Let me advise you who arc coming to the 
west," says Dr. S., « to choose a high, dry, and rolling 
piece of ground, at a considerable distance f^om streams; 
avoid also, ponds, and stagnant water of any description. 
You had better go a few miles further to haul your pro- 
duce to market, or raise a few bushels per acre less, 
and enjoy health, than choose an unhealthy situation 
with the consequences I have named." He gives a 
melancholy picture of the sufferings the emigrants 
sometimes endure. He says—" In one family, I have 
seen nine persons sick at one time — one dead, and ano- 
ther dying. At the same time that this fatal sickness 
was prevailing on the river bottoms, there were fami- 
lies living at the distance of half a mile, above the 
I blufl; whg had there for years ei^oyed good health." 
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Tbekr tt« Mvanl breedi of ilogi which may be 
Irkinei] to w&tch and ilrive (heap. Wb have uen u 
leaM three TvieCiei which came trom EaglaDil and 
Scotland, ooe or two ttaa Otrnanj, and a very large 
kind from SpalD. Which of a]l these varietiei Baf- 
ftM alluded to u being in hia opinion the root o( " all 
the canine nu;e," we have do meua of knowing; but 
the Engliih sheep-dog, with a sharp pointed muzUe 
and long glony hair, hai more the appearance ofa pure 
original itock, than any we have met. The above figure 
Beems to have been takea for a rough-haired dog, such 
ai we have in two or three initaaces known brought 
lh>m Germany. Mr. Bymler, the principal of Uie Qer- 
man community at Zoar,Ohio, had sheep-dogs of a simi- 
Iw appearance, a few yean ago. 

Many shepherd's dogi exhibit a wonderful sagacity 
in (he perbrmance of their talk, and no animal can be 
eonaiilered superior to them in usefulnea to man. But 
we have not roont to relate here, any of the remarka- 
(lie InitRDces which are recorded of their half-reasonios 

There is a breed of aheep-itD^ in Spain, which is at 
leut three timet ai lai^ ai the common l^gliA sheep- 
ilog, and are atid to unite the iolelligeDCe and taithful- 
DCM of the latter with a courage and strength superior 
to the mastiff, or any other dog. We saw an importeil 
dog of this breed, several yean since, snd we are cer- 
tain that we never saw any other liog whoee aiie and 
fbrm indicated such amazing strength. Some of these 
dogl were imported into thii country, over thirty years 
ago, and in the third volume of the Memoirs of the 
PhiDulelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, we 
And a letter from P. Bauduy, of Delaware, deaeribing 
the Spanish dog Mmlasnt, of which he was the owner. 
The deecrlption is accompanied by a copper-plate en- 
gnivlDg, aud from the explanation given in connection 
with the plate, it appear* that this dog at eighteen 
months old, measured two feel and eight Inches from 
tfaebotlomof the fore foot to the lop of the Moulder, and 
three feet and eleven inehes from the noee to the snd 
of the rump. The breed Is not only feroeloui towards 
wolves, to guard the flock against which they are kept 
in Spain, but their antipathies are equally as strong to- 
warili Other dogs which offer any li^ury to the sheep- 
Mr. Bauduy, in the tetter above mentioned, states that 
hit dog was endowed with all the good qualities of 
of other dngs, "possessing immense strength, great 
mildness =n his usual deportment, though fbvcions to- 
wards other doge. I can say, without exaggeration, 
thai at least twenty dog* have been killed in my barn- 
yard or on my (arm by him." ■ • • " The natutal 



instinct of thi* animal is to guard sheep against wolvM 
and dt^s. tto other training Is required but to keep 
them constantly with the flock, the moment they ai« 
from the litter, till they are grown." The color of 
Montague was perfectly white; the one we saw was 
yellowish white, and the breed is said to range tton 
these colon to dun brown. We would advise the Dock- 
masten of our western atatee, whose iheep are tu dan- 
ger either fhim wolves or prowling dogs, to import Ui« 
Spanish speep-dog, as aSbrding the best possible pro* 
tection to their flocks. We may give a cut of the Sp»- 
nish dog hereafter. 



MAPLE SUGAR. 

The superiority of floe white maple sugar, over tha 
dark chocolate colored article often seen, and the higher 
price, and readier sale it comuuuids in market, render 
very desirable the knowledge of the cheapest and beat 
mode of manulacture. Some of the belt sugar, which 
has obtained the premiums of the State Agricnllaral So- 
ciety, has been made while and pure by redissolving 
that which was first made, subjecting it to the purify- 
ing process, and again evaporating; and in making tha 
very best this process has been repealed, making it ne- 
cessary to evaporate three timet, before the tugar haa 
become perfectly white. Borne was exhibited at tha 
Slate Fair at Ulica, which, by the use of the strictest 
cleanliness throughout, and evaporation in pans, was as 
white as loaf sugar, with only one repetition of tha 
evaporating procesi. 

One of the heaviest itrBwhscka on the general mami- 
bcture of maple sugar, is the amoont of lucl coasumed) 
and this must of course bt greatly augmented, where 
two or three evaporations have to be employed. Tba 
following method, which may not be generally known, 
obviates all this difficulty, at the some time that it at 
fords sugar equal In every respect to the whitest loat 
sugar of commerce. An individual, of very moderat« 
IB, well known to the writer, made over a hundred 
pounds of the purest while, in one season. 

~ le tubs for collecting the sap are perfectly clean — 
and are scalded with lime-water before using. The tab 
yr reservoir in which the onboiled sap i> kept is treated 
in the same way, and is kept constantly covered to ex- 
clude dust; If warm weather comes on during the tugar 
■eaion, lime, equal in bulk to a heal egg for a hogahead 
ifiap, isput in this tub. The lap Is poured into it 
through a ilrainar, and the strictest cleanlinca ohaerved 
'n every part of the operation. 

When boiled down tiifflciently, the tyrup tiands over 
lifht to setUa. II is than careAilly poured off the sedl- 
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meat, through a itnincr of Sinncl. The lediment U 
redivolTcU in water ud boiled tgmia. The Etraln«l 
■yrap !■ boiled down till thick muugh for ebrjitKliziDg-. 
It ii then put In tub), till ooM and hard; hole* with a 
gimlet are thea bored )n the bottom, and when all the 
molaasea ii thua draineil off, cotton or linen clotha of 
■ome (hicknen are laid on the top of the su^ar, and 
kept wet conitanlly. They thai keep up a coiwtant 
and repjlar supply ol water lo (lie «ujai beneath, grad- 
nally aoaktag do>m through the cbrygtaliied maia, and 
ilinolring what molaaue and other Impurltlet remain. 
Which drain off'below, and leaTing the angar perfectly 
pure and white. Sereral weeki are uanally required 
fiir the completion of tfaia procea, bat the labor la 
light. 



LABOB OaOPt, 



Hk. TocKXa — From the proeeedinga of the anntial 
meeting of (he Oneida county Ag. Society, with which 
I have been furniahed by the Secretary, I gather the fol- 
lowing alalementa of the proiluet of the fertile and well- 
managed lamia in Oneida. Premiuma were^id ai fol- 
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Extra prem lonu were awarded on earroti, to Wm. 
Wright, VemOD, for II98 bnaheli per acre, 
Bamnel Deniaon, Floyd, (or SOO buafaeli par acre. The 
Mtlmatea of valae in each case, inelnde* atraw, italka, 
fee., ai well aa grain. It will be aeen that the cropa 
■r« eatimated at higher prlcei by lome of the applieanta 
tban by other*, bat moit of them aeem to be hir erti. 

When I oommeneed the preparation of this article, 1 
only intended to mention a few of the principal crop*, 
Int conid find do itopping place, and lo have ventared 
to nk you, Hr. Editor, to inaert (he whole. 1 think you 
will grant me tbii favor, partly beeanae I have not 
troubled you much with my long eommunicationa late- 
ly, but mora eapeoially on account of (he important po- 
aition of UieOneidaeountyiociety. Thataoeiety repre- 
lanti nearly ninety thooand pemnij a great prop<Htion 



ofwbnmaredlrecUyesgsgedin Bgrica]tare,Bndlh)m itl 
oentral poaition, may hare a good inHuence upon other 
aoeietiea. From a long aeqaamtaince with moat of Iti 

' E. COHBTOCK. 

Albany Ag. T 




FIiAR OF A FLOWER aABDSN.— FIf. 14. 



CVLTivATOia with limited meana, who lay out and 
keep their own gardeni, are often at a Idh for a plan. 
Tbe accompanying dellgn ii a aimple one, and ia not 
hard to apply In practice, and hai been found eaiy to 
keep well cultirated, aa It admila of horae culture Ibr 
all the reat of the garden. 

The entrance to the garden ia at B ; on the oppoaite 
aide ia the aununer-houae or irlKir, A; between theee 
are the curved flower beda. At e, t, are small orna- 
mental ihrubi, aa the double flowering almond, the Ja- 
pan quince, the Tartarian honeyauckle, &c., and fucthw 
otr, at d, d, are rowa of gooaeberriea, curranti, or 
quinceii atill further ofi'are rowa of fruit tmea, at i, «, 
Between theae rowa are row* or driila of regetabloa, 
ilrawberrlea, aiparagni, fee, which nuy be kept clean 
by horae culture. 

Thii Bower garden may be laid ont by first dnwtag 
a line from A. to B., through (be intended center, and 
two otbera at equal distances on each aide, and by oc- 
easlenal measuring at equal distancea th>m the center 
line, the regulsrily of (he beda are prewirted. The el- 
liptical bed,/, is marked the uaual way, by meana of a 
cord tied together at the enda, and running round two 
pegi near Ita intended eilremltiea, the scratching point 
being preaaed against the cord, while altding round and 
marking the circDmbrence. A r<«ular cnrre naay be 
given to the beda by aening in peg* at equal dlalaaees, 
each sueeesdve one varying \certain distance from the 

'''"""'■ Tb. I«H it pl«,»d 

with herboceona pene- 
tUalB, may be quieUy 
cleared of weeds and 
mellowed, by the use of 
the hoe and rake, wlth- 
ont liand weeding. 

The summer-house, 
(fig. IS,) was made ao- 
eording to (he deaign 
represented in (be an- 
nexed cut, of rough sni- 
(■lOes handsomely wliile- 
washed, ten feet in dla- 
^''- "■ me»r, and the whole, 

Including loaterialt^ cost loss than the writer once gave 
lor a pair of boots, which be soon wore o"* '—* 
the house stands— and ia admired by every o 
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•BBEP AKS WOOL. 
ILLUSTBATED BT ▲ GROUP OF MERIlfOS. 



Thx plate herewith given, represents a grroup of 
prize >ferino sheep, belong^ing to Solomon W. Jew- 
ITT, of Weybridge, Vermont. The figure in the fore- 
ground is that of the noted buck FortwMy which re- 
ceived the first prize and gold meilal of the American 
Institute at the exhibition in New- York city in October 
last. The other figures are those of ewes (with their 
lambs) which were among a lot of five that took the 
first premium at the exhibition of the Addison county 
Ag. Society, at Vergennes last season, where there 
were mart than <m% tlumaand fine wooled ewes shown. 

The buildings in the back-ground represent Mr. Jew- 
ett's residence, with some of his bams, &c. 

When in Vermont last season, we had the pleasure of 
examining Mr. Jewett's flock, including the fine ani- 
mals whose portraits are here given. He has upwards 
of seven hundred sheep, mostly descendants of the im- 
ported Merinos Of Messrs. Humphrey, Jarvis, De Wolf, 
Cuff, and Cock, with some purchased of Wm. Davies, 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie. Fbrtun€ was the produce of an 
ewe of the Cock stock, by Conaul, bred by Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis. [«ee Cultivator for 1844, p. 378, '79.] He is 
a large-bodied, Aort-legged sheep, carrying an enor- 
mous fleece, which, though not the finest, is of good 
quality. He is seven years old — ^was not sheared last 
season, but the six fleeces which have been taken from 
him averaged tUvtn and ahalfpoundMy well washed. He 
has been used for two hundred ewes annually; and his 
progeny, which are widely scattered over the country, 
have received numerous prizes, both of slate and county 
agricultural societies, and are much esteemed for their 
hardy constitutions and heavy fleeces. 

The ewes are very handsome animals, bearing a large 
quantity of long, soft, strong wool. Mr. Jewett certain* 
ly deserves credit for the spirit he has shown in pur- 
chasing at liberal prices many of the best Merinos in 
the country ; having in this manner formed a breeding- 
flock from which much valuable stock has been dissemi- 
nated. 



OKKERAL ADVANTAGES OP SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Although sheep-husbandry in this country has been 
lately much extended, it is probable that it has not yet 
feaehed the limit within which it may be profitably 
pnisued. There is an immense demand created for 
wool by the wants of our own population, which now 
numbers twenty millions, and is increasing at the rate 
of more than a million and a half annually. We regret 
however, to say that our farmers have not heretofore 
been allowed, to the extent they should have been, the 
supply of this demand. Wool has been brought into 
oar markets from South America which has competed 
iiliariottsly to the interests of our farmers, with that 
produced here. Of this fret there can be no doubt, but 
we do not intend in this a|rticle to tell how or why it 
has been done. It is suflftient for the present, to say, 
that we hope eflbetoal measures will shortly be taken to 
remedy the evil, whielr has given just cause of com- 
plaint. 

It is an important and fortunate circumstance that the 
different fabrics for which wool is used, require wool 
of different qualities. Fine broad-cloths, strong ker- 
seys, and the various kinds of worsted goods, are 
Bade from materials produced by sheep of different 
charaeteristies. Hence the general market for wool is 
«ztended vastly beyond what it would be if only one 
kind was used. It is fortunate also, that the different 
kinds of sheep are adapted to difibrent locations and 
•oils. Those producing the finest wool, as the Saxons 
and the finer class of Merinos, require a moderate cli- 
nate, dry soil, sweet and nutritious herbage, with shel- 
ter from severe weather. For cold, exposed and unculti- 
vated situations, stronger eonstitutioned and more vigo- 
rons breeds are required, such as the Black-faced and 
Cheviot sheep of Scotland, whose wool, though not ealou- 



lated for the finer sorts of fabrics, is converted to many 
useful purposes. For a more mild climate, and the suc- 
culent herbage of rich meadows and highly cultivated 
grounds, the different heavy ISngUsh long-wooled sheep, 
as the Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshirei, and Romney* 
Marsh breeds, are adapted. 

The increasing demand for various descriptions of 
wool which has been created in this country by the es- 
tablishment of manufactories for almost every descrip- 
tion of woolen goods, together with the increasing <te- 
mand for fine mutton in our large markets, has opened 
the way for an extensive dissemination of various 
broetls of sheep, and if they are Judiciously adapted to 
soils and locations, good profits may undoubtedly ba 
derived from all. 

A great quantity of wool is anually consumed in 
the manufacture of various descriptions of carpets and 
rugs. Much of this woqI might be produced to good 
advantage in this country, though it is now principally 
imported. We visited an establishment in Connecticut 
last summer, the Thompsoifville Carpet Factory, where 
upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds of wool ia 
used yearly in this kind of manufactures. From one of 
the managers, Mr. Thompson, we obtained some inte- 
resting items in regard to the business. Most of the 
wool comes trom Smyrna, ^d costs in the dirt, eleven 
to twelve cents per pound. It goes through a process 
of cleansing, at the factory, and when cleansed coats 
twenty -two to twenty- three cents per pound. Could 
long-wool of good quality, say Leicester and Cotswold, 
be obtained in this country, it would be prefierred at an 
advance over that imported, of from three to six cents 
per pound — or twenty -five to twenty-eight cents per 
pound. It would even be desirable to procure the 
whole amount wanted, in this country, if it could ba 
had, to the total exclusion of the fo'^ign wool. 

The description of wool for which there is and will 
be the greatest demand in this country, is that which 
constitutes the cloth ordinarily worn by the principal 
part of our population, and as the mass of our eiti- 
sensdonot wear the finest nor the poorest 'cloth, the 
demand will chiefly be for wool which will make that 
of medium quality. The most hardy and heaviest- 
fieeced sort of Merinos are well adapted to producing 
wool of this description; and they are also better suited 
than most varieties to scanty or coarse fare and un- 
sheltered situations. There is some liability, however, 
that the market for this kind of wool may be over sup- 
plied — a liability which the adaptedness of this kind of 
sheep to common and poor treatment, rather increases^ 
by encouraging their multiplication. A large por- 
tion of wool growers, particularly in the western part 
of the country, do not provide themselves with suitable 
pasturage, shelter, aud winter food, for keeping the 
finest-wooled sheep, and are of course under the ne- 
cessity of adopting such as will stand their management. 
Hence it is obvious that for the present at least, there will 
be produced a tall proportion of the medium sorts of 
wool. 

It is the opinion of many that the JineH description 
of wool may be profitably produced in this country not 
only for our own wants, but for exportation also. In 
this kind of wool it is thought we need not fear com- 
petition, as we are supposed capable of producing it at 
cheaply as it can be done in other countries. A degree 
of care is requisite to produce this article, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being grown where sheep 
are left unprotected in a wild, uncultivated country. 
The finest-wooled sheep cannot live long in such a situ- 
ation; neither can wool which will command the high- 
est price be had where the sheep are forced to range 
for subsistence among bushes and forests, or over plaint 
covered with pernicious weeds whose burrs and seeds 
fill and tangle the fleece till it is felted on the animal. 
On the other hand, such wool can be produced only 
where due care is bestowed, both in reference to the 
fiMMi and shelter of the sheep, and the protection and 
preparation of the fleece. 

The best locations for mutton sheep, are those con- 
venient to large markets; and the prices which gdori 
mutton and lamb bring at certain teatont of the ji 
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render them profitable articles to the ikrmer. The best 
dieep for these purposes are the South Down> Leicester, 
and Cotswold. The former gire the most delicate mut- 
ton, but the latter have the advantage of greater weight 
of fleece, which, latterly, is of about the same value per 
pound in market. 

One of the most important considerations in reference 
to sheep-husbandry is the amelioration of the soil. In 
this respect sheep have an advantage over all other 
stock, as none improve the land so much. The herbage 
of sheep-pastures frequently improves for maQy years 
with no other manure than that dropped by the sheep — 
the wild plants dying out, and the cultivated ones, par- 
ticularly white clover, and several varieties of poa or 
bent grasses coming in. The increased yield of grain 
crops, particularly wheat, on broken-up sheep pastures, 
is another evidence of the improvement of the soil. 
Hence a profitable alternation is grass, depastured by 
sheep, and grain. The land remaining in pasture three 
or four years, or as long as circumstances may render 
expedient, and is then for a year or two put to such 
kind of grain as may be most profitable. Under 
this course the crops seldom fail to improve in quanti- 
ty. Very heavy crops of wheat are often produced on 
tfieep pastures — ^thus proving the adaptedness of wheat 
and sheep-husbandry to each other. 

Wet lands are thought to be less benefited by sheep 
than others; but as sheep are Icnown to be unhealthy on 
such lands, they should not be kept on them. 

Some have entertained the strange idea that sheep are 
injurious to the land — that they *' poison out," as the 
phrase is, the cultivated plants. It is true that g^und 
may be so over-stocked with sheep that to procure a 
sttlMistence they are obliged to gnaw the grass to the 
very roots. In such cases clover and some other plants 
may be bitten so closely that they are injured. But in 
ordinary cases we are perfectly satisfied that the gra- 
zing of sheep is beneficial to the land and not injurious 
to the herbage of pastures. Indeed we are confident 
that most mowing grounds or meadows would be bene- 
fitted by being moderately fed every autumn, by sheep. 
We have seen and experienced abundant proof of this, 
and can bring the testimony of many of our best far- 
mers to establish the point. 

Sandy lands are particularly benefitted by sheep — 
their tread impressing the soil to just the degree that is 
desirable. Cattle are often too heavy for the land, but 
sheep never do injury from thi& cause. Instances could 
be cited of soils which were naturally so light that they 
were blown about by the wind, having become, by a 
rotation of root creeps with clover, pastured by sheep, 
very productive in various kinds of grain and grass. 
After the land has been in clover, and the sheep have 
pastured on it for two seasons, it becomes much more 
tenacious, and insteail of being moved about by the 
wind, it may be turned over ins mooth and sufficiently 
compact fUrrows. We would name the Ikrm of Mr. J. 
McD. Mclntyre, on the pine plains, near this city, as a 
good example of this kind of management with a sandy 
4oil. 

It is probable that the principal cause of the improve- 
ment of lands by sheep, is the manner In which their 
manure and urine is distributed — being dropped in small 
quantities, and usually quite evenly scattered over the 
ground. The manure, from being finely divided, fklls 
at once around the roots of the grass, and the first rain 
drives its salts and valuable properties immediately into 
the earth, where they are made available to the growth 
of plants. The urine, the most stimulating of all ma- 
mures, is not, as in the case of horses and neat cattle, 
dropped in so large quantities as to kill the herbage 
where it falls, but promotes directly the growth of 



BARLEY AND PLAX GROWN TOGETHER 



Air experiment has been tried the past summer by 
some gentlemen of this town in raising bariey and flax 
together, and has been attended with success, as appears 
by the following statements of Col. Stibbins. He pre- 



pared an acre of ground for barley, after sowing two 
bushels on the ground, he then sowed one bushel of 
flax-seed on the same acre. In the fall he threshed the 
barley and flax out together with a machine, (it was 
cut and secured together,) and on cleaning it up he 
had 30 bushels of barley and 15 bushels of flax-seed. 
The sale of the crop stands thus: — 
Thirty bushels of barley, at 50 cts. per bush., $15.00 
Fifteen •< flax-seed, at $1.00 « 15.00 



$30.00 
Col. S. Says, the flax-seed was a clear nett profit, a* 
he thinks the ground produced as much barley as if no 
fiax had been sown, for he had sowed barley on a few 
acres aiyoining this acre which produced only 30 bu- 
shels to the acre, and the land equally as good. 
EarhfUUy N. Y., 1846. G. W. B. 



OULTUBB OF WHBAT. 



KU8T— SVITABLS MANOrmKS. 

L. TvcKEE, Esq. — ^In the January number of the 
Cultivator, (present vol.) there is a communication by 
** A Farmer of Tompkins County,'' upon ru9i on wAsat, 
upon which I offer a few remarks. In 1838, Mr. Col- 
man, (then Ag. Commissioner of Mass., by order of the 
Senate, prepared a report on the cultivation of spring 
wheat, Mr. C, in speaking of the "situatioa and as- 
pect," says : — « The aspect of lands, whether high and 
airy, or low and confined, is of considerable moment. 
Various theories have been suggested in regard to the 
origin of rust and mildew in wheat. The prevalent 
opinion of the French naturalists of the present day, is» 
that they, like smut, consist of small parasitical plants 
designed to be nourished upon the wheat plant. What- 
ever may be the ftct, the appearance of these diseases 
bears as near a relation to certain states of the weather 
at the time the wheat is maturing its seed, as the courses 
of the tides to the changes of the moon. These diseases 
usually occur in the damp, hot, steamy, foggy weathef 
of July. In low and confined situations, wheat is much 
oftener blighted than in situations which are elevated^ 
and where the air circulates freely." 

Mr. C. forwarded me a copy of his report when pub- 
lished, and I was particularly interested in the above 
extract. Sometime in the following July, we had for 
two or three days f^quent light showers with bright 
sunshine between them, and the weather was what we 
call close and muggy. Soon as the sun appeared be- 
tween the showers a light fog would be seen arising 
tram the plowed fields. I then seveval times observed 
to the persons in my employ, that this would test Mr. 
C.'s theory of rust or mildew upon wheat. There was 
within sight three fields of wheat, and on difierent, 
farms; two of them were sown about the 20th of May, 
the other just one week later — (sown thus late to es- 
cape the ravages of the weevil,) soil similar — previous 
crop, com — elevation of the several fields above the 
river about the same. Within fbur days after this 
*' spell of weather, >' the two first sown fields were 
brown with rust, and at harvest the straw was brittle, 
and rusted from top to bottom, the grain light and shri* 
veiled, and not more than half a crop. The third fieldj 
sown a week later, was unii\jured, and at harvest the 
straw was bright, and the berry plump and full. 

Had this showery weather happened a week or ten 
days later, my belief is, that the first two pieces would 
have escaped, and the other would have suffered, for I 
have witnessed similar results since that time. 

It seems to be the critical time when the wheat is la 
the milk, and such weather occurs. 

Your correspondent says, <'My (his) belief is that 
the rust plant or fungus, whatever it may be, always 
exists on the stalks of the wheat, but its growth is not 
such as to ii^jure the plant unless warm weather and 
moisture unite at a particular period during the growth 
of the plant, and prior to that period it is not visble to 
the naked eye. 

Others entetteln ft diffiHrent opinion from the above. 
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In the Canadian Ag. Journal for July^ 1845, there it an 
article on mildew m wheat, in which it ia said, « Mil- 
dew in wheat has been shown by naturalists to be a mi- 
nute fun^s, irJbots germt are footing in the atmosphere, 
and only require for their deyelopment, a particular 
condition the eur/au of whatever plant they attack. 
Thus, their {growth is, doubtless, favored — ^perhaps 
insured — by the exudation of sap from the ruptured 
▼essels of the wheat plant, on which they may alight. 
This rupture may be caused by a plethoric state of those 
vessels — erhaps, also, by a deficiency of eilex in the 
epidermis of the straw; and this condition is brought on 
by whatever occasions a great flow of sap, or causes it 
to continue too long; and the indications of it are a 
deep green color in the leaves and straw, and the con- 
tinuance of this darlc green color a few inches below 
the ear after the chaff has begun to turn off. When this 
symptom appears, a bad case of mildew is inevitable." 

It is an important question to hrmen whether they 
have it in their power in any degree to guartl against 
the great losses that frequently 6ccur by the mildew or 
rust upon their wheat crops. 

Your correspondent from Tompkins county, ''be- 
lieves he has discovered a remedy for the rust, plant or 
no plant. He is preparing to make the experiment 
next season, and if successful the result will be com- 
municated." I cannot but hope his experiment will be 
successful — and that he will report the experiment 
whether it proves so or not. And in the meantime I 
will offer a few suggestions and facts that may possi- 
bly have some bearing upon the subject. 

By a chemical analysis of a plant we ascertain what 
the inorganic, or mineral parts are composed of. The 
principal part of ihe ash of wheat straw consisU of 
silica; a ton of wheat straw will yield about 50 lbs. of 
It. Silica is the substance that gives the hard coating 
upon the surface, and strength to the straw of grain and 
the grasses. It is rendered soluble in the soil by the 
alkali, potash and soda. But there are many other 
substances, both mineral and organic, required for the 
perfect crop of wheat. All these substances should be 
in sufficient quantity, and none in very great excess. 
On very highly manured soils there is an excess of ni- 
trogenous matter, which is favorable to a luxuriant 
growth of straw, but it is deficient in strength and it 
lodges; and in the warm showery weather spoken of 
the flow of si^ is excessive, and from the deficiency of 
coating upon the surface of the straw, the vessels are rup- 
tured, the sap exudes and present a finvorable place of de- 
posit for the vegetation of the seeds (spores) of fungi, 
frost,) which, at certain seasons, are always floating in 
the atmosphere; the ascent of the sap to the ear is cut 
off by the ruptured state of the sap vessels; a light and 
shrivelled seed is the result. Instances of this kind are 
frequently seen in fields of wheat growing on the sites 
of dung-heaps, when the other parts of the field are free 
from it. 

From some fiu!ts-^r cases, that bear strong evidence 
of being Custs, I think that a large amount of soluble 
silica in the soil, is the surest preventive against a weak 
straw, and consequent rust or mildew. 

PaysonWiUiams, Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass., has on 
Tery highly cultivated land, raised over 55 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Mr. Coleman, in his report says, « Mr. 
W.'s great crops of wheat were assisted by 50 bushels 
of wood ashes spread to the acre, and a good crop of 
wheat seldom fails to be obtained on newly cleared 
and burnt land. The potash is here in large quanti- 
ties." 

One of the important offices of potash in the soil is to 
iapply in a soluble state to the roots of grain plants, 
the silica which is so essential to the strength of their 
stems. Says Prof. Johnston— « This silica exisU very 
frequenUy in the soil in a state in which it is ineolubU 
in pure water, and yet is more or less readily taken up 
by water containing carbonate of potash, or soda, and 
as there is every reason to believe that nearly all the 
silica they conUin is actoaUy conveyed into cironlation 
of plants by the agency of potash and soda. It is not 
nnlikely that a portion of the beneficial action of these 
substances, esp^iaUy on the giMses, and com (grain) 



crops may be due to the quantity of silica they are the 
means of conveying into the interior of the growing 
plants. Silica enters the plant chlefiy in the form of 
silicate of potash or soda." 

It is said that grain never lodges or rusts upon the 
sites of coal hearths, or in the soil that has covered the 
coal-pit while burning. If that is a fact it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose there is an abundant supply of 
soluble silica in such soils. 

Mr. Pell has succeeded in raising very large crops of 
wheat on highly manured soils, by applying a large 
quantity of ground charcoal to the soil at the time of 
sowing the wheat. Perhaps too, that may have had 
the effect of giving strength to the straw. 

In the Farmer's Monthly Visitor, for Nov., 1845, 
there is an account copied from the Genesee Farmer, 
detailing some experiments by Mr Haywood, of the 
city of Bufialo, upon the application of charcoal to the 
wheat crop. When there was applied 50 busheb of 
ground charcoal, the yield was 25 to 35 bushels of 
wheat per acre; same kind of soil without the charcoal 
produced from three to five bushels, only, per acre, and 
badly rusted. The experiments were upon a large 
scale, extending to over 90 acres. It is also stated in 
the same article that where twenty bushels of unt^uked 
ashes had been scattered over an acre at the time of seed- 
ing, it has evidently increased the crop some ten or 
twelve bushels per acre. 

Some writers of note in the agricultural world, doubt the 
utility of the use of lime in agriculture, but notwithstand- 
ing, tomefarmere, in the middle and southern states, as 
well as in many parts of Europe, persevere in the use of It. 
By the use of lime and clover much of the exhausted 
land in the southern states have been reclaimed, and 
now produce good crops of wheat. When a crop of 
clover is turned under upon land that has had a dressing 
of lime, one of the consequences would be to produce 
an increased amount of soluble silica in the soil. The 
decomposition of the clover would produce carbonic 
acid, that in turn would when aided by the moisture in 
the soil decompose the carbonate of lime, and its alkali 
would act upon the insoluble silica in the soil and ren- 
der it available to the succeeding crop of wheat; and 
Prof. Johnston states, that it is said wheat Is never laid 
(lodged) that follows a clover lay. If that is a fact, 
we must suppose it has a stiff straw, and that that stiff* 
ness is due to the soluble silex in the soil. 

I presume, Mr. Editor, you have the London Gardiner's 
Chronicle. If so, if you will turn to that of Aug. 9th, 
1845, you will find a very interesting article by Prof. 
Johnston on the use of silicate of so<Ui as a manure for 
the wheat crop — or rather its application to the soil 
for tJie purpose of giving more strength to the straw of 
wheat. Some English agricultural writers have ad- 
vanced the idea of the necessity of the application of 
the silicate of soda in connection with guano, or dis- 
solved bones, for the purpose of giving to the crop solu- 
ble silica. 

Prof. J. analyzed four different soils in his laboratory 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of soluble 
silica in them. The quantity he found in the soil that 
contained the least, amounted to 6,700 lbs. upon the 
acre, taking the soil twelve inches deep. Allowing 
3,000 lbs. of straw to the acre, the amount of silica car- 
ried off by a crop of straw, amounts to 75 lbs. per acre; 
ergo, the soluble silica alone in the soil» will supply 
silica to the crops for 900 years in succession. And the 
soil that contained the most — four times as much — 
would supply it for 3,600 crops. From the above analy- 
sis he comes to the conclusion that it is not necessary 
to apply a soluble silicate to the soil. I do not doubt 
the accuracy of his analysis, but he is a strong advo- 
cate for the application of ashes and lime to the soil, 
and one of the effects of their application is to increase 
the quantity of soluble silex. 

As observed by Mr. Colman, a good erop of wheat 
seldom finils to be obtained on newly cleared and burnt 
land. Where the forest growth has been burned, and 
all the ashes left upon the ground, the amount of soluble 
silica must, I think, be many times greater in the bunt 
■oUi than in the soils he analyzed. 
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Dr. Dana, in hit Mack Manual, tella ns, the soil of an 
acre of land tiz inehei deep, will aflbrd 6,726 pounds o: 
lime, and 73,311 pounds of potash — ^lime enouir^ for an 
annual crop of rye for 7,400 years, and potash enough 
for the straw of annual crops of wheat for 3,000 years. 
Now this may be all correct; but fanners think they 
find it for their interest in applying both ashes and lime 
to their soils. In the year 1844, I prepared a large 
quantity of soluble silica in a compost heap, for the pur- 
pose of testing its use. When I commenced writing 
this article I intended to have given the process and 
result; but the unconscionable leng^ of this, must be 
my apology Ibr resting the question here for the pre- 
sent. Tours, &c., L. B. 

ffemsr, M H.y Jan. 8, 1846. 



COLTDBS or POTATOES. 



L. Tucker, Esq.— In the last number of the Cultiva- 
tor, you expressed a wish that I should give a partieu* 
lar account of the process of culture by which I have 
succeeded in raising the unusually large crops of pota- 
toes which I mentioned to you in a former communica- 
tion. There is nothing in my plan either difllealt or 
original, and I am only surprised that greater crops are 
not generally raised; knowing as I do from experience, 
that to produce 800 bushels per acre, is, in this vicinity, 
an easy and simple process; provided the season is mod- 
erately finvorable. For potatoes I prefisr a soil compos- 
ed of sand and clay in about equal proportions, resting 
upon a clay subsoil. On such a piece of land which has 
been in grass a few years, I haul out in February or 
March six four horse wagon loads of good stable ma- 
nure to the acre, (about 80 bushels to the load.) The 
manure is immediately spread and turned under by in- 
verting the sod to the depth of ten Inches at least, 
▲bout the last of April spread on the inverted sod, 
about three additional wagon loads of manure to the 
acre. Harrow the ground well lengthwise with the 
flirrow. Cross plow to the depth of four or Ave inches, 
and harrow again. By this time the last manure ap- 
plied is well mixed wiih the soil, and the land is in a 
fine state of tilth. The first of May, mark out the ground 
in rows three feet apart each way, with a large two 
horse plow, to run as deep as the first plowing. A 
good plan is also to let the bull-tongue plow follow in 
the furrows after the bar-share plow. This breaks up 
and loosens the subsoil under the rows. A subsoil plow 
would I suppose do the work better, but we have none, 
and the bull-tongue answers very well, as it loosens the 
subsoil and does not throw it up. We plant the « long 
red*" using large potatoes for seed, cut into pieces with 
about four eyes each, and put four pieces in a hill; 
which takes about twenty bushels of seed to the acre. 
The seed is thus planted deep, on a loose mellow bed, 
and the ground after the planting Is oompleted has a 
perfectly level appearance. The after culture is quite 
easy and simple. As soon as the plaaU are two inches 
above the ground, plow with the bull-tongue as near to 
the hills as possible; if most of the plants are covered 
up, so much the better. In two or three weeks plow 
again both ways; by this cross plowing the earth is 
well loosened and thrown up around the hills, in a sort 
of hoUow square, a little depressed in the centre, pre- 
senting a broad surface to receive the rains, and convey 
the moisture to the roots of the plants. The hoe is used 
to destroy such weeds as have escaped the plow, and to 
give the hills the proper form. Care is taken not to 
make those conical shaped hills, which used to be the 
foshion, so admirably calculated to carry off* all moisture 
from the roots of the plants. I have found the l&ng t ed 
to be the most p.oductive of any kind of potatoes I have 
ever cultivated. I tried the Rohans two years, but 
found them to yield at least 30 per cent less than the 
long reds. I have never tried planting In drills, and 
prefer hills on account of cross plowing which I consid- 
er very important. I know that 800 bushels per acre 
can be raised by my plan, for I have done it three years 
hi succession in 1842, *3 and '4. In the year 1844, the 



rot made iu appearance in my potatoes, and I supposed 
that about 200 bushels were destroyed. Last spring, i». 
addition to the other manure, I applied about 40 bush- 
els of wood ashes and 4 bushels of refuse salt per acre 
to my potatoe ground. The ashes were spread with th« 
last ap'plication of manure, and the salt sown broad cast 
after planting the seed. I think that the ashes and salt 
had some tendency to prevent the disease, as it was less 
destructive to my crop than it had been 1844, while the 
crops of many of my neighbors suffered much more than 
in any previous year. 

Respectflilly, your*, &c. Wac. McCor. 

Franklin, Pendleton co. Fis., January 10, 1846. 



THE POTATOE DISEASE. 



L. TucKxx, Es^. — Facts being the very foundation 
of science, it has struck me that the following might 
assist some inquirer into the causes of the potatoe dis- 



In 1843, the disease among the potatoes showed itself 
in this country. That year, in many parts of the coun- 
try, the potatoes rotted in their bins, and it was found 
necessary to remove them. In 1844 the disease was 
more prevalent, while in 1845 it was much less exten- 
sive. In my own case, very little of the disease ap- 
peared among the potatoes raised, in either year. Stilly 
there was a little of it, among the pink eyes, in partic- 
ular. Having observed that potatoe-balls were very 
scarce in my own fields, and indeed in all this regioOi 
and being confident that the potatoes now raiseil in this 
country are much inferior to those raised five and thirty 
years since, I sent to England for seed. A frienil was 
kind enough to obtain for me twenty-four hampers of 
fine Lancashire potatoes, last spring, which reached me 
just in time for planting. I had them placed in new 
ground, on the side of a field in which were planted 
pink eyes, trout and orange potatoes. The yield of all 
the potatoes was light, on account of the drouth, but 
the Lancashire did as well as could be expected. Four 
and twenty bushels of English potatoes were put away» 
for seed, in a cellar, under a hay mow, where the tem- 
perature is hantly above freezing; as good a place for 
the preservation of vegetables as could be selected. A 
quantity of the trout and orange potatoes were put in 
another comer of the same cellar. Fearful that the 
weather was getting too severe for my seed potatoes, as 
the mow grew thinner, I ordered them to be re- 
moved, last week, to another cellar. On opening the 
straw that covered the heap, more than half of the po- 
tatoes were found to be for gone, with the disease. As 
the rot has appeared in none of the other sorts that were 
grown in the same field, including pink eyes, I am left 
to infer that the English potatoes were infected, whila 
the others were not. 

I merely state the fact. The disease existing so ex- 
tensively last year in England, may possibly have some 
connection with this loss; though to connect the cir- 
cumstances it is necessary to believe that two seasona 
are required to develop the rot. 

I will only add, that I had brought into my boost 
some of the varieties that were grown, the English ex- 
cepted, and I cannot find that a single potatoe has been 
affected. I know of no difference in the culture or land^ 
that should have produced this result. No manure was 
carted on any part of the field, though plaster was used 
throughout. As piles of logs and stum^ had recently 
been burned on the land, it is possible these ashes may 
have reached to these English potatoes, though not 
more so than to the others, as the log heaps extended 
over all parts of the field. I do not think, moreover^ 
that the vines ever looked thrifty. 

Yours, &c. J. FEifNiMoxx Coopxb. 

P. 8.— It may be well to say that the English pota- 
toes, diseased as they are, have been fed to store hog% 
with perfect impimity. What is left of them seems to 
be as nourishing as the sound potatoe. They are affect- 
ed with the black, cholera-looking disease, and appotf 
to moulder away, rather than turn into a semi-liquid 
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IMtiii) tntaUBce, u vu lb« «■•• with m 
my garden, in 1844. 
Hall, Cooptnlomt, /on. S, 1846. 



SURRALLS CORN.SHCLLIII ANO aEPARATOR.-tFif. 11. 



We Mtv Ibii machine in operation for a few mlDute*, 
the other day, and fomnid a faronble opinion of it; 
but u we have not had a cuffleient opportunity of 
•ximiDing' it, we oSer (he foUowini; camnnuueation 
ileeeriplire of its operation; — 

When will wanders cease f Do not Itare, |«ntle 
readers, for it ii even so. Mr. T. D. Burrvll, of Gene. 
Ta, hu made an improremenl In the aimple implement 
of a com-iheller, which "takes the ra^ off" of all " 
predeceuon. It cannot be tieat. Why, JuH look at the 
above cut. See how simple it ii — all iron — strong and 
SDbitaoliBl, and what is more, it cannot be caiilr be put 
Ont of order. Durable too — last a man's life time. 
Why, there ii nothia|^ of it — a mere pocket edition. 
Slill its operation ii wonderful; il strips the kernel 
olean fhim the coh, without breaking either the comoi 
the cob, anil what ii more, II not only separates the 
torn from the cob, but the cob from the com, and de- 
poaltes the corn at the bottom in a half-bushet, lit foi 
market or the mill, aikd the cob through a '<kno( hole'' 
or oriflce on he backside, Dear the top, thereby asilng 
the trouble of "cleaning up," as with other mach' 
Take it in your kitchen and it is fine fun for the 
(o shell from twenty to thirty bushels of com in an 
■ing. The ■< gude " wife will have no reason to < 
plain of dirt or a " moa" on the floor. 

To be ierious, Mr. Bunall has really presented us 
with a most elflcient and utt/ul machine, leaving thi 
(horal, tiylng-pau haadla, and all other machine* tU 
tn the back ground. The principle of the sheller li 
BOt new, but the Improvement emsists in the ease oi 
dtall which enclosee the operating parts, and the com- 
plete separation of the com from the eob. It requires 
but little power, and is capable of shsUiog from 10 I 
12 bushels per hour. 

Arrangements have been made for their eztensii 
■mwifaclnre in this city, and a few are now on tale at 
the Agricultural Warehouse of Heitr*. E. Comstook 
k. Co., No. S3 Dean-st. RetaU price, f 10. 

C. N. BiMEHT, 

MtmmPi Jot. Hottl^ Jlbany, Jan., 1846. 



Core ro> ■r,E-svifro«, fcc. — Liquid ammonia » 
(band to neutralise the poison of bee-stings, and the 
bites of poisonous insects, and to aflbrd more Immc"'** 
and effectual relief than any other remedy. 




(Fl*. 17.) 



Tbk above it a cut of a good hoiM-boeor cultivator 
tor working among com, potatoes, and tumepe in their 
early staf es, and we should suppose would be excel- 
lent for tobacco and cotton. The legs are wrought 
iron, and the teet are laid with steel, (iultivator* made 
of cast iron answer very well for very light toils, but 
are poorly adapte*! to those which require loosening 
and pulverizing. A toot like that above delineated, S 
well eonitnicled may be made lo penetrate the soli at 
deeply as is required by any crop, and it will at the 
tame time to cut ap the weedi as to effectually destroy 



CONNECTtCUT IRON WORKS 



Thb valley of the Housatonto aboumtt m ittni ortf. 
which gives employment lo many fkunacet for smelting 
it, and (br varioas other eilablisbmenls far the mawi- 
bcture of diSerenl deteriptioat of ima articles. It 
was at Salisbury in Cooaecllent, we believe, that tlu 
Urst iron was nude in thb eovntry. The AM Amsri- 
can oannon ware alio madataara in Ike time of the Rot- 
olution] and ererslnca that time the town hat been no- 
ted for its iron nunofcetnre. 1%e iron here ptodOMd 
Is of a quality superior, fbr many piiri»oaes,tothattMda 
In any other part of the oountiy. 

At this time there are in Satitbnry Ibnr blaM ttamaoM 
and four fo^;ei. A brief deioription of one of theaa, 
which the writerhad an opportmiityDf visiting not loar 
since, may fomish tome idea ot the immense value of 
the iron buainett in thit vicinity. 

Thairon workt ofOuvEm Ames k Co., an silnated 
In Falls ViUags, in Salisbury. They were erected and ar« 
carried on under the tnperviiiou of Mr, H. Ames, a son 
of the senior partner. These works cost fSO,000, and 
are devoted mostly to making heavy aHlcIesof wrought 
or hammered iron. The original material used it pig 
iron, of which twelve hundred timi are used annually, — 
producing eight hundred ton* after it li manufactured, and 
receiving from the process an increased valne of eight 
cents per pound ft«m the pig. The business is chiefly 
making tire for locomotive wheels, heavy shafts fOr 
aleam-boats, and fllling government contracts for vari- 
ous articles, such as chain cablet, irons for fleld car- 
riages, be. Filty men are constantly employed, and 
from three hundred to five hundred dollars worth of 
work are turned off daily. 

The tires of the locomotive wheels, weigh (H>m tbor 
hundred to eight hundred pounds each, and a ton of iron 
is used daily for this purpoae. Bteam-boat shafb ara 
ft'equently made weighing seven thousand pounds each. 

Ore is worth two and a half dollars per ton at the 
bed, and three to three and a half dollars delivered at 
the tbmaces. Pig iron is worth forty to flfly dollars 
per ton. Hctsn. Amesuse annually Iwolhousandcordt 
of wood, worth two dollan per cord, forty thousand 
bushels charcoal, worth six cents per bushel, and seven 
hundred tons bituminoui and anathracite coat, worth ten 
dollars per ton. Their men are paid from one dollar to 
three dollan per day. 

At Funace village, which It also in Salisbury, w« 
called at Mr. Alex. H. Hollet's cutlery manufactory, 
but not finding Hr. H. at home. We were unable to learn 
many porticulars concerning the establishment. II wai 
Btlors of Hr. Holley who made at this place th* 
belbre allnded to, in the Bevolution. 
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SAVINQ MANURE. 



Ws wltneMed on the fitrm of Mr. Joif as Stbigex, 
fiifleld Ct., a few months since, a good plan of mana- 
ging manure. Large cisterns or vats were constnieted 
mider the stables where the cattle and horses were kept, 
Into which the urine was conducted. The manure, inter- 
mixed with straw. Utter, turf, &c., was piled up in square 
heaps over the cisterns, and the urine pumped up, and 
by means of spouts turned equally over the manure. All 
the liquid which soakcMl ftom the heaps, was again con- 
ducted into the cisterns. The liquid was turned on the 
manure in Just such quantity as to keep up the degree 
of moisture necessary to gradual decomposition — ^vio- 
lent heat being never allowed, as it would dissipate 
some of the valuable parts of the manure. If there is 
too little moisture, the heat rises too high, and more 
liquid is pumped on to check it. 

It strikes us that this is a good mode of making com- 
post. It may.not, perhaps, be so readily carried on in 
oold freezing weather, but during such weather, it 
diould be remembered, the manure is not subject to 
waste by fermentation, and it may be piled for eompost- 
mg in the spring. The cisterns, however, should be of 
sufficient capacity to hold all the urine which may be 
made during the cold weather. 

Mr. Stkigba is from Switzerland, and had only been 
on the farm, at the time we called on him, about six 
months. His residence in Switzerland was not far from 
Hofwyl, and he was formerly acquainted with Fellen- 
berg and with the management of his celebrated agri- 
cnltnral school. It is not unlikely that the mode of 
managing manures above mentioned, may have been 
derived from Fellenburg's Institution, as according to a 
letter of our correspondent, Mr. HoasFoaD, (which will 
be given in our next,) it agrees with the practice there 
followed. 

We were gratified to observe that Mr. 8. had com- 
menced on his farm several valuable improvements; 
though from the short time the place had been in his 
possession, and the exhausted and worn down condition 
it was in at the time he purchased it, it could not be 
expected that everything would at once be set right. 

It is not improper to remark that Mr. 8. holds the 
patent, for the United States^ of a machine invented 
about two years since In France, for knitting clothe and 
various garments. It appears to be an article of great 
value. He has now twenty-four machines, work^ by 
water-power in operation, and has others in progreM. 
A machine will make from thirty to sixty yards per 
day. The materials used are cotton, worsted, common 
woolen yam, and silk, of all various degrees of fine- 
ness and quality. Some of the articles produced are 
very beautiful, and they are said to be generally supe- 
rior in cheapness and durability to woven goods. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX (MASS.) AQ. SOCIETY. 



We tender our thanks to John W. Proctoh, Esq. for 
a pamphlet of 125 pages containing the doings of the so- 
ciety for the last year. Thia is one of the oldest and 
most useful agricultural societies in the country, and is 
laid to have been the first in Massachusetts to publish 
in detail its 7?ransactions. We are informed in a note to 
Mr. Stone*s address, contained in the pamphlet before 
lis, that the Hon. Timothy PiCKsaiifo was the presi- 
ding officer of this society for ten successive years, and 
that J. W. pRocToa, the present secretary, has held 
that office for twenty years. 

Mr. Stone's address contains much that is interesting, 
tmt we have room for but a brief notice of it. It par- 
ticularly encourages the Introduction of the study of ag- 
riculture into our schools. " I wish,*' says Mr. S., " to 
see the subject of agriculture hold a place in our school- 
books as prominent, at least, as that of war. If the spir- 
it of the latter is to be fostered whe^ young ideas bud 
and often fruit, by the charms of poetry, it cannot be 
asking too much that the praises of peaceful agriculture be 



said in sober prose. The relation which the latter holda 
to the former, in some of our school-books, afibrds little 
hope for an improved public sentiment while they con- 
tinue In popular use." 

Mr. Stone observes that « there i» frequent complaint 
among &rmers that their sons early imbibe a distaste/or 
agriciiftture-'thai as sooa as they are of an age to be 
useAil, they seek employment and leave them to manage 
the homestead under the disadvantage of hired assist- 
ance." Mr. 8. thinka this evil would be in a great 
measure remedied,^ if the elements of agriculture were 
made a branch of study in our common schools. " Pos- 
sibly," he continues, "some may consider this a useless 
appendage to the studies now pursued — ^they may think 
that a boy can learn enough of agriculture on the hrm, 
without the study of books. But If I have rightly esti- 
mated the influeaee of books or the choice of purwits, 
then this study, so far from being useless, will be found 
aa important auxiliary to an interest from which other 
interests are annually ahitraeting much of the best tal- 
ent." 



2HBIAN OOBK. 



Mr. TvGKBR-^f aU the crops which are raised hi 
the middle states of the union, none are of so mneh Im- 
portance to the fiumer as the com plant, not only for 
its valuable grain, but its leaves, husks, and stalks, for 
fodder and manure; no plant which he cultivates being 
so well adapted to hold the valuable parts of the fiecea 
and urine of the barn-yard from the pithy structure of 
its interior. 

Com, for success, requires a loose and rich soil, by 
which a rapid growth is obtained, and Is thus ena- 
bled to overcome the changes incident to spring and 
its two ordinary and most powerful enemies, the wire- 
worm and the grub. The ravages of the former, are 
as we all know, below the surface, appear to be pro- 
portioned to the hardiness and probable poverty of the 
soil, preying on the main root, effectually preventing all 
production of the grain, if not destroying the plant. 
The grub, on the contrary, cuts off the stem near the 
surfoce; its range of destruction more general as re- 
gards soil, but evidently feeding from preference upon 
the more feeble plants, and therefore by complying 
with the conditMms requisite for a vigorous growth, its 
action Is but feeble. So also when com is planted upon 
a sod recently turned under, the grab finding still its 
accustomed food. 

There is also another observation which I wish to 
have recorded, being important to prove, if true, or to 
set aside, if false. It is the belief that the tendency of 
the com plant Is to produce a greater yield of grain in 
northern climates, and less grain and more leaf and stalk 
in southern ones; no state in the union producing such 
prodigious crops, per acre, as New- York, for example. 
Should this be the fiust, it will lead the farmers here> 
and further south, not to force the plant after It has 
escaped its early enemies, but to reserve its strength 
and that of the soil, to near the time of setting; merely 
giving a healthy growth by moderate, and not excessive 
cultivation, previous to that important state of its being. 

For the first years of my fiuming the manure was 
spread in the spring, upon a sod, for com, finishing in 
time to plow for planting. This plan was changed, 
hauling out and spreading it the preceding autumn, 
plowing as before. This latter method appeared to 
be preferable, giving not only a quicker growth to the 
young plants, but evidently a better stand. I also no- 
ticed that the effect of the manure fh>m remaining upon 
the surfiuse for so long a period comparatively, was to 
make the soil loose or mellow, and to render the wire- 
worm and grab no longer causes of uneasiness. 

The good effect of covering the ground in the autumn 
for the com crop, were fully confirmed on an acjjoin- 
ing farm, and the knowledge thus obtained, led to the 
plan which at present I pursue. My neighbor com- 
menced by hauling out the manure which was left af- 
ter preparing his wheat ground, which sufficed for only 
about one third of IL He then proceeded to cover the 
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rem^^nder with straw, but did not flniah more than one- 
half of the part which was left» leaving, therefore, a 
third part uncovered. The whole was plowed in the 
spring in time for planting. It may be latia&ctory- to 
state that the field was perfectly level, and the soil of 
uniform quality throughout its extent, but thin. 

From the time the com appeared above the surface 
to its perfecting, a marked difference was manifest 
between the two parts which had been covered and the 
part left uncovered, having examined the com at the 
beginning of the growth of the com, and at its comple- 
tion. The parts which had been covered with manure 
and straw, stood well, being unaffected by worms. The 
color was very good and produced a Ikir crop; nor 
could any difference be perceived between them, as the 
owner informed me, in the quantity or quality of the 
grain when husked, so far as the eye could determine. 

On the part which had been left without manure or 
straw, the wire-worm was so destructive, as to require 
more than once replanting. The color indicated less 
vigor, and the yield in grain inferior in every respect. 

No experiment could be more decisive or important 
as regards the corn-plant than the one related. It es- 
tablished two important facts. The great advantage of 
covering the ground in the fidl of the year for com; 
the other, that no difference could be perceived in the 
crop between the part covered with straw, and the part 
with manure; consequently that straw could be substi- 
tuted for manure in its culture. 

It has been an object of no small importance with me 
in ftrming, to attain to certainty, quantity with good- 
ness of crops, with the least expense of labor, and to 
obtain from the Cum all the food or manure required 
for the various crops to be grown. That the latter ob- 
ject was possible I did not doubt, but in no way could I 
accomplish it so long as manure was required for both 
com and wheat. Had grazing been combined with til- 
lage, there would have been a sufflciency for both these 
crops, but the farm being wholly arable, there was only 
enough for one of them. 

From being engaged in another pursuit which occu- 
pied me some years, and other causes diverting my at- 
tention ftt>m farming, it is only within eighteen months 
that I have been able to make an application of straw. 
My experience therefore is too limited to satisfy those 
who require comparative statistics, but sufficiently so to 
induce me to believe that I shall attain my object. 

The field which was planted with com last year, 
was a timothy sod, of about three years old. It was 
covered with straw the preceding fall. The grass at 
the time of breaking it up, which was just before plant- 
ing, looked better than it had at any preceding spring; 
better than I have known old sods when manured. The 
com crop equalled my ex|)ectations of it. 

The same autumn, I also covered four acres of mixed 
grasses for pasture, leaving about half an acre uncovered 
by the side of it, which had been in potatoes and high- 
ly manured. The grass next year upon the covmd 
part was the best, and better withstood the various 
spells of dry weather which prevailed last year. 

LAaoNXA Yanvzxm. 

BrUtolf Pa^f Jan. 6, 1846. 



BOOKWHEAT WITHOUT GBIT. 



Did any person, who eats buckwheat cakes, ever 
have the g^ood fortune to get any containing not a parti- 
cle of gritf A method not generally known, was late- 
ly stated to us by a practicsl farmer, who says that 
buckwheat raised in this way is entirely free fh>m the 
difficulty. 

The buckwheat is sown at the usual time, but before 
harrowing, a bushel of rye is sown with it to the acre ; 
they both come up together, and the buckwheat, being 
much the most rapid in growth, soon obtains the as- 
cendancy, the rye only forming a smooth green carpet 
beneath, which completely prevents the dashing of the 
grit of the soil by rain upon the buckwheat when it is 
cut, and otherwise keeps it clean. After the crop of 
buckwheat is removed, the rye obtain! sofflcieat growth 



before winter, and the next season affords a good crop 
of itself. Thus, the buckwheat is protected, and two 
crops obtkined firom a single seeding. 



PLANTING TREES BY THE R0A0-8I0E. 



Nothing adds more to the beauty and interest of a 
country, than shade or fmit-trees by the sides of the 
roads. Of forest trees, the most proper for this purpose 
are elm, white ash, hickory, black walnut, and rock or 
sugar maple. A favorable time for transplanting, is as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground; it should by all 
means be done before the foliage puts out. Those trees 
which have grown in a dense forest, will not usually 
flourish very well on being transferred to the open air. 
It is better, therefore, to procure for transplanting sueh 
as have grown as much as possible in an open exposure. 
Decidedly the best are those raised in nurseries from 
seed, or which have been taken from the woods or 
fields soon after they have vegetated. • 

It is sometimes objected that trees prevent the roads 
from drying by shading them too much. On road* 
which ran east and west, there is some liability of thia 
taking place ; but on those the course of which is near- 
ly north and south, the sun is not as much obstructed. 
If roads were, however, laid out sufficiently wide, say 
four rods, and the trees were not planted at less distan- 
ces than two rods, we think little or no injury would be 
experienced from shade. 

When in Vermont last season, we noticed in many 
instances, that the .roads were bordered by rows of the 
sugar maple, and that the sap of the trees was used for 
making sugar. Some of them were the handsomest 
trees, and the most productive in sugar of any we have 
seen. Being allowed plenty of room, they throw out 
numerous branches, and the tops generally assume a reg- 
ular conical form, while from the abundance of leaves 
the sap is well elaborated, and the saccharine principle 
largely developed. 

The white ash and the black walnut, grown in open 
situations make valuable wood or timber for various pur- 
poses. « Pasture ash," as it is called, is nearly as val- 
uable as white oak for any purpose, and for some pur» 
poses, such as handles for pitch forks, hoes, &c., it is 
the best of all wood. No better mode of raising this 
valuable timber could be devised, than to plant the 
young trees beside the highways. They will grow 
readily in nearly all situations, are ornamental in their 
appearance, and are not liable to be injured by the at- 
tacks of insects. All trees when first transplanted, 
should be protected by a strong pen of boards and stakes, 
from the attempts of cattle and other animals, to rob 
against them. 



WOBBSS nr the bowels of ANIIylAI& 



Thk origin of some forms of animal life, particularly 
of some parasites, has at various times occasioned much 
discussion. Though it is by some strenuously denied, 
that life in any form is ever produced spontaneously, thero. 
are certainly cases where we can assign no other cause. 
Parasitic animals are found springing into life under 
circumstances which seem to preclude the possibility 
of their having been produced by the ordinary laws of 
generation. Thus we find the fluke in the liver and bil- 
iary ducts of sheep, affected with the rat, the hydatid in 
the brain, and, stranger yet, insects of various species in 
the bowels of animals while in the festal state. 

An article on "fcoti," in the Prairie Farmer,hy John 
Maddock, reconis a striking instance of this kind. He 
states that John Lee, of Decatur, Macon co.. 111., "had 
a mare with foal that died before foaling; the foal had no 
hair on it; he cut it open and found bots in it." We 
presume there must have been some mistake about the 
insects found being '* Ma,*' that is the larva of the a»- 
trut aquii, as the economy of that insect is well known, 
but we can hardly doubt that tonu insect was found, 
and whatever species it might have been, their exist- 
ence is none the more eaidly aeeoonted for. 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



PRODUCT OF A HALF ACRE. 

H. W. C&08BT, La Fajrette College Pa., ttatei that 
he gathered last jrear from half an aore, 212 buahels 
•lagar beeti, 92 biuhelt carroti, 20 bushels tumefis, and 
4d0 merchantable cabbages. The ground had no ma- 
nure last year, but the /ear before it had a good dress- 
ing. It was plowed twice, very deep, (about 13 inches,) 
then thrown into ridges eighteen inches apart, the 
ridges raked and the seed sown. The plants were 
thinned to six inches in the row. The tumeps were 
only sown where the carrots missed. 



LIBBI6*8 THEORY OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

We make the following extracts fh)m a letter on this 
subject signed Daixtmak Faxmex: 

<' Although I think the communication written by 
Liebig, published in yoor December number, is worth 
the ftill price of a yearns subscription, yet I think some 
of his eonelusions and assertions have a tendency to 
miali^d new beginners and give them to expect more 
certainty in agricultural operations than frets will war- 
rant. I will only notice a couple of instances. First, 
he say»— <« The system of draining, which of late has 
been so extensively followed in England, brings the 
land into the state of a great filter, through which the sol- 
uble alkalies are drawn off, in consequence of the per- 
colation of rain; and it mint, therefore, become more 
deficient in its soluble efficacious elements." [See Cul- 
tivator for Dec., 1844, p. 364.] Can it be that injury 
has resulted to the lands from this cause? I think not. 

« Again he says, (same page) if chemists succeed (as 
be has no donbt they will,) * in combining the effica- 
cious elements of manure in such a way as that they will 
not be washed away — ^their efficacy will be doubled; if 
in this manner the injurious consequences of the pre- 
sent system of draining be removed, agriculture will be 
based upon as certain principles as well arranged man- 
nfiictories.' 

** Now every fiumer of experience knows that the re- 
sults of his operations depend in a great degree on the 
season, over which he has no control. He certainly 
cannot prepare his land against wet and drouth, heat 
and cold at the same time. We lose at least o&e crop 
in tour on sfMsount of nnfinrorable weather.*' 



DISEASE IN COWS. 

A '<Dairtmax Farmxx" writes that in the spring 
and summer of 1840, his cows were attacked with a 
swelling about the head and jaws. « The first " (says 
be) « that I observed of it, one of the cows refused her 
food, and on examining her, I found that she was so 
swollen about the mouth and eyes that she could scarce- 
ly see. I had her bled immediately, and in fifteen 
minutes she began to feed. The swelling soon went 
down, and the next day she appeared as well as ever. 
In the course of the summer, five or six others were 
taken in the same way, though we generally discovered 
it before they were ss bad as the first. They were all, 
however, more or less swollen, and some of their bags 
were affected. Copious bleeding invariably cured them. 
I have sometimes given ftmr or five quarts of thorough - 
wort (bone-set) tea, one or two quarts at a time." 

PROFITS OF HENS 

Mr. Jambs L. Cox, Zanesville, Ohio, gives us the 
results of an experiment he made for the purpose of as- 
oertaining whether hens would be profitable. He says : 
« In Dec. and Jan. last, (1844, '45,) I sent out to a man 
who has charge of our coal-banlu and farm, 24 hens and 
one cock. One would think the number of hens too 
large, but the eggs hatch very well — say 110 eggs set, 
batched 75 chickens. This was previous to July 1st, 
1845; and besides the eggs set, the hens laid in the 
same time, 1096 others. The grain eaten .in that time 
amounted to $4.25. This was fbr six months. I in- 
tended to have kept the acoonnt tor a year, but left 



home on the 4th of July, and did not retnn till Septem- 
ber. I thought the produce pretty well fbr the time. 
I had them in a warm room with a stove in the room 
adjoining, which I think had a good efi*ect, tor after 
they commenced laying, they did not stop, let the wea- 
ther be what it might." 

CROPS OF 1846 IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Extract from a letter received from W. S. Gibbss, 
of Chestnut Grove, S. C, dated Jan. 1st, last: — " The past 
has been a deplorable year; the loss of crops and the 
suffering of Uie poorer classes, will long be remem- 
bered. The drouth ii^ured us grea.ly, but the chinch 
bug more — injured our wheat, eat up our oats and de- 
stroyed fields of com. I do not make more than one- 
fifth of a corn-crop, and not more cotton than enough 
to buy the com needed — and yet I make a better crop 
than many of my neighbors. Some did not make a 
bushel of com, or a pound of cotton. Biany are kill- 
ing off their hogs from the woods, having no com to 
fiUten them with; and their stock, because they csnnot 
carry them through the winter, ami cannot sell them in 
a country where there is no provender to be had. Thus 
you see, it is indeed hard times with us here. But this 
is a new year, and we hope for better things.*' 



TO KILL PEPPERMINT. 

In relation to an inquiry for a mode of exterminating 
this plant Mr. Gsorok Hamptcic, of Perth Amboy, N. 
J., writes as follows: — "A fisrm on which I resided 
some eight years since, had a small patch overrun with 
peppermint and spearmint. I converted it into a sheep- 
pasture fbr two years, and when I left the fkrm, which 
was nearly three years ago, there was scarcely a plant 
of it to be seen. I have no doubt thai by pasturing it 
with sheep for five or six successive years^ it asay ba 
entirely eradicated." 

STUDY OF AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Par:s Bafbrr, of Homer, writes us as follows: 
«The effort of Mr. Woolworth, the principal of our 
Academy, to introduce the study of agricultural chemis- 
try and geology, has met with great success. He has 
a fine class of young men — from 25 to 30 — &rmer-s sons, 
fh>m this and the luljoining counties, and I can assure 
you, they are deeply intereste<l. He also gives a sepa- 
rate lecture to the farmers every Fridsy evening, at 
which fifty or seventy -five are present, and are much 
benefited." We are pleased to receive this informa- 
tion, and regard it as an indication that the plan of in- 
troducing the study of agriculture into schools, is des- 
tined to succeed. 



EARLY POTATOESk 

Mr. £. T. Clark, Providence, R. I., to whom ire 
sent some of Mr. Hall's eariy June potatoes, writes in 
reference to them as fbllows : — « The potatoes I had of 
you turned out remarkably well. A sample sent la 
to the exhibition of the R. I. Horticultural Society, 
were boiled and pronounced Jlrst raU. I have had more 
calls for them than I coold supply, at a dollar a bushel. 
I planted them on the first of May, and in just sixty 
days had them on the table of the sise of small hen's 

eggt." 

EFFECTS OF UMB. 

Rev. J. N. Caic Dxx, New Albany, la., relates the fbl- 
lowing: — <'In a field in which I. planted com last 
spring, a lime-heap, (a heap of logs on which a quanti- 
ty of lime-stone had been placed,) had been burnt more 
than twenty years ago. The gentleman who was on 
the place when I purchased it, being here during the 
summer, remarked that he presumed that he could show 
me by the corn, the very spot where such a log-heap 
had been bumt. I had before noticed an uncommon 
strength of stalk on the spot, but was not aware of the 
cause, until he took me to the place." We would sug- 
gest this query in regard to the above — Was the extra 
growth of com owing to the lime or the ashes of the 
logs burned with the limef We have seen the efieott 
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of charcoal-pits in the extra i^iowth of grain and gnm 
on various soils, for wuMre than twentj years after they 
were burnt. 



ONEIDA COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 

Tmn Society held its annual meeting at South Tren- 
ton, on the 8th of Jan. Rev. Dolpbus Skinner, of Deer- 
fleld, was elected President; Benj. N. Huntington, of 
Rome, Rec. Secretary; Jno.Rixley Burgett, Westmore- 
land, Cor. Secretary; William Bristol, of Ctica, Trea- 
surer. Ten Vice-Presidents and five Managers were 
appointed, among whom we notice the names of many 
excellent farmers and efficient members of the society, 
who, with the gentlemen above named, will take good 
care of the interests of the society the ensuing year. 



OSWEGO COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 

If.r H. L. R, Santord writes from Volney, that ** The 
inal meeting of the Oswego Co. Ag. Society was held 
Jan. 7, when the following officers were chosen for the 
eBsaing year. The next fair is to be held at Fulton, on 
tiM last Tuesday and Wednesday of Sept. next." 

B. E. Bowen, President, Mexico; 

O. F. FaUey, Fulton, ) ^ ., ,, 

Samuel Foot, Phoenix, J ^' *^''** "" 

R. K, Sanfonl, Cor. Sec'., FUton; 

O. Salmon, Rec. Sec>; 

1. 1. Wolcott, Troasurer; 

Wm. Ingalls, 

H. L. R. Sanford^ } Executive Committee. 

D. R. Case. 



HOUSES OF LIME, SAND AND GRAVEL. 

T. Winch, Cleveland, O., gives us the following ae- 
eonnt of building houses of there materials. — *< I read 
in Ellsworth's Report of last winter, the manner of 
building cheap houses of unbumt brick ; but I think they 
have an improvement in Wisconsin over all others. 
The material consists of gravel and lime — one-eighth 
part lime, and the t>alance of course sand and any kind of 
gravel or small stones, mixed so to make a mortar that 
will ** set" so hard as to stand well. I saw at Prairie 
du Lac, Rock Co., two buildings of this material — 
one a blacksmith's shop, the other a seminary of two 
stories. Both appeared to be perfectly substantial. 
The proprietor, Mr. Goodrich, took a hammer in the 
shop to show me how strong the mortar was, and actu- 
ally broke a stone that protruded from the wall before 
he loosened it. They use clamps to build with, and de- 
poaite in them six inches of mortar each day, which 
gives it time to dry, and so on until the wall is finished," 



PROFITS OP GOOD HUSBANDRY. 
A. Vak BEXOEir, E^sq., of Coxsackie, has given us 
the following memorandum of the last year's product 
and profit of three and a half acres of land : — ^200 bushels 
shelled com — 630 bushels nita-baga — 15 tons corn- 
stalks. Charging all the labor at the highest rate, and 
orediting the produce at a fair market value, the nett 
profit affi>rded by the three and a half acres, was $67.49. 
After the crops were taken off, the land was sown in 



POUDRETTE. 

Benjamin Hicks, of Great Neck, Queens co., L. I., 
states that in the year 1843, he manured his potatoes 
with itreet tnantire obtained from the city of New York. 
The crop was good. The next year, 1844, he planted 
the tame ground with potatoes, unthotU any mantirc; 
those potatoes that were planted early , were not dUeaM- 
erf, but were of a good quality : of those that were planted 
in 1844 latef and with bam yard manure, on another 
piece of ground, fully one half of them were diseased 
andlosL 

The last year, 1846, he mannred his potatoes entirely 
with Poudrettej made by the Lodi Manufkcturing Co., 
and the whole crop was sound and good, and a fair 
yield, considering the drouth. His neighbor whoee 
£Lrm aiUoins, the last year, 1845^ planted all his potatoes 



with barn yard manure* The yield, it is said, was not 
more than about half as much as that of Mr. H., and 
they were so much diseased, that according to his eati- 
mate, he had not more than ten bushels left from the 
acre he planted. 

The above discloses two important fiu;ts: 

1 — ^That early planted potatoes do not suffer 1^ dit" 
eate as those that are planted late. 

2 — That potatoes manured with Poudntie do not la 
some cases suflTer by disease, as much as when planted 
with barnyard or etable manure* 

H. W. 0. states that he tried Minor's pondrette in 
connection with his own manufacture. It was used on 
potatoes, and the yield was above one-sixth in favor 
of his own. He says, however, Minor's poudrette is a 
very good manure, «bnt I do not think it as profitable as 
stable manure, where the latter can be had for $1 per 
two-horse load — carting it two miles, as we can get it 
here.'* 



LARGE CROP OF VEOETABLBS. 

James Robertson, of Windham Centre, N. T., in* 
forms us that he gathered last year, from one acre and 
eight rods of land, the following produce : — 

Ruta-baga, 819 bushels. 

Sugar beets, 134 «< 

Carrots, 132 <« 

Total, 1085 

The ruta.baga grew on 122 rods of grotind, and the 
sugar beets and carrots 23 rods each. The tumep 
ground which was sod, was plowed the previous fidl, 
was harrowed well in spring, and cross-plowed in June^, 
and fifteen loads of manure from the sheep-house spread, 
and the ground again harrowed well. With a small 
plow it was then thrown into ridges about seventeen 
inches apart, and the seed sown about the 10th of June, 
in drills, and the crop was hoed twice. The beets and 
carrots grew on ground which the year before was oe» 
cupied with mta-baga. It was plowed de^ and alight 
coat of sheep manure spread and harrowed in. The 
crop was sown in drills fourteen inches apart, about 
the first of May, and was hoed twice. 



THE PUBIFKIN. 

Extract from a letter written by Axes. Leeds, St. 
Joseph's, Michigan: — «I remember seeing, I cannot 
say when or where, that pnmpkin and squash seed 
steeped in a solution of chloride of lime, were up and 
in the rough leaf, while those not steeped, were but 
bursting above the ground, though planted at the same 
time. The benefit to the fruit was not mentioned. It 
may answer to hasten the vine when the seed is planted 
late. I also would like to see an analysis of the pump- 
kin. I have been told that some farmers make an oil 
from the pumpkin seed, which bums very well and 
gives a good light." 

FARRIERY. 

A correspondent, signing <<JtnLiU8," and dating at 
Cornish, N. H., thinks he practices a system by which 
cows may always be delivered of calves without ii^ury. 
He says — " When a calf is presented tail foremost, if the 
cow has been making exertion any length of time, the 
calf will generally be found lifeless, and thrown back so 
far that it is impossible to push it far enough forward to 
turn it so that the presentation shall be natural. In all 
unnatural presentations, my first step is to see if the calf 
can be placed in a natural position by turning or raising 
— ^if not, my next step is to let one person pull mode<> 
rately upon the tail while another slips up his hand be- 
side the calf and presses back, at the same time, the exter- 
nal parts of the cow, so that the haunch of the calf presents 
itself, and I am able to cut into and dislocate the sock- 
et [hip] joint, which will turn up in such a manner that 
I can attach a strap to the whirlbone, and then let the 
person at the tul take the strap and draw steadily while 
I split the flesh and skin of the leg and flay it from the 
bone as fkr down as the gambrel joint, tuxning it, as yon 
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•My wrong sid* out. By this procen about one quar- 
ter of the ealf is extiacted. I then ton the cow oo the 
other tide* and deal with the other hind lef^ i» ^^ ■>>»« 
■dumer, and the eow, with rery little exertion to her- 
self, and without any danger to her, is readily delirer- 

ed.»» 

VALUE OP THE CULITVATOIL 

We might All pages with extracts from private letters 
attesting the valne placed npon the Cuttiyator, could 
any public object be accomplished by it. We gire the 
flbllowhig, merely to show that it is oseftil to others as 
well as to fyinevs. A subsorlber at Merldea, N. H., 
nys — « Though engaged in trade and cultivating only a 
garden, I think 1 can hardly spend a dollar better than 
by renewing my sobeeription to your paper. Aside 
from iU interest to the practical tkrmer, it oontaios use- 
ful hinU enough in domestic economy, and matters in 
which all are concerned, who have a fiunily at least, to 
much more than compensate for the trifling som asked 

forit.»» 

THE WINTER IN VIRGINIA. 

Wm. a.. SxAFUfty Amherst eo., Va., writes under 
date of Jan. 4th last — << We have had some cold weather 
this winter. Our canal has been closed for two weeks, 
but all is fair again, and plows are now running. 

GRAZING IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extract of a letter from J. Pxxce, Bsq. to the Culti- 
vator : '< The eastern part of Pennsylvania is becoming 
every year more and more engaged in the grazing busi- 
ness'.-but little attention is paid to raising cattle, the 
graziers depending almost altogether for a supply of 
beef cattle from N.York, Ohio, &c., kc. Acconling to 
the best estimate I am at present able to form, the 
mtmber fattened annually in this county is between 
Ibrty and fifty thousand head. Lancaster, York and 
Dauphin are liftst following the example of Chester. 
The reason of this is that the distillation of grain into 
whiskey is fast going out of practice. I believe there 
is not a single distillery in operation in this county at 
present, and at least three-fourths of them in Lancaster 
and aiiyoining counties are defunct, and I think will 
soon cease altogether. 
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PRICES OF PRODUCE IN TENNESSEE. 
Samttisl T. Bicknkll, of Blount co., Tenn., writes 
under date of ]>ec. 27th last, that pork is worth $3 per 
hundred pounds — com 20 to 25 cents per bushel — wheat 
50 to 75 cts., and that farmers cannot supply the demand 
for all kinds of produce — that many of the South Caro- 
linians had sent the greater portion of their stock into 
East Tennessee to be wintered. Mr. B. pays us a com- 
pliment in regard to the influence of the Cultivator in 
In his neighborhood — ^the perusal of which, he is pleas- 
ed to say, *^ tends to the improvement of the land, and 
consequently adds to the contents of the pocket, so that 
the subscribers make one step towards economy." 



COMPLIMENT TO AN ABCERICAN AUTHOR. 

Mr. Tucker — ^I deem it proper that the pages of the 
OuHivator should ^record the flattering compliment 
recently paid by a royal personage to Mr. A. J. Dowir- 
iifo, one of our citizens well known for his works on 
Lamlseape Gardening, Rural Architecture, &c., which 
firom their publication on this side the water, have been 
regarded wi^li high admiration, and are already oonaid- 
ared as standard works. 

His work on Landscape Gardening has also attraeted 
attention in Europe, and has been greeted there with 
many expressions of commendation. The Queen of 
Holland has lately forwarded to Mr. Dowkxng an auto- 
graph letter, together with a magnificent ruby ring, en- 
eiicled by three rows of diamonds, in acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure which she has derived from the 
perusal of his book. Perhaps no similar recorded in- 
stance can be found of a royal autograph having been 
added to the gift of a Jewel by way of giving stronger 
amphasis to the expression of admiration. 
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TRAN8FLANTINQ TREES. 
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Very few who have been accustomed to the culture 
tit fruit trees and to transplanting young trees from the 

nursery, are a- 
wareofthe great 
improvement re- 
sulting from a 
frequent previous 
tiansplanting, be- 
fore removal to 
the gartlen or or- 
chards. Having 
made a good ma- 
ny observations 
on this point, we 
h%ve given in the 
annexed wood-cut, fiur representations of the rooU of 
two young trees, fig. 18, «»»>biting the mmal mpp^^^^ 
ance of a teee which has stood on the spot where It 
came up from the seed, and fig. 19, the roots of a tree 
which has been two or three times transplanted. The 
former has but few rooU, and those ;»tendtoa distance 
in the soil; the latter has a multitude of short fibres, 
necessarily resulting from the succeasiTe cutting off of 
the longer rooU in removal, and producing m their 
place the growth of many shorter ones. Hence in ta- 
king up a tree thus previously prepared, litUe risk or 
check hi growth is experienced, as the eniin >a» of 
fibres is easily preserveil from mutilation m digging. But 
a tree of equal size which has not been transplanted be- 
fore, has established itself by a few long rooU, firmly 
in the soil; and these must be more or less torn in re- 
moval; hence the consequent cheek in growth and dan- 
ger to the life of the tree. 

Fruit-trees which have been well prepared previous- 
ly for transplanting, by this method, may be remcnred 
with greater safety even when so large as to be ina 
bearing sUte, than if less than half that siae, without 
such prcparaUon. It is by practicmg this method, that 
nursery.men in some parU of Europe are enabled to 
show to purchasers their trees for sale in full bearing 
and with handsomely formed heads. It is obvious that 
in setting out such trees, more care is needed m spread- 
ing out the numerous fibres, in the natural position in 
which they grew, and in filling in all the interstices with 
fine earth ; and that the practice of dashing in a few quarts 
of water when the hole is partly filled, to carry tho 
earth into all the small crevices among the roots, is 
quite important. Where, also, this practice is pursued, 
greater fertility of soil is needed, to counteract the 
slightly retarding effect of successive removals 



BRIDGE PLANK FOR WHEEL- BAR ROWS. 

In wheeling manure, muck, sand, &e., on garden 
beds, and in removing from them various kinds of litter 

and refiise matter, the box- 
^^^^*^^ ~ '\ edging is very often injur- 

ed by crossing and rv- 
erossing. To secure edg- 
ings from any danger of 
Fig. ». the kind, provide a bridge- 

plank, tapering at each end, and with a space cut be- 
neath for the box, over which the wheel and the feet 
of the gtfdener may pass without the slightest injury to 
the edging or obstruction to the work. 






Moss ow Roors, accelerates the decay of shingles, 
and may be prevented or destioyed by sprinkling white 
lead on the upper part of the roof, to that the rain may 
wash it over the roof. 

Cheap culturb of Potatoes. — ^A correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator plants in hills, which he coven 
lightly, by a plow, with earth as soon as the potatoes 
are above ground. When they come up again through 
this light covering, he repeats the operation by croas- 
plowing, covering up as before. The potatoes are never 
iqjured^ and a great saving of labor is effected. 
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NEW YORK STATS AQIIICULTUIIAL SOCIETY. 



The aimiMl ro«etin|r of the Society wu held it the 
Oapilel lu this city oa Wedneiday the 21tt Jannry. 
The number of people in attendance was greater than at 
«ny previous limilar meeting, and an ununial interest 
was manifested. 

▲ report was received (torn Dr. Lee, in relation to 
tiie duties which he, as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, and as a public Lecturer, had performed during 
the post year. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, showin^f as 
follows: 

Balance in treasury at last meeting, $3,932.09 

Interest on stock, 210.00 

Donation from Francis Granger, 26.00 

„ from R. L. Pell, 5.00 

Received from State Treasury, 700.00 

Receipts from individual members, 80.00 

n «t State Fair, 4.370.18 

$9,322.27 
PaymtfUt. 

On account of PremJoms, $2,411.50 

Salary of Recording Secretary, , . . . 300 

Public Lecturer,..., ;. ISO 

Printing and binding, 187.39 

Expenses at Fair at Utiea, .')56.94 

ToH. O'Reilly, 48 

Sundry incidental expenses, 92. 23 

$3,776.06 

Invested in Albany city stock, 3,000 .00 

** Bond and Mortgage,... 2,000.00 

$8,776.06 

Leaving in the treasury a balance of $546 . 21 

On motion of Mr. Comstock, a committee, consisting 
of three from each Senatorial dUstriot, was appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, and to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee a suitable location for 
holding the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

On motion of Mr. L. F. Allen, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the action of the meet- 
ing. The chair appointed Messrs. Allen of Erie, Com- 
stock of Albany, Pratt of Greene, Walbridge of Tomp- 
kint, Lee of Monroe. 

Mr. Allen, from the business committee, reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Rttolved, That a dairy committee of three persons be 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Society 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual product of the 
best cheese dairy of the State, that the locality of such 
dairy be ascertained in latitude; the composition of the 
soil as near as may be where the dairy turn be situated; 
the kind of grass used for pasture and for hay $ the quan- 
tity, in pounds, of milk per cow on the average and in the 
aggregate; the quantity of cheese to the hundred pounds 
of milk produced; the gross quantity for the leason of 
milk and cheese produced, the quality of the cheese, the 
method of making it, the breed of cows composing the 
dairy, and all such other details procured as shall deter- 
mine the most profitable mode of conducting the cheese 
dairy business, and that one hundred dollars of the funds 
of the Society be appropriated in giving three premi- 
ums to the most successful competitors reporting any 
SDCh practice and its detail to said committee, aaid com- 
mittee to report to the Society at its next annual meet- 
ing. 

ReMolvtd, That a committee of be appointed by 

the Executive Committee who shall report to the next 
annual meeting a list of not exceeding 30 kinds of ap- 
ples, which shall be in their opinion best adapted to the 
economical demands of the people of this state, and to 
be best suited to the dlflTerent localities of the same, 
comprising their most extensive use in all seasons, for 
home consumption, and for exportation, the individual 
names of said fruits, a drawing of each separate kind, 
with a parttcakur description thereof; and tfant in this 



connexion they also take into consideration the sevesml 
classes of fine fruits as adapted to the above puipoeea^ 
and — dollars be appropriated as in the Judgment of 
the Executive Committee shall be necessary to aoeoma- 
plish this ol^t. 

WedneMday Evtning, Jan. 21. 

The Socitey convened pursuant to adjouniment at the 
Assembly Chamber. 

Mr. Denniston from the committee to nominate of- 
ficers, reported the following list which was unanimous* 
ly adopted; 

J. M* SHERWOOD, Aubnns Preaident. 

VICE -niESI DENTS, 

RoBT. H. Ludlow, New York, 
Abeam Bockee, Federal Store, 
Ezra P. Pxentice, Albany, 
Thos. J. Maevin, Saratoga Springs, 
Pomerot Jones, LairdsviUe^ 
J. R. Speed, Caroline, 
H. S. Randall, Cortland yiUage, 
Lewis F. Allen, BuflUo. 

Luther Tucker, Albany, Reoording Semretaty. 

Joel B. Nott, do. Coiresponding do. 

J. M'D. M'Inttre, do. Treasurer. 

additional members of the ex. committee. 
Alfred Conkun, Auburn, 
Ami Doubledat, Binghampton^ 
George Vail, Troy, 
Ambrose Stevens, New York, 
John Miller, Truxton. 

The same committee also recommended Auburn aa 
the place for the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

Pro£ Hall exhibited a Geological Map of the State 
with the average product of wheat in each county, and 
made some very interesting remarks in explsnation of 
the connection of Geology and Agriculture, for which 
the Society tendered him their thanks. 

Gen. Harmon read the report of the committee on 
Wheat, Barley, &c. 

Mr. E. KiRBT gave notice that a proposition will be 
presented at the next annual meeting so to alter the 
constitution of the Society that all ex-Presidents shall 
be standing members of the Executive Committee in 
addition to the board as now provided for. 

Thuriday Morning, Jan* 22. 

The Society met in the Lecture Room of the Young 
Men's Association. 

Col. Sherwood read the report of the committee 
mitttee on Peas, Aic. 

Prof. Emmons, from (he committee on Essays, made 
an interesting report, concluding with the list of prizes 
awarded." 

Dr. Beekman, chairman of the committee on Farms, 
made a very interesting and valuable report, giving in 
a condensed form, a great variety of valuable informa- 
tion, derived from the papers submitted to the commit- 
tee. 

Dr. B. also read a very interesting communication 
from S. S. Randall, Esq., on the Agricultural statis- 
tics of the state. 

Mr. Pratt, of Greene, from the business committee, 
offered the following resolution, which was atlopted : 

Ruolved, That the Executive Committee be requested 
to taJce into oonsideraion the expediency of oflbring the 
like premiums, or of less amount, on the sul:(ieet of the 
butter dairies of this State, to be conducted in the same 
manner, and under the same rules of particularity in as« 
certaining its results as have been adopted by the Soci- 
ty at its present session in relation to cheese. 

Thuntday Evenings Jan. 22. 

The Society met at the Assembly Chamber, when the 
annual Address was delivered by the President, B. P. 
Johnson, Esq. As it is to be published, it is sufficient 
to say of it, that is was alike creditable to the Society 
and its author. 

On the conclusion of the Address, Mr. Johnson in- 
troduced the President elect to the Society, who, be- 
fore taking the chair, briefly returned his thanks for the 
honor conforred upon him by the Society in electing 
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him their Preiident, an honor of which th« highest in- 
dividual in the eonntrf might well feel prood. 

On motion of Dr. Lxx, of Erie, it was imanimoosly 

Reiolvedf That this Society highly appreciate the 
■erricesof its late President, B. P. Johkson, as the pre- 
siding officer of said society » and that he has its thanks for 
his highly instructive and interesting address, just 
deliveMd before this body, and that he be requested to 
Itamish a copy for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Stxtens, of New- York, 

Rttolvedi Tnat the thanks of this Society be given to 
the officers of the Society whose terms expire this day, 
for the able and laithfiil manner in which they have 
performed the duties of their offices during the past 
year. 

On motion of Judge Chbever, of Saratoga, 

Meiolvtfif That a committee of three l>e appointed to 
ask the Legislature, on behalf of this society, to eanse 
to be prepared by the State Geologists, or others, an 
abridgment of the Geological survey of the State, which 
shall embrace the geological map and sufficient of Geol- 
ogy to make the map intelligible to the common reader 
and shall also fully exhibit the connection l>etween the 
geology and agriculture of the State, and which can be 
aflbrded at a small price. 

Messrs. Lee, Johnson and Beekman were appointed 
the committee under the above resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Rewlvedf That this Society view the proposed effi)rt 
of Messrs. Harmon 9l Lex, to establish a scientific and 
practical shool of agriculture in the county of Monroe, 
with approbation. We consider its object as highly 
beneficial to the agricultural interests of the State, and 
recommend it to the public approbation and patronage. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Oneiiia, 

Retolvtdy That the Institution at Aurora, Cayuga eo., 
under the charge of C. C. Young and David Thomas, 
is one worthy of the attention of farmers, combining as 
it does scientific with practical agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Fuller, of Onondaga, 

Retohedf That we recommend to the attention and 
patronage of the public the Agricultural School of Mr. 
WooLWORTH of Cortland county. 

On motion of Mr. Bloss, of Monroe: 

Whereas it is very desirable to have weekly meetings 
of the friends of agriculture, for thf purpose of free dis- 
cussion, therefore 

Retohedf That such meetings be held during the pre- 
sent session of the Legislature, and that the Secretar}' 
be directed to apply to the Hon. the Assembly for leave 
to hold meetings in this chamber ever}- Thursday eve- 
ning. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Oneida, 

Refolvedj That the thanks of this Society be most cor- 
dially tendered to the Hon. the Assembly for the use of 
their Hall for the meetings of the Society, and that the 
Secretary communicate this resolution to the Speaker of 
the House. 

The following is a list of the premiums awarded: 

On Essays. 
On the importance of scientific knowledge in prosecuting 

agriculture; to John J. Thomas, Macedon, $100. 
On the culture and manufacture of silk; to H. P. By- 

ram, Brandenburg, Ky., $10. 
On the Potato Bot; to Andrew Bush, East Coventry, 

Pa., $20. 
On Irrigation) to John J. Thomas, $20. 

On Farms. 

1. To Geo. Geddes, Fairmount, $50. 

2. To Wm. Buel, Rochester, $30. 

3. To Wm. Garbutt, Wheatland, $20. 
Sets of vols. Transactions, to 

W. P. Capron, Macedon, Wayne Co; 
Jonathan Tallcott, 2d, Rome, Oneida Co. ; 
Rufus S. Ransom, Perry ville, Madison Co. } 
Daniel Gates, Sullivan, Madison Co. ; 
N. S. Wright, Vernon, Oneida Co. ; 
Tyler Fountain, Peekskill. 

On Winter Wheat. 
L To Edward Rivenburg, Yemon, $15. 
■ 2. To Stephen B. Dudley, E. BloomlUld, $10. 



3. To Abraham Fairehild, Arcadia, 2 vols. Trans. 

To Samuel Davison, Gfreeee, a discretionary premit^ n 
of eight dollars for repovt on experiments on the euUv e 
of wheat. 

Spring Wheat. 

1. To Bobt. Eells, Westmoreland, $15. 

2. To Erastus Dayton, Vernon, $10. 

Barley. 

1. To Hiram Mills, Martinsburg, $10. 

2. To N. S. Wright, Venion, $5. 

3. To 8. B. Dudley, E. Bloomfleld, Vol. Trjuie. 

Oats. 
L To Ellas X. Ajrres, Trumansburg, $10. 

Indian Corn. 
]. To Geo. Vail, Troy, $15. 

Peas. 
1. To Thoe. Lane, Marey, $10. 
3. To Wm. French, Oan^harie, $5. 

Flax. 

1. To E. C. Bliss, Westfield, $5. 

2. To Rufus S. Ransom, Perryville, Vol. Trans. 

Carrots. 

1. To Wm. Risley, Fredonia, $10. 

2. To Lucius Warner, Vernon, $5. 

Manobl-Wvrzbl. 

1. To Charles B. Meek, Canandaigua, $10. 

2. To Lucius Warner, Vernon, $5. 

8. To J. F. Osbora, Port Byron, Vol. Trans. 

Sugar Beets. 
1. To 8. B. Burehard, Hamilton, $10. 

3. To J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, Vol. Trans. 

Ruta-Baoas. 
1. To John G. Smedburg, PrattsviUe, $10. 
3. To. C. B. Meek, Canandaigua, Vol. Trans. 

Broom-Corn. 
There was but one application, that of E. C. Bliss, ot 
Westfield, to whom the committee awarded a copy of 
Colman^s Tour. 



Death or E. W. Bull, Esq.— We learn with re- 
gret the death of this valuable citizen, late of Hartford, 
Connecticut. He evinced a deep interest for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and horticulture, to which hr 
contributed important aid. We copy the following 
notice of his death fh>m the Hartford Courant; 

« The death of our late esteemed fellow citizen, E. 
W. Bull Esq., is calculated to produce the deepest feel- 
ings of grief. Few could be removed from among us 
whose removal would cast more gloom over the (ace of 
the community. He was taken away, in the prime of 
business life, in the full vigor of active and energetic 
manhood. He was a man whose death will be very 
keenly felt, and will produce a large vacancy in the 
circle in which he moved. Of superior business capa- 
city, he devoted himself to the daily avocations of life, 
with great energy, and with unwonted perseverance. 

« As the proprietor of the High Street Garden, his 
taste and activity in horticultural pursuits, have long 
made that a spot of delightftil resort to very many of 
our fellow citizens, and to many strangers, to whom he 
extended the courtesies so grateftil to those who visit 
our city for a season. Many and deep sympathies will 
be felt for the relatives who are mourning his sudden 
decease." 



Harttord county AG. Society. — ^We have receiv- 
ed several papers containing the doings of this society 
for the last year, whieh in many respects we find inte- 
resting. There is one thing however which strikes us 
as being very defective. We notice that the premiums 
on <' blooil stcck," and some other descriptions of stock, 
were awarded without the names of the ojvners, or the 
animals, or the breed of the animals being mentioned. 
We have no objections to this plan so far as reganis the 
award — we think in fact that it has several advantages 
— but where the report goes out to the world, it seems 
proper that both the name of the owner and the breetl 
of the animal should be stated, otherwise we do not see 
how the community is to know what stock is most ap- 
proved. 
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TO OOBBEIPOIfDBim. 



Wk have to aeknowled|r« the receipt of commimiea- 
tioDt since oar last^ from Prof. E. N. Horsfonl^ D. T., 
▲ Subscriber, H. Luther, P. DavidiOOy A. T.> Dr. 
Andrew Stone, A Farmer, E. Marks, Edgecomb, Ea- 
ton, S. H. Smith, Lumao Lane, H. W. Crosby, Andrew 
Bush, T. Minot, A. of the North, Prof. L.Vanuxem, 6. 
Butler, G. W. B., S. B., W. 8. G., R. A. A., Ira Bray- 
ton, H. B. Tuttle, J. B., P., J. Townsend, Geo. Vail, 
E. Conutock,6eth Whalen, D. Gold, R. K. TutUe, Mary, 
J. Fennimore Cooper, J. D. Spinner, Quid Nunc, R.Jul- 
ius, S. P. Heokel, Fair Play, Indigena, Old Bachelor, A. 
Etelaware Subscriber, Th. Close, A. Wanzer, J. T. Na- 
thorst, S. Osbom, H. H. B., Joseph Annin, A. E. E., 
Wm. Todd, W. H. Wills, Jason Smith, Nathan Wey, A. 
£• Ernest. 

QfSh^t will be seen by the abore, that we have been 
fiivored with an unosaally larj^e number of communica- 
tions the past month. In this number we have given 
over FOHTT of these Ihvors, many of them to be sure 
g^reatly condensed; and we shall make room for those 
remaining on hand, as rapidly as possible. Our hearty 
thanks are tendered to the writers who have thus ena- 
bled us to give an interest and value to our pages which 
they could not otherwise attain. 

II7W. L. G. has our thanks for his sensible article 
on cement pipes; but since the publications on this sub- 
ject in our last number, there seems at present no need 
of anything Airther. 

▲., Tiffin, O. — ^We should be glad to hear a report 
of the <' progress," to which you allude. 

Lieut. S. H. D., U. 8. A., has our thanks for his kind 
remembrance of the Cultivator, for which h6 has for 
years past, raised 7 or 16 subscribers at every place at 
which be has been stationed. 

G. W. B. — ^Let ns have the article yoa speak of, if 
you pU 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



9TATB Faik. — ^The neart exhibition and &ir of the N. 
T. State Ag. Society is to be held at Avbvmls, Cayuga 
county, on the 15th, 16th and 17th days of September 
neisct. 

iMntovfiD Flails. — ^We have received fhmi John 
Moore, West-Springfield, Mass., a couple of flails, iu- 
perior in finish and excellence to any we have before 
seen. One may be seen at this office, and the other at 
the agricultural warehouse, 23 Dean street. Mr. Moore 
will sell them at 75 cents singly or $7.50 per doien. 

Champazone CiDsn. — Mr, C. L. Bundle, of Green- 
ville, Greene county, has sent us a sample of his refined 
cider. We think it equal to any we have ever tasted, 
•ad would recommend thoee whose health would be 
Unproved by the use of the article, to apply to Mr. R. 
for their supply. We believe he made over two thoa- 
nnd barrels last year. 

DowKiNO's WoEK oif FxuiTS. — Wb aTc gratified to 
learn that the sale of this work has been so rapid as al- 
ready to require a third edition, though not nine 
months have passed since its first publication. 

CoLMAN's TouE — Part V. — ^We learn from the pub- 
lishers that this part of Mr. Colman's European Agri* 
culture is expected to be Issued in a few days. 

AoEicuLTUEAL SCHOOL. — We Icam that Dr. D. Lbs, 
who is now editor of the (Senessee Farmer, in eonnex- 
Son with Gen. Rawson Haemok^ have formed amuiffe* 



meats for opening a school fiv the study of scientifie 
and practical agriculture. It is to be located on GeD. 
H.'8 fium, in Wheatland, about six miles from Roches- 
ter. We have not yet seen a plan of this school, but we 
presume a leading object will be to tui tkeorU9 by 
practical and careful experiment tnJMd culture; and in 
doing this, in a proper manner, it cannot fail to be high- 
ly useftil. Dr. Lf.x has devoted much study to the sci- 
ence of agriculture, and we believe has haud consideva- 
ble experience in the capacity of a teacher. Gen. Hae- 
M OK » considered one of the best practical fiurmers is 
the State— in wheat culture, in particnlar, he has been 
quite eminent; and the community are under large ob- 
ligations to him for his numerous and well-conducted 
experiments to test the relative value of a great many 
kinds of wheat. We wish the school 



Si LLi MAN'S JoiTEKAL.— It wiU be seen by the Pros- 
pectus in another part of this paper, that a new series of 
this truly valuable and national work, was commenced 
the present year, with some decided improvements over 
the former series, which had extended to 50 volumes. 
We commend it, most heartily, to public attention; and 
trust that the firiends of science will no longer permit it 
to languish for want of that support which it so richly 
deserves. 

Apeicots feom Plum Stones. — An opinion was ad- 
vanced by a correspondent in our December number^ 
which should have been noticed and corrected at the 
time. He thinks the natural afllnity of the plum and 
apricot is so strong, that a change ftom one to the other 
from seed may occasionally take place. As the plum 
and apricot are very distinct species, so much so as to 
be separated by some botanists into dilTerent genera, it 
must be obvious at once that such a change cannot in 
the nature of things take place, nothing of the kind hav- 
ing ever been loiown or proved in ttie history of the 
vegetable kingdom. We do not of course attempt to 
explain the case spoken of, not knowing all the circum- 
stances of the case, and which evidently were not known 
to the observer; but where data is wanting, it is not 
necessary to resort to the absurdity of transmutation 
from seed; or the still greater absurdity, if possible, of 
transmutation by the influence of a stock. 

Machine ron sowing Wheat. — ^Rev. A. R. Rv- 
DEE, of Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co., Va., wishes in- 
formation in relation to «a one horse machine with 
which (as it is said) one man or boy can sow with al- 
most mathematical evenness, 20 acres of wheat in a day; 
and also of another implement for covering the s^ed 
which is said to do the work both better and &ster than 
both the harrow or the plow." The machine is stated 
to have been used extensively last season in Western 
New York. If any of our readers can give any infor- 
mation respecting it, they will confer a fiivor. 

99* ^ Farmer*s Club has been established at Penn- 
Yan, in this state. John MaUory, President; Uriah 
Hanford and John Hatmaker, V. Presidents; A. Bige- 
low. Secretary; F. A. Stebbina, Treaaursr; H. P. Sart- 
well. Librarian. Success to all such associations. 

Mr. Albot's hoese Constxenation.— We woidd 
call attention to the advertisement of this horse to be 
found in this number. We noticed him in our July 
number of last year. He had then, however, but just 
arrived in this country, and was in not very good coE- 
dition to show; but we saw him subsequently at the 
state show at Utica, at which time he made a very fine 
appearance, and was, beyond a question^ entitled to the 
first premium, which he received. 

Skinless Baelet. — John D. Spinnxe, of Herki- 
mer, states that this kind of Barley has yielded much 
better with him than the common kind — that it usually 
weighs 61 lbs. per bushel, and that it makes good bread 
and « excellent warm biscuit." He also states that the 
grain is not liable to iz\jury from thefiy, and he thinks it 
worthy the attention of farmers in those sections where 
wheat is attacked by this insect. 

DuTTON PoTATOES.^Ia reference to the potatoes of 
this name mentioned in our last, Mr. Steset Dutton 
widies «s to 8tat<^ that th«y were not originally pro- 
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earad from a man <<by the name of Button near Phila- 
delphia,'' but were broiifl:ht firom that lection by S. A. 
Law, Bsq.) of Meredith, and received the name of Dut- 
ton potatoes, nl»equently. 

OoBxscTinir. — Cultivator ibr 1845, No. 337, in a de- 
•eription of Bog-eatter, for '* forward beam of «tte<," 
read tied* 

PaATTSviixx, in the ooimty of Greene, which It ii 
now purposed to make the centre of a new county, was 
founded by the Hon. Zadock Pkatt, in 1824. The es- 
tablishment of a lar|^ tannery by that gentlejnan, and 
now carried on by him in connexion with JoHir Wat- 
son, has been the cause of a rapid i^rowth of the yillaf e, 
which now numbers two thousand inhabitants. It has 
three churches, three large and weU«lcept hotels, a bank 
with a capital of $100.0W), seven stores^ and a spaoioos 
brick academy which cost over $3,000, more than one 
half of which was contributed by Mr. Pratt. The tan- 
aery of Messrs. Pkatt 9l Watson tans 60,000 sides of 
leather annually and employs a ci^ital of about $250,000. 
The village also contains a large flouring mill, a foun- 
dry and mechanics shop, a satinett foctory which turns 
out 150 yards of cloth per day, and a company lias re- 
cently been formed for the manufscture of foncy cassi- 
BMres, with a capital of $16,000. We are informed 
that the enterprising gentleman, by whose industry and 
liberality this thriving village has been chiefly bnllt up 
and ornamented, made ''his first savings from picking 
berries in his leisure bourse and selling them for six- 
pence per quart." 



ANSWERS TO INaUIRIIt. 



BvcKWHVAT AS Manobb. — « A flubicriber'^— (Ter- 
non Centre.) As to the relative advantages of clover and 
buckwheat, for plowing in as manure, we can only say 
that from our own experience, (which has not however 
been great on this point,) we think the eflbct of clover 
best. Whether buckwheat sometimes ''leaves the land 
sour," is a question <mi which there is a difierence of 
opinion. We have heard persons contend that it did so 
leave the land, though we have never experienced it. 
Perhaps the nature of the soil may cause a variation in 
its effects. We have never tried plowing it in except 
on rather light warm soils. We suppose it would be 
best to plow it in after it had attained its foil growth. 
Most farmers who practice it, we believe, turn it in 
while in blossom; but if it was considered an advantage 
to have the crop renewed, it might stand till the seed 
had formed, enough of which would probably come up 
after it was plowed in, to cover the ground again. 

Another correspondent asks whettter the grain of 
buckwheat is ii^ured by the honey being extracted from 
the flower. We cannot tell — who can? 

Plowing.— -HiOHLAN^BBt (Otsego co.)-— Ton say 
you want a "plow that will turn a torow9 or 10 inches 
wide and 6 inches deep and lay it on the edge of the 
previous one, with the greatest ease to the team." We 
think there are several kinds of plows that will answer 
the purpose desired— ench as Pnmty& Mears' "5| self- 
sharpening Centre Draft," some of the various patterns of 
the Worcester plow, and Delano's " Diamond" plow. 
All these may be had at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
23 Dean street, this city. We do not consider " 9 or 10 
inches" a wid* forrow, though we think it Is wide 
enough. 

Oow-»A8TVBB. — <<Wlll eow-pasture hold its own 
without manure of any kind!" We suppose it under- 
stood the the manure made by the cattle while feeding 
on the ground, is to be left there. Whether the pasture 
would ' hold its own,' we think would depend much on 
the nature of the soil. If it was moist and natural to 
grass, it might not deteriorate; but in such land as the 
grass would be likely to die out, the pasture would of 
coarse decline in value. Besides, on moist soils, the 
manure is less wasted by exhalation, and its properties 
are more retained in the soil than on dry porous toils 
where the grasses could not flourish as well. As to the 



" qnantitv and quality of asUk" prodiysed from old pee- 
tures, or from those recently seeded, as we think nrooh 
depends on the soil, also; but in good graxing districts^ 
we believe the opinion is generally prevalent that old 
pastures affbrd the richest milk, though it may be lev 
in quantity. The quere in refersnee to lime or plaster^ 
it is impossible to answer. In the absence of any de- 
scription of soil or location, it cannot be told which 
of these substances would be "preferable," or what 
quantity of either should be used. Experiment alone 
can give positive information on this point. 

BoNB Dust, Aic— 4. M. N. (New Biarlboro, Mass.) 
-—There is no bone dust in this market. The price of 
Sulphate of Magnesia is 2} cts. per lb. by the quanUty. 
Silicate of Potash is not for sale here. 

Cbbam.— D. R. (fMlerick eo., Md.)-— An experi- 
enced dairy-woman says she knows no reason why 
cream should "turn blue on the surfoee," unless it has 
stood too long, by which the cream settles to the bot- 
tom and the bluish watery fluid rises to the top. It i« 
also suggested that it is best to keep cream but a sboii 
time, in summer— never till it is sour, if butter of tho 
best quality is desired— and it is proper to stir the cream 
well every day, taking care when a new portion la 
turned hi, to mix it thoroughly with the quantity before 
deposited. 

BuoHT IN Fbuit-Tbbbs. — L. L. (Summit oo., O.) 
We cannot tell what kind of blight attacks your treat. 
If it is caused by a species of aphis, we do not see thai 
any good could be eifocted by " putting iron around tlM 
tree." If it is the " fire blight," we do not know thai 
you could do better than to prune off the limbe as feat at 
they die. What eifeet "electric conductors," placed 
under the trees, would have in protecting them from 
this blight, we know not — we dont suppose they would 
do any huii. 

"HoBSE Nettlb.'*— E. W. J. (Port Defiance, N. 
C.) — ^We do not know the plant you allude to under the 
name of " Horse nettle"^-therefore can give no direc- 
tions as to its extirpation. O^ers may be able to give 
the information wanted. 

Cutting down hat-mows. — ^H. W. C. ^I«a Fayette 
College, Pa.)— It is always best to expose hay as little 
as possible to the air, after it is cured; and by cutting 
down a part of the mow at a time, less surfoce is expos- 
ed than by throwing off the whole top. But as to the pre- 
cise " per cent saved" in this way, we liave never seen 
it cyphend out— and the same may be said in regard to 
the loss by " evaporation" in moving a stack of hay 
" three miles in a stiU day." 

Wateb Lime. — ^A. C. (Brandywine, Del.) — The best 
kind of water lime can be had in this city at a dollar 
and a half per bbl. 

"Family Almanac." — ^A. L. (St. Joseph, Mich.) 
— We do not know that such a work has been published. 

DiSEASB IN Sheep.. — ^L. N. (Chantauque co., N. T.) 
wishes to know the name and proper treatment of a dis- 
ease among his sheep, which he mys affects them at 
follows : — " A sore commences on the end of the under 
lip. very small at first, but enlarges from day to day for 
ftnir or Awt days;, when the upper lip and end of the 
nose become sore in the same way, and after a few days 
the sore extends back, and the whole nose becomes sore 
to the comers of the mouth, continuing so for a week 
or ten days, when it Ssgins to get well." 

Glandebs. — J. B. (Hartford, IV. T.) — ^We would re- 
fer you to Dr. Geoboe Wbioht, of this city, veterina- 
ry surgeon, for the information you want in reference 
to the disease of your horse. 

analysis or Indian Cobn. — O. W. S. rLee, N. T.) 
— ^We do not know of any analysis of this plant that 
could be relied on. When Mr. John P. Norton returns 
to this country, which will be next season, he will 
probably analyze it accurately, and make known the re- 
salt. 

SUNFLOWEB SEED AND OIL. — A. P. G.*— The Seed 
may be planted in rows four feet iqiart, and the plants 
thinned to two and a half feet apart, cutting to cure at 
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for corn. Fifty bnshelt of leed per acre on rich land 
vith high cultivation, ii coniidered an average yield. 
We cannot state the market value of the §eed per bnih- 
•I. The method of making the oil is the same as that 
of linseed oil; but the seed should be hulled, which is 
readily done by machinery, else the yield of oil will be 
one half less. When well managed, a gallon of oil may 
be obtained per bushel. The oil is excellent for lamps 
—has no smoke or offensive smell — and is preferred by 
many for table use to olive oil. The oil is also used in 
the preparation of fine soi^im. The seed is excellent for 
fowls. 



TO OUR AGENTS. 



We should be ungrateful indeed, did we fisiil to return 
our acknowledgments to those kind friends who have 
enabled us, in almost all cases without any compensa- 
tion other than that derived from the gratification of 
benefitting the public, to acknowledge the receipt of 
over Nine Thouaand subscribers the last month, being 
more than 1,000 over the number received in the same 
month last year. We should be glad, did circumstan- 
ces permit, to render our personal thanks to each indi- 
vidual who has so kindly lent his services to aid us in 
promoting the circulation of '<The Cultivator," and 
thus, as we trust, to awaken an increased attention, on 
the part of our fiurmers, to the lights which science and 
experience are shedding upon the pursuits of Agricul- 
ture. Annexed is a list of the post-offices, from which 
orders have already been received for 20 or more copies 
of our paper for the present year : 

WiUiston, 95 

Wilmington, 50 

Rkodt-IOand. 
Providence, ...... 64 

Kmnltkp, 

Frankrort, 33 

Loniflville, fi7 

Lexington, 45 

Paris, 68 

ShelbyviUe, 20 

Versailles, 32 

Georgia* 

Bfacon SI 

Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, ...... 40 

Ypsilanti, 35 

Dul. Columbia. 

Washington, 29 

Ohio. 

Anrora, JX) 

OttstaTus, S9 

Camada. 

Montreal, S6 

Quebec, 38 

Simcoe, 39 

Ahr^and. 

Baltimore 90 

Frederick, 98 

North CaroUna. 

Newbem 96 

ffno Hampshire. 
Walpole, 91 

Virgimia. 
Fairfax C.H...... 93 

Lynchburg, 44 

Wi»eo$tsin. 

Milwankie, 94 

New Brunswick. 
St. John, 90 

JUbama. 
Tnaealooaa, 91 



New-York. Troy, 35 

>ani. 900Utica, 97 

Amsteroam 90 Vernon Centre, .. . 93 

Baflalo, 59 Whitesboro, 94 

Bvcelona, 98Watertown, S8 

BattemaU^ 30Waterioo, 90 

Baldwinsnlle,.... 96 Penntyivania 

Binghamton, 93 Carlisle, 40 

Cedamlle 90 Oreensburg, 

Champlain, 90 Lancaster, SO 

Clyde, 90Newville 91 

C<>operstown, .... ^Fjt]^bui^^. 00 

106 
99 



Chittenango, ^Philadelnbia, .... 

Casenovia, 99 Waynesbnrg, .... 

CobleskiU, 90 Mateaehueetts. 

Easton, 90 Boston, 179 

Eaton, 43 Pall River, 81 

B. Bloomfield,. ... 95 Northamplon, .... 96 

Esperance, 95 {Springfield, 53 

PuTton, ^WUlbraham, 90 

Geneva, 5S Connecticut. 

Hartfoid, 3fl Bristol, 99 

Hillsdale, SE Cheshire, 91 

Hudson, 96 Colchester, 90 

Ithaca, 90 East Haddam, 91 

Livonia, 91 Farmington, 33 

Madison, 91 JeweU City, 91 

Manilas, 9S Middletown, 97 

New. York, 515 New-Haven. .... 100 

Newburgh, 91 New-Milford, .... 22 

Nonda Valley,. ... 96 Ri^efield, 99 

Oxford, 90Snffield, 90 

Oweg o,30,Oswego,40 Watertown, 91 

Palmyra, 98 Winchester, 91 

Flattsborgh, 90 Vermont. 

Poaghkeepeie, 41 Brandon, 97 

Perry, 91 Chariotte, 91 

Rome, 95 Derby, 95 

Rochester 00 East Pooltney, ... 98 

Richmond, 93 Grand Isle, 95 

RoshTille 9nMiddlebary, 90 

Behenectady,....* 9l|Manehester, 90 

Syracose, lOdVergennes, 9 91 

Bo.Biiddletown,.. 99lWartafield, 90 

In our next, if we find it will not occupy too much 
room, we may give a list of offices where we have 15 
•r more subscribers. 



Franklin, 90 



FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

1 OFFER for sale my farm of 30O acres and upwards, near the 
village of Salem. It prodoees well either grain or grass. The 
buildings are all that are necessary, and together with the land 
Itself, and fences, are all in good order. The garden is well 
Mocked with small fruits and flowers. The sitoation is pleanant— 
the coantry healthy and beamifol. Price, $10,000. This property 
would be exchanged for real estate in any of the southern states 
change of climate being desirable. JOHN SAVAGE. 

Saiaffl, Washiagum Co., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1846.'-lu* [9] 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New.York, January 99, 104& 

COTTON— Upland and Florida,— inferior, OMi eeni»--«ood 
middtmg, 7a7i— fine. SjoO. Mobile and New Orleans,— inferior, 6la 
6i— goixl middling, TiaTj— fine, lOolOi. 

CHEE8E-~8hipping, per lb., 6a8 c. 

FLOUR— Genesee, $5.09^ 

GRAIN— Com, souibem, 60c. 

HEMP— Dew rotted, American, per ton, $100— Manilla $150JW. 

HOPS— Wesiem 95 cts. per lb. 

HAMS— Pickledi 7 c. per lb.--«moked OoO} cts. 

Hay— North River, per hundred} 06a97c. 

LARD-^ioSi per lb. 

PORK— Prime old, per bbl., flOatll. 

BEEF— mess, per bbl., •8.76af9.9S. 

TALLOW~7ia7| c. 

WOOL-CBoston prices.) Jan. 91 : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 40o49 e«k 

American full blood fleeces, S7ad8 ^* 

** three-fourths blood fleeces, 39033 *< 

" half blood do 90a31 " 

" one-ftmrth blood and common 97a30 ** 

LIVE STOCK— Brighton Market— Monday, January 90, 1M6. 

At market, 375 Beef Caitle. 5 yokes Working Oxen, 90 Cows mid 
Calvesi 19S0 sheep, and about 60 Swine. 

BeefCattle-nleeofexm, $5.76; first quality, 95.95; 9d, do., 
$4.5(r;3ddo.,#3.50aS4.00. • '^ /' i i i 

Working Oxen— Sales not noticed. 

Cows and Calvee-'Dvil. Sales were made at 018, #91, i06, and 
$99.50. 

Sftsep— Sftles noticed at $1.75, $9.13, and $3.17. 

St0«iw— Sales at wholesale at 4 ond 5 c; at retail from 5 for sows 
to 6a6i for barrows. 



PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND SERIES 

Of the jSmeriean Journal of Science and Jlrte, to he 

conducted by Pxor. Siluman, B. Siujman, Jk., 

and James D. Dak a, at New-Haven, Conn. 

THIS Series will be commenced on the 1st of January, 1846, and 
will be miblislied in six numbem anmmlly, luunely, in Janu* 
ary, March, May, July, Se^ember, and November, of each year. 

Each number will contain abom 160 pages, making annually 
two volumes of 490 lo 450 pages each, fully illustrated by engra« 
vings, as the snbiects may require. The price will be nva dollars 
a fear in adtance 

This Journal is intended to be a faithful record of American and 
Foreign Science The '' Seient^e /niefftgmee," will contain a 
summary of the progress of Physical Science at home and abroad. 
"Hie aid of the most able coUaboraiom has been secured in carrying 
out ihe plan, and we trust the '* Journal " will commend itself tw 
a large class o( readers 

A greatly increased subscription, (over that which the First Se- 
ries of 60 volumes could number, is required to sustain the expense 
of a more frequent issue and the reduction of price. 

The most liberal discounts will be made to those who will act 
efficiently as agents in procuring new subecribers. 

The Nbw Sxaias will aflbid a fresh stalling poim for those who 
have not been subacribers to the First Series, and the aid of all 
such is invited as a tribute to the cause of useful knowledge, and 
to the rising reputation of our country. 

It is our aesign to make this Jonmsl as popular and valuable a» 
possible. The present system of reduced postage, will take it to 
any part of the continent for ten cents per number. 

Thx Amxxicau Jona-tAL or Scixivcs and Aars. first appeared 
in July, 1818. Forty-nine vcriumes have been published, and a 
fiftieth volume, to consist of a General Index of Uie entire series, 
is in the course of preparation, and will be printed as soon as po*. 
sible. These fifty volumes, coeval with nearly a generation of 
men, cover a veiy important period in the history of science and 
the arts of this countrv and of the worid, and must ever remain an 
imporunt work of reierence. 

This work may be had of lAttle ^ Broum^ Otis If Brooders and 
Jordan t COm, Boston ; of C. S. Francis t Co.^ and Wilef t Put- 
nam, New-York; Carey ^ Hart, Philadelphia; N. Hickman, 
Baltimore, F. Taflor, Washington, D. C; IT. C. Little |- Co., 
Albany, ftc. 

Remittances and communications may be made by mail, ad- 
dressed lo the Editors cfike Ameriean Joumai of Sctenee, New- 
Haoen, Connecticut. [9] 

THE IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION 

WILL serve a limited number of mares this aeaaon at his ofwn 
stables at $90 each. It will be remembered that this hone 
was imported last June, and took the first premium at the State 
Fair. He boasts of an illustrious pedigree, is a beautiful brown, 
and has splendid action. 

By Confederate, dam by Finro, her dam by Waxy. Confede> 
rate was bred by Earl Fitzwilliam^ got by Comus, by Cervantes, 
by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flying Childert. 
Figaro, got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, ott of Misa Harvey, by 
Edipse. See Stud Book. 

The owners of fine mares will find it to their interest to have 
them sent eariy to the hona. Mares sent to foal will receive eve- 
ry attention, at the ordinary prices for keep. C. T. ALBOT. 

Stokea, Oneida Co., Feb. 1— 9t.* [9] ^ 
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PATENT PREHIUH FAN-HILLB. 

IT. GRANT ft Co., Hill coDliaDg u numBTunin Ibi cell 
. bnKd IraproTvl Pwcal Pu-Mill^ Utlu old lUiiil, JuncUo 
Beiw.Ca.,N. V. ThMe milli h«B ukcu ibc Jira prtmitim i 
"■- "■ — iuc jiIm« :— N««»-Y«fc Hule F«if .1 iCi IiwUloi' 
, tb* SUU Pur, Kt Penniylmiia, ud lh« Slale Fait i 
Tba DibKribcn Iian no bHiutioo m wring ihi 
■man UTtkisc of Uio kind rm aStni \o nurke 
' mill Uial hu erar Ihcb pndotgl Ikit will obi 

psfaetlT cl««o in ma ■ ' — 

iunn Ormm Crad lu 



MiTTlud. 



ler v/ua-tL, Nt 

1 Co-'a, Albair 
Vi«li*Wiirtm' 



E. Cow 
H. Wi 



nlla, Suuon Co., N. T. 

■nd prniendl]' iluiidad W. Al 

laM. Co., N. r. 



PROUTT ft HEAHB, B08T01T, 

CELEBRATED, UgklT unrored, and nmiqiulLsd CENTER 
DRAFT FRElIlElM KAWB— Tor al* M Ikaii mU ofVkU', 
JOHN HAYHBR * Co.'i 
Agmnlmnl WinkmiK, IM FrsnMi., dht FbIwo, Ntir-York. 
Tlw nlaoribcn knc Iw recwTsI ■ luita •Hmnwni of Prgnr 
* H«u>a selabnud aul kiiUv iBptoTH) CENTER DRAFT 
PLOWS, wbleb IN to tTSTT war n«ww 
and ba>lac katn appoioud aotc agcna for 
tkaeilTofNaw-York.waiDTiieOM puUii 
loi iktonlTM, aa tha abora riowi oaniiot 
aaubliahmenl in Ika cilT. Dealera and 
as^iad w ibo MM naacmabJt Urm*. 

aonaunUr fcv avla plowi of oqr 
llie foUowiaf b* a liH of priaaa of aooie of tlia plowi mannlhc- 

A No. 1, Womailar salsin, •>•• tl (0 

A " », " •' ««» 

A " », " " S» 

IB " 3M 

SB " " wilheollar, 4 00 

Eaclt,No.l," ** «M 

" " «," " SOD 

'■ " t," " wiihooliM, SW 

UaadowC " " 50 

" widioatur, <M 

CaMinn la ■< tha Worcoatar Floaaka. Si cann par pound. 

We iTEewiaa haTi fai aalajba nwal aiUmiTii aMxtownl ofAf- 




hla, and npmanliiir tbeni u be of our mi 
111 nuH, X J HIAYHER h. Co.," 
f Iha plowi, iiB gnilir of a/alw n 



\r of Naw-Yotli haa Ihi 



BLACK BEA WHEAT. 

X, York, and alao in Vrrmonl and Canada, hai 
■dmirablr^luring Lb* lad tan yean. IE baa not b> 

ainlar vlwu. Ordcra fur aaad c/lhia ami >1k ibi 
can ba fiUad al Ike Albany A(. Waraboi 



dliaMa 
Italal 



B. COltfSTOCK fe CD. 




nalnalTa, Wtxn par bairal. 

" aavan and uwartk, " 1 75 '* 

dellnrad iu Nur-Vorkjraa f^earUfe and olber a^panaa. 

Al die factorr, on Iba Haekenaaek riTar, irbare raaicli drawi 
Eigbi fael of water may go, al lbs nSa of tl.O a banal, at 

It leaa danjraioiia io we iban aomc oihan. Two barrela or ai| 
boabeli will punnre an acre of cwn. InmuetlDDa aent fml 
wiib pamphlel wbeb required. Lencn (puoi-paidl aiUreBod 
IheLodi ManUkolarinf Ca.,M Liben;.al., New-Yock, tncloai 



bin to aaU ike foUon 



in i* iurilad^ and ■ 
;erlainlke Irnthof tba 
aalJafaoloTT paper av 



CobCmiheTK, CDrn-Shellara, eEraw-CnucTiL 
;. PLANT, No. S Burling Slip, N. Y. Cilj. 



Onian accDDipaoiod will reiniilanci, 
reference will ba prompUy aneodad Io. 
NBA genera! aieonmeniof agricol 

eemenu for aala. Horaa-powtn, Tbrai 
a Milla, Coi ' ~ ' 
Ac, Aa. 



FIELD, QARDBN AND GRABS SEKIW. 

THE Albany Agrienlniral Waiebcnaa and Saad Blore, Na. Si 
Daan-al., La now ftarniabad wiib a full Hock of Seeda te 
apring nae. eiobnciag il ia eonSdeiilly belieTed, nearly all arli- 
nlea warned by fannara, Anowanr lakl leada maybefavnd 

Black Sea Wlgel, 

lulian Sning Wbaat, 

Ifirrowfal and DIbar Pea*. 

Barley, iwD and four lowed, 

Enir or BkinlaH Baiter, 

Seed Com, nrlooa klua, 

Bcana, aareral anti. 

Orange ami While Cutet, 

RnuBaf* and olhei Tnmipa, 

SDgar Betl and MaDnl Wanal, fte., Aa, 
GRASS SEEDS, aaeb aa 

lArge Etad Clover 

MatTiemda. da. 

Timmby, 

OrcbardOraaa, 

Wbiia CloTor, 
LDcetne or French ClOTor, 
GARDEN SEEDSl 
OfeTerrTartaTy aodiuallaiiad p«kagea,ai>d Ik boiea adiaU* 
for mailing by eonntry menhaiua. Tbe auaotion of mukel gnr- 
danan ia parUenlariy called u oar aaaorlDienl. Oar ieadi ate 
wilh rbree or four eieeplioDa, of lb* ETOWIb of ISU, 
A libsal diaoonnl tu dHrchtnuaodBeedenian, 
P*b. I. B. COKSTOCK 
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GEDDES' HARROW. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a constant supply of 
these useful and superior Harrows, so that we can hereafter 
foceive orders for them at the ^jne prices they are sold for by the 
nanufacturer. They will be well made, both as to durability and 
flniah. and are considered a very superior article. The State Ag. 
Society awarded a silver medal for the invention. For an engrav- 
iBg, and full description, from the pen of Mr. G«ddes, see Cultiva- 
tor, 1844, p. 16 A sample may be seen any time at our Ag. Ware- 
boose, 93 Deaii-et. Albany, where a f^U supply will also eoon be 
r^eeived. E. COMSTQCK & Co. 

FARM FOR SALE.* 

THE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon which lie now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Auburn, m the county of Cayu- 
ga, and containing lOOi acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of Genesee-st.. (Auburn,) 
and is well known as having been the residence or Hon. Na- 
thaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

Tlie buildings, fences, and other erections thereon, are amide, 
and in good repair. The soil will vie with that of any other in 
%vestena New- York, for fertility, variety, and earliness of vegeta- 
tioB. Great attention has been paid to the selection and onltiva- 
lion of choice froits, and there is now upqp the farm in full bear- 
iim, the choicest varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
plums, grapes, Ac, in great abundance. 

Tlie farm is well watered by durable springs. 

The location is a most desirable one, it being within a few 
minutes walk of the business part of the village— the churches 
post-office, and railroad depot. The Female Seminary is also 
within a few rods of the dwelling house. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a large portion of die 
porchaiie money for a term of years, upon payment of interest 
ammally. Possession given in the spring ii required. En- 
auiries may be made of the subscriber upon the premises, of 
LvTBKB Tucxia, Es^, Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of Davu) 
WaioHT, Esq.^Aubura JOHN RBMER. 

Auburu, Feb. 1, 1810.— tfm 



CHlEAT AfiSORTMEKT OF PLOWS. 

THE proprietors of the Albany Agricultural Warehouse a|« 
now crfMriiig to the (hrmers or this and other states, what Ibey 
consider the best assortment of Plows ever submitted to the m- 
spection of the public in one colleetion. That our customers nugr 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves we will enumerate 
a portion of them as follows, with prices annexed. 



WORCESTER PLOWS, made by Rugglea, Nourse Jt Mi 



DESI3RIPTION. 



Two horse light plow,. . . . 

" »• breakup" 
•( -* 
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Eagle No. 1.. 
tr ** 9, . 

'* coulter, . . 
. . . . 8¥nsrd C, 

M9f . . . . 

•* D 
Eagle No. 4,. . 



Plain. 



Wheel 

or Cut* 

ter. 



SnuM One Horn PIncu. 
Cotton or rice plow, 
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One horse or Com, do.. 
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One or two horse Seed do. 
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Six inch, 
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Double Mold,. 
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^0.00 
0.00 
10.00 
10.50 
10.00 
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S.ID 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.60 
0.00 
0.50 
7.00 
0.00 
9.00 
11.00 
13.00 
0*00 
8.50 
13.50 



W. fk 
Culler 



•9.00 
10.00 
11.50 
10.50 
11.50 
19.00 
11.50 
19.00 



•uoo 

11 00 

13 00 
]»00 
13 00 
13 OO 
13 00 
130 



10.60 
19.50 
14.50 



19 
14 



CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS, made by D. Pronty & Co., 











Cut.Jt 


SIZE OF PLOW. 


Number. 


Plain 


Cutter. 


WbeH 


Two or three horse Plow, 


^'%\\:\: 


•9 00 


•9 50 


•1100 


Three or four " " 


950 


10 50 


IfiiO 


Two «* " 


No. 99, 


700 


8 50 


10 OD 


Two " " 


'♦ 93, 


8 00 


9 00 


10 00 


Two or three " " 


" 94, 


850 


9 50 


11 io 


Three or four " " 


" 96, 


10 00 


1100 


13 •» 


Sdf'Skarpming. 










One horse plow, 

One or two horse plows. 


No. 1 


00 






41 Al 

"?V;:;;::: 


050 






Two or three " ♦* 


850 


9 50 


11 00 


It It II II 


"6*,: 


900 


10 50 


MOO 


Four " •• 


"0, 


10 00 


1100 


ISOD 


Side-HOL 










Two horse [riow, 


No.l, 


900 


10 00 


1100 


Two or three horse plow, 


"9, 


10 00 


11 00 


19 00 


Three or four " *• 


"3, 


1100 


19 00 


18 00 



SUBSOIL PLOWS. No. 1, •8.00— No. 9, •lO.OO-No. 3» 
•19.00. 
Many other sizes of these plows can be furnished if wanted 

BRAINARD, COMSTOCK, & Co.^s PLOWS. 

** Diamond," No. 0. Plain, •8.0O--Clevice, fO.OO— Wheal «r 
Coulter, •lO.OO-.Wbeel and Coulter, •K.OO. 

" Diamond," No. 4. Plain, •6.00-Clevice, •8.00— Whed er 
Cutler, 10.50— Wheel and Cutter, •19.00. 

" Telegraph," for stubble or craesing. Plain, •7.00-<aeTiM, 
•8.00-Wheei or Cutter, •0.50— Wheel and Cutler,911.00. 

BurralPs shell wheel plows, and Bamaby & Mooer's sidoJull 
and level land plows will also be kent on hand. 

N. B. One extra point with eacn i^ow. 

Feb. 1. E. COMSTOCK A Co., 93Deaii-eu 

HUSSEY'S REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL bs delivered in Baltimore, Md., and Auburn, N. T.» at 
100 dollars. They will be made of the best materials, aad 
will embrace all the late improvements. The public prints abooad 
with its recommendations— iiA of which the reaper is warranted bT 
the subscriber to fiilfil. 

Hussey's Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is warranted by 
the subscriber to excel on thorough tnal, any in um. Price (torn 
95 to 35 dollars. In ordering the above mac^es, ^ease addreas the 
subKriber in Baltimore. OBED HUSSBY. 

Itimore) Dec. 1— 4t* 



gait 



GUANO. 



RECENTLY received direct trom Ichaboe, per Shaki|)eare. Tim 
various experiments made from this cargo has proved its quaU- 
ty equal, if not superior to any other Guano. Great care has baaa 
taken to put it in tight casks, that it may be kept any time withoal 
losing the ammonia. For sale in lots to suit porchasers, by 

EDWD. K. COLLTN8 ic Co., 
Dee. l.«*4f 60 South-street, New-York. 
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FELLENBBRB SCHOOL AT HOFWVl.. 

OiuHn, Ocl. lllh, 1839. 

Ma. Tuciea-^I h>Te Joit returnei) from is axcu 
lion in Soulhern Gernuui)', Switierlud, uiil Sftnlinio. 

My count Uf along the Talley of Ihc Rhine thraug 
(h€ Orand Duchy of Baden 10 Freiburg-; thence aero 
Ihe Black Foreet to SehaShauun, where the walen of 
the Rhine pour over a ledge Of rocki, tHimiihiag the 
largetl waler-&ll in Europe — (hence to Zurich, where 
Palolozii waibora; thence b; Koppel, where Zuingli, 
the companion of the refonnen fought and fell.— and 
through Zug and Qoldau, upon the Riga, — an isotated 
■nountain peak ofiii thouund teet,comniaiidingaDiag- 
niflcent view of the Alps, in Ihe diitance, on one tide, 
and (he Jura on the other, with all the takei and richly 
cultivated landi between; thence to Laceme, the thea- 
tre of the recent ill-ilarred revolution; Iheace along 
the Vierwaliiataeder lake, through the acenei of Tell'* 
hiitory, to Altorf; thence along the St. Golhanl'i raail (o 
the Ilaliaa lutnuiit; thence, by foot-palhi, through 
•DOW, and over the glacien, to the soorcei of the Aar, 
where Agauiz, Deaor, and their aMociales have for ten 
yean been recording Ihe hiitory oflbat riverof ice, the 
Aar glacier; thence through all ibe remarkable pane* 
of the Beracae Alpi to Inlerlacken; thence over the 
Gemtni to the valley of (he Rhone, and along the Sim- 
plOD road to Martigny, where Longfellow"! Eioelsior 
leu out; thence over the Col de Balme, to Chamouni, 
fraia which riieaMont Blanc ; thence to Oeneva; thence 
through French Swllierland, hy Lau»«nne, Fribourg, 
Berne, Hofvryl, Sololbum, Aurau, Zurich again, B(. 
Galian to Conitance, whece Huu was burned; thence 
over SchaShuisen, through the Black foreat, croeiiog 
the lourcel of the Danube to Stutgart, the capital of 
Wurtemburg ; thence, after vliiling Hohenheim, [u 
dewribaJ in Ihe letter pnbliahcd in our last — Ed.] near 
Btntgart, over Heilbroooi, down the Necker to Heidel- 
berg, and along the Bergilraua to Darnulailt, Frank- 
btt and Qienen— in all a tour of nearly fifteen hmidreit 

After Ihli ennmerallon of the principal pointi viiited 
in my tour, I need icarcely add that opportunity hai 
been preMnled roe for learning much of agriculture and 
affiliated pur«Uti, in greatly diveriifled ^tuallon), will. 



and climate. Some ot the obMrrationi I hare beaa 
enabled to make, may perhapi be worth, hereafN*^ 
iharing wttfa yonr reader*. 

The moat prominent ol^eeti of my tour, howeret, 
were the initimlloni for eduction in Bouthem Oennaay 
and Bwitieriand. Of Ihete I viiited eleven, eight of 
which were more or less echooU for Imdmction in tha 
•cienceand practice of agriculture. In all of them, ttaa 
aonouneemenl that I wai an American, and Iheottjectirf 
my wiihei, Mcured me Ihe kindeit reception uid tin 
moat generous co-operalion. Two Or three dayi WVM 
devoted to each of leveral of them. In learning Ihetr 
lyitemi and dial ingul thing peculiarltiea. Of what I 
nw and heard, I have taken lomeivhal ample nolei, end 
begging tor them the cooiideraflon they deserve tram 
having necessarily been written in great hute, I vU 
give you a copy of my notei al Bofwyl; prefacing tbeM 
with a brief notice of M. Fellenberg, and the origin of 

Emanoel von Fellenberg was detceaded from otM 
of Ihe oldeit familiei of the nobility of Switzerland- 
Early dluatiaSed with political life, he became a pupil 
of Peitoloiai. Inspired with the ideas of llial great 
man, he resolved to devote his life and fortune to their 
development. Superior to hli maaterin the refinemenli 
of life and in wealth, he was scarcely second to him tn 
xeal and firmness of purpose. 

He consumed ten yean in visiting schools and other- 
wise fitting himself for the execution of his plana. 
Having sought Ihroogh Switzerland a location unitiaf 
all Ihe essentials to his eonceplion of a site W ascfaool, 
he fixed upon Hofwyl, an estate in Canton Berne, aboiri 
five milea foom the capital. It is a large irr^nUt 
mound, embracing about two hundred acres. In tba 
distance, on the east, are the Bernese Alps. On tlH 
is Ihe Jura cluin. Lesser elevations, betweeiv 
crowned with forests of different agea, meadow! rich In 
' ire, grain fields, and cottages embosomed in shaits 
trees, greet the eye on every side as one looks out Ihim 
rounds upon which the group of buildings is situ- 
ated^ 

Theichool was commenced with poor children, whoae 
education not only, but whose food and clothing were 
Ided. I cannot follow the history in It^ detail, 
showing how unwiUmg for a long lime the humbler 
liasaes were to receive education as a gifl — how from 
these little beginninga (he inatitntion has gone forward, 

( now numben soma twenty-five professon and 

teachers, wilh pupils from every quarter of Europe — how 
M. Fellenberg was condemned for his enthusiasm — how 
his holy purpose tr> temper (he Iceennesa, and leaaen tha 
pressure of wani, stood, like (he granite peaks In bin 
land, — all oncbaoged, amid the abock of alements 
id — and how, full of yean and of happiness, he has 
JuM closed hit minion. 

luit turn lo my notes. There were three schooks 
founded by M. Fellenberg — two at Hofwyl, and a thiid 
al Kntti, another enlate near. The latter ia the school 
for agrieullure. The higher school at Hofwyl, receive! 
pnpilt rh>m the more wealthy bmilies, of whom then 
e alMMit forty from Eagland — the lower is for the poor, 
he eonrsei of inalmction are totally ilifTf rent. 
The English Professor was kind enough lo present 
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my name and mention my withes to M. F. early iu the 
mornini^ after my arrival. 

Sept. 29, at ten o'clock, I aoAomiced myself at M. F.'s 
oAee. He begged to be excused for a few momenta 
that be »»glU compilete a letter in progress. I walked 
up and down a little park or play-ground, looking out 
upon the grounds of the estate, and enjoying the dress 
now gradually being taken on by the forests — ^the yel- 
low and red, with all intermediate shades between them 
and green in aieh haraacmy and depth of coloring. 

Connected with the school are eight or ten buildings, 
all of them large^ conrtructed in a kind of Swiss style. 
The roofs are pomted and projecting, and fh>m two of 
these, towers or spires run up, giving a singular and not 
unpleasant expression to the whole. Northward, at the 
distance of half a mile, and some fifty feet lower, are 
two small lakes. Beyond, on the right, a high range 
of wood-land, dotted with farm-houses, orchards, groves, 
and in all directions, grass and grain fields, showing a 
soil of thorough cultivation^ and a high degree of 
iertility. 

A,t the close of a half-hour M. F. joined me. He is 
about five feet eleven in height, large and fleshy. His 
eyes and complexion dark — ^his forehead far encroached 
upon by the hair from above. The features are rather 
JMavy, though the countenance beams with earnestness, 
benevolence^ and Intelligence. His movements are 
rapid — in a word, his bearing throughout, is that of a 
thorougli-bred gentleman, upon aground-work of well- 
balanced mind and christian principle. 

He had been made acquamted with my purposes by 
tl|e English acquaintance of last evening, and took me, 
wfthout proposition, at once away upon a walk of a mile 
and three quarters, to the Agricultural school. On our 
way, he occupied my time with the subject of educa- 
tion, his father's peculiarities, Pestolozzi-s great ideas, 
and all matters relating thereto, in a style of great 
elearne^ and simplicity, and with all the sincerity of 
expression that might be expected from an honest man, 
who knew the truth of what he was stating, and felt its 
importance. He does not pursue precisely the course 
of his fkther in instruction, because, he says, — « I have 
not precisely the same constitution of mind; yet I ar- 
rive at the same result, tho' following another plan.*' 

At length we came upon (he farm-grounds, in the 
midst of which are erected two enormous stone edifices; 
one appropriated to the purposes of a bam, and con- 
sisting of mows, granaries, stalls for cattle, horses, 
swJne, &c., and the other a bcNUxling -house or fiurm-house 
with study-rooms, work-shops, store-rooms, and apart- 
ments for all purposes that could be connected with the 
domestic economy of the farm. Before us were the 
young men from sixteen to eighteen years of age, Uig- 
ging potatoes. They numbered eleven, — three ef the 
whole nuniber were absent, or employed upon other 
duty. Many of them were bare-headed, and all of them in 
the peasant's kittel, (blue over-frock,) The potatoes 
were assorted as dug — the lesser from the larger, and 
the sound from the decaying. The littie crop had been 
planted, hoed, and now harvested, throughout, by the 
scholars. In these labors, and in all the others of the 
&rm, carried forward almost exclusively by the pupils 
there is no play-work. M. F. intends they shall have 
a deep-seated conviction of what perspiration and 
fatigue are, and of how much ought to be expected 
from a day-laborer. Leaving them, we went to the 
meadow where they had been mowing--«nd to the 
garden where each had a little sub -division for himself, 
devoted to growing what he pleased. The larger 
kitchen garden was appropriateid to cabbages, eanli- 
flower, beets, tumeps, fce. 

The bam being situated upon an inclination, was en- 
tered by wagons upon a bridge above, and the hay and 
grain discharged with little labor mto the mows and 
bays below. On the first floor were the stalls; one 
series for calves, (fine-looking creatures,) another or 
two others for cows, — all spotted, well-bred cattle, not 
large, bat finely formed, in good condition, sleek, and 
srood ndlken— ^Bother series for iwine, la which I 
recognized some Berkshlres. The italls were paved 
mth small cobble-stonesu and so incliAed that the urine 



could be conducted to a reservoir without. Each cow 
was secured before a little trough and rack above^ by a 
cfaaitt. No partitions of any descriptioa between them. 
On the same floor were broad apartments, for threshing, 
drying potatoes and beets, beside all the usual ooo- 
vouences of a stock and grain bam. 

In the cellar which extends under a large portion of 
the bam, I was shown a quantity of potatoes, some two 
thousand bushels I should judge, which were all threat- 
ened with destruction from the almost every where pre- 
vailing potato sickness. All were ordered to be taken 
up again and dried. At my suggestion we took tome 
specimens of the diseased roots to be examined with the 
mieroseof e; but its power was too feeble to reveal any- 
thing satisfactory. The theories of this fearful malady, 
seem none oithmm mited to all the facts of the case. 
It has fallen upon the plant in dry soils and wet — and 
in other soils equally dry and wet it has not appeared. 
It has occurred in the shade, and again has left such a 
location unvisited. S6ils highly manured haveeteapedp 
and have not easaped. It im not in Switzerland alone, 
nor in Grermany — ^but in France and Austria, and Eng- 
land, and in America. Not this year only, but in pre- 
vious years. To particular soils, degrees of moisture, 
expotore to sun, peculiar situations, or presence of onn- 
sual quantities of manure — to each and all it cannot 
be attributed. But I have almost forgotten Kutti aod 
the £Euin-school. 

From the bam we went to a room in the ftite- 
house, where the register is kept. This apartment is 
fumisheil with a double row of inclined dedcs, back to 
back — all in a single frame-work, a few chairs, some 
shelves, and a boa^ for some forty keys. Here the 
scholars write in their day-books alt that has been ac- 
complished, and all they have learned during the day, 
between 7 and 9 o'clock in the evening. M. F. showed 
me the day-book, journal, and inventory of the farm. 
The detail seemed almost immeasurable, but the system 
is so perfect that there is nothing like confusion in any 
of the accounts, or like difficulty in learning firom them 
the exact condition of outlay and income. The milk- 
book, for example, had a record of all the cows' names, 
their ages, the amount and what kinds of food they eat, 
and the average amount of milk given ilaily, determined 
by admeasurement at the close of each month; the 
amount sold, the amount fed to calves, the butter and 
cheese made, amount consumed, and quantity sold, &c. 
The day-book contained a record of each day^s work, 
with what, and by whom. The other books, and there 
were several, were not less interesting, or the system 
of record less perfect. All purchases, outlays, produc- 
tions, and losses, were displayed in the inventory sheet, 
and the absolute condition of the establishment shown 
by the balancing. 

After inspecting these things we went to dine. A 
spacious hall with high ceilings, lighted on three sides, 
contains a table, chair, and a sliding cupboard, commu- 
nicating with the kitchen below. Instead of a single 
cupboard carried up by cords and weights, this is 
double, one ascending and the other descending, the 
movement being effected by a cog wheel revolving in a 
chain connected at the extremes with the cupboards. 
A simple sentence of prayer for blessing upon the repast, 
and we were seated, M. F. at the h^. The young 
gentlemen served the soup, rich boiled beef, cabbage, 
potatoes and bread, which constituted the whole dinner. 
At its close there was half an hour of relaxation; then 
all the young gentlemen assembled in the drawing- 
room to receive an hour's instraction from, their noble 
teacher. They were seated about two long tables, with 
their note-books, and in the apparel m which the pota- 
toes had been dug. 

It seems that the little republic of pupils had by an 
election of their own, appointed individuals of their 
number to the charge of each particular department of 
the matters to be cared for about the fiirm. One to the 
cow stables, one to the working cattle, another to the 
swine, another to the horses, another to the fruit, ano- 
ther to the rooms of study — ^the sleeping apartments — 
each a specific trust. One was elected to be leader in 
all kinds off wori[« Each had besa reqiilrwl to dnw vp 
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A lebeme fisr ecmiliictiiii^ his own department of niper- 
▼ision. These schesies were soocessively ealled for^ 
read and discussed; and here it wmj I felt the real great- 
ness of M. F. He elicited the warm but honest disens- 
sion of all the little points to be considered in these 
schemes, and found means to introiifaee a plain, easily 
to be comprehended, but deep andj^rand leetnre upon 
the political eeonomr, if I may so Ofell it, of aaayrieal- 
toral community. 

The first scheme was that of the leader in all work. 
It was well drawn up for a lad. Each article wss read 
^and discussed, or assented to without inqniiy, as it 
seemed to impress the inflnt council. One topic I 
recollect paitieulariy. ** Should esieh member of a par- 
ty engaged in the same labor, judge of the excellence 
of the mode employed? and should he express his Judg- 
ment? and if so, belbre the wor|c was commenced, 
while going forward, or when concluded?" At first 
there was a litUe reserve; then came a variety of opin- 
ions. All thought that each should exercise his foeul- 
ties to diseover the best mode. Some thought that if a 
diflbr«nt mode would be better it sHould be made known 
beKsre the work was commenced, as after its conclusion 
the discovery would be of little service. Others, again, 
that after its commencement, one would be better able 
to judge of the relative exoclienoe of the employed and 
proposed plans, end that the time for expressing an 
opinion would be in the progress of the labor. Others 
still had different views, all of which showed that they 
have learned to think. The various opinions gave M. 
F. an opportunity to present the prominent features of 
a republican government — the necessity of obedience to 
some head, and confidence thereiip— the duty- of investi- 
gation, and the proper time, as men and as gentle- 
men, for the expression of differing opinions when 
deliberately formed. His extempore alternate inquiry, 
reply, and dissertation, was one of the finest exhibitions 
of what a teacher may attain, I have ever known. 

Each officer in the republic holds his place fourteen 
days, and each has the strong stimulus of M. Fellen- 
berg's approbation, of perscmal review, and of the con- 
sciousnesB that he will be succeeded by one whose high- 
est wish will be to excel his predecessor, to make him. 
perform his service fitithfully. 

At the close of this exercise, which continued about 
an hour and a half, a storm had set in, and the labor out 
of doors could not be resumed. The study was con- 
tinued. A book of agricultural problems was taken 
down, and' several estimates Ibr the consumption of 
fodder, fattening of cattle, . Itc, made. At length a 
problem to determine the number of cows they should 
be able to winter, feeding them so many pounds of roots, 
so much hay, and so much clover, per day. Last of all, 
how much land they would be obliged to devote ibr the 
whole coming year, in order to the requisite supply of 
grass, hay, potatoes, beets, fcc, necessary to the main' 
<Mtance of the stock, i. e., keeping in their present 
flesh, and how much more to furnish them with all 
they can eat — allowing each cow to weigh eight hun- 
dred pounds, so much hay, clover, and roots being giv- 
en, according to established data, and so much produce 
from an acre — ^being taken as the result of experiment. 
All went to work, and in about fifteen minutes the 
problem was solved. M. F. was with them, seeing 
that the operations were correctly performed, and 
taking all measurable interest in their work. There 
was certainly nothing very profound in the question 
as a mathematical task, but it was eminently prac- 
tical, and has moreover one of the essentials to progress 
and snccem in agriculture, viz., quantity. 

The rain continuing, the whole party went to another 
room, and remained two hours in cutting and coring 
apples to be dried. During this time, I visited the 
sleeping rooms where each has a bed for himself— as 
is the case every where, so fkr as I have observed, on 
the continent — the room for drying seeds, the work- 
shops, and a variety of other rooms, and finally termi- 
nating in the apartment where all the scholars, with 
M. F., were seated on benches, working at the apples. 
He had employed the time in such conversation as 
adiqpted to fit them for the duties of men, dis- 



cussing the little points of what I have called political 
economy of agriculture, for want of a better nama. 
For this he is eminently fitted, for, as one of the early 
poets says of his hero, '<he has seen much of cities and 
of men.'' In a few moments we left. 

While awaiting the solution of the fodder problem, I 
copied the foUowiiu^ study plan for the summer term: 

5—6, breakfitft; &— 11, work; 11—12, study, (che- 
mistry, mathematics, botany, and book-keeping alter- 
nating with each other;) 12 — 1, dinner; 1 — 2, firee 
hour, drawing, Ac; 2— i, work; 5 — 6, chars; 6 — ^7, 
supper; 7 — 8, singing and garden work, alternately; 
8---9, writing out notes and day-book; 9 gathering in 
assembly-room, and retiring. 

Sunday — 6 — 6, breakfast; 6 — 10, fk-ee-time; drawing, 
sketching, and models; 10— 1, church at Hofwyl ; 2—6, 
excursion visit to peasant fiurmers, recreation. 

The whole labor, and each and every kind of labor, 
is gone through with by the scholars. M. F. quoted Na* 
poleon's maxim — that every soldier- had a mar^hal^ 
commission in his pocket. So, I suppose, as they 
needed but the necessary experience and effort to win 
the epaulettes and command, each one of the pupils 
may attain to the most profitable farm direction, if fa* 
comes through the course of plowing, hoeing, ha»- 
vesting, and all the toil of his calling to this position. 

The grounds are plowed, the seed sown and ha»- 
rowed in, the harvest gathered, and threshed with th« 
own hands. Their day-books show how much hord»- 
labor, man-labor, seed, and manure, have been given to 
eaph crop. They also show how much grain has been 
harvested, and sold, and a rainy day will enable them, 
yet to bring the several quantities in the relations of 
investment, income, and profit or loss. 

The milking of the cow is performed by the scholars 
in succession, each serving fourteen days. AU the 
charge of the stock is entirely given up to them, and 
M. F. assured me there is awakened that regard fbr the 
domestic animals which is so essential to their good 
preservation, and which, while it makes the scholars 
feel that they are confided in, relieves the day -laborer 
from an important responsibility. There is indeed on 
this beantifiil and highly cultivated fkna of more than 
two hundred acres, only a director, and at times a few 
day-laborers, the labor being nearly all perforQied hj 
the pupils. 

The agricultural employment — ^in other words, the 
labor— is made delightful, partly, I think, by there 
being just enough of it, but chiefly by the botany, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and (hawing, with 
which it is all made in a measure scientific. 

On our return, M. F. expressed his intention to teach, 
or have so much of chemistry taught, as would enable 
his pupils to analyze soils, manures,, and ashes. This 
be will have done in winter, when the number of study 
hours will, in proportion, be greatly increased, and 
when all the pupils will return to Hofwyl. He would 
have them, hereafter, occupy the leisure of their win- 
ters with little laboratory investigations. He seems to 
think the result not of difficult attainment. 

Parting with my noble acquaintance, at the higher 
school-house, I received two volumes on Agricultul)||| 
Education, one by himself, directed to the Landswirth- 
schaftverein of Prussia, and che other by a pupil of his 
fiither, now at the head, M. F. assures me, of the best 
school of this kind in his acquaintance, situated in can- 
ton Appenzill. I gave him three numbers of the Culti- 
vator, and we parted to meet to-morrow morning. 

NoTX. — The succeeding day was given to studying 
the school for the poor children, and to learning some- 
thing of the farm and its management. Persuadedas I am 
that a plain account of what I there saw and heard, will be 
not without its interest, I will, after translating a portion 
of the prospectus for the Kutti school, resume my notes« 
ProipectuM of the Farm School upon the Fellenberg 
ettate, Kutti^ near HofwyL 

A — INSTKUCTIOJf. 

Practice is the principal object. It is divided into 
1. Field-work : The pupils will execute flEurm-work. 
Beside this, they will have as lighter work, the fbrest cul- 
ture, and designing, and ornameating pleasure grounds. 
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As loon, and as much as possible, the leader of all work 
will be chosen from the pupils by their own number. 

2. Employment in hotutf yardj ttall^ 6am, granary, 
dairy t and cellar* Each pupil will have for a certain 
period, a particular charge allotted to him. 

3. In similar manner the work of the forest culture 
will be arranged. 

4. Constant communication from the teacher, based 
upon what is daily seen and done, will constitute 
the chief instruction to the pupils, and furnish occasion 
for introducing the theory and auxiliary sciences. 

5. A complete system of book-keeping, including 
single and double entry is required fh>m every pupil. 
For this purpose, they, under the direction of a teacher, 
will keep a day-book, journal, and ledger, accompanied 
throughout with calculation. 

The theory of Agriculture, and most of the auxiliary 
sciences will be systematically taught in the winter. 

Exercises in devotion, partly entrusted to the clergy- 
men of the different confessions at Hofwyl, will be sus- 
tained throughout the entire year. 

The auxiliary sciences which will be taught, are 

1. Natural 8cience»> 

a. Economical mineralogy, botany, and zoology, 
fttrriery and horse-shoeing will connect themselves 
with the latter. 

6. Physics (natural philosophy,) and chemistry, uni- 
ted as chemical philosophy, with particular reference 
to meteorologj^, agronomy, and technical chemistry. 

2. Mathematics. 

a. Calculation connected with agriculture. 
6- Surveying and levelling. 

3. Machine drawing — ^plan and perspective. 

4. Agricultural architecture. 

c. Mechanics applied to agriculture. 
6. Economical commerci^ arts — (the art rightly to 
speculute.) 

6. Instruction in singing. In music, to such as are 
especially qualified. 

7. Aid in reading, writing, &c. 

For the development of the body, in every relation 
care will be given. 

It will consist theoretically in instruction in what 

a. Health consists, and in its preservation. 

Practically, 

6. Agricultural and and economical manufisuiture work 
of every kind. 

c. Exercise with foils. 

The aid which the Institution offer, beside the culti- 
vable grounds, in woodlands, peat-bogs, work-shops, 
(particularly wagon and smith shops,) brick-kilns, the 
nearness of Hofwyl, and of larger and lesser peasant 
farms, furnishing great fiicilities for observation; the 
chemical laboratory, the apparatus in physics, the col- 
lections in natural history, the rich Flora of the vici- 
nity, the nursery, the fields for experiment, the techni- 
cal manufactory, &c., are well adapted to afford to the 
instruction strong support. 

The instruction is so divided that in winter more at- 
tention will be given to theory, and in summer, more 
to practice. Still an entire separation of the one from 
the other is impossible. 

In summer those auxiliary sciences will be pursued 
which permit excursions — e. g., botany, surveying and 
levelling. 

B. 

The uniform suit, consisting of a hittel, (blue frock 
and belt,) and cap, will be furnished. 

C. 

The pupils should be confirmed, and be sixteen years 
of age. He must have the usual knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, be of good moral character, with- 
out organic defect, and in the ponession of sound health. 

D. 

The period for the complete course in agriculture 
and the auxiliary sciences, is fixed at three years. 
(This will not prevent pupils being taken for a less 
period.) Admission will be best in spring, because 
the practical employment of the summer will be the 
best introduction to the study of the theory in win- 
ter. Pupils will notwilhifandlng be received in antumn. 



Charge for Swiss. For Oermaiw. For all other f<mi$am». 

First year, $212 $240 $336 

Second « 106 160 224 

For the third year nothing will be taken in return. 
But on the contrary, from the second forward, the labor 
according to the current price, will be paid. 

Beside this, in the first year, pupils will receive pre- 
miums for Industry, with which, also, neatness and 
bearing will be especially taken into consideration. 

Each year a thorough and complete examination in 
relation to both theory and practice, will taken place, 
which will be made known through the public papers. 

BmOTHERS voM Fellxnbebo. 

Oct. 1. — At ten o'doek I found M. FeUenberg in his 
office, ready to further my wishes. The apartment, 
like all the others of the e<tifice, is high. Surmounting 
the earthen stove and a few other indifferent pedestals, 
were busts of great men. Among them, gifted with 
the insic^ia of genius and philanthropy, in a degree 
altogether superior, was the bust of the fiuther FeUen- 
berg. Around the wall were portraits of varied cha- 
racter — ^landscapes, scenes illustrative of Swiss domeslio 
life, Itc. Upon tables and shelves were vast nnmben 
of pamphlets, books, plans of different kinds, and gene- 
ral office paraphernalia. At the end of a softi was the 
correspondence of the last day or two. No sooner wee 
I seated, than my host, true to a knowledge of my wiah 
and object, resumed the explanation of the peculiari- 
ties of these schools. 

Least in rank among them is the school for training 
day-laborers, in the field. The pupils are from the 
poor families in the vicinity, and I think from tliose of 
day-laborers. Their parents are not land-owners — they 
rent from a peasant a house and garden, and work fiir 
the landlord in payment. The children in many instan- 
ces seem bom to poverty. This debt to the state M. F. 
would prevent, by qualifying the sons to earn more 
than their fiithers earned before them, and fitting them 
to be more or less useful citizens. PestalOKzi*s grand 
conception was, that labor which seemt ordinarily only 
for the development of the body ^ and its mainiainancein 
health, may be made the medium of mental and moral 
training. This idea lies at the foundation of thirty 
schools for the poor, now sustained by benevolent asso- 
ciations in different parts of Switzerland. They are edu- 
cated free of cost not only, but supplied with every- 
thing except clothes, and 1 think even these, are in part 
the gift of their noble father. 

After listening to M. F.'s account of their arrange- 
ment, we walked out to look through the several estab. 
lishments at Hjfwyl.' First we passed a carpenter^ 
shop, where some work was going forward apparently 
connected with the school edifices. Then we came to 
the school and boarding-house for the poor boys. In 
one room, two were preparing potatoes for themselves 
and their fellows. In another, six or seven really 
wretched-looking children were assorting peas, while 
another, older, had a book, which I fancied he had 
been reading to his companions. It was exceedingly 
grateful to observe the friendly address of M. F. to these 
little fellows, some of whom seem scarcely worth the 
time and effort necessary to a tolerable education. But 
there is <' not a sparrow falleth," &c. The study-room 
was large, supplied with benches, tables, and a black 
board. The sleeping-room had for each a little bed. 

The lads are employed during the day with hoeing, 
digging, gathering, assorting, and other ftirm-labor, 
under Uie constant supervision of a teacher. The eab- 
bages, potatoes, beets, tumeps, and the products of the 
boys' labor, are sold, and bread is purchased with the 
proceeds. How much time they devote daily to study 
I did not learn. Just uow the gathering of the fall 
crops must necessarily consume nearly the whole time, 
but in winter, I presume, five or six hours. They are 
taught to make mats, baskets, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles in household use. 

In carrymg out this plan for educating poor children 
gratis, the conservative world about, regarded M. F. 
as enthusiastic almost to insanity, and thus for a long 
time withheld their co-operation. It was something 
their Ihthen had not done ! Switierland It not peovUar 
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FeltMbtrt Imdmia^ HWwtL— (FifJl.) 
In thti revereaee for uillqaity. Then an other pUcei 
•nil commimillei, where modea ue, naeeMU-ilr, the 
beat, becauM halloweil with the eonfldenee of centurln. 

Enthmiann, except In wbale-fiiheiy and wer, l> a dan. 
gerou) element in (he hnman eODatitutton — etpeciallj 
Kience and religion. II waa eTideotl^ added by 



niitake. 



Continuing 
Here were abant e 
together, aa I 
in milk— alai 



intered tbe eow-itablca. 
eightT— «i fine a collection talicn 
seen on the continent — all pied, alt 
upon a floor of cobbla-alone, over- 
One unong them of gnat excel] enee, 
'. Bid, about ninety dollars. She 
•eemeil capable a\ giv ing a large nipply of mjUc — waa 
rather an Ayrshire in proportion, though nearly la large 
■I a Hereroril. The manure I* eaaily gathered by fold- 
ing the litter and eicrementa within the ftraw bed of 
each day and depoaiting thla upon the pile without, 
(llg.SI-) Here it rcmaina till thoraughly rotted. Tho> 



(Fif. M.) 

by being bept aoatianally wet, it i* not permitted to 
ftrment. Hoel of tbe cowa aufler fhim the unnataral 
growth or the hoof. H. F.attribntea It to the action of 
anltpetre formeil in the >oil below. Need it benny thing 
more than the legilimale reaull of ihia unnatural quiet of < 
the llmbat The growth of tlie beard when neglected, or | 
of the Hnger-nails of the Fakeeia of Hiniloatan, (tilt the 
laUer aa little reaemble the naual product of healthy ' 
■ecretion, aa they do tbe talona of binia of prey,) are : 
but parallel inatancea, in which (he conataut deponil of ' 
homy matter ii not Icepl down by tbe aecilatumed re- 
tnoval or abraaion at the oaler extreme. Theae crea- 
tnrei are wotked when their labor ii raqnired,. two or 



three honra in the day. M. F. liiyi it enablea Iheni lo 
give more milk, becauae Ihey eat more. They must 
be exercjaeil, aaya he, in order to iheir general health. 
Better that the aerviee be proBuble, ia erer the pea- 
aanfa plalneat deductivn. 

PatstDg from the Italia, by the wagon and amith ahopa, 
wecameapon (he lyatem of draining the bther of H. F. 
had inatituleil. He baa enveloped the mound npon 
which the farm liea, In a aplral drain, diacharglng ita 
water two-(hirda of the diatance to ita baae. In a awim- 
ming pond. From thia pond It lauea again to water a 
meadow, lying upon deicending ground. I( ia impoan- 
ble to give in a diagram (he juat propertiea of the 
ground-plo( of Hofwyl. Sdll ^e aeveial polnta may 
be noted. (Fig. 22.) A, higher pehool, about 130 by 
50 Teet. B, the lower larm-ichool for poor children. 
C, gymnaaium fbr (porta, when the weather ia unplea- 
■ant. D, a lodging and board ing-houae, for the recep- 
(ion ot ija(roni and othera vialling the acbool. E, 
chapel. F, wagon and (mith-ahopa. G anil H, barna. I, 
awiaming-ponil, floored and walled with cut atone. 
J, k, I, m, eommod^a, about the farm. O, one of the 
amoll lakea, aiqtplied with row-boala for the pupila and 
(eachert. 

A( eleven, we returned (o the gymnaaium, to witneM 
(heiporU of the pupila, under the direction of their 
master, the Frofeaaor of Mathematics. Their ezercU 
aea were running, leaping, climbing, and awinging in a 
great variety of modea, on parallel ban. Each Itdle 
group under a direc(or who stood ready (o give aid in 
a dangeroua feat. The elder boyi choae (heir leader, aa 
(hey elect leailera in all aporls, and he set them exam- 
ples which they tried to follow. There was one Swiaa 
among the number, a fine repreaeatative of the peasants 
who lo thia day, among Ihe mounlaina, have their 
public feadvala at which priies are won in heaving the 
stone and pitching (he bar. Kia alreng(h and agillly 
were the admiration of all. Here I remained in con- 
veraation with M. F. anil the Math. Prof, an hour, 
when, at a bell-a(rake, all (he Qxturos were abaudonnl, 
(he pupils leaving (o prepare for dinner. Theae gym- 
naittc exercises are the eaeape-pipe, through which the 
surplus animal apiriu make their exit. Instead of feater- 
ing in (he organiam, and imparting their conagisnt 
to the mind, and ultimately finding an expression in 
(ha rmUor a diamiaaaL 
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It wu impossible not to bbsenre the great superiority 
in bearing of the some forty Englishmen over their fel- 
lows generally, trom Switzerland and Germany. M. F. 
says they have more energy, but so high a regard for 
the practical-^that which they can see to be useful — 
and so little, comparatively, for science or knowledge 
for its own sake, that though in the outset they lead the 
way in study, they are almost invariably outstripped by 
their psftient, persevering companions. 

On parting with M. F., he put into my hands a vari- 
ety of papers, including prospectuses of the school, and 
plans of study, fh>m which I shall be enabled to learn, 
when more at leisure, more minutely the peculiar fea- 
tures of this school. 

Respectfully yours, £. N. Hoksfobd. 



SARATOGA COUNTY, N. Y. 



Mb. Tuckkb — Believing that Saratoga county, as an 
agricultural and manufacturing district* is but little 
known abroad, I thought a brief sketch of ourselves 
might not be uninteresting to you and some of your 
readers. The traveller, in going to and fh>m Saratoga 
Springs, by our railroads, passes over our most barren 
and sterile fields; hence often comes to the conclusion 
that there is but little here worth possessing except our 
<' health giting fountains." 

But great is the mistake. At a little distance, on 
either side of those roads, may be found a soil seldom 
surpassed, with bams and granaries as capacious and 
well filled as elsewhere in the Empire state. Ours is 
the great pork-making county, it being weU understood 
that in this we surpass in quantity and quality our neigh- 
bors; and in the ilairy, we are vain enough to believe 
we shall soon rival our own Orange county in butter. 

The soil is much of it a sandy loam, congenial to the 
growth of com and rye, though wheat and the other 
grains are grown in considerable plenty. For each and 
every product we have the best of markets, and these 
steailily and constantly increasing. Saratoga Springs, 
for three months in summer, consumes every beef, pig, 
lamb, chicken, e^g, &c., within her reach, and these 
too, at prices, many times, better than could be ob- 
tained in New-York. 

Congress water has a remarkable effect in improving 
the appetite, and whilst the drinking is enormons, there 
seems to be a corresponding ratio of increase with the 
eating propensities. 

Our numerous streams are being covered with manu- 
factories. On the Kayadarosseras, near Ballston Spa, a 
Lowell in machinery is springing up. Four cotton 
mills are now in operation, a fifth one of 150 looms, is 
preparing, and several others contemplated. Beside 
these, are woolen mills, flour mills, and other smaller 
works, too numerous to mention here. The Ballston 
works of Isaiah Blood, Esq., are in this neighborhood. 
They are a most splendid and interesting monument of 
what indomitable perseverance may do when combined 
with Yankee mechanical skill. These works tnm out, 
in the scythe department alone, six thousand dozen per 
•nnnm, and to those who have used them it is hardly 
necessary to say, " therc*s none better, if as gooil." 
Had I time and space, I should like to go more into 
detail with regard to this establishment, but I must go 
on, and say to those wishing (Urther information, go, 
see for yourselves, it will richly repay you. 

Farther up the Kayadarosseras, are FaetoryviUe, 
Lindley's Mills, Rock-city, Jamesville, ftc, with their 
woolen, paper, flour, saw, and other mills. At Rock- 
city is a fall of 150 feet in a mile. Some excellent 
water privileges may yet be secured here at low rates. 

This Kayailarosseras is a beautiful stream, and were 
it not for its unrhymable name, its charms would long 
since have been sung through the length and breadth of 
our land. 

At Fort Edward, a company have purchased the state 
dam on the Hudson river, and are preparing for exten- 
sive operations another year. At Schuylervillc, Mr. 
hall, the celebrated manufacturer, has maile an ex- 



tensive purchase, which is to be improved forthwith. 
Then there is Mechanicville, and Waterford, with tnelr 
wheels and looms in daily motion. In the north part of 
our county, beds of iron ore abound, which are already 
opened and being smelted, whilst extensive glass works 
are in a state of preparation. Thus, it must be seen at 
once that we are in the ascendant, and that with a dense 
manufacturing population, we shall consume at g^ood 
prices the surplus of our fkrms. Should a foreign mar- 
ket be needed, we have our two railroads from Ballston 
Spa to carry us direct to Boston or New-York, whilst a 
third, (the Whitehall,) will another season connect as 
with the Canailas. A fourth, from- Saratoga Springs to 
Sacketts Harbor, through the Sacandaga and Black 
River vallies, is proposed, and laterals and branches in 
various directions contemplated. Lands, in conse- 
quence of all this, are advancing, though still decidedly 
below the average of other places with like advantages. 
Few places can be found at this time oflbring greater 
inducements to actual settlers in fanning than Saratoga 
county. 

Many of the northern towns are ailmirably suited for 
the dairy, whilst the lands may be luul for prices even 
less than the worn out tobacco farms of Yirginia, so 
eagerly sought after by some of our northern farmers. 
Fearing I shall tire you and your reailers, I will now 
close by saying if you or they shall wish to know more 
respecting us, I will answer any interrogatories on 
being addressed at Ballston Spa. 

Respectfully yours, Seth Wmalen. 

Weet MUton, Jan. 15, 1846. 



ANALTSB OF SOILS. 



Mr. Tucker — ^It is very important in the present age 
of agricultural science, that farmers should be thorough- 
ly informed of the different constituents of their lands, 
in order tlu^ they may apply their manures in such a 
way as to produce the greatest and most practical re- 
sults. It is true that many, by a careful and systematic 
rotation, so manage that while one crop exhausts a cer- 
tain portion of the soil, a succeeiling crop will restore 
it again, and render it fit for another change, and in four 
or five years it is sufiiciently restored for another rota- 
tion. Yet in all this, what does he know of the constit- 
uent elements of the soil? About as much as he does of 
the moon. 

Acconling to Liebig, the stalks and leaves of plants 
require for their development and growth, a rich sup- 
ply of alkaline carbonates and sulphates, while on the 
other hand, the seed requires alkaline phosphates. A 
soil containing a small quantity of alkali, may be fertile 
for grain, but for potatoes, turneps, fcc, an abundance 
is needed. 

These remarks fire suggested, hoping that the editor 
will give a few hints, which will enable a practical far- 
mer to analyze some of his different soils, and ascertain, 
if possible, what particular elementjt it contains, and 
what are necessary for the production of any crop. 
This seems to be the great desideratum — for men to 
know of what their soils consist, and what kind of ma- 
nures should be applied, to produce the greatest and 
most beneficial results. 

I would also solicit some information in regard to the 
best means of reclaiming an orchard, which for many 
years has been unfraitful. It is situated on a rather wet, 
but hilly soil, with a southern exposure, and, with one 
exception, has been pastured about twenty years. 

H. LuTRsm. 

MiddleburVf Vf., Dec. 20, 1845. 

1. It is indeed trae, that it is desirable for fhinners to 
know of what their soils consist, and what kind of ma- 
nures should be applied, to produce the greatest an4l 
most beneficial results. 

But this can be attained only partially by analysis. A 
distinguished chemist informs us that to detect an ingre- 
dient in the soil constituting only one thousandth part 
of its weight, requires as great analytical skill as chem- 
ists usually attain. But there are many very powerful- 
ly active substances in the soil, constituting a mneh less 
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proportion; hene« we cannot avoid the conclusion thai 
there are aome important ingredients beyond the power 
of analyais to detect. 

One or two examples may be given. A buahel of 
gypaum has often doubled the clover crop on laadi as 
ft^quent observations have proved. But, a bushel of 
gypsum, dissolved and distributed through the soil aif it 
usually is by the first rain which &lls upon it, and by 
which it is rendered accessible to the roots of growing 
plants — constitutes only the ten thousandth part of the 
soil of an acre at the usual depth. Even one tenth of 
Uiat quantity, or the hundred thousandth part, would 
doubtless in many cases exert very visible effects. 
Hence we may safely infer that there are aneh anbstan- 
ces now actually as component parts of soils, which are 
fiir beyond the reach of analysis. 

A hundred pounds of guano on an acre will some- 
times produce important results. But a hundred pounds 
In the soil would only constitute a ten thousandth part. 
Guano consists of many difTerent subitances, some of 
which would be in exceedingly less proportions. To 
detect the presence of an eqiud quantity of ^hose sub- 
stances naturally in the soil is therefore quite out of the 
question. 

There are however, some substances existing in moeh 
larger proportioqs, whose presence and quantity, may 
be well ascertained. For instance, it is often Impor- 
tant to know the quantity of sand in a soil,— comnKm 
terms of description being very indeflnite,— which may 
be ascertained with tolerable precision by mixing with 
water, allowing the sand to settle, diying well and 
weighing. The proportion of clay may be nearly aa- 
certained by the same way, the clay remaining In sus- 
pension for several hours, settling and ^ying in die 
same way. Carbonate of lime may be detected by efler- 
vescence in acids. Mould, though chiefly indicated by 
color, rosy be determined with somewhat of accuracy 
by burning, the lost weight indicating the quantity; 
though this cannot always be accurate, as for instance, 
if carbonate of lime be present, the carbonic acid would 
be driven off, which would also lessen the weight. 

But we very much question the propriety of toners 
undertaking to analyze soils. If imperfectly done, it is 
of little value or might mislead; and to be well done, 
requires an excellent apparatus, costing some money, 
and a great deal of time, which the former cannot well 
devote; and a considerable previous knowledge and ex- 
perience, in order to attain skill. It is better to send 
the soil to an eminent chemist, and pay him for the job; 
although even then there are doubtless many very im- 
portant ingredients he cannot detect, as already shown. 
For ordinary practice, common observation will assist 
much. For instance, a decidedly tenacious or clayey 
soil is indicated by the cloils upon the plowed surface, 
and perhaps the number of pounds required to draw 
apart a certain packed portion of soil might Indicate 
somewhat the relative proportions of clay and sand. 
Vegetable mould is indicated by color and texture; lime, 
if carbonate, by the method just described. In many 
cases, direct experiment with manures is worth more 
than any analysis could be, though analysis often tu^. 
geiU or points oat in what direcUon experiments may 
be most advantageously made. 

2. W^ith regard to the orchard, apple trees thrive 
well on soils which are well adapted to the growth of 
com and^ potatoes. Wet or springy land would be im- 
proved by underdraining; if poor, by manuring for 
crops; and a great benefit would no doubt result from a 
good thorough cultivation of the soil. To suffer yotmg 
trees to stand in grass, or to be closely surroimded by 
wheat, barley, or any sown crops, is only another name 
for ruin; Indian com will not thrive in a pasture or 
wheat field ; neither will young trees. Old trees will 
endure such treatment better, being larger, hardier, 
and deeper-rooted, and consequently not so much affect- 
ed by slight causes. Corn will do as a crop for an or- 
ehaitl of large trees, while potatoes do admirably as 
one for small trees. Large trees may occasionally be 
surrounded by a erop of grass or grain; but no orchard 
can continue in a good condition, unless it is occa- 
iioaally at least, well cultivated and manured. 



An orchard which has stood many years in grass, has 
probably become .stunted and scrabby in growth; in 
which case jqdieioas praaing would doubtless be a 
benefit. 



VARIOUS FARM EXPERIMENTS, 
Co n i d m md from octawUt in trekangt papers. 



EzYsaiMBim vith DimnsvT IfANvmxs. 

A correspondentof of the New England Farmer re- 
ports the following experiments with different kinds of 
manures for tumeps applied to land of '' shallow loam,*' 
which was enriched in 1844, by a green crop of buck- 
wheat plowed under — ^fonr square rods were appropri- 
ated to each kind of manure — the cate ptr acre b given 
for cost and yield. 



MATiaXAL. 



Crudiedbone% • 

*t €i ,,, 

3 qts. lime and 2 lbs. sul. 

acid, 

1 load muck, 10 lbs. guano, 

Dana^s compost, •• 

Muck, 

Leached ashes, 

Manure, 

Coalashes, 

Bone an^ leached ashes, .. 



Rate per acre. 



80 bo. 

ao «< 

4 bn. 80 lbs. 

40«400 «< 

40 loads, 

40 " 
400 bushels, 

40 loads, 

40 « 
30 bn. bona k 

300 



Cost. 



$80 00 

22 61 

m 

6 Of' 
24 00 
13 60 
12 00 
40 00 
40 00 
20 00 



Yield. 



leObn. 
120 «< 

80 <« 
150 « 

180 « 
80 « 

300 .(« 



The bone and sulphuric acid, with 5 quarts water, 
were soaked seven days, . and then mixed with half- 
bushel loam. Dana's compost was of one load muck, 
one bushel salt, and one cask lime. The stars indicate 
that no tumeps grew worth gathering, though larger 
than where nothing was applied. AH were sprrad 
after plowing, and harrowed in. From our own expe- 
rience, we think the stable manure would have given 
more than double, if it had been plowed in, and espe- 
cially well mixed by harrowing. The same results 
are not to be expected on dissimilar soils, and not at all 
with different kinds of crops. 



Manaobment or Privies. 

Levi Baetlett, in his Address before the Merrl- 
mac Ag. Society, states his practice in substance, as 
follows, and it is one of the best modes we have seen 
noticed : — Adjoining his hog-house. Is a yard 18 by 14 
feet, dug 15 inches deep, the bottom level, and with a 
plank floor, and plank sides. A close boanl fence sur- 
rounds it. The privy, aiyoining, has a tight box under 
it; and in an outer room is another box or sink in 
which all the soap suds is emptied. On washing day^, 
a gate is opened in the sink, and all the soap suds passes 
by a large spout into the box under the privy, and 
escapes by a gate opened for the purpose, from this box, 
to the yard. The bottom of the yard is covered with 
muck or soil; a fresh supply of which is added once a 
month in summer. Thus by the hogs, vault, and soap 
suds, he gets one load a week of the richest kind of 
manure. Gypsum is thrown into the vault frequently. 
" How much," he asks, « is a barrel of soap worth for 
manure ? It is worth none the less after having been 
used to wash clothes.'^ 

Experiments with Corn. 

Joseph Frost, of Elliot, Maine, gives a statement 
in the Boston Cultivator, of several experiments with 
the culture of corn, the substance of which we here 
give in a condensed form. The soil was all gravelly 
loam, except in the 4th experiment. The loads were 
40 bushels, except in the two last experiments. In the 
second antl fifth, tlie manure was plowed in by a 
second plowing — in the others it was harrowed in by 
the harrow or cultivator — the superiority of the crops 
I in the former cases will be noticed. The different crops 
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were oinally caltirated and hoed twice. The amount 
oer a9re giren in all cases. 

Ut. Exp.) 1842 — 10 loads compost — ^manured in hill — 
3| feet apart each way — ^yield 30 bushels per aore. 

2d Exp., 1843— flame field— 23 loads compost per 
■ere-^ills 3 ft. by 15 inches, two italics to a hiU— 76 
sound bushels per acre. 

3d Exp. Grass lea, plowed in bll — 17 loads com- 
post—hills 3 ft. by 2 ft., 4 stalks to a hill— 65 sound 
Intshels to the acoe. 

4th Exp. Blacic clayey loam, i^rass lea — fidl plowed 
— 12 loads compost — 3| feet each way, 6 seeds to a hill — 
40bishel9to the acre. 

5th Exp., 1844 — ^Rye lea — fidl plowed — ^20 loads com- 
post, 40 bushels each — 3 feet by 15 inches — two stalks 
left to a hillT-60 bushels to the acre — probably would 
hare been 80 bushels but for the worms. 

6th Exp., 1845 — ^20 loads compost, 50 bushels each — 
3 ft. by 15 inches^ three seeds to a hill— ^ bushels per 
acre. 

COMPAUSON OF MANUBES. 

L. Babtlktt, in his Merrimae Addre« states, that he 
applied manure of different lunds to a piece of com, 
with the following^ results: — The best corn was that 
enriched with the manure from the stage-tavern; but 
the corn was about as i^ood where a compost was ap- 
plied, made of equal parts of this stable manure and 
muek. Another part that had donkey manure with an 
equal part of muck and perhaps a thirtieth part lime, 
made into compost, was nearly as good. Where com- 
mon bam manure was applied, the com was inferior to 
the other. Another result was interesting. The com- 
post of bam manure and muck in equal portions, and a 
thirtieth lime, was applied to potatoes before oats, and 
after the oats was grass. The rest of the land had an equal 
quantity of bam manure at the same time. In 1844, the 
thiid year, the grass was decidedly better where the 
compost was put; in 1845, the compost ground had a 
heary crop of lodged grass, with a green second growth ; 
the other was poorer, and brown, with no second crop. 
The permanent action of the muck, or lime, or both, 
was thus shown. 



CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 



Ma. TucKEa--My bam is forty-eight feet by fifty- 
six, in the basement story of which I usually winter 
from two to three hundred sheep. I have always been 
uniform in my manner of feeding, and it has always con- 
sisted of hay and sheaf oats. I have always been care- 
fiil to have my hay cut at the proper season, and some- 
what particular to have it well cured; hence it follows 
that there is but little left in the racks to be strewed 
round the sheepfold as litter. The oats which I feed, 
are at the rate of one dozen to the hundred sheep, the 
straw of which is scattered round the sheepfold with a 
view to keep it sufllciently clean for the comfort of the 
sheep. For the last eight or ten years I have noticed 
by the middle of the winter, that my sheep would com- 
mence pulling the wool from their sides and hips; and 
in some instances by the last of March nearly all of the 
wool on the hips would be removed by the biting of the 
sheep. I have sometimes coi\iectured that the itching 
which roused the sheep to pull out the wool was pro- 
duced by the sheepfold not having been kept sufllciently 
littered, but of this I was never perfectly satisfied until 
this winter. The hay which I have used for feeding 
my sheep this winter, was cut on a new meadow, was 
coarse timothy, largely intermingled with wheat straw 
from the scattering of wheat the preceding year. The 
effects of which has been a superabundance of wheat 
straw and coarse timothy left in the racks; this being 
scattered in addition to my usual amount of oat straw, 
has kept my sheep bedded in the finest possible manner. 
Now it has followed from this or some other unknown 
cause, that out of about five hundred sheep there is not 
a single instance in which the sheep have pulled any 
wool from their sides, belly, or hips. I have mention- 
ed the above hcU because I believe them to be conclu- 



sive on the subject alluded to. There are large sheep 
raisers in the western country that have no definite con- 
ception of the cause which prompts the sheep to pull 
the wool from their sides and hips in the latter part of 
the winter. From my experience this winter I can say 
with confidence that the remedy is to be found in well 
lititered sheepfolds. 

Respectftilly yours, N. P. A. 

Wheeling, Fa., March 26/A, 1545. 



AQRICULTURAL RE90U!)CES OF EDQECOMB CO., N. C 



L. Tucker, Esq. — ^In renewing my subscription for 
the ensuing year, allow me to trouble you with a few 
desultory remarks on this region of country, little known 
to the agricultural world, though not the less deserving 
a passing notice in the Cultivator. 

The county of Edgecombe, of which Tarboro is the 
county seat, lies just below the hilly country of the 
" good old North state," and in the humble Judgment of 
the writer, possesses advantages equal, if not superior to 
any county of the state for agricultural purposes. 

We are a law and order loving people ; obey the 
eleventh commandment — mind your own business, and 
let that of others alone— work hard- keep out of debt — 
and through the many trying financial difficulties our 
country has witnessed, have always presented the spec- 
tacle, of which we can justly boast, of peace and 
plenty. 

We have a stream navigable for flat-bottomed boats 
passing through the county, with various creeks and 
si^amps tributary to it, on one of which the lands are 
good, and w^ the inexhaustible beds of marl found in 
nearly every section of the county, can be rendered high- 
ly productive. Little or no attention has been paid to 
the subject of improvement till within a few years 
past. The heavy drain on our population by emigra- 
tion to the sooth and west, and the severe cropping of 
those that remained, brought our lands down to their 
mtntifitim value, from which point, in the nature of 
things, they must ascend in the scale. I am happy to 
say the reaction has taken place; our population are 
stable, and lands now command their full value. 

In the marl, found here in such abundance, and in 
many places of superior quality, containing as much as 
75 per cent, of pure lime, our (krmers have discovered 
an efficient restorative for their worn out lands. The 
low prices have convinced many that without improv- 
ing, the yield will not pay for cultivation, and we have 
set to work in earnest, and if this spirit of improvement 
is kept up for many years, the face of the country would 
hardly be recognized by those who have left us to settle 
on the virgin soils of the south and west. 

Your intelligent and enterprising agent here, R. N., 
has done much to stir up the farmers of old Edgecombe 
to a sense of their interests, and has persuaded many 
inveterate haters of '* book farming " to take the Culti- 
vator. Say what you will, the thing is now beyond 
cavil, that agricultural works are of benefit, of immense 
benefit to the country, and as friend Solon says, in his 
« Notes of Travel in the Southwest," "wherever Ihey 
read the paperst works of improvement are to be 
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The hogs bought in Albany by R. N., and particular- 
ly the big hog par excellence, created considerable ex- 
citement in our usually quiet village, on their arrival at 
our landing — ^for several weeks were all the agony 
among the farmers who came to see them. They took 
much better than I expected to see them with our fiu>mers. 

We have had a fine crop-year. Cotton, com, peas, 

and potatoes, tumed out well, and our pork will now 

readily command $5 per ewt. 1845 may be set down 

with us as the driest and best crop-year known in many. 

Respectfully yours, Edoecojube. 

Tarboro*, Dec. 20, 1845. 



Soaking Coek. — A successful fiirmer effects a saving 
of a third to one half by soaking his com fed to horses 
in water, in barrels placed in the cellar where it cannot 
freese. 
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HBW-TOBK STATB AaBBSOULTUEAL SOOIBrr. 



Cattl$ Shaw and Fair for 1846, to bt held at Auburn, 

Sept. 15, 16, and 17. 



PREMIUM UST FOR 1840. 



(I 

(I 



{4 
(I 

l( 
14 



44 
44 
44 
44 



ON FARMS. 
For the beft cultivated farm of not leas thaii 50 acres, ezelimTe 
of woodland, regard being had to the qoantitr of produce, the 
manner and expenie of cultivation, and the profits : 

Fixsi premium, #50 | Second do., #30 

Thirddo., f90. 

The persons making application for these premiums, most sub- 
mit written answers to a series of questions, printea copies of 
which may be obtained on application to J. B. Nott, Seo'y. 

EXPERIMENTS AND ESSAYS. 
For the most satisfactory experiment of stall feeding cattle, with 

a full detail of all the circirautflinces, #!90 

For the most satisfactory ezperimeni in converting ffreen crops 
or other vegetable matters into manure, with full details, 

*c., #10 

For the most satisfactory experiment made for increasing ma- 
nures in forming compoet, •• . .#10 

For the most satiuactoiy experiment for top dressing grass,. . 10 

subsoil plowing, 10 

erwiicating Can. thiMle,10 

drainitig, 10 

irrigation, 10 

For the most satisfactory experiment on the improvement of seed 
wheat, by culture and propagation, #10 

FARM DWELUNOS. 
For the beat design accompanied with plans and elevation, com- 
bining convenience, economy, and good taste. 
For best, #15 | Second best, #10 

Competitors for the premiums on Experiraenit and Designs, 
BWt forward their manuscripu to the Secretaiy, Albany, previ- 
ous to the first of December, 1840, free of postage. 

CATTLE. 
CLASS I.—DiniHAMs. 

Beat Bull, over 3yearsold. $15 | Second beat, $10 

Third best. Diploma. 

Best bull, 2 years old, $10 | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best yearling Bull, $10 | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best bull calf, Col. Totur, ( Second best, Diploma. 

Best cow, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10. 

Third best. Diploma. 

Best heifer, 3 years qld,. ... $10 | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 

Best yearling heifer, $10 | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best heifer calf, .... Col. Tour. | Second best, Diploma. 

CLASS II.— HnBPOBDS. 



Best bull over 3 years old,. . $15 

Second best, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



Best cow, $15 

SecondbeM,; 10 

Best heifer between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



Best bull, 3 years old, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best bull between 1 and 3 

yeai* old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS in.— Dbvoms. 



Best cow, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 

and 3 years old, 10 

Second best, Dtirioma. 



Best bull, over 3 yean old, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best bull between 1 and 3 

years old .« 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS IV.- ATmsmMS. 



Best cow, $15 

Second boat. 10 

Best heifer, Detween 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS v.— Cftosffvs OF Nativx ahd IicpaovxD. 



Best cow over 3 years old, . $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best 9 year old heifer, 15 

Second best, 10 



Best cow over 3 years old, . $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Vel. Tr. 

Best heifer, 3 years old,. ... 15 
Second best, 10 



Best heifer calf. Col. Tour 
CLASS VL— Nativb Cattlk. 



Third best two years old 

heifer, Vol. Trans. 

Best yearling heifer, $5 

Second best........ Col. Tour. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 



Third best 3 yr. old heifer, . $5 

Best yearling heifer, 5 

Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best heifer calf,. . . . Col. Tour. 



Best team of 90 yoke from 

any one CO., $95 

Secondbest, 15 

n^st yoke of oxen, 15 



WORKING OXEN. 



Third best yoke,. . Vol. Trans. 
Best 10 yoke or oxen from 

anyono town, $90 

Secondbest, 10 

beooudbest, 10 | Third best, Col. Tour. 



THREE YEAR OLD 8TEBR8. 

Bestyoke, #10 | Second best $S 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best team of 10 yoke from any one county, $15. 
To boys between the ages of 10 and 90 inclusive, who shall ex- 
hibit the best broke yoke of 3 year old steeni, of their own train- 
ing, Col. Tour. 
Second best do., Diploma. | Third best do., . . Transactiona. 

TWO YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Bestyoke, $101 Secondbest, Col. Tour. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 
To boys under 10 years of age, who shall exhibit the beat 
bipke yoke of 9 year old steers, of their own training. Col. Tour. 
Secondbest, Diploma. | Third best, Vol. Ttans. 



YEARUNG STEERS. 



Col. Tour, 



Best yoke, $6 | 8ecood best 

Third best. Vol. IVans. 
IV) boys under 10 years of ace who shall exhibit the best broke 

yoke of yearling steers of &eir own training. Col. Tour. 
Second best, Diploma. | Third best, Vol. Tlrans. 

In awarding the premiums oo working oxen and steers, the sin 
gle teams will be suhjected to a trial on a loaded cart or wagon 
uikler the direction of the committee ; and particular refereaoo 
will be had to the matching, training, and docility of the animala, 
as well as their general appearance. 



#10 
$5 



FAT CATTLE AND FAT SHEEP 

Best pair fat oxen, $15 | Second best, 

Third best, Colman's Tour. 

Best ox or steer, $10 | Second best, , 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 

Best fat cow or heifer,. . . . #10 i Second best, #5 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

A fat ox taking a premium as one of a pair, cannot eompeta 
singly for another premium. 

Best fat sheep, $10 J Second best,'. Col. Tbur. 

Third best, vol. Trans. 
Applicants for the premiums on fat cattle and sheep, must ftnr- 
nish statements of the manner of feeding the animals, and the 
kind, quantity, and cost of the food. 

STALlioNS. 
CLASS l—foraaworh. 

Best, over 4 years old, $10 J Third best, Diploma 

Second best, $5 [Fourth best, Vol Ttana. 

CLASS il.— Blodrf. 

Best; over 4 years old., ... . $10 I Third best, Dipioma 

Secondbest, 5 ( Fourth best, Vot.Trana 

• 

CLASS ni.— DniavAl. 

Best, over 4 yean old, $10 I Third best, Diploma, 

Second best, 5 | Fourth best, Vol. Tranr 

THREE YEARS OLD 8TALUONS. 

Best 3 yean old stallion, . . $10 i Third best, Di]^omft 

Secondbest, $5 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans 



Best Gelding, 



GELDINGS. 
. . . #51 Second best, Vol. Tram 



MATCHED HORSES. 

Best pair, $10 | Second, Diploma 

Third best, S Vols. Trans. 

MARES. 
Bast brood mare (¥nth foal at her foot), for all work, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third Diploma. 

Fourth*" 'Vol. Transactions. 
Best brood blood mare (with foal at her foot), $10. 

Secondbest $5 (Third Diploma. 

Fourth**><Vd. Transactions. 
Best brood draught mare (with foal at her foot), $10. 

Secondbest $5 | Third Diploma 

Fourth* •• •Vol. Transactions. 

Best mare 3 yean old. $5. | Secfmdbest, Dlplomm. 

Third* •••Vol. Transactions. 



A SHEEP, 
)ljSfo I.— 



Best buck, $6 

Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 



fiOIlO Woouii). 



Best 5 ewes, < 
Second best,- 
Third best,-* 



Best buck," 
Second best, 
Third best,- 



Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 

•••••• 

CLASS n.— MiDDLB WOOLUD 



•Col. Tour. 
•••Diploma. 



Thisd 



• ••■••• $8 Best five ewes, $8 

Col. Tour. Second best,** ••.••• 'Col. Tour. 

Diploma. Third best, DCplOina 

Best pen 6 lamba, $5. 
includes the South Down, Norfolk, DorMt, Native, 4e. 



III. — ^Msxrxos Aifu TBxni Gxadbs. 

$8 I Best five ewes, $6 

• •Col. Tour. (Secondbest, Cd.Tour. 

'•••Diploma. I Third best, Diploma 

Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 
nniis class includes all those generally denominated Merinoa, 
whether of pure or nized blood. 



CLASS 

Best buck, 

Second beiit, 

Third best, • 



J 
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Mabch. 



Bmh back,< 
Becondbest,' 
Third best," 



CLASS IV.— SAxom ahs twmtm. QBAsxa. 



•8 Bast five ewes, 
•Col. Tour. Second beat, • • • 
> • Diploma, i Third best, • • • • ' 
Beet pen 5 lambe, $5. 
niieclaee inclndee all thoee generally denominated Saxons, 
whether of pore or mixed blood. 



$8 

Col. Tonr. 
•Diploma. 



SWINE. 

Best boar, over lOmonlhs, $101 Best sow, $10 

Second best,. Col Tour. ) Second best,. Col. Tour. 

Third best.. Diploma. [Third best. Diploma. 

Best lot or mgs under 10 months, not less tnan four in number, 
Colman's Tour. Second best, Diploma. 
In awarding jn-emiums on hogs, reference will be had not mere- 
ly to size or present condition, but to that proportion between bone 
uid meat vfhich iNromises the greatest value from the least amount 

offeed. 

POITLTRY. 
For the best lot of Dorking fowls, not less than 3, one cock 

and twoheus, $8 

For the bMt lot of Black Poland, not less than three, S 

For the best lot of large fowls, not less than three, 3 

For the best pair of ducks,. . $3 | For the best pair of turkeys, a 

For the best pair of geese, a 

For the best and greatest variety of bam yard fowls owned by the 

exhibitor, $10. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS. 



Best Plow,* Silver Medal . 

Second do Di^oma. 

Third do Vol. Trans. 

Best subsoil plow, Silver Med. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best farm wagon. Silver Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best Harrow, Silver Medal. 
Best Cultivator, Silver Medal. 
Best fanning null,Silver Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

Tliird do Vol. Transactions. 
Best horse power, Silver Med. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Traiisactions. 
Best com stalk cutter, Sil. Med. 
Second do Diploma 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best threshing machine, 

Silver Medal. 
Second do , Diploma. 

Third do VoL Transactions. 
Best drill barrow. Diploma. 
Best straw cutter. Silver Medal. 
* The trial of plows will take 



2d best straw cutter. Diploma. 
Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best com and cob crusher. $10 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best clover machine, $10 

Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. IVansactions. 
Best flax and hemp dresser. $10 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best horse cart, Diploma. 



Bestox cart,>> do 

Best horse rake, do 

Best ox yoke, do 

Best farm harness, • • • ■ do 

Bestsaddle, do 

Best ^in cradle, • • • - do 

Best SIX hand rakes, • • do 

Best six hay forks, • • • do 

Best six grass scythes, do 

Best six cradle scythes, do 

Best six dnng forks, • • do 

Best six axes, do 

Best six hoes, do 

Best hay rigging, $5 

place on Tuesday, Sept. 15th. 



For the best and most numerous collection of agricolttuul imple- 
ments, $10. 

Also, fen* the best and most numerous collection of agricultural 
implements manufactured in the state of New- York, by or under 
the supervision of the exhibitor, •Silver Medal. 



First Premium,' 
Second do 



PLOWING MATCH. 

•••• $15 I Third premiimi, $10 

12 I Fourth do Colman's Tour. 

Fifkh,>*»«Vol. Transactions. 
For bo>'s under eighteen years of age : 

First premium, $10 | Second, $5 

Third, • • • • Vol. Transactions. 
One-fourth of an acre vriW be required to be plowed within an 
hour and a quarter, with 15 minutes for rest— the furrow slice to 
be not over 12 inches wide, nor leas than 8 inches in depth. The 
plowman to drive his own team, and the furrow dice to remain 
as left by the plow. 

BUTTER. 

For the best lot (quality as well as quantity considered,)made from 
five cows, in 30 successive days— 25 lbs of the butter to be ex- 
hibited, $25. 
Secondbest, $15 { Third best, $10 

Compliance with the following rules will be strictly required of 
'those who compete for these premiums, viz : The cows to be fed 
on pasture, green com-4talk fodder, or grass cut for the purpose, 
only. No grain, roots or slops of any description, to be fed during 
the trial, nor for fiAeen days preceding the trial. The cows to be 
owned by the competitors previoos to the 1st day of Feb'y, 1846, 
The milk drawn from the cows on some one day during the trial 
to be accurately weighed and measured, and the result stated. A 
sample of at leaat 25 lbs. of the batter so made to be exhibited 
at the fair at Auburn, for the inspection of the examining commit. 
tee. The particular breed of the cows to be stated, if known, and 
the method o( making and preservinff the butter. A certificate 
signed by the owners of the cows, and at least one other person 
who sMisled in milking and making the butter, detailing the above 
particulara, will be required. 

The executive committee believe that few if any premiums of- 
fered on neat cattle will restUt in greater benefit to the farming 
intrr»>«t, than thoiie on the products of the dairv, providing fixed 
mien, reonirinr uniformity of feed, be faithfully enforced. The 
ocreased list of prcmiimiB is offered with the hope it wiU induce 



extensive competition throughout the state. Let this object be ac- 
complished, and an opinion ^iprosimating to accuracy may be 
formed bv the public which of tlie several breeds of cows are th« 
best for dairy purposes, and from those that prove the best, further 
improvement may be made. 



Second best,- 
Third best,-** 
Fourth be«l,» 
Fifth best,-" 



• Col. Tour 
-Silver MedaL 

• ••••Diploma. 
••Vol. Trans. 



Best 25 pounds made in June,$10 

Second best, Col's Tour. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 lbs. made at any time, 
$IS. 

The claimants for premiums must state in writing the time when 
it was made ; the number of cown kept on the fturm ; the mode of 
keeping ; the treatment of the cream and milk before churning ; 
the mode of churning^ winter and summer ; the method of freeing 
the butter from the milk ; the quantity and kind of salt used ; whe- 
ther saltpetre or any other substances have been employed. 

The butter ofiered for premiums must be presented in butter 
tubs, jars or firkins. 



Best 100 Ibs.,< 
adbest,*^* 



5th do 



CHEESE. 
One year old and over. 

- $15. [3d best,— 

•Col Tour.J 4th do •••• 



>Vol. Transactions. 



•Silver Medal. 
'Diploma. 



Less than one year old. 

Best 100 lbs., $15 ad best, Silver Medal. 

adbest, Col. Tonr. ) 4th do DiploiBft. 

5th do Vol. Transactions. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offiered. must state 
in writing the time when it was made ; the niunber or cows kept; 
whether the cheese was made from one, two or more milkings ; 
whether any addition is made of cream ; the quantity of rennet 
used, and the mode of preparing it; the mode of pressure, and the 
treatment of cheese afterwards. 



DAIRIES. 

For the best cheese dairy, $50] Secondbest, $9$ 

Third best,^^--$20. 
B' P. JoHitsoR, of Rome, Oneida county. Chairman. 
For the best butter dairy, $25 | Second do $15 I Thii^ do $1$ 

Zadoc Pkatt, of Prattsville, Chairman. 

The competitors for the above premiums must comply with the 
following regulations. Thev must state the actual product of the 
cheese or butter dairv, the locality of such dairy in latitude ; the 
composition of the soil as near as may be where the dairy form is 
situated ; the kind of gross used for posture and for hoy; the quan- 
tity, in pounds, of milk per cow on the average and in the ogirre- 
gate ,* tne quantitv of cneese or butter to the hundred pounds of 
milk produced ; the gross quantity of milk and cheese, or butter, 
produced, the quality of the cheese or butter, the meth<xl of mak- 
ing, the breed of cows composing the dairy, and all such other de- 
tails procured as shall determine the most profitable mode of con 
ducting the cheese or butter dairy business. 

SUGAR. 

Best 25 lbs. maple sugar, . . $10 j Third best. Dirioeaft. 

Secondbest, 5 ( Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

For the best 25 Ibs.of cornstalk sugar, Silver Medal. 

No premium to be awarded imless the sample offered shall be 
deemed worthy of it. 

The process of manufacture and clarifying must be particularly 
stated m reference to the maple and comsialk sugar. 



SILK. 



Best specimen manufactured, 
(woven into cloth or rib- 
bons.) $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best.. . . . Colman's Tour. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best specimen not less than one 
pound reeled silk, $5 

Second best, Dij^oma. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 



Best specimen sewing silk, not 
less than one pound, of domes- 
tic growth, $10 

Second best, g 

Tliird best, Diploma. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best one-half bushel cocoons. 
1845 $10 

Second best,. . . .CoUnan's Tour. 

Tliird best, Diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woolen blankets, $5— Sec- 
ond, 4— Third, a. 

Best ten yards flannel, $5 — Sec- 
ond, 4— Third, 3. 

Best 10 yards woolen cloth, $5 — 
Second, 4— Third, 8. 

Best woolen carpet,$5 — Second, 
4— Third, 3. 

Best tow cloth, 15 yards, $3— 
Second, diploma. 

Best 10 yards linen, $5 — Second 
4— Third, 3. 

B<«t 10 yards linen diaper, $5 — 
Second, 4— Third, 3. 

Best hearth rug, $5— Second, 
4— Thiid, 3— Fourth, 2— Fifth, 
Trans— Sixth, Dip. 

Best 10 yards kersey, $3— Sec- 
ond best. 2— Third. Trans. 

Best rag carpet, 15 yards, $3— 
Second, »— Third, Trans. 

Best bed quilt, or other bed or 
premiums, at the opli<Mi of the 



Best double carpet coveriet,94~- 

Secoiid, 3— liiird, 2^Fourth, 

Trans. 
Best pair woolen knit stockings, 

$2— Seoond, Trans. — ^Thiid,' 

Diploma. 
Best wove woolen slockinga, 

$2— Second, Trans— —liiinl. 

Dip. 
Best cotton wove stnckings, 

$2— Second. Vol. Trans.— 

Third, Diploma. 
Best lb. of linen sewing thread, 

$2— Second, Trans — ^Third, 

Dip. 
Best linon woven 8tockinn,$2— 

Second, Trans.— Thira, Dip. 
Best linen knit stockings, $2— 

Second, Trans.— Thiid, Dip. 
Best knit cotton stockings, $2— 
Second, Tr.- Third, Diploma, 
window furniture, disoretioaaiy 
committee 
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FRUIT. 
For the froatflft varietf table applM, iff. 
For the Moond greatest,. . . . td | For the third greatest, Vol. TV. 
For the best twelve soru, not leas than three of each, #3 

Best new seedling apple, fS 

For the greatest variety of table pears, 3 

For the seccMid greatest, V«4. 

For the srealesi variety of winter pear^ " 

For the best twelve quinces, " 

For the best twelve peaches, " 

For the best twenty-four phnns^ ; " 

For the best six banches of native grapes, ** 

For the best six bunches of foreign grapes, ** 

For the best dozen Figs, Dil^oma. 



l( 
t( 

u 
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14 
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For the second best. 

For best one-half doxen oranges. 

For best " " lemons, " 

For best doaen ne<^arines, " 

For best dosen apricoti, , " 

For best doaen pomegranates, '* 

For best pint wlmonds, " 



Vol. Trans. 

t( 4t 
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41 
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iicMlcwtf, That a committee of be appointed by the Execa- 

tive Committee, who shall report at the next annual meeting a list 
of not exceeding 30 kinds of apples, which shall be in their opinion 
best adapted to the eoonomical demands of the people of this state, 
and to be beit suited to the different localities of the same, cohx- 
luiaing their most extensive use in all seanons, for home consump* 
tion, and for exportation, the individual names of said fruits, a 
drawing of each separate kind, with a particular description 
thereof; and that ia this connection they also talDs into conaidara- 
tion the several classes of fine fruits as adapted Ui the above pur- 
poses, and dollars be appropriated as in the judgment of the 

Executive Committee shall be necesMry to accomplish tfaii 
object. 

Commtltts.— L. F. AUen, Black Rock ; Dr. A. Stevens, New. 
York ; Dr. A. Thompson, Aauora; I. C. Piatt, Flattshoigb; Prof. 
J. Jackson, Schenectady. 

FLOWERS. 
For the greatest variety and quantity, SUver Medal. 
For the second rrealest,. . . . Dip. | For third greatfut, Vol. Trans. 

For the best Floral ornament. Silver Medal. 
For the second best, . . Diploroa. | For best seedling Dahlia, Dipi 

For third best, Vol. TVans. I For the second best. Vol. Trans. 

For the best tWenty^five varieties of Dahlias, Silver Medal. 

For the second best, Dip. | For the third best,.... Vol. Tr. 

For the most beautiful boqnet, composed of not less than twelve 
varieties. Col. Tour. 

Second best, Dip. | Tliird best, Vol. Trans. 

For the greatest variety of house plants owned by one indi- 
vidual, Diploma Second greatest. Vol. Trans. 

For the best 20 varieties German asters, . . . Vol. Trans. 

For best six varieties carnation pink, " 

For best 12 varieties roses in bloom, Di^oma. 

Second best, Vol. Trans. 

For best 3 varieties of Cactus in bloom, Dip. 

For best 3 varieties Camellia Japoniea, in bloom . . . Dip. 

For be»t single Camellia in bloom, Diploma. 

Best 6 Geraniums in bloom, Dij^oma. 

Second best, Vol. TransL 

VEGETABLES. 



9t best sulks celenr, 2 vols Tr. 
best heads cauliflower, " 
best heads broccoli,. . ^ 

19 best white table tur* 
neps, vol.Tr. 

13 best carrots, " 

12 best table beets, " 

13 best parsnips, 

13 best onions, 

3 best heads of cabbage, 
13 best tomatoes, " 

3 best purple egg plants, " 

13 best sweet potatoes, . . Trans. 

13 best watermelons,!.. Trans. 

Discretionary premiums will 

products not above emumeraied. 
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Best half peck>Lima b'ns, vl. Tlr 
Best half-peck Windsor 

beans, 

Bast bunch double pars- 

ley, 

Three best squashes,. . . . 

I^argest pumpkin, 

13 best ears seed corn,. . 
Best half peck table po- 

«atoes 93 

Second best, Trans. 

Best seedling pouto, $5 

13 Camelebpe melons,. . Trans. 

be awaided on ehoiea gardaa 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best Iron Gate for farm purposes,, Silver Medal. 

** . Ornamental cast-iron vase, on pedastal, Diploma. 

" Sample drain tile, Diploma. 

" quarter of an acre of osier willow, and the best specimens 
manufactured from the product, 88. 
Best specimen wire hnrdle fence, to b« aecompaoied with an aa* 
count of cost, Silver Biedal. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
Will be awarded for— - 
1st— Stoves and other Manafactnrea of Iron. 
9d — Paintings and Drawings. 
Sd— Ornamental Shell, Needle, and Wax work. 
4th— Implements and Machineryt 
Also, for all such other articles and prodnets not enomeratad 
above, as shall be deemed worthy of encouragement. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Best crop of wheat raised upon any one farm, $15. 
Seeoiid best, $10 | TUrd best, 3 vob. TranMctions. 



Bast crop of spring wheat raised upon any one farm, $15. 

Second best, $tO| Third best, 9 vols. Transaeti< 

Bast crop of Indian com raised upon any one farm, $15. 

Second best, $10 J Third best. Vol. Transactions, 

Best crop of barley raised upon any one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of rye raised upon aiiy one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best. Vol. Tranaactions. 

Best crop of oats raised upon any one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of potatoes, for table, raiaed upon any one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 i Third best, vol. Transactions. 

Best cr<^ of potatoes, quantity considered, raised upon any ooa 

farm, $10. 

Second best. $5 [ Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of sugar beets raised upon any one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

BMt crop of mangel wurtael raised upon any one farm, $10L 

SecoiMi best, $5 | Third best. Vol Transactions. 

Best crop of rota baga raised upon any one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best, Vol. Transactiooa. 

Best crop of carrots raised upon any one farm, $10. 

Second best, $5 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Itest cr<^ of peas raised upon anv one farm, $10. 
Second best, $5 (Thinl best. Vol. Tranaactions. 

N. B. It is understood the above premiums are to be awarded 
for crops raised in the usunal cultivation of the farm — to includa 
the enure crop raised in each case. It is not intended to offer 
premiums for crops raised on small parcels of land— by unosual 
manuring and cmtivauon. 

Best acre af oom, for fodder, $5. 

Best half acre of hops, $5 I Best half acre of tobacco, $8 

Best half acre of flax, 5 ) Best acre of cabbage, 5 

Best acre of broom corn, $5. 

Best acre of clover seed, $10. 
Second best, Cd. Tour. | Third best. Vol. TVansaetioos. 

Best acre of timothy seed, $10. 
Second best, Col. Tour. (Third best, Diploma. 

Those who preaent claims to premiums for farm cropa mnsi 
state in writing the followiujg particulars : The condition of the 
soil at the commencement ofcultivation for the crop, the previooa 
crop and cultivation, and quantity d manure used upon it, the 
quantity and kind of manure the present season, the quantity and 
sort of seed used, the time and maimer of sowinfl[, cleaning and 
harvesting the crop, the amount of the crop determined by actual 
weight or measurement, and the expense of cultivation. Hie 
land shall be measured by some surveyor, who shall svrear to the 
correcmess of his survey, and that it was made with a chain and 
compass, and the claimant of the premium, with two other persons 
who assisted in measuring, shall certify under oath as to the quan- 
tity produced from the piece of land mentioned in the eertifleata 
of the surveyor— and a sample of min shall be prdsented at the 
annual meeting, with the oath of the applicant that the same is a 
fair sample of me whole crop. 

The statements reouired from those who compete for the premi- 
ums on farms and neld crops,^musl be sent to J^B. Nott, Re- 
cording Secretary, Albany, previous to the 1st of December, 1840, 
and the preininros will be avfarded at the annual meeting of tho 
Society on tlie third Wednesday of January. 

N. B. Plate will be substituted for money, on the application of 
the persons receiving the premium. 

PREMIUMS FOB. 1847—1848-1848. 

Whereas, The Agricultural Society of the State of New- York 
has not an experimental farm ; and Kerens, to some extent, sat- 
isfactory experiments can be made by intelligent fanners on their 
own farms ; therefore, 

Resolved, llial the undermentioned list of premiums be offered 
to induce public spirited individuals to lend their valuable aid in 
extending the boundaries of accurate rural knowledge. 

Three pramimns will be awarded of $30, $30, and $10, in Ja»> 
nary, 1848. For the best experiment upon a herd of not leas than 
8 cows, to determine the relative advantages of soiling, or depas- 
taring milch covrs. The experiment to be conducteo as follows : 

1st. The experiment most commence on the first day of May, 
and be continued imtil the first day of November. 

9d. The eowa to be divided in two lots oCfoor each. One lot to 
be soiled, the other depastured. Before commencing the experi- 
ment, each lot must be weighed and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the committee. It is necessary that the two lots shall 
be as near alike in weight and milking properties as poasibie. 

dd. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daily. 

4th. The manure made from those soilea to be ascertained in 
coids. 

5th. An account to be kept of the expense of soilinir, also a de- 
tailed statement of the entire maaa|[ement,together ¥nth the mea- 
surement of the land occupied in soiling, awl each to be retained 
to the committee. 

0th. A description and measarement of the land occupied for 
pasture, also to be made. 

7th. Each lot to be weighed at the eoneluaion of the experiment. 

For the best experiment to be continued through three crops, to 
ascertain in bushels of graiq and weight of stalks or straw the 
actual value of manore to a farmer. The experiments to be eon- 
ducted as foUowS) vis : 

Isi. Three contiguous acres of ground shall be selected. 

9d. One acre of which shall be manured with not more than ten 
cords of ooouion bam yard mannre the first year, and plowed on- 
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der. The second mere to be nanvred with fermented or compoet- 
ed manure, to be applied in any manner the experimenter chooses 
— ^bm a fall acconnt of the mode is to be made, and the manner of 
appticatiou. Also, an accurate account of the cost of the material 
and its application. 

dd. The three acres are to be planted with com the first year ; 
the second to be sowed with barley or oats ; the third crop to be 
winter griun ; an accurate account of the yield of each crop to be 
kept. 

4th. A full account of the whole muiagement and all the de- 
tails respecting the culture and the circumstances affecting the 
crop. 

6th. The several kinds of soil to be particularly described, and 
specimens transmitted to the State Society for analysis before 
commencing the experiment — and also at the conclusion of the 
experiment— discrimmating carefully between each acre. 
For the best, #40. 9d best, #30. 3d best, #S0. 

N. B. The specimens of soil to be selected for analysis, must be 
taken from the surface in different parts of the acre. Where the 
acre is green swaid, the sample must be taken just at the termin- 
ation of the roots of the grass. Specimens should also be selected 
from the depth of 7 or eight inches. At all events, immediately 
below the usual depth to whieh the plow runs. The specimens of 
soil must in no case be mixed ; and should consist of about 1 lb., 
sewed in a cotton bag. 

#90 will be paid at the annual meeting of the societv in 1848 to 
the person who will make the most satinactory agricultural expe- 
riment, accuracy and the impoit^ce of the experiment to be 
taken into consideration. A full detail of the experiment and its 
results must accompany the apid>cation. 

For the best managed entire flock of sheep of not less than 100, to 

be awarded at the annual meeting in 1648. 

Best, #30 9dbest, #90 3d best, #10 

The applieant for these premiums will be required to furnish the 
Societywith the following information, viz : 

let. The kind and quantity of food and its value. 

2d. The quantity and quality of wool— this to be determined by 
its being submitted to the staging of some respectable manufac- 
turing establishment, whose certificate shall accompany the appli- 
cation for the premium. 

9d. The number of the increase. 

4tfa. Kind of sheep and the number of ewee, wethers and bucks. 

6th. The value or sheep when fattened, and the value of lambs 
for the butcher. 



WOODLANDS. 



Mr. Tucker — ^There are two objects which actuate 
in the removal of timber from the forest. The first of 
these is to cldar lands hitherto unimproved, and render 
them fit for cultivation, while the second is to famish 
ftiel for the necessary purposes of heat, and timber for 
the various uses which the circumstances of life require. 
Where the former object is to be attained, it is desirable 
to perform the operation of cutting over at a season 
when the roou and stumps will be least liJcely to throw 
up new shoots, and also when decay will be the most 
rapid and effectual, while In the latter case a contrary 
effect is sought fbr, and a time should be improved 
when reprcMluction will be likely most effecttially to 
ensae. Nature, as if ever mindftd of the convenience 
as wcrfl as the wants of man, has kindly provided for 
both desideratums, and it is only for us to consult her 
wise arrangements in order to avail ourselves of the 
facilities she offers in order to effect our own purposes. 
And as if more fhlly to aid in our designs in regard to 
both, she has arranged her plans so as to bring the time 
for our action at a season when other labors do not pre- 
sent their most pressing demands. 

The economy of vegetable physiolog^y is a subject 
which may well invite the study of the cultivator of the 
soil. It is one with which most cultivators of the pre. 
sent day are somewhat familiar, so that any remarks on 
that point, if our limits would permit, wotild, perhaps, 
be wholly out of place. It is a fact well known to all 
that there are seasons of the year when the flow of sap 
or blood of plants flows most freely, and the slightest 
wound upon a shrub or tree will cause it to flow 
abundantly. Then we have only to carry the cause far- 
ther and we see a much greater effect. Cut off a tree 
near the groimd at these seasons, and this bleeding will 
be manifest at every pore imtil a &tal exhaustion takes 
place, and deaths and its consequent attendant, decay 
ensues. These seasons, as every body knows, are spring, 
while the freezing and thawing 6i the ground continues, 
and in autumn, while similar agencies are going for- 
ward. These are imquestionably the best times for 
dutro\f\ng timber lands^ and causing root and sttunp to 



pass quickly away. All who are acquainted with the 
growth of chestnut timber, must know full well its as- 
tonishing powers at reproduction by throwing up suck- 
ers. We once, in our ignorance, had the presumptive 
folly to cut several trees of this timber, in the freez- 
ing and thawing month of March, but no monument of 
this folly now remains. From about twenty bleeding 
ttumpt produced by the operation, not a single sprout 
ever sprung up to gladden our eyes with the cheering 
assurance that " there is hope of a tree though it be cut 
down," and but a very few years went by before every 
vestige of these decaying stumps was gone. This sad 
experiment, be it known, was performed in %DOodland 
where no cattle, or sheep, or any such things were per- 
mitted to graze, consequently the fulure was owing 
wholly and entirely to the chopping at an injudicious 
and filial time. But the evil did not stop here. The 
quality of the timber was depreciated by the operation; 
it was neither so fine in consistency, nor so durable as 
neighboring trees cut at more appropriate seasons. 

Ye who value yotur timber and your timber lands, we 
say to you, one and all, keep your axes out of them so 
long as the Ides of March hold influence. During this 
sloppy winter month you had better be employed in 
preparing fuel at your doors, and splitting rails on some 
dry bank, from timber previously cut. " Woodman,*' 
if you value your timber land, <' spare that tree," at all 
times and in all seasons when 6rees bleed from the 
slightest incision of the axe, or from any other little 
accident which may produce a woimd i!h>m which the 
sap will flow. 

We have now given what we consider the very worst 
time for cutting timber, with regard to the preservation 
of the woodlot. and have very honestly exposed an act 
of our own folly in proof of it. With equal frankness, 
we offer our experience with regard to the very best 
time for this operation, and this part of the story is soon 
told. December and January are decidedly the best 
months for this part of the farmer's service and it 
may, in most seasons be eontmued until the middle 
of February. Beyond this time, your deponent would 
not go, and he would rather keep four or five weeks 
back of it, shuddering, as near as posiible to the win- 
ter solstice. It is a fact that all may witness, if 
they will not take our word for it, that the stumps 
where trees are taken off in winter will bleed more or 
less in spring, and ftxrther, that the longer they hare 
been cut the less the flow of sap will be, a fact owing 
to the circumstance that the longer the pores or ampu- 
tated sap vessels have been exp<Med to the atmosphere, 
and perhaps partly from the influence of frost, the more 
inactire they become, and in consequence the less ik- 
cility they offer for the escape of sap. Now it is this 
bleeding that we would stop, and turn all the resoureee 
of the roots into a new channel, nourishing a new set of 
shoots. Some cheap substance might, tmdoubtedly, be 
applied to stop it entirely, but farmers do not know 
how to spend time to doctor stumps, though some of 
our medical faculty might, perhaps, be well spared for 
that service. 

But again to our experiment. We have cut chestnut 
trees in December, that gave shoots of a dozen feet the 
next season, while other reproductive trees gare growth 
according to the character of their species in the same 
ratio. 

Next to the dead of winter, June, the sweet month of 
smiling skies and more smiling flowers, offers perhaps, 
the best time for cutting timber. The forests are then 
again taking a temporary rest, and the ftmctions of life 
are comparatively relaxed and inactive. The influence 
of heat too, for though heat is the reverse of cold, \l» 
effects are in some respects similar, undoubtedly con- 
tributes to make the month fiivorable. 

But here we would say again, keep near the summer 
solstice, for the nearer the better. We have cut timber 
in Jtme and had sprouts start handsomely that season, 
and in the dry season of 1846, we noticed such a fiust 
particularly. There is one important consideration to 
be attended to when timber is cut in this month. It 
should be divested of its bark as soon as possible so as 
to give a full exposure of the newly formed cambium to 
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the influence of the sun and the atmosphere. When 
this is done> the cambium or sap-wood acquires a firmness 
which will enable it to last, even if exposed to the 
weather, for years. Indeed, in point of firmness, it 
will not fall much if any behind the heart- wood of the 
tame tree. We know of no purpose for which timber 
can be applied by the farmer, for which we can ofier 
any objection to its beings cut in this month, if it sea^ 
sons with the bark off* There is one consideration 
only, in our mind, which gives winter a preference for 
chopping. That is, that it is a season when the tanner 
is more released firom other labors, and hence, in our 
climate, it is a season which seems admirably set apart 
for the operation. But chop when you will, if for 
timber, strip the bark as loon as possible, if you would 
arrest the progress of decay. 

Another cousideration to be attended to to ikcilitate 
reproduction, is to cut close to the ground, and economy 
in timber also indicates the aame thing. 

Yours, truly, Wm. Bacon. 

Mount OiceoUj Jan. 10, 1846. 

ON PLOWING- 



Mr. Editor — ^Reverting, as is my custom during 
stormy weather, or a season of comparative leisure, to 
the back volumes of the Cultivator, fbr instruction, as 
well as amusement, and sure to find it, my attention 
has been often directed to the subject of plowing — ^that 
most important of all labors — and my mmd having of 
late been much exercised on that topic, I have been led 
to re-examine the very numerous articles relating 
thereto, which I find scattered up and down your in- 
valuable pages, forming an almost endless variety of 
information on a business that demands far more of our 
consideration than it has ever yet received. And 
assuredly, the most interesting and important of all 
those articles is that which occurs at p. 10, vol. viii., 
number for Jan., 1841, continued at p. 11, of the next 
number, which may be said to form the text-book of 
this country as well as of England, embracing as it does, 
a very minute account of the most important trials of 
the plow in both countries, and which may be said to 
set the matter pretty much at rest, so far as comparative 
merit is concerned. But it must be confessed, that is a 
subject which I do not at present go in for. My busi- 
ness being with a much more important consideration, 
namely, Uie degree of cultivation bestowed by the plow 
—of tsLT greater consequence than that performed by the 
harrow and roller combined; the pulverization being 
as perfect at the bottom as on the top of the Airrow, 
quite out of the reach of those implements, and ren- 
dering, in a great degree, their aid unnecessary, es- 
pecially in autumnal plowing, which is beginning to 
receive that consideration which its importance demands. 
And to this view of the case I am brought by the late 
trial of plows of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society^ 
exhibition, during the three days of which, the center- 
draught plow of Prouty It Mears, was kept going on 
an at^oining field, from which a very heavy crop of 
com had been removetl; the stalks, full of vigor and of 
enormous growth, with weeds four feet in height, being 
buried as though they had never been, by a pair of 
horses, carrying a furrow nine inches deep and fif- 
teen inches wide; the plow, a considerable portion 
of the time requiring no holder. Here I saw and 
understood the meaning of the term spade plowing; for 
assuredly, no one could more perfectly pulvervize the 
soil with the spade than was done, to the depth of nine 
inches, with the plow. And on visiting the scene of 
action, after rain, snow, and frost, I am convinced that 
a double plowing and thrice harrowing after any other 
plow could not have brought about such a state of 
thorough cultivation, with no danger of winter wash- 
ing. It need not be added, this plow again took the 
first premium at the match. 

But I have an act of justice to perform, which I re- 
spectfully ask you to assist me in rendering, by the use 
ofyuurvery widely disseminated pages, in declaring 
that to Messrs. Prouty and Mears, are the public indebt- 



ed for the* first introduction of the principle of Centre- 
Draught among us. And although the Farmer's Monthly 
Visitor observed very truly, that " Mr. Prouty of Bos- 
ton, is undoubtedly entitled to the credit of inventing 
and making this first g^eat improvement of the Ameri- 
can plow,** yet there are many who consider the ques- 
tion of priority of invention not fully decided. To such 
I have only to produce the testimony, borne by your* 
self, in the article above mentioned, as affording the 
dearest proof that at the trial at Worcester, in 1840, 
which embracedihe plows of Prouty fc Mears, Ruggles 
& Nourse, Howard, Wilson, Stevens, Stewart, Bergen, 
Whiting, and Bamaby & Mooer, the Prouty plow was 
the only one that worked on the principle of Centre- 
Draft. It is well known, that, with a stn^/e exem' 
41 lion, plows are so constructed, that the point of the 
share is in that line, &c. "The plow noted as an ex- 
ception, being Prouty It Mears' Centre Draft, which 
obtained a premium of $100 at the Worcester &ir, 
and which worked 100 per cent, easier than some 
other plows on the ground, the draft being equal on 
both sides of the beam, as was proved by its showii^ 
no disposition to deviate from its course when left to 
its own guidance, and of course, imposing no labor on 
the plowman or team in their eflbrts to keep it in a 
proper position." 

To those who enquire « What is the meaning of the 
term center-draught?" a writer has given a satisfisctory 
answer. " The center-draft of a plow is proved by the 
power applied for its guidance — and the plow that has 
a perfect center draft, would require no guitlance at the 
handles in a soil of equal moisture, provided the draft 
was applied in a straight line with the furrow." Proutyl 
plow must therefore be the beau ideal of the principle 
of center-draught, according to the report of the com- 
mittee on plowing at the meeting of St. George's, DeU 
which says — <'The second premium for plowing is 
awarded to Wm. Banks, Prouty & Mean* center-draft 
plow. No. 54, it being impossible to award the firet 
premium to the plow — so perfect in all its parts as to 
go without guiding — ^the premium being intended for 
the plowman and not for the plow." 

I find that this plow was not permitted to enter for the 
premium at Prince George's Md., the present year, 
« having already obtained the highest award" — the 
highest praise in the committee's power to bestow, and 
I would beg to recommend the practice worthy of 
adoption elsewhere, as being fkr preferable to the award 
of second premiums, which never give satisfaction to 
any one. Middletown, Del, L. D. 



IMPROVED SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 



Luther Tuckrr, Esq. — ^Having recently received 
a letter from Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire, England, and believing some extracts from it 
will possess sufficient interest to insure them a cordial re- 
ception to many patrons of the Cultivator, I herewith take 
the liberty of enclosing them to you for publication. It 
will be perceived '.hat these extracts, principally relate 
to premiums recently awarded to Short-Horn Durhams, 
at some of the principal cattle shows in England and 
Scotland. They can hardly fail of being interesting to 
gentlemen whose efforts are directed to the improve- 
ment of the cattle of this country, and particularly so, 
to such as have purchased from my herd, cattle possess- 
ing the same strain of blood as those to which Mr. 
Bates alludes. 

Mr. Bates remarks, <' I think I gave you an account 
in my former letter, of Mr. C. W. Harvey -s, of Walton, 
(near Liverpool,) successful exhibition of his Short- 
Horn bull Walton, at the Beverly show of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, having obtained the highest 
premium for the best bull of any age. This bull Wal- 
ton, was from the own sister of the dam of Lady Bar 
rington, 3d, (513) which latter cow I sent out to Ame- 
rica to you, Sept. 1844. The sire of Walton is .Loco- 
motive, (4242,) whose dam and your Duke of Welling- 
ton's dam is my premium cow Oxford, (752.) 
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« The bull Walton was also exhibited at the late 
g^eat meeting of the Liverpool Agricultural Show, and 
received the highest honor of being the best aged bull 
exhibited beyond two years old; and his son, named the 
Lad of Safton, received the highest honor of being de- 
clared the best bull under two years old. Lad of Saf- 
ton's dam was got by my Duke of Northumberland. 
In the evening after the exhibition, the bull Walton 
was shipped, and sent to Dumfries to the great annual 
meeting of the Highland Agricultural %>ciety of Scot- 
land ; wl^ere the premiums are open to all England ; 
and he there again received the highest premium for 
the best Bull of any age; and was esteemed the best 
bull ever exhibited in Scotland, of the Short-Horn breed. 
The second best bull exhibited at Dumfries, of the 
Short-Horn breed, belonged to Mr. Wm. Jobson, and 
was got by my second Duke of Northumberland; so that 
the best bulls exhibited were of the Duke of Northum- 
berland tribe of cattle, and owed their superiority to 
that blood. The public mind in England begins to see 
more and more of the merits of this tribe of cattle. 
The late Earl Spencer and other breeders, have recent- 
ly been purchasing descendants of my stock. Mr. C. 
W. Harvey, owner of Walton, previous to his exhibi- 
tion at Liverpool, let a son of Walton for 60 guineas, 
(about $300,) for the use of 12 cows; and I have let 
bulls higher than this — 75 guineas for the use of 12 
cows. I have no doubt that Mr. Bell, (who is his 
owner,) will readily sell the young bull out of your 
Lady Barrington, 3d, at 100 guineas, though he is a 
red color. The fashion here is roan, and such is the 
caprice here at present, that a roan color will give one- 
third more price. Walton is a roan, out of a red, 
Lady Barrington, and his calves are mostly roan or 
white. 

The original Dutchess family are red and white, with 
an occasional roan. My 5()th Dutchess is white, the 
only white one that has been of that family, and she is 
by Duke of Northumberland." 

I might multiply extracts from the letter of this vete- 
ran scientific breeder, which doubtless would be accepta- 
ble to many who are devoting their time and means to 
improve the breed of cattle of this country ; the emi- 
nent success which has crowned the steady, unwavering 
perseverance of this gentleman for a period of 60 years, 
would prove an immense value to the agriculturists of 
this country, yhould the example here presented be fol- 
lowed by our countrymen, in the improvement of the 
diflerent breeds of cattle in this country. Mr. Bates is 
now over 80 years of age, and is blessed with the en- 
joyment of uninterrupted health, and continues to devote ! 
his time and energies to agricultural pursuits, with a 
perseverance which is characteristic of the devotion of 
a man of thirty. Permit me to add in the language of 
another, speaking of Mr. Bates as a breeder: — "This 
gentleman was not the copyist but the contemporary of 
Mr. Colling, with whom he lived on terms of friendly 
intercourse, and as breeders, they indulged in a free 
interchange of views and opinions. It was not, there- 
fore surprising that they arrived at the same conclusions, 
and pursued the same means, and aimed at the same 
results. Those who feel any interest in the subject will 
And much that is curious and instructive, in a close 
examination of Mr. Bates* course of breeding, which 
may be done by reference to the Herd- Book, and by a 
little subsequent arrangement of the materials, he will 
then find such an investigation is the better worth pe- 
rusing, since the .i wards of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety In 1839, have borne such ample testimony to its 
success. Those who make this analysis may have to 
acknowledge that " elote breeding " incompetent hands, 
is the acme of the science." 

Mr. Bates principally attributes his success in breed- 
ing to the blood of his Dutchess tribe, which were 
originally bred by the ancestors of the Duke of North- 
umberland, of which he says, in a communication 
addressed to the publishers of the print of his celebra- 
ted prize bull Duke of Northumberland — « I have un- 
doubted information from the best authority for saying 
that this tribe of Short-Horns was in the possession of 
the ancestors of the present Duke fi>r two centuries, and 



that Sir Hugh Smsrthson, the grandlkther of the present 
Duke, kept up the celebrity o£ this tribe of cattle by 
paying the utmost attention to their breeding, having 
purchased my original cow of this tribe of cattle of the 
late Charles Colling, Esq., of Ketton, near Darlington, 
35 years ago; they had been in the poaeaeion of Mr. 
Colling 20 years, who purchased his original cow fron 
Stanwix, of the agent of the Duke of Northomberlandy 
and called her Dutchess.'' 

Mr. Bates has retained in his posession all the females 
of the descendants of this heifer. The record of the 
untiring zeal and perseverance displayed by Mr. Bates 
and many others in Eqgland in the improvement of 
their herds, should stimulate the breeders of cattle in 
this country to renewed perseverance. There is now 
in this country some of the best breeds of cattle that 
England possesses, and we can have more; and no ter- 
mer who has the means at command, could make a 
more profitable use of those means Chan to purchase at 
the present prices some of the best improved breeds 
for his farm, and when he has them pay that attention 
to their breeding which he should do, and he would 
find his own interest eventually promoted, and would 
have the satisfaction to reflect that he was contributing 
his aid in advancing the great interests of husbandry. 

Truly yonrs^ fce. Gxo. Vail 

Troifj Jan.y 1846. 



INDIAN CORN CULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 



L. TucKEB, Esq. — This letter is particularly intend- 
ed for the perusal of the planters id the southwest. If 
there be any particularly successful in making large 
crops of com per aetei say in a field or crop of one 
hundred acres or more, that will ' average all over, say 
thirty bushels to the acre, I should be much gratified to 
see a statement in the Cultivator, of the whole process 
of making said crop*; first, the preparation of the land; 
the distance in planting observed; whether in hills or 
drill; one stalk or two stalks to the hill; and if drilled, 
the distances, &c., observed — what manures are used, 
and if cotton seed, how applied ; on the surface or below ; 
and an exact account of the plowing and hoeing at each 
working given to the com. It is thought by many that 
making corn crops is .a task so easy, it requires but 
little attention, and no doubt but the above inquiries 
will startle some, thinking the questions asked were 
already knovra to any' who had made five crops. A 
great deal is said here about making com of late, and a 
great deal more has been said to have been made than 
really has, for no planter in my knowledge knows for 
certainty what he has had housed; all is guess work, 
and what is certain, the com never holds out in one fourth 
of h is calculations. It is gathered and housed unshucked. 
The only basis for calculations are the wagon loads, no 
two men agreeing on what the wagon contains; and 
last, but not least, the acres' in the fields planted are all 
guess-^work. As such, one is not &r wrong in sur- 
mising that from beginning to last, all is guess-work 
and uncertainty ; nothing based on certainty or facts. 

Our lands are fresh and strong, and with proper culti- 
vation they ought to be made to average at least thirty 
bushels of com to the acre. For my own part I have 
heretofore been injured by crowding too much; our 
climate being too hot, it has invariably fired. I have 
manured highly with cotten seed; distance 3| by 34 
feet one stalk, and 5 by 5 feet two stalks, which shared 
the same fate. It appears to me that in strong lands 
well manured, corn should stand these distances and do 
well ; nevertheless the results of the last two years have 
proven disadvantageous. My first plowings have been 
deep; first siding the com with a skooter, and breaking 
out the balk with a turn plow; the last plowings very 
light, depending on good hoeing, dirting the com with 
the hoe. My lands planted are porous earth, light soil^ 
and will yield on an average, eight hundred pounds of 
cotton per acre, unmanured. 

In conclusion, if there are any planters who do maks 
Ibr certain, thir^ bushels of com to the acre, aU voudi^ 
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In a erop fh>m one hmidred to one hundred and fifty acres, 
witH^ the maniirea at hand on our plantations, they will 
please publish in the Cultivator the whole process of 
BO doings and much oblige ▲ Young Pijutteb. 
Eu/tMaf MabarnGf 1846. 



PREVENTIVE OF THE POTATO ROT. 



Mm. EDiTom.-^It appears to me that the attention of 
your correspondents has been directed more to the eanse 
or nature of the potato disease, than to any specific 
remedy. Some have ascribed the oaase to unusual 
dews, fogs, heat of the sun, small inseot% or parasite 
mushrooms. We may, I think, safely oonoluile that the 
disease is entirely atmospherical, and as inexpHe^blt as 
epidemics that effect the human or animal system. If 
8o« then the only object would be to place the vines in 
a state in which they would not receive the disease. 
Thus the ravages of the wheat fly are avoided by sow- 
ing earlier than usual, and also rust in wheat by sowing 
early on elevated lands. 

As it respects the numerous preveniiviM that have been 
suggested, none of them appears to be of any general 
utility. The strewing on ashes, lime, or plaster; the 
cutting off of the tops; the drying Ihem in the sun, 
before putting them into the cellar, are only laborious, 
and at best, partial remedies. The suggestions of a 
gentleman flom Virginia to plant early, and at a ctrtain 
dtpthf on light, elevated soil, and to cover the vines 
two or three inches with leaves, would be, I think, of 
no general utility, except the early planting. For I 
find by observation and extensive inquiries among far- 
mers, that potatoes are affected in every variety of soil, 
and tiiat every kind of potato is subject to tiie disease ; 
that is, the same kind will be aftMed one year and not 
another, and on all varieties of soil. From these facts, 
I have concluded that it is not In the kind of potato, or 
itatt of soil, but in the Umn of planting, or rather, gtoU 
of the vines when the epidemic appears. 

Therefore, outmAng that the disease is in the air, and 
that vegetables derive by fisr the greater part of their 
nourishment and substance from this element, I con- 
clude that the disease is absorbed by the vines, wAcn 
they are in a 9t<U€ to receive it, and by them conveyed 
to the potato among nutritious properties. 

As to the time the disease appears, much will de- 
pend upou the temperature of the climate where the po- 
tato is planted, and the period of the maturity of the 
vines. In Vermont, I conclude that the disease appears 
fh>m the middle of August to the middle of September, 
or token we begin to have heavy dews, and damp, chilly 
nights. Then the leaves become slightly struck with 
rust or blight. This kind of weather produces rust in 
wheat. But the common potato rust, which comes in 
July or August, must not be taken Ibr the disease, fbr 
rust of potato tops is not a new thing. 

Now, in this region, the tops of early planted pota- 
toes generally become so far matured in the Ibre part 
of September, that they cease to absorb the atmospheri- 
cal properties. Hence, if this trantiium takes place 
before the disease has been conveyed to the roots, the 
potatoe is safe. I have been led to thus fix the time of 
the appearance the disease from practical observation. 
I planted six kinds of potatoes on separate plats in 1844, 
all on good warm soil. Three of the kinds were planted 
about the last of April, and the others about the last of 
Hay. The tope of the first three plats were partially 
dry by the first of September — the others, not until the 
first of Oct. The first plantings were free from the 
disease; the last were greatly affected by it. I tried the 
the same experiment on six kinds last year, and the re- 
sult was precisely as the preceding year. A neighbor 
planted the early kidneys in April last; the tops were 
dead in August. Some of the potatoes remained in the 
ground until Nov. They were perfectly healthy. He 
planted, fVom the eame lot of seed, about the first of 
June, a small pateh near his bam, the tops of which 
grew rank, and were green until killed by the Iroet in 
October. The potatoe0 were greatly diseaeed. 



then, I have ascertaineil that the tops of those potatoes 
that have proved to be diseased were generally green in 
September, or at least at the time of digging. It does 
not, however follow that every field will be affected 
where the tops are thus immature. I have found two 
exceptions In fifty cases. In one case, the potatoes 
were planted in July, and were so thrifty in September 
that the disease did not affect them. In like manner 
human constitutions are not equally In a condition to 
take at one time the taste disease. In the other case, 
the potatoes, being planted in a high fktisty region, were 
killed by a fh>st in the fore part of September, before 
the disease reached the roots. Hence very early or 
very late planting will escape the disease. But early 
planted potatoes are decidedly better for the table or 
for stock than late planted unripe ones. Therefore, let 
all kinds of potatoes, except those that are very long 
in coming to matujity, be planted early, (for the cli- 
mate where they are planted,) that the vines may par- 
tially ripen before the time of the appearance of the 
disease. It is no matter what the kind of soil is, or the 
kind of potato. If neither will greatly prolong the ma- 
turity of the vines. But avoid planting near bams, 
where the soil is exceeding rich, or in low, wet places. 
Observe these rules, and we think that in usual seasons, 
from 200 to 300 bushels of good healthy potatoes per 
acre, will be obtained. 

This process may also save the potato crop in Ireland. 
I am assured by emigrants that potatoes for the summer 
market are planted early, and are ripened in a pleasant, 
genial season, while those for winter use are not planted 
until may or June, for the sake of a long growth, and a 
larger yield, which exposes them to the disease. 

KiTTRBDOE Haven. 

P. 8. To have large thrifty vines in June, through 
the influence of spring or summer showers, spread in 
March or April your etUire eeed on grass plats, the 
south side of buildings, and cover them with straw, or 
blankets, during frosty nights. The sprouts thus ob- 
tained will accelerate vegetation, while celler sprouts 
retard it. aharehamf Vt, IL. H. 



CORN KABXEB. 



Ma. TucKEB — ^Herewith I send you a description of 
a com marker which I have used for several years, and 
which I think works much better than the kind I have 
generally seen in use, especially on stony land. Very 
likely the principle may have been adopted by others, 
but I have never seen one except my own. Instead of 
pins or teeth, I use runnerej made of hard wood plank, 
about three feet long, and eight or ten inches wide. In 
constructing it, take a four inch hard wood scantling of 
the required length for four runners, and saw in ganes 
about an inch deep, just the thickness of the runners — 
then saw ganes into the runners about one foot from 
the fore end, two inches deep, and wide enough to let 
in the scantling. These ganes must also be made so 
that the runners and scantling will drive together tight. 
Then put a three-quarter pin through the scantling, and 
well into the runner, and they will not be very likely 
to separate. Then with a large auger put a pair of han- 
dles through the scantling, of sufficient length to raise 
the fore end of the runner by bearing on, in case of 
coming in contact with a tight stone or otiier obstruc- 
tion. A tongue or shafts may be attached to the two 
middle runners or to the scantling in any manner most 
convenient, only it should be firm, so as to draw steady. 
The runners should be square at the fore end (and not 
turn up like a sled runner,) which will enable them to 
remove all loose stones and such like obstructions, in- 
stead of ranning over them or round them, which is 
the great objection to those constmcted with teeth. 
The same principle is equally applicable to markers for 
tumeps, carrots, &c. 

The handles may be supported by putting > tail or 
something of the kind across the top of the ru»e>v for 
them to rest upon. Cteus IiroAtu. 

New Hartford, Feb. 11, 1846. 
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THE AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 
Bkiho ■ Hitcorj- of tbe Sheep, wltb tluir Breedi, 

HuHfFment, inil Diuaui: Illnitrated with portraita 

Of different Breedi, Sheep-bunt. Shedi, &c. By L. 

A. Mob SELL. 

We announced thii work tame montbi liaee, in wl- 
vmce or ill publication; bul aince it* appeBnnce, have 
not ualil now hail Che opportunity of noticing it ai it* 
merit! require. The book conlaini a large amount o( 
information, acquired from variuui •ources, in relation 
to the aul^eclB of which it treat*, and we think it ought 
to be in tLe poiaeflaioD of every man in the country wJ 
keep* more than haJfa dozen iheep. It embracea 4 
pagei, and isilivlded into chaptera, under the following 
hwli: Propertica of Wool; Hiatory of Sheep; Euro- 
pean Sheep; Briliih Breed*; Sheep of tbe United 
State*; SummerMaDagemenlafSbeep; Winter Manage. 
ment; Breeding and Craating; Straeture of the Sbeep; 
Surgical Obaerralioni. The followiog extract* from 
the chapter on Winter Management, will he (eeu to 
contain sound practical obaervationi : 
R HEEDING EWES. 

•■ThiiportioDoflhe flock demand no eipecial attention 
beyond a full measure of food, until the approach of 
•pring. The courae of management will depend on the 
lime i>f yeaning, which, if flxed for the month of April, 
they will require a large meamre daily through Mareli 
Of potatoes for tbe assimilation of milk. In addition, 
nothing better can be supplied them than a halt pint 
ewh of wheat shorts, mixed with a little barley or oat- 
meal. Uil-cake and com meal are not so auilable, as 
they do not afford as much caitia, the only oitrogeniied 
alement, as the reader has been informed, of milk. 
Their Ibdder through the winter should he ofa miscel- 
laneous cbaiacler. Pea and buckwheat itraw are high- 
ly agreeable to them, especially the former, which, 
l>om its Bueculency, is well suited to their situation. 

■■ Tbe reader is referred to the correspondence in the 
Appendix for many valuable hints on the mansgement 
of breeding ewes, when the yeaning takes place in 
April. In conclusion, comfarl, quietness, and generous 
feeding are cardinal points of attention with breeding 
ewes, through the whole period of gsstalion." 
HOSPITAL FLOCK. 

'< This is the general appellation of soch sheep a* are 
rn low condition, proceeding eithei from poor keep, or 
temporary illnsts. 



The attentive and well-ordered sheep husbaadnua 

I not be troubled with many ofthiselass, for he will 

overstock, neither will he permit any to remain oo 

his hands till they have become too old; thus few will 

enter the "poor house" 10 reflect unskillful nianage- 

It ia scarcely necessary to tay, however, that 

every good flock-master will provide a place for the 

■tion of sheep under consideration, as often, in 









1 way t 



some individual*, which, in that event, requiri 
val tram their strong and healthy comrade*, and treated 
accordingly. After the disease i* nibdued, iheir did 
ihoold depend much un the character of the malady. 
A* a general rule, their food at first should not be of an 
Bxciting nature, especially if the disease was seated in 
the atoniach, or intestine*. Bnt all suitable advice In 
this regard will be found in the hiatory of diseaaea. 
~" en » sheep is seen declining in flesh, let it be re- 
'eil forthwith to tbe hospital, and aftiar a few weeks 
lapB it may resume its place in tbe flock from 
^nee it was taken; thi* ii often so, if the removal 
he early atage* of decline. Variations at 
greatly contribute to restore invalids, aa 
in poverty of flesh." 

' ' " ' page is given in Hr. 
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gical Society oPLondon. There are several varieties of 
'le fat-rumped sheep, but we have not space to go into 
particular description ofthem. Host ofthe sheep of 

northern Asia are of this description. The manner in 
rhicb they aecumalale fat is a striking peculiarity of 
he race. The accumulation which give* rise to the 
lame, commences about tbe loins, and twetla gradually 
nto a large mass towards the rump. The soft oily Ski 
vhich constitutes this exereaccnce or lat-nimp, some- 
imea weigha in a single aheep from SO to 40 pounds — 
he whole carcai* weighing not lar from 200 pounds. 
There is both a honied and polled variety of tbe fat- 

nimped sbeep. The figure is of one o' the latter, in 

which variety the accumulation of lat on the rump, is 
spoken of. 



■ALL FAMxa IN FLANnias. — It ia weUknownlhat 
iilers Is one of the best farming countries in the 
worUI, if not the very best. The farms are gmaU, not 
.ging mors than 50 acres each. Some are held on 
, other* not. The leases are three years, or some 
mDltipLa of tbree, op to, Uttean. 
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OltCHMM AND ORCHARD FRUIT. 

A rcquMt tor Infnnnalion an thii Ktiject trma Wm. 
H. Bumtt, orCuTollton,!!!., wu recsived lut ■atDmn, 
but being u:c!denully miaUld, hai been delarrad till 
tha preaeat time. He withei to Imow, briefly, the bcM 
mode of convening an old orchard of natiml frait, into 
the treei ofllifl best Tu-ietiei; a telection of kioda tor 

fruit; and the beat maiugement in letting out a fOnng 

I. To Improre the orchard of natural tniit, it mmt 
llrM be pruBid, by aawing- or catting dfT naoothly with 
m >ie, near the upper part of the main tnmk, daring 
winter, moat of the large branchet. A portion of the 
■nailer branches, which are left, maf tben he grafted 
.with the dealred varietiea; or the yomig and Tigoroui 
Aooli which will apring np the following Mmn, may 
budded. The woundi made by the remoral of large 

V. .v__,., w jj „i^jj , ^j^ mliture of tar 

D the ihoot* from the grmfti or 
bnda have grown a year or two, the remaining nw " 
branche* may be taken off. 

To form taandiome and conTcnient treei, the heiding 
down ihould be done aa near ai poiiibla to the upper 
aztrcmity of the main trunk, and from thii point the 
new shoot* will mainly inaie, and Itorm a m 
neater tree, than if the old hnrachee themtelTM 

trimmed to bare polei, aa ii too frenuently the e 

rig. 24 , repreeenta a tree 
pruned ai It shoold be ~ 
25 exhibit! two iDftan 
„, / bad hut very commoD I 
{//If ing. Old tree, are . 

lute of young branche* at 
the deilred central point; 
and hence graft* are oflm 
■et in &r oat on 
eide bnnehea, which 
nerer form good top*: 
Obriate which, prune II: 
In, and wait one muon, 
there will be an abundance 
'(' "' of central ihoott, which 

it budded or grafted. 
out a young orchard, nn1«M the eoil li i 



many tree* are loet by neglected itaking. The aoil 
muet be kept well ooltiTatad with wmc hotd crop tor 
aereral yean afterwardi, a* potaloea, t»ean*, oarrota or 
rnta-ttagai. Com *hade* the tree* too much. 

In tumiahlng a liM, almoM every cultivator will dif' 
fer. The following are moatly well known; and if 
every cultivator who i* acquainted with others equally 
good, will add one-half ai many more to the liel, the 
I catalogue will not be a long one. Where aeveral acre* 
are to be planted, a greater number of each variety ii to 
be taken. Winter apple* and long.kaepen, being of 
more value in market, and alao continuing in uae aeve- 
ral time* longer than nimmer and autumn varietiea, a 
correapondingly greater number of each of these ahould 





rally very fertile, it ihould be made ao by manure in 
the cnltivalian of crops, either before the treea are 
transplanted, or immediately aHerwarda. Very large 
hole*, aeveral feet in diamelor, ihould be dug, and filled, 
eieepl io contact with ihs root*, with a third of old rot- 
ted manure mixed vtry thoroufhlr/ willi iwo-thirda of 
soil, which, with good cullivalion, will makelheyoung 
tree* grow moat vigorooaly, bear young, produce fine 
large fruit, and soon repay twenty time* the coat of 
digging the hole*. Then la setting out, spread out 
with the ftogers carefully all the Ane Qbroui roots, snd 
when the hole ia nearly full, settle the earth through all 
the intermicei among the roota, by pouring in a few 
qouts of water. The tree must be lied to a atake by a 
witp of atraw to prevent whipping about with the wind ; 



SuiMur Jlppltt. 
Early HarveM, 



Early Sweet Bough, 
(Jolden Sweeting. 
^tUumn Jppla. ■ 



Porter, 

Lal« Strawberry, 

~ - >r Pippin. 



Wintir FmU. 
Bellflowar, (yellow,) 
American Golden Ruaiet, 
Khode I*land Greening, 
Swiar, 

Eaopu* Spitienburg, 
Jonathan, 
Peck's Pleasant, 
Tall man's Sweeting, 

Ladiea' Sweet, ' 
Baldwin, 
Blue Pearmain, 
Hubbardston Nonaueb. 

Long KetptTM. 
Kuibuty luisset. 
Northern Spy, 
Newtown Pippin, 
BUcb GiUiflower. 



A few weeke eince, we noticed some iaatancea ot 
ood and succeaafiil management of hedge*. It has been 
ince suggested to ua, that a very impo:-lant operation 

9 & Deed to be inlelli. 

\ i gible to many read. 

If er». This was Xoy- 

• \ iaff and Picking. 

\ 11 ■ ''"'' noticed 

|C j many hedge* which 

^ % were Bdly Ineffl- 

cient iaxm thinnes* 

Fi;. M. and gaps near the 

bottom, which might thus have been made impeaetn. 

bly strong. 

The mode of performing this work i* rcpreeented in 
.e annexed flgure. It ia usually done in winter. In 
England, well -managing Sirmers divide the whola 
length of their hedgea into about twelve porta, and ptadi 
one oftbeae parts each year, thus keeping up a ayaten 
of sueceaaive renovation every twelve yeara; though 
hedge* are aomelimes known to conlinae in the beat 
condition twice that length of lime. The 
conaiits in first clearing away briara, small 
fcc., and cutting oBT tbe aeedtesi branche* and itema, 
leaving atralght upright ileras in the middle of the row. 
The best and straightest uf these, are selected for live 
stakes, and their tops cut off at a height of 31 or 4 feet- 
They ahonld be, if possible, at equal distances of about 
two feet; but as they cannot always be had so regularly 
distributed, occasional dead stake* driven Into the 
ground become necessary. The roughest are then out 
nut, leaving a proper number far plashing smong the 
iprlght MiJces, to form a kind of rough wicker work. 



Theaeai 



n laid hi 



' :o Chen 



nlni 



edlree- 



the ground with the knife or bill; the preaeure with tb* 
right hand, and the stroke witb the left, being at the 
aaioe moment, the stem Is bent partly down anil out 
partly through, and cannot regain its former poaition. 
They are then, as the work proceeds, woven backwardl 
and forwards among tbe stakea, in a alantlng direotioo. 
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When a portion of the hedge is thus treated, alendAr 
sticks or poles are cut, and wattled in among the stakes, 
within about an inch of the tops, by twisting backwards 
and forwards, and crossing them on alternate sides of 
the stakes; the second set of poles orerlapping the pre- 
ceding, so as to bring all to a stiff straight line. The 
live stakes, in consequence of being surrounded by the 
hedge, are apt to send out shoots thickly at the top, and 
not below, unless prevented by being cut half through 
at the ground. When flnished, the refuse is to be ga- 
thered up and removed. Strong leathern mittens, with 
long sleeves, are needed by the man who does the work. 



MEBINOS IN VEBMONT AtlD NEW HAMF8BIBB. 



Mr. Titcker — I submit for the penml of the readers 
of the 'Cultivator, a few notes taken in a recent tour 
across the Green Mountain state into N. Hampshire. 

Monday, Dec. 29th, 1845, 1 started in company with 
Mr. D. A. Bennett, of Bridport, for the purpose of vi- 
siting some of the most noted flocks of sheep in Ver- 
mont, and one in particular in New Hampshire. The 
first flock of importance that I shall stop to notice was 
that of Mr. Merrill Bingham, of Cornwall. In passing 
his place his man was approaching the sheep yard with 
a bushel of potatoes on his shoulder, which he scattered 
along on the snow, then slipped the bars, and out came 
thirty or forty noble fat ewes, ''pure Paulers,»> as he 
termed them, and set themselves busily at work devour- 
ing the potatoes; they were not cut, but whole, and 
that appeared to be no obstacle in the way of the sheep 
as they were very soon disposed of. Mr. Bingham then 
showed us a buck of the Rambouillet breed, recently 
from the flock of Mr. Collins, of Connecticut. — 
He is carrying his old fleece, a practice which is al- 
ways to be condemned in my estimation, as injurious to 
the animal, and misrepresenting their true condition. 
However, he is a very good sheep in appearance, cover- 
ed with a coat of wool that is soft and even. From 
Mr. Bingham-s we drove to Mr. Lincoln's in Brandon, 
where we found some very good sheep which he has 
selected from some of the most noted flocks in Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, and Addison county, Vt. We 
called at Mr. Hinds', near by, but finding him absent, 
we took a hasty survey of his splendid Kambouillets, 
also a very fine colt in his >ard, and passed on to Pitts- 
ford. 

Dec. 30th. Called on Mr. Wm. Barnes, of Rutland, 
where we were treated with great attention and kind- 
ness, and shown some of the best Saxon sheep that I 
have ever seen out of Addison county. Many of them, 
Mr. B. informed us, were from the flock of the late H. 
D. Grove, Esq., of Hoosic, N. Y., or their direct de- 
scendants. The shape of their bodies and the size of 
their limbs are strong indications that they possessed 
sufficient constitution to enable them to endure the se- 
verity of our long winters; their wool is long, flne, 
clean, being free from yolk, and shear on an average 
3^ lbs per head, worth at least 50 cents per pound to the 
manufacturer. Mr. Barnes has one of the best houses 
in the country, built of brick, and his out buildings and 
fixtures for the care and accommodation of his sheep 
are not inferior to the comforts and conveniences he hai 
provided for hinuielf and family. 

From Mr. Bamef we drove to Mr. Kelley's, a short 
distance from Rutland village, where we found some 
▼ery good sheep, but Mr. K. being from home, we left 
his place and drove to Mr. HuU-s, in Wallingford. 
Here we saw a superior flock of sheep; better flocks, 
take them from old to young, (and his flock numbers 
fk-om 400 to 500,) are " few and hr between.'* After 
dining with Mr. H. we left Wallmgford and crossed the 
mountain to Ludlow. The next morning, Dec. 31st, 
we drove throof h Proctorsville and Cavendish, all with- 
in 4 or 5 miles of each other, and each containing a 
woolen factory. We reached the Connecticut river 
about four miles below Windsor. Shortly after passing 
the yillage, we saw in two or three different places the 
operatives at work on what h called the " Central Rail- 



road." Surely Vermont has at last struck one blow for 
internal improvements; what ten years will do for her 
is veiled in the future, but /< we Yankees" propheej 
great results. 

At Queeehy village, in Hartland, we crossed the Con- 
nectioat> and soon arrived at the month of Mascoma ri- 
ver, in N. H., which brought us on to the Une of Con- 
cord road. H«re we found them making railroad in 
earnest. From the Connecticut river to Enfield, a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen miles, we counted clubs of 12 to 
25 men at short intervals, engaged in leveling the hills 
and constructing their embankments. 

Arrived at the Shidcer village in Enfield, we found 
many thing* that attracted our attention, and more than 
that, an abundance that is capable of feasting the eye of 
the agricttltiiral tourist. The village is composed of 
three fiunilies. We called at the trustees' ofllce of the 
middle £unily, where we were received in a very friend- 
ly manner by the trustee, Caleb M. Dyre, and treated 
with all the hospitality characteristic of that order of 
people. On looking about their premises but a short 
time, we were compelled to admire the order and ar- 
rangement of their dwellings and out-buildings. 

Simplicity, neatness and economy appeared to prevail 
throughout the whole establishment. Their buildings 
are principally built of wood, large and roomy, without 
cornice, which gives them rather a novel appearance at 
the present day, and mostly painted yellow. In the rear 
of the trustee's office, and about the centre of the build- 
ings occupied by the middle family, stands a large 
building, four stories above the basement, composed of 
granite. This we were informed was used 'as a place of 
lodging and dining; though we did not think it expe- 
dient, from the shortness of the time we had to spend 
here, to be very inquisitive respecting their religious 
tenets, we supposed it also to be their place of worship. 
This family contains 150 persons. 

Jan. 1st, 1846. Rose at the ringing of the bell at half 
past 4. Before the twilight of the morning had lit up 
the eastern horizon, the streets, yards and shops were 
all alive with industry; each with a light in hand ap- 
peared to be attending to his own business; some were 
feeding their teants; some repairing their sleds, while 
otheis were busily at work in their respective shops. 
The greatest industry and neatness appeared to prevail 
in-doors as well as out. As soon as it was sufficiently 
light, we visited first the catUe yard, where we found 
eight as fine pair of working oxen, yoked and ready fbr 
business, as I ever saw standing together in one yard. 
Color mostly red, and red and white, a cross of Devon, 
Durham and native. Many of them were &t enough 
for first quality of beef, soft coated, rich and mellow 
handlers. We were next ^own a two year old bull, 
and two bull calves; they were all large and fine ani- 
mals. The trustee prefers the Durhams for cows and 
the Devon for oxen. We next visited the sheep yards, 
where we found a flock of strong, healthy looking 
sheep. They are of the Guadaloupe breed, and said by 
the trustee to have been bred pure. They are unques- 
tionably j^reat shearers, being clothed with a thick coat 
of wool, which was of good length, and many of them 
we found covered with very fine wool. On inquiring 
the weight of fleece and prices obtained for their wool, 
we were informed that they were the owners of a &c- 
tory; that they manufactured more wool than they 
grew, and in consequence of manu&cturing their own 
wool they sheared without washing. But it is my opi- 
nion they will shear as many pounds of clean washed 
wool as any breed of sheep I have ever met with. They 
appeared no wa3rs anxious to part with any of their 
sheep, but after some conversation we prevailed oa 
them to sell us six ewes and a buck, which we put into 
our sleigh, already prepared for the purpose, and 
brought away. 

But before leaving the Shaker village, I wish to givt 
you a description of their mode of making fence; first, 
their posts are of granite, which are split as true and as 
straight as a chestnut rail, these being drilled for a bolt 
at top and bottom, are firmly planted in the ground at a 
proper distance firom each other according to the lengtii 
of their fonce boards. In tfas next plaes the boards, 3 
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or 4 m number, according to width, are placed upon the 
potta, then with a cap that reaches from top to bottom, 
with an iron bolt and nut through the poet and each end 
of the cap, secures the hoards llrmly to the posts. We 
also noticed in sereral places on both sides of the Con^ 
necticut river, long strings of fence coostmeted in this 
manner, which I think must be quite durable. If not 
cheap. 

The thought stmeic me as I passed some of these gra- 
nite post fences, what a convenience it would be to 
have some of these granite hills scattered over the wide 
prairies of the west. 

We returned by the way of West Windsorv where we 
bought of Giles Wait, Esq., 20 superior merino efwes 
which we left for a second loed; from this place we 
drove in the evening ten miles to WeathenAeld, put up 
at ])anforth*s Inn, and called on the Hon. Wm. Jarvis 
half an hour or so, made known o«r business, heard 
some ren^uirs upon the subject of importing Spanish 
sheep, received an invitation to call the next morning 
and look at his sheep, which may form' the subject of 
another communication. J. N. Smith. 

Vergetinitf W., Feb* 4, 1®46. 



BWELUNQ HOMSn. 



Mm. TucKEE — ^In the numerous plans of houses which 
have appeared in the Cultivator for two or three years 
past, I have seen much to admire and some things to 
disapprove. Health, oomibrt, convenience, elegance, 
should be studied ; but the more important should not 
be sacrificed to the less important parts. For instance, 
in the plan of the elegant and showy residence of Mr. 
Hyatt, in your January number, there is a spacious 
dnwing room, &c. lie., but up stairs there are two bed 
rooms 7 by 9| and 7 by 10 fe^t. 

Sleeping rooms should always be as large as 
possible, and it is infinitely more important that atten- 
tion be given to these, thui to those more showy rooms 
that are seldom occupied. But in the plan above allud- 
ed to, there is a still smaller room, 6 by 7 feet, desig- 
nated as the servant's bed room, and that, too, connected 
with << the steam and unpleasant odors" of the kitchen. 
I would suggest that this room be used for a itore room, 
without which no house is complete, and that the ser- 
vants be allowed a mcu^ healthy lodging. 

My better half, sitting at my elbow, says she would 
like to have some of your correspondents fiimish a plan 
of a house or cottage, suitable * ibr a large &mi]y, in 
which all the rooms should be on one floor; for, she 
says that running up and down stairs makes the women 
look old while they are young, and that a cellar kitchen 
i# an abomination. Ami further, she thinks that what 
little scolding and fretting is ever heard among them, is 
owing very much to the ill judged plans of their 
houses. So much for her opinion and mine about 
houses. 

KR. QUINCY*S ADDRESS. 

The address of Mr. Quincy, in your last number, I 
have read with unmixed pleasure. It is so simply yet 
elegantly expressed, so true to nature, so confirmed by 
universal observation and experience, that I involunta- 
rily wished it were printed in letters of gold, and sent 
to every family in the United States. Let farmers reail 
it, and learn not only to be content with their condition 
but to see thai they move in an elevated sphere, and 
occupy an enviable place. Professional men of every 
name, merchants, and men of every class, may in the 
peruml of it, derive both pleasure and profit. I would 
suggest the propriety of its being printed in the form of 
a tract, with a view to its wider circulation. If no bet- 
ter way be found, let the American Tract Society adopt 
it, and scatter it broadcast over the land. 

PUMPfONS. 
For the enoonagement of others to go and do like- 
wise, I would state that last season I planted a piece of 
com for table use^ juit 3 rods in width by 5 in length. 



and as usual, planted one or more pumpkin seeds in eve- 
ry hill. The com was tolerably good, but the pump- 
kins were so large and so abunchmt, that I carefully 
counted them when they were gathered, and found 824. 
The gmund was so nearly covered with them that they 
became the subject of remark by most passers-by, and 
the inquiry was often made how so great a crop was 
produced. 

Something over a year since I had 120 barrels of nipht 
soil put upon three-fourths of an acre (of which the 
above piece was a part) which, after being mixed with 
ashes, lime, and stable manure, was thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil; and this, I believe, was the im- 
mediate cause of the extraordinary crops which I ga- 
thered. But there were plain indications in the fall 
that the manure had only begun its work, and hence I 
am expecting a more remarkable yield from that land 
the ensuing year. 

Night soil is one of the strongest of manures, and far- 
mers greatly overlook their interests when they neglect 
to avail themselves of it. In England it is held in such 
high estimation, that a class of men crave the privilege 
of collecting it from the cities and large towns, without 
expense to the ov ners of the premises, and after mak- 
ing it into a compost, sell it to farmers at very high 
prices. They often have scores of orders for it, long 
before they have ability to supply, and the demand is 
constantly increasing. 

POULTRY. 

In Mr. Bement's valuable Book on Poultry, two facta 
are omitted, by which I have been led astray. One is, 
that the eggs of the Muscovy Duck require to be set 
upon y!v« iresAu in order to hatch, insteail of four, as in 
the case of other ducks. The other is tliat the Pea Hen 
does not lay till three years of age. H. A. P. 

Buffalo, January, 1846. 



TO DESTROY QUACK GRASS. 



Mr. Tucker — ^Wben I took possession of the farm 
on which I now live, I found several acres of one field 
very thiekiy Jilled with quack grass. Indeed I think it 
was the most perfect mat of quack grass I ever saw. It 
had been the previous year planted with .corn. Acting 
upon the well established principle that « plants cannot 
live without breathing," or in other words, that the 
roots muit die unless the tops are suffered to grow — in 
the month of April I plowed the g^und with a shallow 
farrow, and a few days after g^ave it a thorough harrow- 
ing. As soon as the blades began to appear above the 
surface of the ground, I plowed and harrowed again. 
This process was repeated seven times, and at each time 
the plow was run a little deeper than before — the last 
plowing being about ten inches deep. The quack gnus 
had all disappeared, and not a vestige of it has since been 
seen. 

The plowing was not deepened to fiicilitate the des- 
truction of quack, but to give the ground a thorough 
summer fallowing and fit it for wheat, with which it 
was sown about the fifth of September, and as some per- 
sons fear that much plowing injures land, I will stato 
the result. 

The field contained 48 1 acres, all of which was sum- 
mer fallowed by being' thoroughly plowed fix>m three 
to seven times. The growth of wheat was large on the 
whole, but largest on the portion which was plowed 
most. The whole field was injured by mst — the largest 
growth being injured most, as it was considerably lodg- 
ed. The yield pf wheat was 1540 bushels. The vari- 
ety was the ** improved white fiint." £. Marks. 

Tyler P. 0., CamUlui, Dec. 22, 1845. 



Guano Poisonous. — The Dublin Farmers' Gazette 
mentions the case of a man who lost his life by hold- 
ing a comer of a guano-bag in his mouth, by which a 
portion of the dust was drawn down his throat. 
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Pig.ST. ItiiliketheofliD- 

der chiun, with croM bar* lO eloae, that oone but the 
■malleM potatoet cui tall throuEb. Tbe (roagh ii filled 
with water, and by the revolution of tbe cylinder, the 
TOota are KXm made clean. Chaiiia taalened to the 
upper exlremitiea of the inclined poKi, are then hooked 
Into eye> in the axle of the cyliailer, and the rotation 
proceedinB, the cylinder i> lifted out of water, and roll- 
ing up the poiti, i> brought by the inclined poiition of 
the latter, directly over a wheelbarrow or band-cart 
placed beaide tbe (rough, when the trap door being 
opened, the rooli are at once emptied into it. 

Carrotaaod all other rooti given to hones, ahouM 
without bit be Qnt waahed clean; and tbe practice 
ihould not be omitl#d for cattle and aheep. 



TBS FOTATO DISEASE. 

While it can only ba tireanme to every reader to 
publiah (henumerouB conflicting and unntiibctoryitale- 
menli anil opiuioni oa Ihii •ubject, it may perhapi be 
intereiting (o preaeni lo out reader* a brief abilract of 
the communication of the govemmeat comuiaaionen to 
Ireland. Thii commiuion coniiited otFrofevoraKAHS, 
L1HDI.ET, and Platfaib, who itand high among the 
flntchemiitiand phyiiologiala of Europe. At the re- 
queit of the Britiah government, Ibey made a laborioua 
and thorough examination. 

Id advetling to the theory, of tbe diffleulty being 
oHginally eauaed bj a fungui of the genua Bolrytii, 
which iiiupported by the fact that it ii aiwayi or near- 
ly alwaya found with greater or len diittnotnev in 
diaeaaeii apecimena, they give it aa their decided opin- 
ion that thi* theory an yet remains at beat douhlFuli 
among other reaaons for thia they lay, "We are alao 
unable lo reconcile with the theory of the potato 
diaeaae being eamtd by paraailical fungi, the remarka- 
ble fact, that, in it* present form, it is certainly of 
modern origin. Thai it may always have eziatni is 
povible, though of this we have no proof] bnt at leaat 
there can be no doubt that It baa only manlfealed itself 
to any eoniiderable degree, within the laat tew years. 
We cannot suppose (he Botrytii, whicb olwervera find 
to be the kind of fungua that attacks the potato, to be 
of recent creation. We must asaume it to have been 
eo-exialent with the pouto itself; and therefore we 
muit conclude that some recant eauaei have come into 
operation hvorable to ita increase to the present alarm- 
Without pretending to decide the cause, thef miggat 
Ita connection with the cold, cloudy, and ongenial 
weather of the past season in the north of Europe; they 
allude Co the fact that the potato is a native of a warm, 
dry, and sunny country; and that the disease is un- 
known at Genoa, Uaiseilles, and other places of south- 
em Europe. Among the maB of conflicting evidence 
they have obtained, they consider tbe tbllowing facta 
calablished: — 

" 1st. That potatoes planted early in the aewm 
note healthy than thoM planted later. 



Sd. That the crop has suffered len in dry, elevated, 
sandy districts, where the inflenee of the season was 

itigated by the slownesi of growth, or compensated 

r, by the Dstoral warmth of the soil. 

"3d. That the late varieties of potatoes are more 

leased than the-early ones. 

■<4lh. I'hat the present disease aeema to be confined 

the northern parts of Europe and North America, and 
to be unknown in the counlriei to the southward." 

They recommend autumn or early winter planting, 
crops so treated having been onusualty productive, and 
remarkably free from diiease. I'his would do well Cot 
the mild wintan of England and Ireland, but would not 
answer lot the northern stales of America. The depth 
planted was about six inches. 

They disprove by bets the opinion that old varieties 
t more affected; but atate that some varietiet are 
much tenderer than othen, and remark that the " Iriah 
;ap " haabeat reaisled the attacks of the disease. They 
■econunend sound seed for planting, or if diseased, that 
(hey be rendered green in the sun ; tlial freah gronnd b« 
chosen, or that where a diseased crop has not been ta- 
ken : snd that the land and the seed both be well limed. 

The preceding sre tbe principal points of their re- 
port, which was made late in autumn, and in which 
they admit that a great deal is involved in oneeriainty. 
They are to pursue their investigations tbrlher. 



CULTURE OF aPRINQ QRAINS. 



BPRina WHEAT. 
ere are many sectiooa where spring wheats are tbe 
only varieties that can be cultivated to advantage. In 
all places where snow accumulates to a great depth, Che 
:es8 of winter wheat la rendered uncertain, owing to 
liability of its being winter-killed. In aoch cases, 
farmer resorts lo spring wheat aa (he beat substltnte 
ommand, and in many cases it givesaretum, which, 
both for quantity and quality, leaves no cause for dinat- 
iafacdoa. Spring wheat is said to contain a larger pro- 
portion of gluten than winter wheat, and it has benee 
been inferred that bread made from the former is mora 
nutritious. According to the analyaia ofSir H. Davy: 
Oluttn. Stunk. 
100 parts otthe best Sicilian wheat con- 
tained, ai 76 

lOOpartsof spring wheat, of 1S04, 24 70 

100parU0fgoodEnglishwhea(,of 1803 19 77 

Prtparation oft\t lOtf, ^anttfv oftttd, and IJns q< 
soutng. — Spring wheat Is usually cul(iva(eJ on land that 
has been occupied the preceding year by some hood 
crop — com, potatoes. Ice. Where there is no danger 
of the attack of the fly, which works in the hew), (the 
Cteidomyia trilici,) it ia best to sow the crop as earlyas 
the state of the ground will admit, or as soon as it li 
fairly ^e tram frost. One good plowing is sufficient — 
in fact we have known eieellent crops produced by 
working the ground thoroughly with a cultivator bar- 
rowj the feet or teeth of which penetrate the ground 
and pulverize it to the depth of several inches. Manute 
' not uauilly applied for (his crop. Long or unfer- 
_ien(ed manure tends 10 rust (he straw, and on this ac- 
count it is only applied to the crop of the pcevions 
year, and then i( becomes so £ir decomposed aa (o be In 
proper atate for the wheat. The seed la usually sown 
a (he Ibrrew, and well harrowed in. Tbe qnanlily 
sown, per acre, is generally two bushels. 

Varittiti. — The kinds held in the greatest estinutloa 
in thia country, are the Black Sea, Italian, and the Tea 
whcsl. Of these, the Black Sea ia (he most hardy, and 
generally gives the best yield. Thia valuable variety 
was flrit brought into notice in thia country by Pavboh 
WiLMAHa, E*q.,of Filchburg, Mass., some twenty-Bve 
years lince, and it haanow become widely disseminated. 
It is said to have been originally brought from the 
shores otthe BLick Sea, in Asia. The Kennebec (Ue.) 
Agricultural Society, have made several importatioua of 
wheat from tbe Black Sea. The impression prevailed 
a few years since that the kind introduced by Mr. Wil> 
llama had deoUned In ptodnctlvanea^ and the sooisfy 
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for this reason thoug^ht it advisable to make a new im- 
portation. After one or two failures, we believe they 
succeeded in obtaining^ a kind supposed to be in some 
respects superior to that first introducevi. It should be 
remarlced, howeyer, that in some sections, and under 
good management, the Blaclc Sea wheat Ikas considera^ 
bly improved by cultivation in this country. The yield 
of this variety varies of course with the soil and season, 
but perhaps twenty bushels per acre may be said to be 
an average crop on medium soils. We have often 
known upwards of thirty bushels grown per acre, and 
in a few instances have seen well authenticated state- 
ments of fifty bushels per acre having been produced. 



OATS. 

Oats are more hardy than wheat, and will grow on 
many soils not suitable for that grain. In mountainous 
sectiods, where the soil is too wet and cold for any 
other kind of grain, they frequently give excellent re- 
turns, and it is very common also, that the weight per 
bushel is greater in such sections than in those ftivored 
with a milder climate and more fertile soil. In many 
parts of Ireland, and in the greater portion of Scotland, 
the oat crop furnishes the only reliance for breadstuff^; 
oat meal, in various forms, being the chief article of 
subsistence. 

Oats are undoubtedly far richer in nitrogenous or 
muscular matter, in proportion to the weight, than 
wheat. A comparison, acconling to the analysis of 
Prof. Johnston^ shows this. One hundred pounds each 
of fine wheaten flour and shelled or hulled oats contain : 

Wheat, Oai$, 

Muscular matter^ 10 lbs. 18 lbs. 

Fat, 3 do 6 do 

Starch, 50 do 65 do 

63 lbs. 89 lbs. 

This may serve to give some explanation of the fact 
that the muscular power of horses is greater when fed 
on oats than when kept on any other food; and it serves 
also to lessen our wonder at the athletic feats, corporeal 
strength, and power of endurance shown by the stalwart 
Highlander, reared on this simple but nutritious fare. 

Preparation of the f^oundy quantity of eeed, and time 
of Moioing, — ^The earlier this crop can be got into the 
ground the better. One plowing, if well done, is gen- 
erally suflicient. The seed may be sown on the furrow, 
not less than three bushels per acre. Three bushels is 
the quantity we have formerly been in the habit of so w- 
Ing per acre; but we have observed that nearly all the 
extraordinary large yields which have been lately ob- 
tained were from a larger quantity of seed than is gene- 
rally used, and we should not hesitate to use three and 
a half bushels. 

PEAS. 

Peas in many parts of the country are a valuable crop. 
Like other leguminous plants, they rather ameliorate 
than exhaust the soil, and in this respect furnish an ex- 
cellent preparation for other crops. In some districts 
they are adopted as a " green fallow" for winter wheat, 
with excellent effects, as they leave the ground clean 
and mellow. 

Peas are highly nutritious as food for animals. The 
proportion of nitrogenous or muscular matter they yield 
on analysis, is much greater than is given by any kind 
of grain, and they are often used, either by themselves 
or combined with oats, for fattening swine, as well as 
for feeding horses. They are also used to a considera- 
ble extent in domestic cookery, forming very nourish- 
ing and palatable soups. In some countries they are 
also mixed with grain, ground and made into bread. 

Peas are sometimes sown with oats, in the proportion 
of one-third peas to two-thirds oats. A variety of peas 
which has rather a light vine is preferable, as the rank- 
er kinds are apt to overrun the oats, and lay too close 
on the ground, but the straw of the oats will hold up 
the lighter ones, so that both the oats and peas will fill 
well. 

Preparation of the eoil, time of towing , and quantity 
ofeeed* — ^A loamy soil> rather Inclining to clay> is best 



adapted to peas. Early sowing generally gives the best 
crop. Very hot weather is unfavorable to their filling, 
and it is hence advisable to have the crop well advanc- 
ed before the hottest part of the season comes on. A 
sod which was plowed the previous autumn, well har- 
rowed, makes a good bed for peas, but any goo<l sward 
well broken up and mellowed, will answer — and if sod 
ground cannot be had, that which has been under culti- 
vation one or more seasons may be taken. No manure 
is generally needed; but if any is put on, it should be a 
small quantity of that which is thoroughly rotted, 
spread on the furrow and harrowed in. A large quan- 
tity of manure, or that which is in a green state, makes 
too great a growth of vines and tends to blight. 

The quantity sown per acre varies somewhat with the 
kind of pea, some being of a more spreading growth 
than others, and requiring less seed. It is usual also to 
sow a larger quantity of very large peas, than of small 
ones, because the number of peas or germs is greater 
in the same measure of small ones. The large marrow- 
fats, for instance, are double the size of some others* 
From three to four bushels of seed per acre is the quan- 
tity usually sown. 

The covering of the seed is best performed by a small 
plow, or by a set of small plows in a frame^ called a 
« gang-plow." It is difficult to bury peas with a har- 
row, many being always left on the surface, where it is 
attempted. A depth of about two inches is the proper 
one for covering. A good way is to pass the harrow 
over the field after the peas are sown, which will pre- 
vent them from rolling into rows or bunches, and then 
plow them in with a shallow furrow. The varieties 
adapted to field culture are the Canada field pea, the 
marrow-fat, and the black-eyed pea. The yield on good 
soil is from thirty to forty bushels per acre. 

Garden peas, or those for early marketing, should be 
put in the ground as early as possible. Select warm, 
dry ground — ^it can hardly be too dry for early peas — 
and deposit the seed either in rows or broad-cast, ai> 
soon as the frost is out. The earliest varieties are the 
Early Washington, Cedo Nulli, and Prince Albert. 

To destroy the pea weevil, (Bruchut pisa) which 
is so troublesome, immerse the peas in water, boiling 
hot, for two minutes; then take them out and mix plas- 
ter, dry ashes, or air-slacked lime with them, till they 
will readily separate in sowing or planting. No fears 
need be entertained that the hot water will prevent the 
peas from vegetating — not one in twenty will be hurt 
at aU. 

BARLEY. 

This grain is cultivated In some sections of this ooon- 
try to advantage. It is not, however, very extensively 
grown. The reason probably is, that on good land for 
wheat, as much of that grain can be produced per acre, 
and with no more labor than is required for barley. 
Still there are some soils and situations not well adapted 
to wheat, which will produce good crops of barley. 

Barley furnishes an excellent food when ground into 
meal, for ftttening swine and cattle, or feeding milch 
cows, and the whole g^n is the best of food for feed- 
ing poultry. The meal also makes bread which it used 
extensively in some countries, and is well relished by 
those who are accustomed to its use. In this conntryj 
however, its culinary use is chiefly for making warm 
cakes, similar to those of buckwheat, for which it is 
highly prized by those who have tried it. The grain, 
when dirested of its husk, forms the pearl barley of the 
shops, so much esteemed for soups and broths. 

In nutritive properties, barley, as compared with 
wheat, is stated by C. Johnson, in the Farmers' Ency- 
clopedia, as follows: Nutritive matter* 

100 parU wheat yield of. 78 

100 parts barley, 65 

The principal purpose, however, to which barley is 
appropriated, both in this country and Britain, is the 
making of malt for beer, ale, &c., a purpose for which 
it is superior to any other kind of grain. After having 
been passed through the malting process, the ''grains'' 
are used for feeding animals. They are much used in 
I the neighborhood of cities, fbr feeding milch cowe 
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They tend to produce a great flow of milk, but it is 
thought their effect is rather injurious to cows of weak 
constitution, as the grains relax the system, and by 
highly stimulating the lacteal glands may leave the 
animal poor. 

The strato of'barley is reckoned preferable fmr feed- 
ing stock to that of any other grain. It is soft and 
sweet, and cattle which are in their prime, and that 
neither give milk nor are required to labor, will winter 
well on this article alone. Sheep will also do well on 
it with the addition of a few roots, and a little gnun to- 
wards spring. 

Varietiet' — There are many varieties of barley. The 
usual designation is by the number of rows which form 
the head : thus we have the two rowed, the four rowed, 
and the six rowed barley. A kind called the Chevalier 
barley, from the name of the gentleman who first 
brought it into notice, is in great repute in England on 
account of its superior productiveness, weight, and, ac- 
conl'.ng to the statements of some brewers, its greater 
quantity of saccharine matter. The late Lord Leices- 
ter made numerous trials with this kind of barley, the 
result of which proved it to be superior in weight to 
the best of other kinds, by at least ten per cent — ^its av- 
erage weight being fifty-seven pounds per bushel. An- 
other advantage, in the opinion of Lord Leicester, 
which this kind of barley possesses, is the habit of tiller- 
ing or spreading, by which, he thinks, a saving of half 
a bushel of seed nsay be maiide per acre. 

There are likewise t^o or more varieties of naked 
barley, so called from the grain being detached from 
the glume or chaff. A two rowed kind of this descrip- 
tion has been known in England many years, and the 
writer remembers to have seen it cultivated in Massa- 
chusetts upwards of thirty years ago. The cultivation 
of this kind has been generally abandoned, on account 
of its want of hardiness, &c. A iix rowed kind of naked 
barley is also cultivated in Europe, (and we have lately 
heard of it in the hands of a few in this country,) which 
is thought to be greatly superior to the two-rowed 
kind. C. Johnson, in his Farmers' Encyclopedia, says 
it is greatly esteemed for its fertility. It is also stated 
that its cultivalion had been tried in France, where it 
was highly recommended by M. Mazucco, who states 
that << it weighs as much as the best wheaU, and its 
quality resembles them so much that it may be used for 
the purpose of making good bread, and also for pearl 
barley. In mountainous countries its produce is twen- 
ty-four to one." An extract is also given from a com- 
munication to the Board of Agriculture by Warren 
Hastings. He observes: <* that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to promote the culture of this sort of grain." 
He adds: " It is the com that, next to rice, gives the 
greatest weight of flour per acre, and it may be eaten 
with no other preparation than that of boiling. It re- 
quires no dressing when sent to the mill, having no 
busk, and consequently produces no bran. It is gsiher- 
ed into the bam, and may even be consumed, when the 
seasons are favorable, in about eighty or ninety days af- 
ter being sown; and there is no species of grain better 
oalenlated for countries where the summer is short, 
provided the vegetation be rapid. It appears to be this 
kind of barley to which we have several times alluded 
as having been prodneed by Mr. Sfinneb, of Herki- 



Besides the kinds of barley above enumerated, which 
are all #priiig varieties^ there are several tnnter kinds, 
which, like winter wheat, are sown in the lUl. The 
best of these is said to be the Siberian winter barley. 
Whether, however, it would endure the climate of this 
section, can only be determined by trial. At present 
we have not known of this variety having been intro- 
duced into this country. 

Preparation of the soil, time oftotoing, and quantity 
of Meed. — The best roil for barley is a warm loam, in- 
clining: to sand. If the soil is not too compact, so as to 
break up in lumps, one plowing will be sufficient; but 
if hard lumps appear, they must be reduced with the 
roller and harrow, following each other alternately till 
a good tilth is produced; and in such cases it may be 
expedient to give a second plowing. If the preceding 



crop, (which of course should have been some hoed 
crop,) was well manured^ no dressing will be required 
for barley. The quantity of seed varies from three to 
four bushels per acre — the latter quantity has been gen- 
erally sown where the best crops within our knowledge 
have been obtained. It should be sown in this latitude 
before the first of May, if practicable. 

We should hare observed above, that one of the prin- 
cipal recommendations in &vor of the culture of barley 
is its exemption from the attack of several insects which 
in many instances so seriously ii^ure wheat — ^particular- 
ly the yellow worm or maggot, the larva of the Ceddo- 
myia triiicu ...... 

LAYING DOWN LANDS TO GRASS. 

In connexion with wheat, oats and barley, clover and 
grass seed are usually sown — thai is, the land is techni- 
cally, seeded down* According to the experience of the 
writer, grass succeeds better with barley than with the 
other grains. Oats, on most soils, are less favorable to 
grass than wheat and barley. The quantity of seed used 
of the different clovers and grasses, varies much with 
the nature of the soil, and under the management of dif- 
ferent farmers. Some soils are better adapted to one 
kind of grass and some to another. Timothy, for in- 
stance, does not succeed on very loose, dry soils, but is 
adapted to those more moist and tenacious. Red clover 
does not do well on cold and wet lands, but will flour- 
ish in situations so dry that but few of the true grasses 
would be able to sustain themselves. It should of 
course be the object of the farmer, to adapt the kind of 
plant to the nature of the soil. 

For pastures, there is a great advantage in having a 
variety of hertiiage plants, as the appetite and health of 
both cattle and sheep is known to be thereby promoted ; 
and there is besides a benefit in having plants which, 
from ripening at various times, afford successively a 
fresh growth through a large portion of the season. 
For hay, also, a variety of plants is preferable, as the 
hay is thus rendered more palatable, and probably more 
wholesome, to stock of all kinds; but the kinds of 
grasses sown together should not ripen at different times, 
as recommended for pastures. To make hay of the 
best quality, all the herbage should be in nearly the 
same state of ripeness when cut. 

Where the object is hay, and the soil of a medium 
character as to dryness, we have used with good results 
the following mixture : 

Of red clover, 8 lbs. or 4 qts. ^ 

Timothy, (Phleum pratenee,) 8 qte. >for 1 acre. 
Red-top, {Jgrottit vulgarte,) 1 bushel ) 

If the object is only clover as an ameliorating crop, 
or to occupy the land only one or two years, we should 
sow no grass seeds with it, but should increase the 
quantity of clover seed to twelve or fourteen pounds per 
acre. If the land should be unfavorable to clover, and 
permanent meadows were intended, we should only sow 
timothy and red-top — say twelve quarts of the former 
and a bushel and a peck of the latter. It should be 
borne in mind that clover is only biennial, therefore 
when sown with perennial grasses it interferes with 
their growth only two years; in feet, its growth gene- 
rally diminishes considerably after the first crop is tak- 
en. Timothy and red-top, when sown with considera- 
ble clover, are usually seen but little in the first crop ; 
in the second they increase, and after that the clover 
dies out, (except a root is occasionally brought in from 
seed,) and the grasses take its place. 

For pastures, with a soil of medium dryness, the fol- 
lowing would be a good mixture : 

lUd clover, 2 quarts. 

Whitedo 2 do 

(If this is produced naturally in the soU the seed may bo 

omitted.) 
Kentucky blue grass, (Poa pratenee j) 8 quarts. 

Timothy, 4 do 

Orehard grass, (Dactylie glomerataj) 1 bushel. 
Red-top, i do 

On soils too wet for red clover, we should omit that, 
and increase the quantity of red-top and timothy. 

Manner of eowing, — A very common mode in some 
sections, is to mix Uie clover and gran seeds together. 
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and Mw them after the gnin hM been town and once 
harrowed; but the writer hat tomettanet ad(»pted the 
mode of mixings the whole with the grain, towing* ail 
together. By wetting the grain, the clorer and other 
leeds (haying been well mixed by thcmuelTet) may be 
made to adhere to it in such a manner that they will be 
pretty equally distributed over the ground. 

A good time to sow clover and grass seeds on land oc- 
cupied by winter grain, is to scatter them on snow in a 
mild day in March, or in more tonthem latitadet,at an 
earlier period. 
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Only two or three years hare elapied, tinee the Pie 
Plant was quite of onUnaiy size, and some eight or ten 
stems were regarded as only calculated for one pie. But 
the improvement in this Taluable plant within the past 
two years, is really astonishing. We have looked with 
wonder upon several varieties which have lately been 
introduced into our nurseries from abroad. During the 
present season, Messrt. Prince li Co., have exhibited 
before the Horticultural Society, a specimen, the leaf 
of which was nearly at large at an ordinary umbrella, 
and the ttem long enough for a walking ttick. This 
variety is called the Leviathan, and justly answers to 
the name given it, for its leaves are enormous, and gen- 
erally weigh from two aAl a quarter to two and a half 
pounds. Myatt't Victoria is an esteemed variety, hat 
monttroui leavet,and under proper cultivation will ave- 
rage two pounda. On the whole, from what we know 
of this plant, we recommend that the old kinds be re- 
jected, and that cultivators confine themselves to the 
raising of those the most profitable. We especially re- 
commend the Leviathan, Myatt's Victoria, Dalley's new 
Scarlet Oiant,mon8trous leaves, Dalley's Admiral do. do. 
and the Early Tobolsk, a fine variety, and very early. 
There may be other varieties equally valuable, but 
having seen the above in their glory, we noted 
them down with a view of advising the lovers of this 
valuable plant, that one root of any of the above kinds 
is worth more than a half dozen of those ordinarily 
grown. W. B. PmiNCX. 

FluMng, Ftb. 10, 1846. 



INDIAN CORN—ROTATION OF CROPS. 



LuTHEX TvcKEX, Eti^. — I scud you the following 
mode of raising com and system of rotation of crops, 
practiced by many of the most successful farmers of this 
town. The com crop being mostly depended on, by 
farmers here, who raise grain for market, it is placed 
first in the rotation of crops. 

A piece of meadow or pasture, that hat been in gratt 
three years or more, it usually taken for a piece to plant 
com. Thit is manured, if not too &r from the bams, 
in the foil or spring, before plowing the sward — gene- 
rally the latter — with unfermented manure. It is plow- 
ed only once, care being taken to tum it all over. It is 
then harrowe<l once or twice thoroughly, which fits it 
for the seed, except marking for rows. It is then 
planted between the 5th and 20th of May — the rows ntu- 
aliy 3 feet one way, 2 or 24 the other. It is hoed twice, 
using the* cultivator instead of a plow at formerly. As 
soon as the com is well glazed, it is cut up at the roots, 
and put in small stoolft, with 25 or 30 hills in each 
ttook. 

Most of the farmers think this the best way, at the 
grain is heavier, and it driet tooner and better. All 
the ttalks are tecured by this mode, which are very 
valuable for wintering stock. Indeed many of our ihr- 
mers think the fodder from the com field is equal in 
value to the hay the field would have produced if in 
meadow, thereby making the grain almoft a nett profit, 
except the difference in labor of the two crops. 

The yield per acre without manure, ranges fh>m 25 
to 60 bushels. When manure it applied, 40 to 80 both- 
elt it obtained. 



The crop following com, it generally spring wheat; 
as the best crops of wheat are obtained by this course. 
The spring wheat is sown as early in the spring at soil 
and weather will admit, after the ground is well plowed. 
The seed is well washed in brine and limed. It is sown 
at the rate of 1} to 2 bushels per acre. Whererthe land 
is wet and springy it is plowed well in the fsll ; then 
soon as the froet is out of the ground in the spring, the 
wheat is sown on the ground, without plowing, it only 
being harrowed thoroughly. This way succeeds well 
on moist lands, particularly if following a potato crop. 
The prodnee of wheat it generally ttom 15 to 25 bush- 
elt thcaere. 

When three cropt are taken off before teeding, which 
it the cate if no manure hat been applied, with the moat 
judiciont fiumers, the wheat crop it followed with oata. 
The wheat ttnbble it turned under carefully, in the 
fall. The oatt are town after one plowing in the tpring* 
at the rate of two to three bnthelt the acre-— ten or 
twelve quartt of gratt teed, with a tprinkling of clover, 
it sown after the first harrowing, on the acre. The 
land then remains in meadow or pasture three years or 
more, as circumstances require. From 30 to 70 butfaek 
of oats is obtained to the acre. As the produce of the 
crops depends very much on the situation, condition, 
previous culture, and the amount of manure applied tc 
the soil, therefore this accounts for the large difference 
in the product of the above crops. O. W. B. 

Earlvilte, N^ T., Feb. 9, 1846. 

ANALY8i8 OF OATS. 



Trx Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotlaady 
offered in the year 1845, a preminm of fifty sovereigna 
for an analytical examination of oatt. The objects to 
be attained in the examination, were set forth in the 
following language : 

'* Little is yet known of the true eompotition of oats, 
either in their organic or Inorganic paiia. The nature 
of the organic parts, for example, is believed to vary 
with the kind of soil in which the oat is grown — strong 
lands, light, and peaty soils, each growing its own 
peculiar samples from the same seed. The kind of 
manure, and the season cause similar differences, which 
become more marked rtill when different varieties of 
oats are compared with one another. Again, the inor- 
ganic part of the oat varies with the same circumstan- 
ces of soil, manure, climate, and variety of teed; but it 
is not known to what extent It varies, either at to quan- 
tity or quality. 

« The Society offers a premium of Fifty Soverelgnt 
for the analytical examination of the gnun of the oat, 
by which the greateit number of the above polntt may 
be ascertained. 

« The object of the inquiry Is to throw light upon 
the general value of the oat, and of its dififerent varie- 
ties, as a food for man or beast; and upon the mode of 
culture which in different districts ought to be adopted, 
in order to raise this or that quality or variety.** 

It gives us great pleasure to state, that among several 
competitors, our correspondent and fellow-countryman, 
Mr. John P. Norton, received the above-mentioned 
premium of fifty sovereigne— about $250. 

* ■ . ■ -I 

CONVENTION OF NURSERYMEN. 

Mr. Kditor — ^I noticed in reading the proceedings 
of the N. T. State Ag. Society, recently held at Albany, 
that a committee is to be appointed to report to a ftiture 
meeting, the names, and to procure drawings of thirty 
of the best varieties of the apple. In connection with 
this subject} I would venture to suggest for considera- 
tion, the propriety and importance c^ having a general 
convention of nurserymen and amateur fhilt growers; 
and that such meeting be held at Anbom during the 
next State Fair. 

Let every nurseryman and fruit grower bring with 
him, from all parts of the country — not only fh>m this, 
but from other itates^^eneh specimens of fkult as they 
may potMU; and I venture to my that it wHl add much 
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to the interest of the show, and will iiniloabtedly be the 
means of doings much good, and perhaps very material- 
ly correct the nomenclature of fruits. I have no doubt 
but Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, would all be well represented in such con- 
vention. The Eastern States I think will not be behind 
hand in the matter; and even John Bull will be there, 
and will then talk quite as flippantly about fhiits as he 
'does now about Oregon. 

I would not wish to be understood as saying that the 
convention should constitute the committee. By no 
means. But let such committee meet with and take 
part in the discussion on fruits in said convention; 
where very much important information will be elicit- 
ed from all parts of the country. Information which 
would be of immense importance to the public at large. 
Without wishing to assume any authority whatever of 
calling such convention, I merely fling out these sug- 
gestions for consideration. Ptrus. 

Buffalo, Feb'y, 1846. 



GAROBN OPERATIONS FOR BffAROH. 



Mr. Tuckeb— About the latter part of this month, 
the first signs of early spring appear in the flowering of 
the crocuses: 



M 



-The lint gilt thing 



That wears the trembling peafit of spring." 
This pretty little flower, " that comes before the 
swallow dares, and takes the winds of March with beau- 
ty,*' is a great fiiivorite of mine. The three earliest 
sorts of crocuses are the yellow garden crocus, of a deep 
orange yellow; the cloth of gold, with chocolate 
stripes; and the Scotch, or white striped. The differ- 
ent shades of blue are the latest. All these, disposed in 
clumps of a dozen or more bulbs, with snow-drops and 
blue-bells, give to a garden a very gay appearance. 

** Crocuses like drops of gold, 
Studded oil the deep brown mould; 
Snow-drops Tair like flakes of siiow, 
And blae-belLs bright now blow." 

Of the ornamental shrubs we have the Double flower- 
ing Almond, and the Daphne mezereum, frequently in 
full bloom the last of the month. The flowers come 
out before the leaves, and grow in clusters all roimd the 
shoots of the former year. 

** Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, inverting every spray." 

There are two varieties, the white-flowered with 
yellow berries, and the peach -flowered, with red ber. 
ries. A stray Pansy, Polyanthus, or a blue flower of 
the running Myrtle, peeping out from a mass of dark 
green foliage, sometimes cheer us by their appearance 
at this early period of vegetation ; and among the early 
bulbs we may enumerate, the spring Crocus, of several 
varieties, Biue-b^s, and Snow-drops ; that interesting 
little flower, that '< seems to vie in whitenen with the 
winding sheet of winter.'' 

" Already now the snow-drop dares a^iear, 
The first pale blosMm of the uiiripened year; 
As Flora's breathy by some transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flovrer ; 
Its name and hue the scentless ^ant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins." 

At this season of the year, those gardens composed of 
evergreens, and the beds and walks edged with dwarf- 
box, prove to us the value of planting our grounds with 
trees and shrubs, that retain their leaves. As there is 
something required to be done in a garden at all sea- 
sons of the year, I would recommend the keeping of 
your flower-beds free from weeds, decayed leaves, &c., 
as the want of neatness will render the natural aspect of 
the garden, at this season, still more cheerless. There 
is also a peculiar pleasure in keeping a garden in order. 
An old author says: '<it tendethto compose the mind, 
if it be turmoilc<l; or affordeth pastime, if it be weary 
uf calmness." The flower-beds should now have their 
u inter covering removed, and the grotmd should be 
1 ;;hily raked, so as to give a neat appearance to the 
goxJen. Care should be taken during this operation to 



avoid ii^Juring bulbous roots, and herbaceous plants not 
yet appearing above ground. Box edging ought to be 
clipped very early in the month, on both sides and aft 
the top. Clean and roll gravel walks, and do every 
thing in yotir power to search for and destroy grubs ot 
every kind. Shrubs and vines should be pruned the first 
of the month, before the sap begins to rise. Cut out all 
dead wood and tmsightly branches, and head down such 
as require it in order to form them into handsome 
bushes. Remove all suckers, in order to promote the 
health and improve the appearance of the plant. Fruit 
and forest trees should not be pruned until the last of 
Jime or the beginning of July. The wound made by 
cutting off* the limb in Jtme or July, will heal mncli 
more rapidly than that made at any other time of the 
year. P. 

Westchester Co., Feb. 15/A, 1846. 

VALUABLE VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 



We were much pleased with a variety of twelve-row- 
ed com, which we saw at Mr. Jewett's, in Wey- 
bridge, Vermont, last simimer, and which we thought 
highly superior for a northern latitude. At our sugges- 
tion, Mr. Comstock, of the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
hotise, wrote to Mr. Jewett for a supply of his com, for 
seed. Mr. J. sent two varieties, which he describes as 
follows : 

« The largest variety I obtahied about 13 years ago 
in Colchester, in the north part of this state. At every 
planting season we have been very carefol in selectinif 
the seed from the brightest and earliest ears of com, as 
uniform in size and color as possible, and thereby havs 
improved the symmetry and qtiality of the com. 

Jason Stow of this town took one ear from my crib^ 
which was about one foot in length ; this he planted the 
tenth day of June in his garden, and found it all nature 
in good season for harvest. From this seed for the two 
succeeding years he planted one entire field on a rich 
intervale soil, near the bank of Otter creek. On account 
of yield and soundness of the crops, he prefers it to any 
corn that he has ever cultivated. The seed which I 
send you is from the product of this ear grown separate 
from any other variety. It must prove a valuable vari- 
ety in the south part of your state, and also in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. It is more important that it be 
planted on a rich strong soil than the other variety 
which I sent you. 

" This latter smaller variety is the favorite com with 
us, ripening some days earlier, produces equally well, 
by planting the hills nearer together, say, rows 3 by 3^ 
and from 3 to 4 stalks in a hill. Each variety will bear 
two handsome ears to the stalk, when not allowed to 
grow too thick. The husks on the last variety are very 
thio and soft, they change from green to a yellow very 
sudden. The com matures in a short season. We 
obtain of either kind, tmder good cultivation, fifty bush- 
els to the acre; very free from nubbins or " pig com;" 
most of the ears are of uniform size and quality, well 
filled out at the end. Either variety cultivated as £sr 
south as Albany, will change from smaller to a larger 
stalk and ear in a few years, and may retain most of 
their valuable qtudities, if not improved, by selection of 
seed in the field, taking ears of good tmiform size and 
most perfect growth, and those earliest ripe. 

"Several years since I procured of £. Jewett of St. 
Albans, a small but very early 12 rowed com, called the 
« Palmer corn ;" by intermixing this with the large va- 
riety described, and carefully selecting medium ears of 
perfect growth, I obtained the last named variety, which 
I have sent you. 

<< Some may not be aware that com which is not tho- 
roughly dried before winter sets in, or becomes wet, or 
quite moist, and then freezes. Is not fit for seed. The 
freezing kills the vitality of the com for seed, although 
it may look fair." 



Soaking Sekds. — ^L. D. (Wilmington, Del.) You 
will find the information you ask for in our last volume, 
page 128. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CoMMiTNi CATIONS hare been received^ linoe our Uurt, 
from Lea, Geo. Nesbit, Highlander, Rambler, B. 
Hodge, H. L. Sheldon, H. A. P., Wm. Tod(^ 8. 8. 
Oregoiy, N. C. Day, T. D., T. B., W. B. Prince, G. 
N., S. W., L. Dorand, Pyma, C. Ingalls, E. Haven, Th. 
Cloie, C. H. Parshall, J. 8. Yeomans, B. W. R., Nojes 
Barling, 8. T. M., A Sabacriber, W. B. Hamilton, 8. 
O. Cone, O. W. B., C. Babcock, A. Coffin, D^ Wm. 
Baeon, Uneas, E. Holmei, John Brown, N., Little Del- 
aware, P., Highlander, R. Burritt, 8. B., Geo. Huaaey, 
Samuel Waring, J. Stom, F. L. £. 

f^Vf^ hope «P." will continue his notes on << Gar- 
dening Operations," through the season— should be glad 
to receive them as early as the middle of eaeh month. 



POSTAGE OF THE CULTIVATOR 



Having been informed that several Postmasters, in 
different parts of the country, charged pamphlet postage 
on " The Cultivator," we enclosed our Feb. No. to the 
Postmaster-General, with the request that he would de- 
cide as to the postage to be charged on it. It will be 
seen by his reply, which we annex, that he oonsiders 
it subject to newMpaper postage only : — 

Appointment Office, 1 

Po«t Office ENepartmeut, Feb. 14, 1846. J 

Sir — ^In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., I have 
to say that ''The Cultivator" published at Albany, 
New-Tork, in the form in which it is transmitted for 
the decision of the Department, is regarded as bein^ 
subject to newspaper postage, only. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 

W. J. BROWN, 
Sec*d Ass*t. P. M. Gei^ 1. 
Luther Tucker, Esq. 



MONTHLY NOTICES 



Weekly Agricultural Meetikos. — These meet- 
ings were commenced for the season in this ciiy 
on the evening of the annual meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society, and have been continued week- 
ly since. At the first meeting a geological map of 
die state was exhibited by Professor Hall, and some 
remarks were made by him and others on the geologi- 
cal character of the soils of the various districts, and 
the influence of the composition of the soil on its pro- 
ductions. Connected in some degree with this subject, 
some interesting remarks were made at a subsequent 
meeting, by Dr. Beekman, in reference to the report 
of the committee, (of which Dr. B. was chairman,) ap- 
pointed by the State Society to examine the claims for 
premiiuns for the best cultivated forms, and in reference 
also to the statistical returns of agricultural products 
from the different counties. At the second meeting the 
subject of manures and their application was taken up 
for discussion, and to fertile has been the subject, and 
so prolific of words has it proved, that for three eve- 
nings it has occupied the time. As it is, however, an 
important, perhaps the most important subject to the 
tenner, we can hardly doubt that the time has been 
profitably spent in its discussion. 

Crowded as onr columns are, it is impossible for a s 
to furnish any reports of these meetings, ^t shall giv« 
such brief notices of them as we can find room for. 

CoRRECTiofT. — Our printer made a sad blunder ia< 
placing the illustrations to the article on Tnuuplanting 



Trses, p. 65 of our last number. Fig. 18 should have 
been fig. 19, and fig. 19, (which should have been 18,) 
was given with the roott upward, and the top on the 
ground. 

Large Geese. — £. Cheesbro, of. Gnilderland, 
brought to this market, in January last, seventeen geese, 
godings of 1845, the average dressed weight of which 
was fourteen pounds. They were a croMof the Bremen 
and African, sometimes called Poland. He finds this a 
good stock to rear — ^hardy and prolific. 

Durabiutt of Pine Shingles. — ^We have been 
told by Mij. Timothy Cowles, of Farmington, Conn., 
that the roof of the congregational church in that town 
was covered with pine rhingles in the year 1771, and 
that they are still perfectly sound, and have never yel 
let through a drop of water. 

G. M. Kassejt, of Bethlehem, Ct., eoonted the ker» 
nels produced from two kernels planted, and he found 
the produce of one 1900, and the other 1960, making 
all together 3860. 

Montrlt Strawberries. — ^Those desiring plants 
of the new variety of the Strawberry, known as <' Stod- 
dard's Seedling," may learn from an advertisement in 
this number, where they can be obtained. The pro- 
duction of this superior variety is the result of a series 
of experiments made by Col. J. S. Stoddard, of Pal- 
myra, N. Y. It will be found described in the Cultiva- 
tor of August last, p. 251, as it developed its extraordi- 
nary qualities in the season of bearing. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIIIICS. 

•••• .. 

Atlksburt Ducks. — ^R., (New-Bmnswiek, IT. J.) 
We do not know of any of this breed of ducks for sale. 
The largest breed of ducks we know of in this vicinity, 
are called Spanish ducks. They are of a bluish gray 
color, and very large. 

HoRSE-MiLL. — ^A. P., (Washington, Ga.) Sinclair^ 
mill, described in the Cultivator for last year, (page 17,) 
we should think would answer your purpose. If you 
wish a machine for working up com and cob. Pittas, 
described in our hurt vol. p. 324, is a first rate article for 
the purpose. 

Malay Fowls. — O. B. (Castleton, Vt.) The Malay 
fowls are of all colors, from dull yellow to black. They 
vary in size; but the largest of them are entitled to 
the first rank in this respect, and will weigh when 
dressed from four to six pounds. Occasionally some 
will weigh more, and capons of this breed have been 
fottened to the weight of a dozen to fourteen pounds 
each, dressed. Some of them are coarse and bony, but 
others, which have been well bred, are not so. The 
Malay and Java are nearly allied in their character- 
istics. 

Pheasant, or Golden top-Rnot. — ^I. D., (Zanes- 
ville, O.) We see no particular objections to a cross of 
these with the spangled Dorkings. Mr. Cox, of Z., 
cromed the Pheasant Top-Knot with a large fowl of the 
Malay character, and the produce were the finest fieshed 
and best flavored of any chickens we ever saw. 

Teeswater Buck. — ^D., (Kinderhook.) We pre- 
sume there are no sheep of this breed in this country, 
and we are not aware that they posssas any propertiee 
thiit entitle them to preference over the Leloeater or the 
Cotswold. 

Castor Oil. — J. R. D., (Paperville, Tenn.,) wishee 
to see a ftill description of the manner ef extracting and 
rectifying this oil. Will not some of our correspond- 
ents who are acquainted with the process, furnish this 
information? 

ASCBRTAIiriNa THE PROPERTIES Of CoW8. — ^I. D.^ 

(Zanesville, O.) The account you allude to, we pre- 
sume is that of a Frenchman, M. Francis Guenon. A 
translation of his treatise is published in. the Farmers^ 
Library, edited by J. S. Skinner, and published by 
Greely li McElralh, New-York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS* 



AHSBICAir JoVRWAL OF SCIENCE AlTD AftTB. — The 

number for ianoary, 1846, which is the commencement 
of a new aeriiSs of the work, is before us. Its leailing 
article is on three several hurricanes of the American 
seas, and their relation to the Northers, so called, of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Honduras, with charts 
illustrating^ the same) by W. C. Redfield. This is 
followed by eig^ht other chapters, by able writers, oil va- 
rious subjects of science, and over 150 pai^es under the 
head of '* Scientific Intbluoence," of i^i^eat inte- 
rest to the general reader as well as to the man of sci- 
ence. The worlt is conducted by Professor Si lum ajt, B. 
SiLLiMAN, Jr., and James D. Dana. Published at 
New Haven, on the first day of every second month— 
price $5 a year. 

CoufAN's SomonsAN AaBicvLTVEB, Paet y. — 
We have read this part of Mr. Colman's work with 
much interest and pleasure. It contains considerably 
more matter of a practical nature than any previous 
number. It came too late for an extended notice this 
month, but we shall take it in hand and give a thorough 
synopsis of it in our next. 

The Pasto&al Life and MANUFACTTrnEs of the 
Ancients :-^€onipri8ing the history of Silk, Cotton, 
Linen, Wool, and other fibrous subatances: illustrated 
by tea engravings on steel : Haepeb & Brothers, N. 
York. Our thanks are due the publishers for a copy of 
this work; bat we have not yet had th« opportunity of 
examining it. We shall give it a careful perusal, and 
furbish a view of its contents, hereafter. 

Address upon Injurious Insects; delivered be- 
fbre the New Haven Horticultural Society and the New 
Haven County Agricultural Society, by Notes Daruno. 
This is a highly interesting and valuable address, Irom 
which we intend^ as we have opportunity, to make ex- 
tracts. At present, however, we can only notice it 
briefly. In relation to the cut-worm, that great pest 
of (be fJEirmers* crops in*the early part of the season, the 
following sensible remarks are given by way of reme- 
dies. As the time is approaching when the ravages of 
these insects may be expected, the proposed remedy 
may be useful ; — ** On a large scale," says Judge Dar- 
ling, << sowing salt over the fields, and plowing in the 
fall have been tried and recommended; but none of these 
remedies have proved eff^tual. The best course 
hitherto pursued for their destruction, is to dig them out 
of the earth and givt th*m to the chickem.^* Thin is 
best done by going ovsv the garden or field early in the 
morning, when the plants which have been cut down 
the preceding night, are easily seen, and the worms 
may be generally found buried in the earth near their 
stumps. 

District School Journal. — ^The editorial manage- 
ment of this work 4ias been assumed by S. S. Randall, 
Esq., deputy state superintendent of common schools. 
Mr. R. is well known as a gentleman of distinguished 
abilities for such an undertaking, and we can hardly 
doubt that the Journal, under his direction, will b«3 
made highly popular and useful. 

Maoazinb of Horticulture. — ^The second volun le 
of the new series of this work, eommenced on the fk i-st 
of January last. This is the twelfth year of the pub li. 
cation of the Magaxine, in which time it has become i jx- 
tensively known, and has doubtless rendered value ble 
asaistance in the advancement of horticultural science. 
It is edited by C. M. Hovet, and published monthlj^, at 
Boston. Three dollars a year. 

TRiVflAfTIONS OF THE MaDISON Co. AO. SoCrSTT. 

— This pamphlet, besides furnishing the doings of this 
•oc'cty, fbr th'.-ee years, gives an abstract of Uie census 
of 1^45, and an article on the geology of the county, 
XriMi p. map. The map is taken from the geological 
reap of the tt ite, and it is so colored as to show the ' 
;>or.ions ofth^ county which are covered by each par- 1 1 
lionUr farm'., tion. It shows also the manner in which U 



the strata lie, and the manner in which they pass under 
and are succeeded by eacly other. This is the first 
county in the flate which has made any attempt to illus- 
trate the geology of the district in oooncxion with t|ie 
improvement of agriculture. We deem the example a 
good one, and hope it will be followed by all our other 
county societies. •••••• 

Mbdioo Chiruroical Review. — ^We have received 
the number for January, 1846. This most valuable 
work is issued quarterly, each number containing 280 
pages, at $5 per annum, by R. It O. S. Wood, 261 Pearl 
street, New-Tork. It seems eminently deserving the 
patronage of the medical ftculty — ^indeed any one who 
has the leisure to read it, could hardly fiul to derive 
therefbom much valuable information. 



FAT ANIMALS. 



Oub market presented a fine display of beef on the 
22d of February. At the stalls of Kibkfatrick k, La.- 
ORANOE, we noticed the carcases of two fine DnrbamBy 
bred and fiutened by £. P. Prbnticb, Esq. The first 
was an. ox, five years old, which received one of the 
premiums of the State Society, at Utica. His live 
weight was 2,546, and his dresMd weight as follows: — 

I^our quarters, • 1,688 

Loose Tallow, 260 

Hide, - 126 

Total, 2,074 lbs. 

This H'as a very symmetrical and well-made animal — 
ashandsfmie an ox, considered in all respects, as we 
ever san/-. His meat was beautiful in appearance — the 
fat and Lean being in due proportions, and well marbled. 
The next was a Durham cow, five years old, which 
was put. to fkttening last fall, in consequence of a tumor 
on the Jaw. Mr. Prentice informs us that she had a 
calf laf t season, and was milked till October. Consider- 
ing thr !se circumstances, her weight and fatness were 
remarl^ble. Her live weight was 1,520 lbs., and her 
dressc d weight as follows: — 

Four quarters, .•... 950 

Loose tallow, ;. 100 

Hide, 73 

Total, •• 1,123 

i t the stalls of Mr. MahoneT, was the carcass of 
an uncommonly fat ox &tted by Jambs S. Wadsworth, 
Es ]., of Geneseo, and also the carcas e s of two veiy fine 
Hf «reford steers, bred and fatted by Mr. Sotham, of 
tb is city. The Waitsworth ox was seven years old; 
K eighed alive, 2,465 lbs., and dressed as follows: 

Four quarters, 1,686 

Loose tallow, 260 

Hide, 116 

Total, 2,061 

This ox was one of a splendid lot of ten &tted by Mr. 
Wadsworth, and which came on here by railroad, de- 
signed for Boston; but an ofibr being accepted for this 
6ne he was left, and the others passed on. The epi- 
cures of the New-England metropolis, are doubtless 
before this, luxuriating on superior roast beef. The 
following are the live weights of the nine which were 
taken to Boston : — 

Two oxen, six years old» 4,865 lbs. 

Two steers, three years old, 3,965 << 

Two do., four years old, 3,365 *' 

One single steer, 1,725'' 

One do. do. white, 1,790'' 

Qneoow, 1,585 " 

The drecsed weights of the Hereford steers above 
mentioned, were; — 

No. 1— beef, tallow and hide, .... 1,200 lbs. 
(« 2_ «« « «*,... 1,160 " 

The quality of the beef, was, considering their age, 
four years, very fine — the grain was fine, and the 
mixture of fat and lean good. 
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The last arrival from Eo^laiid broog^ht ihm impoHant 
intellig:«nce that a scheme baa been annoonced in par- 
liament by Sir Robert Peel, tor tise total repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. AKhongh it ia not proposed that the total 
repeal shall be immediate, yet it is remarked that the 
scheme will operate as a repeal, << as it is probable that 
during this year the duty will not be higher than four 
shillings per quarter, a comparatively nominal charge." 
This information cannot fall to be regarded with great 
interest in this country ; but what will be the precise 
effect of the new measure, must be proved by ex- 
perience. It seems ressonable that an opening will be 
made to a considerable extent for some of our agricul- 
tural products — especially Indian com, (if some g^od 
way can be devised to secure it from injury during trans- 
portation,) and well cured salted provisions. From the 
article which we give below, it will be seen that free 
admission is to be allowed t(f these articles immediate- 
ly. 

It does not appear tliat any new measure has been 

proposed for raising the government revenues. The 
Premier stated in the speech accompanying his propo- 
sition, that « such was his confidence in the elasticity 
of the revenue, that he intended to make no proposition 
with regard to the income tax ; and indeed he hoped 
there would be no necessity for the imposition of any 
new tax." 

The following is a sammary of the new scheme, as 
given by the Louden Mark-Lcuie Express: 

1st. A TOTAL REPEAL OF THH CORN-LAWS, 
after thkbe teaks, with very moderate rates of duty 
from the present time. 

2d. Free admittion immediately of Foreign Cattle, 
Maize or Indian Com, Buck Wheat, Potatoes, Vegeta- 
bles, Bacon, Beef both fresh and salted, and Pork. 

3d. A Reduction of one-half in the duties on Foreign 
Butter, Cheese, hops. Fish and Cider. 

4th. A Reduction of 3s. 6d. per cwt. in the differen- 
tial duty on Foreign Free Labor Sugar — reducing the 
protection on British Plantation Sugar to that amount. 

5th. A Reduction of the duty on Grass and Clover 
Seeds to a very small rate. 

6th. A Reduction of the duty on Foreign Spirits from 
22s. lOd. to 15s. per gallon. 

7th. A totol Repe^ of the duties on Foreign Cottons, 
Woollens, and Linens, with a great reduction on Silks. 

8th. A Reduction of one'kalf in the duty on Wrought 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, manufactures of Metals, and 
Carriages. 

9th. A total Repeal of the duty on Dressed Hides; 
and a reduction offthe duties on Foreign Tallow, Soap, 
and Candles. * 

10th. A Airther reduction of the Timber duties. 

11th. An alleviation of Highway and County Rates, 
and an alteration io the Law of Settlement fovorable to 
the Agricultiutil Districts. 

There is to be no increase of the Income Tax. 

SUBSOIL FLOWING. 
W. B. Hamilton, of Philadelpeia, recommends the 
subsoil plow as a means of guarding crops from ii^ry, 
either by drouth or wet. In a dry season, he thinks 
the mellowing of the soil to the depth of eighteen 
inches, as might be done with this implement, the 
roots of the plants would penetrate and find moisture, 
perhaps sufficient to mature the crop, though none 
should fell from the clouds while it was growing. The 
advantage, he thinks, would be particularly conspicuous 
on soils of a clayey character, with a tenacious subsoil. 
On the other hand, he remarks that in a wet season, 
clayey soils hold water <«like a jug," and when satura- 
ted and exposed to a hot sun, the plants are '< scalded to 
death." By subsoiling, or, as he expresses it, <«by 
having the bottom of the Jug knocked out, the surplus 
moisture would escape, leaving the soil in a condition 
to yield a good return." The land might also, he ob- 
serves, « be plowed at a time when otherwise it could 
not be touch<Hl without detriment." 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 
6. M. Kasseit, of Bethlehem, Ct., says^<« I have 
tried several experiments in planting potatoes, and 
have found the following results. Of the large red kind 
I planted 10 hills of each sort, which, when digged, 
weighed as follows:— 

Ibt. OS. 

No. 1, large, whole, 56 4 

<« 2, «< two halves, 61 12 

<< 3, " one-halt; 46 12 

« 4,verysniaU, 42 8 

Another experiment with 5 hills. 

No. 1, large and whole, 26 6 

" 2, «« two halves, 27 7 

« 3, «< one-half,. 20 3 

« 4, very small, 14 7 

Of the Scotch greys-— 5 hills each. 

No. 1, large whole, 2«1 6 

«< 2, " twohalves, 29 14 

« 3, ^* one-half; 22 10 

«< 4, very small, 19 2 

Another experiment with same ki^d. 

No. 1, large whole, 16 S 

« 2, « twohalves, 29 12 

<« 3, " one-half, 23 4 

" 4, « verysmall, 24 12 

It will be observed that there is considerable unifor- 
mity in the results of these experiments, viz : the pro- 
duct being always greatest from two halves of a large 
potato put in a hill, and always least from the small po- 
tatoes. 

THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
Mb. Tuckxe — ^The farmers of Venon friendly to 
the canse of agricultural improvement, have formed 
themselves into an agricultural association. Regular 
weekly meetings have been held during the winter, 
which have been well attended. Committees were ap- 
pointed to confer and report upon the various sutjeets 
pertaining to agricultore, which has called out the pe- 
culiar views of the several members, together with 
much profitable discussion. A circulating library is 
designed to be established, and a routine of useftil experi- 
ments in farming are to be resorted to the ensuing sea- 
son. A package of seeds, together with the several re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Patents has been received. 
Above sixty copies of the Cultivator and Genesee Far- 
mer are taken by the farmers, and the right spirit 
is manifest. The ofllcers of the association are I. S. 
Hitchcock, Esq., President; N. 8. Wright, J. Whipple 
Jenkins, S. H. Church, and C. Wetmore, Vice-Presi- 
dents; H. D. Tuttle, Treasurer; L. T. Marshall, Cor. 
Sec*y; F« Ingersol, Rec. SeCy. L. T. M. 

Vernon Centre, N^ Y. Feb. 9, 1846. 

POTATO DISEASE. 

Mr. Charles BLAWDT,of Brownsville, Ohio, writes, 
« Having planted several lots of various aspect and po- 
sition, the last year, I have by careiul observation come 
to the conclusion, that the best, if not the only method 
to raise this desirable esculent, is, to select a high piece 
of ground, naturally dry, and fully open to the sun; to 
plant early, and dig as soon as the vine or haulm be- 
gins to die ; to keep the soil loose and free ftom weeds 
of all kinds. By adopting this course, I am almost the 
only man in this vicinity whose crop was free from rot; 
although the kind planted by myself and neighbors was 
the same — the blue-eyed NesHannock, known in New- 
York as Mercers." 

MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURE. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. M. W. Phi ups, Ed- 
wards' Depot: — "Our people arc improving, and will 
improve, and I tell you more than this, that low prices 
of cotton and high prices of our necessaries will open 
out in this my clime a production that will drive many 
from our market. Pork can be bought cheaper in East- 
ern Mississippi than in Cincinnati ; hay or fodder can 
be bought cheaper than in New-York, Cincinnati, or N. 
Orleans. I have sold an excellent lot (10 steers) of beef 
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cattle at 2| cents per lb. I know of a pretty large lot 
of 2 year old hogs, purchased at $2.50 to $3.00 each-~ 
they would weigh 150 to 200 lbs — say 160 Ibt. average. 
I will sell wethers at 5 cents, stalled for two or 3 mo's. 
I hope to see the day that Mississippi and Louisiana will 
supply our own people with every necessary, and I glo- 
ry in being one of Mississippi's citizens who exerts 
himself in making her thus honorable and independent. 
I tell you sir, it can be done, and yet send off our 500,000 
bales, worth $10,000,000 or more, and I believe, to 
some extent, it will be done in my day and time." 



CORN PLANTINO. 

Extract of a letter from Geo. Blessing, Frederick 
county, Md. — « From the scantiness of the com crop 
last year, and in many places its almost entire fiiilure, 
it may not be amiss to look back and try if we cannot 
detect some cause beside the summer drouth that has 
been the cause of this scantiness of that valuable grain. 
I will give you a short sketch of my system of planting 
corn; not that I wish any person to abandon his system 
and ailopt mine, but I would like to hear from any man 
who plants his com as I do mine — if he has ever missed 
a crop in a dry summer. I can say without the fear of 
contradiction, that 1 never have; and the manner in 
which I plant is simply this : — ^I prepare my ground 
well first; then I take the best of seed, and put Ave or 
•ix grains in each hill. This will obviate the necessity 
of replanting, as I always have plants enough in each 
hili. As soon as the com is high enough to ran the 
harrow over it, I do so, and follow the harrow with 
sufficient hands to uncover and thin the com, leaving 
but two stalks in each hill. By dropping five or six 
grains in a hill, there is always two or three of that 
number that are as large again as the balance— conse- 
quently I have a fine choice of strong plants, that I let 
stand, and my com is always regular and strong ; where- 
as, by the old system of dropping two or three grains, 
the farmer is compelled, if there is a weak stock in a 
hill, to let it stand, and of course he has short stalks and 
no com. I always like to plant directly north and 
south, as the corn planted in that way will stand the 
drouth better. I would only say that I cultivate se- 
cond rate land, and my crop will yield me twenty- Ave 
bushels to the acre at least, while many that farm first 
rate land would get ten bushels to the acre." 



•« • ••• 



CONNECnCtJT IRON WORKS. 

Mr. J. BfNOHAM, who dates at « Meadow- Bank, Co- 
lumbia county, N. Y.*' gives us some information in re- 
ference to the iron manu£M;tures of the Housatonic val- 
ley, of which we made a brief notice in our last. He 
states that the amount of ore used at ten establishments, 
mostly in Salisbury, is 1)^080 tons annually; that one 
dollar per ton is paid to the owners of the mines for the 
ore taken fh>m them; that the diggers receive $1.50 
per ton, which added to price paid for carting, one dol- 
lar, makes the ore cost, at the distance of five to six 
miles, $3.50 per ton, and at the distance of 12 to 14 
miles, $4.25 per ton. The beds worked in the south - 
westem part of Salisbury, have been known for a cen- 
tury. ** The iron made from the ore of the old bed in 
Salisbury," says Mr. Bingham, <•' is the kind required 
by the government for the arms maile at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Harper's Ferry, Virginia. This iron 
takes a finer and more beautiful polish than that made 
from other ore, and is besides excellent for castings. 
The ores from the other beds are good for almost every 
purpose but making iron for fire-arms. The r^ned 
iron from the <old iron bed' ores, is a beautiful article, 
and the price reaches not far from $150 per ton. The 
government contracts require that the iron shall be tak- 
en exclusively from this mine. 

«Iron and sheep are the principal sources of wealth 
to rlit* inhabitants of Salisbury. Something near thirty 
tlioti&ind dollars were paid into that town last year for 
Fa^ on wool. 

" ilie ininsportation of the ore is principally done by 
the Turmers. With a team of horses they take away 
two loads of a ton each, per day— carrv'ng it Ave miles. 



A pair of oxen take one load of twenty -five hundred— 
sometimes one and a half tons. They might oceapy 
their teams to more real profit, as it seems to me, by 
staying at home and carting out muck and manure on 
their lands. It is a poor business that cannot keep a 
farmer at home, instead of hauling ore five miles at a 
dollar per ton." 

BLACK SEA WHEAT. 
WiLLETTS KEE9E, of Pcm, N. Y., writcs: — « I have 
often heard it said that Black Sea wheat could be grown 
upon ground so rich that it might fall down without 
any ii^ury to the grain. I had a fair opportunity of 
testing it the last season upon my brother's farm. The 
wheat commenced fidling down before it was fiilly 
headed, so great was the growth. I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be nearly a total loss; but he hat 
just informed me that the amount was seventy bushels 
upon two acres. It was a piece of low flat land. Po- 
tatoes had grown upon it the previous year without ma- 
nure. I think it must be a good kind of wheat to sow 
upon moist rich land. This piece was so badly lodged 
that it had to be cut with a sickle, which was done by 
Canadian women, and in as short time as most men 
would have performed it.'' 

Several communications, together with a page or two 
of Condensed Correspondence! omitted for want of 
room. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, Febmary 19, 184ft. 

COTTON— New Orleans, per Ih., ft|a9f-Alabama floS^Up 
land, 6a8k- 

BUTTER—Prime, per lb., I&i90c.— Commoa, OialOe. 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a7^. 

FLOUR— Ball iroore. Howard-street, per bbl , f5.1S|a fS.W— 
Richmond City Mills, i6.02)a$6.76 

GRAIN— Wheat, (weMeni New.York,)$1.15atl.9S— Rye, 7te 
80c.— Com. northern, 6ea70c.— eouihem, 03a64c.— Barley, OUa 6Se. 
— Oat». norihcrn, 47— •ouUiem, 38c. 

HEMP— RuMia. clean per ion, fl95at90O— Manilla $i(»BSlfl& 

HAMS— Smoked per lb..-7|a7} eta. 

BEEF— mess, per bbl., #8a98.M. 

LARD— 7o8c. per lb. 

PORK— Mens, per bbl., $ll(i$I9.60. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., 3ii4e. 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) Feb. 21: 

Prime or Kaxony fleeces, washed per lb 40a4S eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 37a38 *' 

*' three-fourths blood fleeces, 39a33 * ' 

" half blood do 30o31 " 

" one* fourth blood and common,. ... 27a90 * 

LIVE STOCK- Brishton Market— Mondav, February 1ft. 

At market, 345 Beef CaiUe. 4 yokes WorkmfC Oxen, 83 Cows and 
Calves, lluO sheep, and obout 850 Swine. In consequence of ths 
storm, one or two lots of cattle did not arrive at the Market. 

B«e/ Cattle—nin of ozira, fft.SO; first quality, •6.00; 9d do., 
•6 .95aft5 .50 ; 3d do., f 4 . 36a«5 . 00. 

Working Oxen— Sale* not noticed. ^^_^ 

Cowa and CoIvm— Dull. Sales noticed at $», #93, i87, and 

•33. 
SJUsp-Sules noticed at #1.75, •9.33 •S.IS, and •4.5ft. 
Surt'iM— Dull. Sales not noticed, as there were but few buyers 



Db. O. REYNOLDS' NON^WARMING AND DI 

VIDINO BEE-HIVE. 

THE principles of said Hive are, lat. Multiplying Colonies 
by dividing, thereby preventing Swarming. Sid, Removing 
Honey without injury to the Bees. 8d, Removiuf old Cumb wheu 
necessary. 4th, Preventing the depredations of the Moth. 5th, 
Securing the Bee against the robber. 

* RoelutUr.(kt.i}yWU 

This certifies that the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, at iv 
late Annual Fair, awarded a Diploma to Dr. O. Rejiiolds, of 
Webster, Monroe county, for the best Bee-Hive exhibited. 

DANIEL LEE, Cor. Secretarf. 
[Extract from the proceedings of the Monroe County Agricultural 
Society, held at Rochester, October, 1845 ] 
" Dr. Reynolds, of Webster, bad a new principled Bee-Hive, 
with its iiunatea at work, which, if true in principle, will make a 
revolution in the maimer of treating that very valuable insect. S 
vols. Genesee Fanner. L. B. LANG WORTHY, 

MARCUS ADAMS, 
B. F. SMITH." 
N. B. The proprietor is desirous of selling territory, or appoint- 
ing agenu. All communicauons addrcasect to the Post Master, 
V . i.,ter, Monr^ po.' N. Y., port paid, will receive attention. 
March,' lb l« , O. REYNOUW 
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FIELD^EEDe AT THE ALBANY AGRICULTU- 
RAL WAREHOUSE. 
Q A A BUSHELS BLACK S£A WHEAT, both rtd and wfait« 
njyjyj varieties. 

900 bushels Italian wheat. 
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Marrowfat Peas. 
Black-eyed Peas. 
Canada FeaS) 
Emir or Skinless Bailay. 
Four rowed Barlej. 
Two lowad Barlej, 



(an imeoBiinnnly fine 



by 8. W. Jowatt, Vl; 



CORN. 

'* Larf e Datton," 19 rowed ; 
*' Improved Danon," 19 rowed, 
lion^ 8 rowed yellow ; 
Madawasca or early Canada ; 
White Flint, (long ears ,) 
8maU Whita Fliau 

CARROT. 

100 lbs. Large white ; 

160 ** Long Orange. 

^^ TURNEPS. 

860 Iba. Rnta-baga or Swedish ; 

100 " Large English Norfolk; 

100 ^ White flat, or winter. 

ORA88 SEBDe. 
Timothy, best ooality, Orchard Grass, 

Northern Red Top, Southera Red T^ 

Large Northern Clover, Western Medium Clover, 

Lneerne or French Clover, White Dutch Clover. 
All the above may be had of best quality, at the Albany Agn- 
anltnral Warehouse and Seed Store, 93 Dean««t. 

March 1. E. COMSTOCK A Go. 

^ ■ ■ 

WORCESTER PLOWS. 

LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.— Dear Sir— Wo observe with much 
surprise, by an advertisement on page 71. of the last No. 
of the Cultivator, that John Mayher A Cfo. 196 Front-street, New- 
York, offer different sizes of ■* Woroesier Patent" Plows, aiid 
** eastings to fit," bearing the same nanu$ and morfcs as the 
** Worcester Eagle" Plows made by us. 

We pronounce the whole thing a grou imjMtitisfi, and calcu- 
lated to tUetive the public. 

John Mayher ft Co. have attempted to pattern from our PIoavs, 
and have got up a very coarse and impir/tet imitation o( them. 
We hereby caution the public against such imitations and irapoei- 
tious, as every port of them are very inferior to our mauuraciure. 

We also obeerve in the January No. of tbe Cultivator that J. 
Plant, No. 5 Burling Slip, New- York, advertises our Eagle 
Plows &c. for sale, lie i* not authorized to to do. 

Our sole agent for the city of New- York is A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Water-st. At his Agricultural Warehouse, the public will find 
tiie genuine Worcester or Eagle Plows, manufactured by us, as 
well as a most complete assortment of other Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements of our make. 
RenectfuUy yours, 

RUGGLES, NOURSE A MASON, 

March 1, 1846. of Boston and Worcester. 

STODDARD'S SEEDLINO STRAWBERRY. 

P PANTS of this new seedling may be obtained on the opening 
of the ensuing spring season, ot the original producer, J. H. 
STODDARD, Palmyra, N. Y. The superiority of this variety of 
the Strawberry, in respect both to quality of fruit and certainty 
and bountifulness in bearing, has been t'ullv demonstrated by a 
number of years trial. Inquirers are referred to an editorial no- 
tice in the Cultivator of August last, p. 951. Plants will be put 
up in a secure manner, and may be sent by express or otherwise 
to almost any part of the country, or to Europe. Price 95 for 50 
plants. All orders must be accompanied by the cash, (nost paid if 
by mail,) and should be addressed to the proprietor as above. 
Palmyra, March 1, 1846. 

THE PLANTING SEASON. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY OP PARSONS 

k, Co., FLUSHING, NEAR NEW- YORK. 

THE proprietors desire to call attention to this extensive esta- 
blishment, now one of the largest in the union, covering an 
area of over fihy acres, and compactly planted with every desira- 
ble variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

Their FRUIT TREES, they can recommend as being straight 
and thriAy ; of undoubted genuinesa. which they ensure by close 
personal attention to propagating from the most reliable sources 
and from bearing trees : ana also as being, from the well ripened 
state of the wood, peculiarly adapted for removal to higher lati- 
tudes. 

To those who are in need of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, they can with confidence recommend their assonment 
as embracing together with tbe old standard varieties, many new 
species selected personally by the proprietors from the principal 
Horticultural establishments of Europe, whence they are receiv- 
ing constant additions. 

Orders may be addressed to the proprietors, at Flualung, New- 
York, and catalogues can be procured on application to them- 
selvesjto Parsons Ac Lawrence, 199 Pearl^alraet, or to A. B. Al- 
len, 187 Water-st., New- York. 

Fim^Mgt N«w.Yocm U n»., 7, |B40-tt. 



BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 

GARDEN. 

THIS nursery was commenced upwards of Iwenty-five years 
ago, and now contains a very targe number of the most 
choice and proved varieties of select fruiu : together with a fine 
•ollection of ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Plaiita. 

Individuals wishing to forward Trees to the Western Statea, 
will, perhaps, find it to their advantage to purchase here. Tbe 
siocK of choice and select Apple Trees (comprising 1500 of the most 
noted varietiea) is now very large and ana. Prices very mo- 
derate. — 

His descriptive Catalogue, a pamphlet of 40 pages, forwarded 
gratis, to everv applicant. Trees packed in superior oider, and 
forwarded with dispatch. Orders will receive the most prompt at- 
tention. B. UODGS 

Bnffido, N. Y., Mareh, 1846. 




QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREH0U8S 

AND SEED STORE, 

Over ih€ Marktiy Botton^ hy RUGOLES, NOURSE ^ 
MJSON, MtM%faetur€r$^ and Dtalert, Wholuali 
and R$taU» 

AT this extensive wmrehouse is offered to the farmiqg and planU 
ing public and dealers a collection and an assortment of 
farming and planting tools and seeds adapted to the wanu of tha 
diflfereut sections of the United Statea, far exceeding in kinds 
quality and amount that of any other similar establishment, ami 
may be called the AnurieoH Depot and Market for the sale of ag« 
ricultural and horticultural implements and machines from tha 
best manufacturers in this country and Europe. 

WORCESTER EAGLE PLOWS. 

In each year 1849 and m43 the Agricultural Society of Essex 
county, Mass, offered Premiums for the best Plows, and instituted 
full investigaiioii and trials which resulted each year in awandinff 
to RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON the hiffhesl premium. TIm 
judging Committee for 1843, in their printed Report, say, '* our 
atienlion was called to the quality of the casiinff« on the Plows of 
RUGGLES A Co., their^nis^ and durability. Tlieir appearance 
is certainly more perfect than any thing we hav^ielsewbere seen. 
The process of CkiUing the Pointy the entire Edge of the SAiirs 
and Flange or Base of the Landside, gives a permanence and da* 
rability to tbe work that renders it o( a decidedly superior charac- 
ter," aixi we think there is no hazard in saying, tliai the value of 
the parts tlius made is more than doubled by the process." 

The following table shows ttie number of Premiums awarded 
to competitors contending for the prizes before the several differ- 
ent Societies named, and the number awarded to those who used 
Plows made by RUGGLLBS, NOURSE k, MASON. 



Name of 


SoCIKTT. 


Year. 


No. of pre- 
miums offer- 
ed. 


No. Prems. 

awarded as 

above. 


Essex county, 
do do 
do do 


Mass 


1843 
IH44 
1845 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1840 
1841 
184a 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1844 
1845 
lr^4 
l><4o 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1^^5 


10 premiums 
8 do 

11 do 
8 do 
8 do 
8 do 
do 
do 
do 

12 do 
11 do 
10 do 

6 do 

U do 

8 do 

do 

8 do 
4 do 

3 do 

9 do 

4 do 


premiums 
do 
11 do 


do 

do 


Middlesex do 


do 


5 do 


do do 


do 


5 do 


do do 


do 


8 do 


Worcester do 
do do 


do ".. 

do 


9 do 
do 


do do 


do 


do 


do do 


do 


19 do 


do do 


do 


7 do 


do do 


do 


8 do 


Plymouth do 

Bristol do 

Hampden do 

do do 


do • • • • 

do 

do 


6 do 

7 do 
9 do 


do 


3 do 


Berkshire do 


do 


7 do 


Barnstable do 


do 


3 do 


Hartford do 
Dutchess do 
Windham do 


Conn., 

N.Y., 

vt., 


8 do 

9 do 
2 do 



It is but just to remark that the competition was as much be- 
tween tbe plow makers as the plowmen, and in most instances 
noted, the plows above named were strongly contested by many 
celebrated plows made in N. Eiiglaiwl, and that in every case the 
Jirst Premium was awarded to plowmen who performed their 
work with plows made by RUGGLES, NOKRSE k. MASON. 

The above Plows and other implvnents from the above named 
establishment may be had at the Agricultural Warehouses o( A. B. 
ALLEN, 187 Water-street, New- York ; and E. COMSTOCK & 
Co. 23 Dean-street, Albany, sole ageuU for New- York and Alba- 
ny. 

Boston and Worcester, March Ist, 1846. — It 

AMES' SHOVELS AND SPADES, by the dozen or retail, at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. B. COMSTOCK 4 Co 
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PHINCirS LINN.£AN BOTANIC QARI^IH AITD 

HURBEBIES 

FltuUag, L. I., Mor Aho-ForlC 

WH. H. PRINCE * Co., sOcr fv mi* Ibeii mrinlln] pol- 
iHlion of Frail tni Oraumnu] Trttt, Ac. Tlw cdUh 



1 frfim ihfl JmTMl • 



ige H GompariKia in 






» reel, uid 

F&91r>lh FnncopiA] and olhor RkspbarTJ 
laiT/^iiUir nfutsl fonign Turicliu. Ths co 



HTKr^. Tbi7 taan 3000 •: 
SloU AM, vilkkakdi,! 
xarinf, (Hi 10,000 P( - 

dawBiUl! " ~ ~ 



eWBilil! AIM PlBBLUIll 

ud 1 luge nock or Uic 
... , •— by th( 



lid be HlHt 

40,000 HiwihoTTU ud Tiinu 



nullyntd. 10^ 

I lr««, of tnrj i 

!dg« ; 90.1)00 1> 

(ia, ■»] L-BTlUfa „ , ^ 

hiTB abore aoOJMO uf everv clus uid uie. includnur 1000 Hilui- 
did pBulowiu. Imperislia. 6 Ke ftci. Tlw purttawn mov un 






. FRTJIT TREES. 
ler ii iMdyio receiTo oidtu for choiee Fraft 
: Appla, Pein, Plnsu, Cbsniei, Pcusku, Jto. 



:li of PMcha ud 



goad condition and itth to Lheir Km. 
ml nock of omMmfinUl Tiaa* ud ilinilii, 
I, Dnliliu, Ac. Ac. 
Chemca an panicDlarlj Ear^ and of 



Ordtrs rcipecifuIlT ■oliejted, and vrill receiTa pmmpi atiemior 
CHLaluguFH furniflbod ;rm:ii (if pcmpaid) to ail anilicaiiti. 
Tnei packed in the lerr beil muuier, and derivend at Ih 
Kindcrbook ileaniboal landiiu or Dcpo4, fToo of oipeuH. 

H. a.NYDER 
KlndEtbook, ^arch In, IMS.— IL> 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

J- ^Leei HacM, higbly paliih«d, and fijlJUicd in The beil jnutnei 
Among Ihem 5« dozen made hy Plenty Towtr, ofMllbur)-, Mau 
offour or£ve dJfleTCDl uumbcn aiid pricDi. Also aevcrol oihc 
kindi of ii«ck and eye hoes. Mercbaiil* Bj;d othen dealing in 
boea an. invjied lo oiamme Ihem. E. COM3TOCK A (To, 



"ALUABLE FARM AMD COUNTRY SEAT FOE 
SALE. 

THE Mbacriber offen for uli its Farm on whick ho now «. 
lidea, liluaie m eouibwick, HunpdEn counly, Maaa. Tb< 
read from Raniuid lo Nonhunploii, via Wetieeld, along wbich ■ 

Futn, wbich cooiajni about 400 acrei, niiarly biir of wbick v 
wood lud. heavily limbered. It ia bounded on one ■ide by ilie 

Baven, u eircllcDl wood maikcl, caiy uid upedilioui. The 

banu. nearly new, t^orered vilb pine end palmed ; a com houi 
OUTJag^ houACn eheda. Ac. Great jmiiu bave beeo taken Id ■ 
Laclinx and cullivaujtg choice fniit. and there la now on the Fvi 

cheiriea, peaches, Ac. A pan of ihe land ia of ■iiperi<a' quality, 

Tfuiffvillp, a larg mannfocturing vjllagD, aeven milea dia 
afbnil a ready market for wood and every kind of nrodnce, n 

ganliamaii of leiiare. A large porljon of ihe purchue money, if 

geibar, or in Iwo parta, Lettera of loqotry addroHod to me, will 
ieceinpronip( atienlloii, or inqniiy can be made of LUTHEK 
TUCKEB, Albuy, or of R. BHURTLEPF, Springflold. 

ROOER 8, MOORE. 
Somhwick, March 1, 1M8.— a — 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE labacrlben ban now on band a fall alack of choice gar- 

and gaidruen in uy qinniitT, either in amall paptn or in ' 

package!. They would acdicil eaperial alienlion lo Ihii bra -. 

tiieiT Bilabliahnient, aa ihey mean at all tjmei lo be auppliGd with 
iha choiceat aoedalo be bad in ihia counlrT or Europe. 

E. COMKTOO; A Co, 
Albuir Agil. WaiebeuK, No. 23 Deu.aL 



THE HARTLAHD AORICITLTDRAL IMPLSBfrarr 

MANUFACTUJUHQ Co., BALTIMORE. 

ROBERT 8INCUIIR, Jr. A Co., ProprieHn. 

AT thii mandfactory la already an hand and for Mia — A* 
Maryland Sdf SAatrmuif PlflM, nmnlod ttaa moat perfem 
is llie United Htatei, 

Corn and Cab Cnalitn, Com MUli, 
EndleH Chain and Ltmnr Horu Pmctri, 
TArutiRf Mathina, Corn Sktiiert, 
fbr bud and horae power. 

Cvlindrieal and CMtaton Straw Cutlrri. 
Alao every vaiitty of Cnlliviiing ud Sod Flowa, CultinKn, 
Harxnn ami Faltolog 'I>)ola generally. ' 



ncaa ajiddoi 
Hanh 1, 1) 



Fitldand Gardtn Sudt, 

Catalogoea ftmiabod oe 



GUANO. 

THE mbacribera offer for aale, on tbtt aeoonmiadatlBg lerna, 
the baluce of the ihip Shakeweaie'a mrgu, ibe only difcct 
imponalion into Ihia pon from lahahoe. Biperinieaia in Ihx 
ooonny and England prove ii to ba al leajl oqnal , it not Mpenc^ 
■old aa lohaboe,' which on trial baa prodDcod wifavoraMe laanlta. 
To prsTenl Ihe Itn of Ammonia, thw cargo baa been nit in air 
light CHka. Apply to B. K. COLUNS ACo. 

New. York, March 1, 1840.— It 



r'^Sa'^'^wnt' 



4 Wmrtitum ot Ihe aahaeri- 

DAVID LANtHtETTH. 
daalen, will obaerre that 



bearing the advertiaer^a label and warraaty. 

act from the " Report " of tba VlaHiiig CommitlM of Oat 

muylvania Horticulmral Society;" onanimooaly adofUd, 

" LANDRETH'S NUHSERIES AND GARDENS." 
rbeae eiuniive giounda are on Federal nreel, near tbe Ar- 
I. • • ■ -nieavliencolloctiiiiior Camelliaa waimHie 

el high. •• • The leleetion of giaaa 

11 «ry roTTccajr BMnognf, annoying enery 

ifyatane of growth, conaisiinE of FOREST 
'TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
BS, wilb a colleclion of herbaceoua plaala: 
beat kiuk, and mou healthy condiQon; 
inHea, pean, |flum>, Ac, ai Rocki for 



ind OR[Ki 

VINES, and 

FRUIT TREEa 

larae bedi oraeediiEig a^^ca 

buding andgrafling; a pjai 

upon rackeni, which cany with them icio the gr"" »" thanueaaea 

" GARDEN SEEDS of die £ne*l qaalily haya been acattocd 
over the coontry from Iheae groimda. and may always be depended 
upon. Thciieedealabliihmrnlof Iheao Hoiticuliurtsli la otn of 
ikt mou trttjiiiti in tht Uttion, and ita reputation la well ana- 

'^ To obviate Ihe chance of mixture of the farina of the plania 

which aecurea lo the porchaaem " a gennine article." Knowing 
Ihui the ajre. qaalily, and proce™ of cnllure of every plant, Ikt 
luyftffnm lAnr poaaJi U toMmndtd vUk ff «M*«a-;i 

ahaiactrf"th8° nnn .oMMw^ bu been ^grmi. ^tj^; 

and olber deairahla plania, both tender and hardy, Fruiltreea, Ac. 

The Seed Gmrdena alone, canr fifty anajjnd die ^J^^^j^jJ^ 
nogement of father and ion. the mutt 'rnminml if ia Mud ■■ 
'*tt7^e Nnncry department iacooduclad by D. LANDRKTH 
ft FULTON. Calaloguea giaiia. 

Phil^elphia. March I, IBM.— *l 
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NEW.TORK AOBICULTfJ&AL WAREHOUSE. 
GAUTIQV. — ^BSWAKX or CoUHTKBrBtTS. 

The only plaet to find tJU ginuku Ea$U ofd aihmr 

PlotPM manuf^tured by Rugglesj Nourn ^ Maaon, 

qf WorcegtWf Ma$9»j U at tkt foarikaun qf the 

QVBSCRIBER, who keeps ooutantly on hand the best and 
O mott complete anortment of AgTicttltnrel Implementi, Field 
Beede, aad Fertiliaers to be foond in the eity. A few of tte arti- 
clee he enomeratM below, vis : — 

ifoiM.— Cotton, Rice, and Soger Flows. tS 00 to #4.50 

Some of these plows are made ezpresHjr for light sandy soils, 
others for a Iowa or stilTday, which they work in the best man- 
ner. Being made by patent machinery, they are snperior to any- 
thing of the kind oTer oefore sold in this market 

One-horse plqws for the north, with sin^e and doable mould- 
boards. Tliese last are admirable to work m between the rows of 
root-ereps and com, when not orer 3^ feet afMrt) asiheyionithe 
farrow both ways to the crop at once, thos doing doable the work 
sf a single moUd-boaid,. #3.00 to #5.00 

Rice Trsnehing Flow. This dees the sasM work as the hands, 
perform on a rice plantatioo with trenehing: hoes, and equally as 
W)eH, and with fiva times the rapidity that a negro can work. 
No rice planter should be without thenii* •• M 00 to #i.50 

Two aind fbor-horse Plows, of different sises and for all sorts of 
•oil— stoney, sandy, loam or clay : also for stubble and sward 
jsnd. Some of these ha^re orane-cleTies attaehed to tbem, thus 
enabling the off horse, in plowing a wet meadow, to walk on the 
■oliil sward, instead of a miry fresh plowed farrow. Others are 
■darned to trench plowing, enabling tne farmer to tarn up virgin 
earth in a deep soU. These plows are strong enough to grab up 
bushes with their reels, heavy bogs, ftc. Aey liMwiss answer 
far partial ditching, #5.00to #30.00 

Faring Flows for ahavinf off the tnif preparatory to ) *|k m 
bsming, jvi»*w 

HaiTows. A eompiete assortment of sqoare, triangle, and 
doable triangle f<riding harrows, with wrooght iron or steel point- 
ed teeth. Tti* last are very superior, •••• #6.00 to #16 00 

Rollers of various kinds, wood, stone, or iron, single or doable. 

■nd to move by hand or horse power, #16 00 to #65 00 

Cultivators, hand or horse, of various patterns,** 9 4N> to 8 00 

Horse Powers. Endless chain, single horse, • ** 86 00 

*> ** two-hoise, •** 110 00 

" Cast-iron single or two-horse, 50 00 to 60 00 

" " four-horse, 0500 

Orain Threshers,***- #06 to #40 Beaters, 90 00 to 25 00 

Thresher with Separators, •• 35 00 to 50 00 

Clover Mills, 30 00 to 65 00 

Panning Mills, 19 00 to 97 00 

Burr Stone Mills, for grinding grain. 30 00 to 195 00 

Cast-iron Mills, a new and most aamiiable in- 

veotion. They worik eitiher by hand or other 

f9wer, and are well adapted for grinding all 
inds of grain, eascept flouring wheat for |nar- 

kel, 7 00to 95 00 

Corn and Cob Cniihera, for grinding oob in the ear, 30 00 to 35 Oo 

Sugar crushers, 7 60to 90 00 

Paint Milts of various patterns, 7 00 to 17 00 

Com-Shelleis and Huskcrs. Will shell from 100 
to 900 bushels of ears per hour, in the best man- 
ner. These work by h<»se or other power, •• 95 00 to 50 00 
The same worked by hand, made of wood or 

cast-iron, 7 00to 10 00 

Vegetable cutters, for slicing up potatoes, beeti, 

tnmeps, &c., '• .8 00 to 19 00 

Straw Cutters. Common hand kind, • 8 00 to 8 00 

" Hovey's, with spiral blades^ .*• 10 00 to 30 00 

" Stevens^ do., cut from one inch 

to one and one-fourth inches long 10 00 to 15 00 

Cornstalk Cutters. Thorn's, Sinclair's, k others. 95 00 to 45 00 

Cotton Gins of various patterns, r ss goto 150 00 

Ox, Road, or Din Scrapers, • 4 60 to 5 00 

Self-acting Cheese Press, a neat and very supe- 
rior and simple article,. 6 50 

Seed Soweis, various patterns, 960to 5 00 

Horticultural Tool Chests complete, 18 00 

Wheelbarrows for Gardens, •• • 4 50 

Commondo., 996to 3 50 

Tree or bush pullers, #3 to #5 ; garden syrinses, #3 to #8 50 ; 
grain cradles. ^ to #3 50 ; sausage stuffers, #4.50 to 5.00 ; lacto- 
meters, #9.50 ; bee-hives, #3 25 ; ox yokes and bows, #9.50 to 
#5.00 ; manure forks, 63 cents to #4.00 ; hay do., 50 cents to #1; 
grain and grass scythes, 75 cents to #1.00 ; swingle trees, #1 to 
#3.50 ; hay and straw knives, #1 to #9; axes. Collins', Hunts' 
and Simmons', handled #1 to #1 50 ; grubbing noes, 50 cts. to #1; 
picks, #1 to #9; trace chains, 75 cts. to #1 : budding do.,#I.13; 
ox chains, American, 19^ ets. per lb ; English do., 9 cts.; shovels, 
75 cents to #1.50 ; Spades, do , do^ tree scrapers, 31 to 75 cents.; 
sehui&ing hoes, 95 cents to #1 : chums, various patterns, #9 to #4: 
grafting chisels and saw, handled, #9 : hoes, all oattems, 95 to 63 
cts. : potato hooks, 50 cti to #1.50 ; ao. forks, #1 37 to #9 00 ; 
garden reels, 75 cts.: sickles, 37 to 63 cts.; grass shears, #1 95 to 
#1 .50 ; twig cutters, 50 cts. to #9 ; vine scissors, 63 cts.; pruning 
shears, #9 ; screw wrench, #1.50 to #9 00 ; she^ sbeais, 75 cts. 
to #1.95 ; strawberry forks, 37 cti,*^ scythe rifles, rakes, various 
patterns and various prioes ; peat knives, #1.50 ; o^^mnszles, 31 
to 50 CIS. per pair ; ox bows, 31 to 50 ets.; hatchets, 50 to 75 cts.; 
horse brorties, hammen, axe-handles, horse rockets, ^indstones, 
rollers, crank and shafts, flower gatherers, flails, edging knives, 
ti^tsls Ue-chainS| boll ring^ biittor bosesi boah hooks, eateipillar 



brushes, fleams, scoopa, ox balls, post spoons, garden trowels, 
spinning-wheel heads, well wheels, oveA mouths, budding knives, 
pruning do. 

Casnngs of all the pattens for Nsw-York and Feekskill plows 
at 3 to 4 cents per lb. 

W<»cester do , 5 to 6 cents per lb. 

Seeds of the various kinds, for the field only ; such as wheat 
rye, oats, bariey, com, beans, peas, and grass seeds, potatoes, 
faieeti, carroti, and parsneps. No j^^arden seeds are kept 

Fertilizers, such as guano, pouiu-ctie, lime, plaster, bones. 

Agricultural books, a complete assortment. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-Street, N. Y. 

New-York, March, 1, 1846.— It. 

BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

THIS wheat has become justly celebrated in northern New* 
York, and also in Vermont and Canada, having succeecded 
admirably dtiring the last ten years. It has not been found liable 
to rust, and ths yield has in many cases much exceeded that of 
winter wheat. Orders for seed of this and also the Italian wbesi. 
can be filled at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, 93 
Dean-st. £. COMSTOCK k Co. 
Feb. 1, 1846. W _ 

LINNAAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 



Lau ^ WILLIAM PRINCE, dsemttd, Fltkingy L. /., 

Ntto-York. 

THE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated JVursfrir, 
known as Pruies's, and exclusively designated by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, odTers for sale a more extensive variety 

of FSUIT iJtn OsSAMBlfTAL TrXBS, ShsVBS, ViNBS, PLAIOS, 

Ac, than can be found in any other nursery in the United S.ates, 
and the gtnumetuu of which may be aepended upon ; and they 
will unremittingly endeavor to merit the eonfidtnct and jxtfrofiage 
of the public, by vUegritp and Ubtralitf in dealing, and motUnUim 
in charges. 

Desenvtive CatalofUM, with directions.for planting and cultnrs, 
furnishM gratu, on ^ofi-jnid application, and orders Nomptly exe- 
cuted. WINTER k Co., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. I., Feb. 1, 1846.— 9t«[9] 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT k Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• bratedJmnroved Patent Fau-Mills, at the old stand, Junction, 
Rens. Co., N. i. These mills have taken xhejirat pnmium at 
the following places: — New- York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New- York, tne State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the Stale Fair at 
Maryland. The subscriberi have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anjrthing of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only miU that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and aereen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Gnns Cradlt$ of the very best quali^. 
which have taken the first premium at the New- York State Purl 
l%ey are for sale at factory prices, at the following places:— 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Waters., New-York ; 

D. L. Clawson's, 101 " " 

E. Comstock k Co.'s, Albany ; 
H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Yiall k Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
All orders thankftilly received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, IkCo., Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 
Fab. 1— tf [9] 

" POUDRETTE. 

THE Lodi Manufacturinf Company have on hand ftesbly manu- 
factured poudrette, of Uie first quality, for sale in the city of 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 

From one to six barrels, inclusive, #9.00 per barrel. 
" seven and upwards, " 1.75 " 

delivered iu New-York^free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackelisack river, where vessels drawisff 
eight feet of water may go, at the rate or #1.63 a barrel, or 3» 
cents per bushel. 

This manure is not only the chei4>est and best in use, but also 
is less dsngerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
bushels will manure an acre of com. Instructions sent groKfi 
with pamnhlet when required. Letters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 51 Liberty-st., New- York, enclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
by application at the ofllce of the oon^iany. Feb. 1— 4t [9] 
■ - - ■ 

THE IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION 

WILL serve a limited number of mares this season at his own 
stables at #90 eaeh. It will be remembered that this horse 
w» impsfted last Jane, and took the first premium at the Stato 
Fmir. He boasts of an illustrious pedigree, is a beaotifnl brown, 
and has splendid action. 

By Confederate, dam by Figaro, her dam by Waxy. Confede- 
rate was bred by jBarl Fitswilliam, got by Comus, by Cervantes^ 
by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flyinjf Chllders 
Figaro, got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, out of Mies Harvey, by 
Eoipse. See Stud Book. 

The owners of fine mares will find it to their Interest to havs 
tbem sent early to the horse. Mares sent to foal will receive eve- 
ry attention, at the ordinary prices for keep. C. T. ALBOT. 

Stoksa, Oneida Co., Feb. l-9t.« [9] 
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PLOWS. 

FOR list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE. 93 Dean-st., see Cultivator A>r Feb., 1846, page 79- 
Agricultural Implements of all kinds, for sale at the same place. 
March 1, 1846. E. COM8TOCK A Co. 

"MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE." 

PLOWS manufactured, and plow costings of all kinds made to 
order at low prices— a general assortment of agricultural ma- 
ohines. 

N. B.— Plan's latest Improved Portable Burr Stone Mills of the 
▼arious sizes, for sale. J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL pairs of WILD TURKIES,— some of which were 
bred last season from females caught wild in Canada, and a 
male of wild stock sent from Pennsylvania ; and some sent direct 
from Illinois, in the fall of 1844. Price, ^m to tix dollars per 
pair. They are well domesticated. Those who have tried a cross 
of the wild with the domestic turkey, invariably speak of it as of 
great value— the cross-bred stock being much more hardy, grow- 
ing to greater size, and requiring less care and attention than the 
common variety. Inquire at the CULTIVATOR OFFICE. 
March 1, 1846. [2] 

BURRALL'S CORN 8HELLER. 

THE subscribers arc now fully supplied with this valuable Shel- 
ter so as to be in readiness hereafter to fill orders for any 
number, without delay. A further trial dnrinff the last month has 
folly established ihe superiority of this over all other Spellers for 
hand power. For description, engraving, &c., see Cultivator for 
February, page 60. Retail price flO, with a liberal discount at 
i^olesale. E. COM8TOCK ft Co. 

Albany Agrl. Warehouse. 

Mar ch 1st, 1846. 

"MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE." 
/. PLANT f No. 5 Burling Slip, New-York CUy» 

ORDERS for the gtnuin* »• Warren Patent (latest) Improved 
Hone Powers and Threshers," promptly attended to by the 
tola proprietor, (J. Plant,) viz:— ^ 

One Horse Power oltnie— price, fW TO 

•P^jj .» " «♦ " 60.00 

Poor " •* " »« 75.00 

One, two, and four horse Thresher»'price, ^i fS5| »wl #30. 
Xaberal discount to dealers. 



SUPERIOR SEED POTATOES. 

EARLY JUNE, raised by Prof. Haix, near this city. Tlie betf 
earif variety known. Pnl^e Mimj, a new variety, of e»> 
cellent quality for late keaping, very productive and hardy, not 
liable to blight or rust. They were produced ttom the seed or po- 
tato ball in Massachusetts a few years since, (^arttrw—^ very su- 
perior variety for the Uble. E. COB£STOCK k Co., 
March 1. 93 Dean-street. 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS, two years old and of very thiifty 
growth, for sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 

March, 1646.— 9t. Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

_ . . ■ . ^» - 

HUSSEYnS REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL be delivered in Baltimore, Md.. and Auburn, N. Y., at 
100 di^lars. They will be made or the best materials, and 
will embrace all the late improvements. The public prints aboond 
with its recommendations— 00 of which the reaper is vrarraDled by 
the subscriber to ftilfil. 

Hussey's Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is warranted by 
the subscriber to excel on thorough trial, any in use. Price from 
95 to 35 dollars. In ordering the above machines, please address the 
subscriber in Baltimore. OBED HUSSEY. 

Baltimore! Dec 1— 4t» ^^^ 

GEDDES' HARROW. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a eoostont sopply of 
these useful and superior Harrows, so that we can heieaAsr 
receive orders for diem at the same prices they are sold for by the 
manufacturer. They will be well made, both as to durability and 
finish, and are consiaeTed a verr superior article. The State Ag. 
Society awarded a silver medal for the invention. For an engrmv- 
ing, and full description, from the pen of Mr. Geddes, see CnltivB* 
tor, 1844, p. 16 A sample mav be seen any time at our Ag. War«. 
house, 93 Dean-st. Albany, where afVill supply will also soon be 

received. E- COMSTOCK & Co. 

-- ■ - — — J 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufficient use for him.) offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, "Prince Al- 
bert," 

He is five years old — a rosui of medium size —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, seo 
the August number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see the 
British Herd Book, vol. iv., page 382. His sire was the celebrated 
buU. " Sir Thomas Fairfax." 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale at the 
next show of tha New- York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject mav be addressed to the subscriber ai 
Red Hook, Dutchess county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen 

Jan. 1. 1846 —tf ROBERT DONALDSON. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

By Ezra WhUwmn, Jr., 55 lAght-^treet, BaiHmort. 

rPHE proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in Bal6» 
JL more and vicinity, ft>r the sale of the following nno and valua- 
ble improvemenis, viz : 

Whiiman^s improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threriiing Ma- 
chine, which threshes and cleans the grain at one operation. 

Prouty and Mears^ Centre Draft Plow. 

" Hovey's Premium Straw Cutter. 

I. T. Grant k Co.'s Premium Fan-Mill. 

Douglass' Premium Pumps, which are so constracted as to pse- 
vent rireezing in the coldest of weather. 

Rogers* Mill, for cutting and grinding com stalks. 

Together with a general assortment of the latest and most appnm- 
ad agricultural implements, consianily on hand, and manufactured 
to onler. EZRA WHITMAN. 

Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1845. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon which he now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Aubiun, m the county of^Cayn- 
go, and containing 100^ acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of Genesee-st., (Auburn,) 
and is well known as having been the residence of Hon. Na- 
thaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences, and other erections thereon, are ample, 
and in good repair. The soil will vie with that of any other in 
western New-York, for fertility, variety, and earliness oi vegeta- 
tion. Great attention has been paid to the selection and cnltiva- 
tion (^choice fraits, and tiiere is now upon the farm in full bear- 
ing, the choicest varieties of apides, pears, cherries, peaches, 
plums, grapes, &c., in great abundance. 

The tarm is well watered by durable springs. 

The location is a most desirable one. it being within a few 
minutes walk of the business part of the village— the churches, 
post-office, and railroad depot. The Female Seminary is alao 
within a few rods of the dwelling house. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a l«rge portion of the 
purchaM money for a term of years, upon payment of interest 
annually. Possession given in the spring if required. Sn- 
quiries may be made of the subscriber upon the premises, of 
LvTHXK TncKva, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of Davis 
Wkiobt, Esq.,Aubura JOHN REBfER. 

Auburn, Feb. 1, 1846.— if (9] 
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LETTBaa FBOH MB. HOBSFC«D.— Us. X. 
TEHtCLBS OF OERKUNT, 

Ha. Tucker — I proceed lo redeem my promlM 
ccming the rehlclea in Ihii part of Ottwaay. 

The BilwifOD, »r Diligence, the letter anil paper Poat, 
the FamilieD figOTi, or omnibupi, the freiphl wafont, 
the brio wagoiMaad carls, tbe l>aiTDW3, ami the car- 
riages, differ ■carcely more (rata each ntber thin rrom 
torreiponilinj vehiclei with u»— tn nearly all of which, 
aatuially enough, It may b< thought, the niperioritf is 

Bvery morning at eight o'eloelt, the walli of all the 
edifices oa Selten-berg* are made to echo tbe merry 
nolei of the trumpet blown by the driver ofa fange ob. 
long, high two roomed, oil-clotb coversil eatabliihmenl, 
called the Eilwagon. The driver ii in a kind of oni- 
fbnn, a> indeeil ii evei'v man holding any itallon cod- 
Dccted irilh the gorernmeat. Hii hat has a little 
cockade and a gay itriped ribbon around. The buttons 
of his coat with the form of a trumpet, and ttota his 
neck, under one arm, !i suspended the coiled itulru- 
ment, from which, with the aid of one or two Talvei, 
he lueceed? in playing a stirring air, mach like thai of 
A bugle. In an apartment immediately below him, ia 
■ealed the director and two puaengen, who look onl 
both Forward and on either side. Behind this ^>artment 
i> another, containing six seili, from which onlya win- 
dow in each door can be enjoyed. All the seal! are 
Dumbereil and taken in the order of payment, as I think 
I previously mentioned. The two middle ones are ftir- 
Blihed with cushion! and nipports tor the head. Be- 
hind these tix seati ii the room Ibr baggage. It doaa 
not, bowerer, contain in many iirataneea, the half, moat 
of It being placed on lop, and bmmd down nnder oiU 
elolh coven. Children under a certain age are »- 
eluded th>m this conveyance, and under no oircnnutances 
e*a a greater ntimber than eight take plaeei. Four 
bonea, lecored by rope tags, draw Ibli ponderooa 
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coach, at a rate, as t have already tttUA, I Ibitkk, «f 
about six Bllea per hotur. 

The Botbehilda and Bethnani, of Frankfort, have 
•stabliahed a letter poM between Hambui^, of Northern 
Ovrmany, and Basle, In Swltierland, thai exceeds by 
UDBh, is the rapidity of ita movements, any other con- 
veyinee here. The letter bag is carried in a tpringlea, 
narrow, light, aeatlew, two-wheeled cart. The driver 
sits upon (he bag, and in this comforllen way, drives 
hii one horse tfarough his stage, al a rate, 1 judge, from 
what I have seen, of aome eight or tan miles an hoar. 

Of all the vehiolaa for transport, none made upon 
me at llrtt, so deep an impression, as the freight 
wagons. They are of varioua sizes, and the least are 
enormona. Aa Oietaen ia aituated upon the main route 
(torn all the southern valley of the Bhine through Frank- 
ft>rt to Hamburg, a great number necessarily pass here. 
I think I am safe in supposing it not less than twenty 
dally. Of one of the largest, drawn by six horses, I 
estimated, from what I could learn from the driver, that 
with wagon and freight, he had between alx and B«v(n 
tons. The horses walk aa well down as up the mode- 
rate inclinations of tbe HcAdam road, and the driver, 
without reins, aooompaoies them on foot — apprising 
them, and tho reaideuta along the road, of his presence 
by cracking his great whip. To prevent loo rapid mo- 
tion down hill, a break, consisting of aeanlling, 1h 
pressed by a long screw upon the tire of the two hind 
heels. This screw is a simple contrivance connected 
ith the ailelree, and worked by a long handle like an 
igur. Under the centre of the load is a long shallow 
basket lailen with provender, and a suit of apparatus 
for tarring, mending, be, — all of which swings al an ele- 
" n of some a ii inches from the ground. This can lie 
:ived when it ia recollected that all the roads are 
McAdaniized. A safeguard against ruts is provided in 
(w taxing the freiciit wagons. The tax is inrerse- 
ly proportioned to the breadth of the tire. Above, the 
'ogon ia thatched, and some of them are not less than 

All the old private carriage*, remind me of that of 
Napoleon, now exhibited at Madame Toussaud's, In Lon- 
lon. They seem to have been made for war — capable 
if being shul entirety up — broad and strong. The 
modem carriageii are many of them flneapecimensofthe 
art — and aevenil, tbe properly of Dukes, Princes, and 
some undefined dignitaries, would compare with the 
best I have seen either a. England or America. 

Buggies are oAt quite unknown, but compared with 
other carriages are scarcely one per cent. In Frank- 

The ordinary farm wagons are wretchedly conatroct- 
ed, having, with good length of axletree, a narrow bol- 
lom, less in width by more than one half, than the 
length of the ailelree. Some of them, such as areuted 
for large loads, have aprovislon for supporting the rack, 
or upper part of the vehicle, which accompanies all or 
nearly all of the freight wagons. It ia a vertical rod 
from the extremity of the axle upwards. 

There ore many modiflcalions of those thus hr enn- 
bieraled, which I can scarcely point out in such a tetter 
as this, and yet I have alluded lo the most prominent of 

Parallel to the Eilwagon (here runs an Omnlbia, 
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not 90 fleet, less commodious, and much less expensive, 
ft evades a gfoveniment law g^iven to protect the eilwa^on 
establishment, by nmnin(f separate hones and wagons, 
from each succeeding sration. The farm wagons are 
fbr one ox or two oxen — high er low, as the wants of 
the owner may be. When converted into travelling wa 
gons, seats are suspended from the rack by cords, which 
contribute not inconsiderably to lessen the effect of 
the irregularities of the way. 

Last of all, there are two classes of vehicles, yes, 
three, which if neglected, would give no fiiithful picture 
of Oiessen or Hesse Darmstadt — the wheelbarrows, the 
baskets and tubs, aud the panniers and bags. The latter ^ 
are the exclusive possession of the donkey -drivers. 
The baskets and the tubs are employed in the transport 
of almost everything — water, coal, wood, vegetables 
from the garden, hay, &e., &c. They are carried on 
the head, and almost exclusively by females. 

Wheelbarrows are most of them upon one model. 
Exceptions are in the additions which sometimes are 
employed to bring dog-power into requisition ; and this 
is by no means in a few instances. It is quite amusing 
to see the faithful little animals leading the way and 
trailing the burthen, while the owners bearing up the 
handles and walking easily along, would look much 
better with the whole freight in charge. 

In looking at the whole system of transport here, 
nothing impresses me more forcibly than the extreme 
contrast. The gentleman and peasant, the young laily ' 
of the town and the peasant girl, in suits of apparel as 
different as those of the sexes, I had almost said, are 
yet not more contrasted than dogs, horses, cattle, wagons, 
and carriages. Here is the result of an effort to engraft 
the characteristics of motlem progress upon feudal re- 
pose — a field for study, to which I would glailly devote 
a measure of time. Tours truly, 

£. N. HOKSFOXD. 



MORGAN HORSES. 



LuTHEB TucKEX, EsQ. — ^In my letter, published in 
^our January number, I stated that there were but four 
■of the old Justin Morgan horse's colts which were 
.kept as stallions. All of these I have often seen, and I 
now propose to give you my views of the principal 
points of difference between them, and of their relative 
.qualities and merits as stock horses. 

The Morgan Revenge was foaled in Claremont, N. 
U. ^ls ilam, then owned by one of the Goss family, 
was ajaiddle sized white mare of no particular blood 
His color was dark bay and his general form was simi- 
lar to the others. He had less action than the Wood- 
bury or Sherman, more nearly resembling in that re- 
spect the Bulrush, from whom he differed however, in 
having n shorter gait. He was about 14 1 hands high, 
and weighed about 1000. He stood nearly all his life 
in New Hampshire. His colts were generally dark bay 
or chesLnut, and were less celebrated than those of either 
4>f the other horses. 

The Sherman Morgan was raised by James Sherman, 
of L3nDdon, V t. His dam was a chestnut colored mare, 
of rather light bone, said to be of English blood, and 
long owned by Nicholas Brown, ot Providence, R. I. 
Uis color was a bright chestnut, with a very hollow 
hack, heavier chested than the Revenge, with a straight 
lean head, and rather small eye, hairy legs, with good 
bone and muscle, and great courage and action. He 
was about 13^ hands high, and weighed about 950 to 975. 
In his young days he was kept in the vicinity of Lyn- 
don and Dansville, Vt. After he was bought by Mr. 
Bellows, of Lancaster, N. H., he stood one season, 1831, 
at Col. Jaqnes' Ten Hills Farm, and for the residue of 
his life was principally kept at Durham, Dover, and 
other places in the eastern part of New Hampshire. 
His stock was generally excellent, and their color was 
most usually bay, chestnut, or sorrel. I believe there 
are now but three stallions in Vermont sired by him. 

The Morgan Bulrush was raised by Mr. Gifford, of 
Tunbridge, Vt., ttom a thick heavy dark bay and rather 
lazy mare, and was finled in 1816. His general appear 



anoe, shape, and form, correspond with those of thm 
Revenge, but with a heavier chest, longer gait, and 
more hollow back; in this last respect, more nearly 
resembling the Sherman Horse. His legs quite hairy, 
height about 14 hands, and weight about 1000. His 
style of motion not so good as that of either of the 
others, but none of them excelled him in endurance. 
His colts have been almost invariably dark bays, and 
have generally inherited his peculiar qualities. Many 
of them have proved very fast, and they have usually 
made very valuable road horses, though on the average 
smaller than the stock of either of the others. There 
are at this time more stallions of his stock than of 
all the others put together. 

The Woodbury or Burbank Morgan was foalMl ia 
Tunbridge Vt, also in 1816, from a bay mare said to 
weigh about 1000, a smart good driver, and then owned 
by a Mr. White. He was of a bright chestnut color, 
about 14i hands high, weighed from 1000 to 1025, with 
a heavy and finely curled mane* and tail, hairy legs, a 
large prominent eye, and very broad between the eyes; 
heavier quartered, and deeper flanked, with less of the 
sway back than either of the others. In other particu- 
lars very similar to them. He was full of nerve and 
action, and fine courage, was a fiivorite parade horse, 
and constantly seen in the muster field, and his gait in 
harness was not surpassed by either of the others. The 
color of his stock was most usually bay and chestnut. 
With the exception of one season in New Hampshire, 
and one or two of the last years'of his life in Keesrille, 
Alabama, where he died, he was kept nearly all the 
rest of his life in Vermont, and I am of the opinion 
that it is his branch of the Morgan stock which has 
mainly contributed to establish the very extensive repu- 
tation and celebrity which the Vermont Morgan horses 
have so justly obtained. * 

It is a remarkable circumstance that notwithstanding 
the great diversity of mares through which they have 
been propagated, the Justin Morgan horse has been 
able so clearly to impress upon his descenilants to the 
fourth and fifth generation, his own peculiar and valua- 
ble characteristics, and it can hardly Ikil to carry to the 
minds of those familiar with such subjects the strongest 
conviction of his thorough bred origin. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add that many animals 
are offered for sale and palmed off upon the unsuspecting 
as Morgan hones, which have not a particle of genuine 
Morgan blood flowing in their veins. 

FXEDEXICK A. Wl£B. 

WalpoU, N, /f., Feb. 20, 1846. 



DEVON CATTLE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — A very erroneous idea exists 
among many as to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Devon cattle, and my object in this communication is, 
if possible, to correct these errors. I believe it is gene- 
rally conceded that there is not their superior in any of 
the other improved breeds of cattle, for the road or 
field ; but the general complaint is that they are diminu- 
tive in size, and inferior in their milking qualifications — 
these two, in particular, are the false notions which I wish 
to eradicate. I do not wish however, to be understood 
that I consider them as large as some other breeds; but 
on the other hand do contend that they are sufllclently 
lai^e for any purpose required by the farmer in this 
country— 4nd in fact, we think that with a given amount 
of keeping, they will produce more value of meat than 
any other breed that we are conversant with. 

Perhaps it would not be improper here to state a 
circumstance that tends in some degree to substantiate 
this assertion. 

On or about the 30th of March last, we had two 
Devon calves dropped, which we put with one cow, 
and they ran with her until the first of November. 
They were then taken from her and put with a conside- 
rable number of cattle, and feil pumpkins moderately 
twice a day until the middle of December, and were 
then fed a peck and a half of potatoes each, per day, 
until the 21st of January, when they were killed, and 
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weighed ai follows :— One 460 lbs., the other, 509 Ibe. 
making the aggregmte weight of the two ealveiy 969 
pounda. 

I wo ild also itate that the eow did not eat gndn of 
aiqr kind, nor any thing but bay and gran after the 
ealvefl were put with her, with the exception of a few 
pumpkins a short time before the ealTes were taken 
from her. They are a kind of cattle that mature at an 
early age, are often ready for the shambles at two years 
oldy and as heavy as onr other breeds are at three, with 
the same keeping; a circumstance which we think of 
M> small consequence to the farmer; for if be can pre- 
pare his cattle for market one year sooner by having a 
different breed, is it not certainly wise that such breed 
ahoold be chosen? Another advantage to many farmers, 
in this breed of cattle, is, that they will subsis* on coarse 
Ibdder, and look well, where, in fact, others would die. 

As to their milking qualities, we are aware that they 
do not produce so great a quantity as others, but are 
perfectly latisfied that it is more than made up by the 
snperior quality, as tested by the lactometer, and other 
means. We have in our possession a full-blood North 
Devon cow, that is now 16 years old, a descendant of 
the highly esteemed herd of Mr. Patterson, of Balti- 
more, and which, when well fatted, would not weigh 
over 600 lbs., that we will venture any reasonable sum 
can be made to yield 250 lbs. of butter in one year, and 
have a calf in the time. 

Oar practice is to let our Devon heifers have calves 
at two years old, believing that they are as suitable for 
breeding at this age as most other breeds are at three, 
but should be well kept. 

I do not eulogise this breed for the sake of personal 
gain, by disposing of stock at a high rate for breeding, 
as we have none, nor do we expect to have any for this 
purpose. We dispose of them to the drovers or butchers, 
at an early age. But our object is to see them widely 
disseminated through the country, and it is our candid 
opinion that there is no one breed which comprises so 
many valuable qualities. I would recommend to all 
those farmers who do not feel suiAciently able to pur- 
chase an entire stock for breeding, to select a few of 
their best cows, and cross with a Devon bull, and by 
thus continuing, in a few years will have a fine stock, 
with nearly all the beautiful characteristics of this pro- 
fitable breed of cattle. 

But how often is it the case that when some farmer 
has been to the expense of purchasing a superior bull, 
many of his neighbors will use an inferior animal, be- 
cause it comes a few cents cheaper. Such men seldom 
have good stock, and never have an agricultural paper, 
unless it is a borrowed one. To such I would say, 
abandon this penurious principle, raise good stock, and 
take at least one agricultural paper. This is one part of 
the way to become " wealthy and wise." 

UnadUla, N. F., Jan. 27, 1346. S. O. Conk. 



KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 



man or team, all the manure, seeds, ashes, plaster, Itc, to 
each number or lot, and on the opposite page give erodit 
for all that it produces. The first of January I strike the 
balance. In this way I feel that I am doing no more 
than justice to each lot to add the improvement. 
Berlin^ CU, Feb. 21, 1846. F. EoTS. 
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LvTHEx Tucker, Esq. — ^Your correspondent, E. Y. 
W. Dox, in the January number, p. 20, in giving " an 
outline of the way in which be keeps hia farm accounts," 
has adopted a very common, and I think, an erroneous 
practice. He makes no charge for team work, in draw- 
ing manure or plowing. I see no reason why each 
number or lot should not be charged every item, as par- 
ticularly as he would if he were plowing, drawing, or 
futnisking manure for his neighbor. I have noticed 
several reports of Farm Viewing Committees, and I see 
that they have pursued a similar course. They make 
the farm debtor to labor by man and team, seeds, &c., 
leaving out the manure. And credit it with all the pro- 
duce, including work done off the Ikrm, and then add 
from one to five per cent, for improvements. If they 
give the fsLtm credit for 200 bushels of com and im- 
provements, why not charge it with the manure, whijoh 
is quite an item in making the com and improvements. 

The course that I have pursueil is the same, in num- 
bering each lot, as E. V. W. Dox recommends. But I 
charge on one page of my Farm Book all the labor by 



APROPOS OF FARMERS. 



I know a fkrmer who has but fifteen acres of land, 
olT of which he supports his &mily—- he continues to 
get 40 bushels wheat f^om an acre, and horn 50 to 70 
bushels of Indian com, besides com-fodd,er in abun- 
dance; instead of impoverishing his land by theae 
heavy crops, such is his economy in saving, making, 
and applying his manures, that his fkum grqws richer. 
This farmer applies his knowledge of figures to his 
own calling. He says he cannot affl>rd to grow«half a 
crop, as the deterioration in fences, and the interest of 
money on the land is the same, crop or a half-crop. It 
is needless to say that this man takes two agricultural 
papers. 

I know another farmer who has 78 acres of land, a 
fine calcareous clay loam, ameliorated by quartz and 
limestone pebbles, with a sprinkling of small boulders. 
He barely subsists his fkmily, in a very jnrimitive way, 
on the avails of his 78 acres. His coro-fleld is plowed, 
or rather half plowed, late in the spring, the weeds run 
a race with the late planted com, until late in June, 
when the hoe and the plow give the stunted plants the 
end of the race. Now comes a drouth, the already 
enfeebled plants have no organic power to make the 
extra heat available; hence they are pinched by that 
very influence which gives fhiltion to ihe well-tended 
and early-planted field. But the drouth has at least 
served this man with an excuse for his short crop of 
Indian com; thus laving his pride at the expense of 
his pocket. His wheat fhllow is a little better ma- 
naged than hit corn-field, but his crop is always foul, 
I sometimes short, and the grains are generally shrunken. 
To bring the year about without running into debt, this 
man pinches his family in the ordinary comforts of 
civilization; go to his house in a winter's day, ten to 
one he is asleep on bis bed, or sitting cosily by the fire. 
Ask him to subscribe for an agricultural paper, and he 
is no longer cosy ; sU the Goth and Vandal in him is 
aroused. « I want no book to teach me how to farm. 
Look at my neighbor Progresii, he is a book farmer. 
What use are his Durhams, and Berksbires, and all his big 
crops? He spends it all ; it only makes his family proud ; 
how mad it makes me to see his children sent by here 
every day to the village school." I do not retort upon 
this man the fact, that his district school cannot be re- 
spectably sustained, because the district contains too 
many such men as himself. I let him alone in bis glo- 
ry. I assail no man, who, like the hedgehog, is armed 
at all points. • 

I know another fiirmer, a mild, quiet German, who 
seems instinctively to have that German love of the 
beautifbl and true, which is only an acquired taste with 
us restless Americana. While w« strain after the ulti- 
mate good, they quietly improve that which is within 
their reach. This man's fiirm gives an earnest of the 
industry and good sense of its proprietor. Not a thistle, 
not a brier, no alder bound fences; all is neat, clean, 
and arable. The bouse Bather plain; if it displays no 
taste, neither is it like too many of our fine farm houses, 
— a caricature on all orders, and good taste to boot. 
The bam is large, well ventilated, with painted blinds; 
the fences permanent and strong; what is lacking about 
these premises in ornament, is amply made up in neat- 
neis, and the appearance of positive comfort. This man 
modestly says, *' leh can night guth English lezen." 
Still he takes the papers, anu the well thumbed leaves 
of his last year's Cultivator, show that its contents have 
been understandingly read by him. 

I know another former, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a christian, so &r as the feshionable modification of 
Christianity will admit. He complains that he cannot 
farm by book, because his hired men object to the 
drudgery of the prescribed preparations. He soeaks 
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tiri^etohis hones, where he condescemU to fpeak 
mica to hie men. Yet, ftmig« to say, he boasts of the 
cleverness of his horses, while he complains of the 
intractability of hia men 1 1 

I know yet another farmer, a book farmer if you 
please, a new bei^inner, but an enthusiast in his calling^. 
He soon found that he could do nothing by 'way of im- 
provement, without awakening in the mind of his head 
man, or factotum, an enthusiasm akin to his own. This 
man at first demurred to hauling swamp muck into the 
bam yartl, lest it should spoil the manure. Now he has 
become an ardent student in vegetable economy, and in 
the philosophy of vegetable g^wth and nutrition, as it 
Is taught in the agricultural papers of the day. Here is 
at least one laboring man, exalted from the character of 
a mercenary drudge, to be a respectable co-worker 
with the chemist in his laboratory, and on a grander 
scale. S. W. 

Waterloo, Feb. 7, 1846. 



REPORT ON FIELD CROPS, 
By the Commiitet of the AddUon Co, Jg. Soiiety, VU 

LxTTHER TucKEK, Esq. — Sir: I send you a concise 
report of the Committee on Crops for this county, made 
at our annual meeting, Jan. 28, 1846. It is proper to 
remark that the drouth has been more severe in this 
county than was ever known in any previotis year. 
Crops requiring a deep root have come in very light, at 
best, and many have entirely foiled. It is estimated 
that the yield of hay is about two-thirds of an average 
crop. Com, not more than half. Potatoes, half, with 
the exception of some few instances where the soil was 
more &vorable in a dry year. Peas and buckwheat, 
one third. All the turnep crops have tailed entirely, or 
so much so that no claims for premiums have been pre-^ 
sented. 

Wheat, both winter and spring varieties, and oats, 
have endured the drouth better than ally other, espe- 
cially the Black Sea, which is a spring variety and very 
hardy. This wheat is a more sure crop with us than 
any other, and will do well on a great variety of differ- 
ent locations and soils without rust. 

Claims presented for Society's premium marked with a 
star, were not received in season to entitle them to the 
same, according to the bye-laws. 

Winter Wheat , one acre. 

1. Rev. Dana Lamb, Bridport, 53^ bushels, $6. 

2. Jonas Hemingway, Bridport, 33{ bushels — ^$3. 
*Alanson Pendleton, Whiting, 55 bushels. 
Average product of three acres, 45^ bushels. 

Spring Wheat, one acre* 

1. Allen Smith, Addison, 51 1 bushels — $8. 

2. Stephen Holland, Panton, 33 bu. 16 lbs.— 45 

3. Jonas Hemingway, 33 bu. — $3. 
Dr. Wm. Bass, Middlebury, 31i bu. 
•A. Smith, Addison, 50^ bu. 
Average of the five acres, 40 bushels. 

Indian Com, on€ acre* 

1. Jonas Hemingway, 98 bu. — $8. 

2. John Grovner, Bridport, 87 bu. — $6. 

3. Geo. Spencer, Panton, 62^ ba.— $4. 
•Solomon Allen, Panton, Ii7| bu. 
Average of the four acres, 84 ba. 

Oattf two acres, 

1. Reuben Sampson, Cornwall, 162 bn.--$4. 

2. Charles Howe, Bridport, 131 ba.~$2. 
Average of the Ibnr acrep, 73 bu. 

Peae — one acre. 

1. John Grovner, 33} bu.— $3. 

2. Harris Bingham, Cornwall, 26| bu.--41. 
•Moses Hamilton, Bridport, 36 ba. 
Average of the three acres, 82 ba. 

Beaju — half an acre* 
1. George Spener, 18 1 bu. $1, gratuity. 

Potatou — one acre. 

1. James T. Lane, Cornwall, 385 ba.--$6. 

2. John Grovner, 275 ba.--$4. 



• Ham's Bingham, STTO bn. 

* Oliver Russell, Shbreham. 
Average, 343 bushels per acre. 

Sugar Beets — quarter acre. 
Rev. Dana Lamb, at the rate of 25 | tons per 
gratuity, $1. 

Carrots, quarter of an acre. 

1. Job Lane, Cornwall, 415 bu. — 93. 

2. Q. C. Rich, Shoreham, 283 bn.--42. 
Average per acre, 1396 bu. 

Mr. Lamb raises winter wheat after com and pota- 
toes; sows in September three bushels of seed to tlw 
acre. Thinks thick sowing on good ground prevents 
lateral shoots from springing op, which do not often 
fill well, and prevents the main stUks from filling' 
as well as they would if the whole ripened off at tlM 
same time. Lateral stalks are later in their growth, 
and do not ripen as early as the main ones. Mr. 
L. thinks his crop here reported has exhibited abua- 
dant'proof of his views as here expressed; inanooeli 
as a part of his field was so dry at the time he sowed 
it that half the seed perlsheil, and never came vp. 
Here the lateral shoots sprang up, and ripened off 
several days later than the mun branches; whereupon 
it was found that the yield upon this part of the field 
was much less than it was where all the heads grew on 
main stalks. 

Remarks by the Committee. — ^Mr. Lamb has bete 
thrown out some valuable' hints, and the committee 
cheerfully recommends experiments directed to this 
point. It is believed that lateral stalks in wheat do 
not usually fill with grain as well as the main stalk, on 
account of the pollen being shed from the latter before 
the former are forward enough to receive the best in- 
fluence from the farina or pollen which is scattered 
upon the heads and lost upon the laterals of imma- 
ture growth by those of the main stalk, so as to produce 
imperfect fertilization in both. It is probably so with 
all kinds of grain whose blossoms do not yield a suffl- 
cient quantity of honey to attract the notice of the 
honey-bee, and other insects, lovers of honey, so as to 
transmit the pollen on their legs from the male to the 
female blossoms, and thus produce pregnancy. It is a 
well known fact, that wheat standing very thin and 
scattered, though the heads are large and long, never 
fills well. Lateral stalks in all kinds of grain where 
the wind is the only agent to transmit and mingle the 
pollen, are more liable to fail in perfecting seed; bat 
where honey is yielileil in abundance, as in backwheat. 
Lateral branches yield well when the season is la- 
vorable. So with fruit trees and shrubs. The honey- 
bee, wasp, and other insects, (lovers of honey,) bein|^ 
attracted by the sweet nectar, perhaps inadvertantly, 
though providentially, transmit the pollen on their legs 
and bodies from the male to the female blossoms, thu5i 
supplying a deficiency in nature^s department, when the 
wind stands too long in one direction. It is believed 
this doctrine is well established among the growers of 
vegetables and fruits in green houses, where the wind 
and insects are excluded. It is found even, that there 
are some shrabs that never can yield frait without tho 
agency of insects, for instance the barberry. The 
blossom is so peculiarly constructed that the wind haa 
no efllciency, hence the agency of insects as the only 
means by which the necessary stimulous can be con- 
veyed to the base of the filiament, so as to prodnce 
fructification, and ensure fruit. 

Allen Smith, Esq., raises spring wheat after eon, 
potatoes, or oats; plows in the £ll; sows one and a 
half bushels of seed to the acre in the spring, without 
manure, and harrows well. Soil, black muck, clay sub- 
soil. 

The committee regret that the claimants for pra- 
miums on com are not more definite in their specifica- 
tions. Thick planting answers only on strong lend, 
rows north and south, wide enough for horse and culti- 
vator to pass, and take in the sun. This appears to be 
the practice of Messrs Hemingway, Allen, Pendleton, 
Grovner and Spencer. Dr. Bass, and others, at the same 
time, plant as near the other way as the strength of the 
land will warrant, and cut op before fixMt, and sCnok. 
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Kr. Hicrit Bingbua niiKi potaloo after wheat; ma- 
nocci ligblly <vith cmrw itraw (Iudk rrom the bam- 
jrarJ; ptovi in the ipriaK. plant* early, hoM tvice; 
Die* a CDBipolt mule of equal pirli of plaaler, lime, 
boo»-aiheB, anil ntt; appliea a table ipaoalul of the 
oompoit OD each hill at flnt hoeing. Thiicompoit, he 
Wfi, inTigoralet and •Irengtheoi the lUlk, uil* it in 
elaborating the tap, which greatly bcilitalH the exha- 
lation of (he ammonia caiueil by fermentatiDn in the 
hiJI, and preventi rat. 

Bi ComTniltii. U ti belieieit that this ii a vUuable 
experiment. We hare tried the aame the past leuon 
with perfect aucceM, with the ailJilion of eovins one 
and B halt buthels of aatt to the acre, broaitcait over the 
Held when the weather came in hot about the 20lh of 
July. Bait i> cooling to (he aoit, and iitimulating to Ihe 
plant*, and thia gives health and eoundnen to the tuber. 
HoreOTer, it ii believed, *o &u' ae thi* courae ha* been 
praoliced, the polatoe* keep belter in the cellar. 

Hr. Lamb recommends cultivating nigar beeti for 
itoelc. Cattle and iheep are exceedingly Ibnd of (hem, 
and Ihe saccharine matter (hey contain ii proof of (heir 
richnen. They are railed limilarly to earrou, but 
more easily and profitably. 

Hr. Q. C. Rich recommend* nbaoil plowing for car- 
rot*. He me* the common plow in the aune furrow 
after the aurhoe fnnow I* made. The oorumitltK are of 
the opinion that Ihe tubaoil plow i* by far a better im- 
pleaeatto doihia iBrriee. The oommon plow hringi 
(oo muoh of the nbaoil on the torbce. Notfo with (he 
nbaoil plow. It only loosen* (be Kibaoil so a* to let 
down the rood where the laDd ii moist. We have one of 
these plow*, manufactured by D. Prouty t Co., Boston, 
Bla**., whicb work* admirably. 

JoKH H. Week*, for Committee. 



CULTUAE OF FLAX. 



Me. Tvckbk — In a crop of Hex every part is valua- 
Me, and well diroelMl labor will reap i(s reward. On 
tbeSJhbofHay, 1846, 1 towed tbrea pecksot seed upon 

an acre of land, which, the year previous was green- 
•wanl, ami produeed oats, wheal, and potaloea. The 
■oil was gnrelly loam. It was plowed in the Ul, and 
dragged sereraL times in the spring previous to sowing, 
to destroy the weeds. No manure was applied to it. 
From the above ground I obtained fifteen bushels of 
dean seed, wbioh sold for eight shillings per bushel, 
■nd 260 lbs. dreaed flax, sold for %H per hundred lbs. 
FtxXad up it will read as foUowt: — 

la buataeUseed, $10.00 

250 Iba. dlreiaed flax, 18.75 

S33.75 

Paid for dresaing $6.25 

Do. Ibr extra labor, 3.00 



Then I have f eft for my own labor and the use of my 
land, $25.50. Upon ordinary land, without manure or 
extra tillage, what grain crop would have yielded me 
more oett pioflt, with less expenditure of capital. 
Some gel more bushels of seed, and many lets. The 
greater the quantity of seed, a.1 a general rule, the less 
will be that of flax'. 

The taciiKies for harvesting and dressing flax are 
much greater (ban in former times. It was once 
thought (o require too mooh labor to make itprodtable; 
bnC (he cxiatenee at labor-saving machinery has in- 
dneed many to go into i(, tMcouse it is profltable, and 
the dread of work is oonnterbalancad by the large pro- 
At* it yields. 

Will flax grow and seed wall year afler year on the 
■■me laodl Do«s it axhamt Ike soil more than other 
eropst What manure is beat calcnlalsd to impart to 
(he eoil that principle which Ihe flax has exuactedt 
Itsome of your eorrespondents will answer Ihe above 
qnesUons, they will do the pi^lie a favor, and greatly 
oblige a farmer. B. 

Ltjdn, S. ¥., F*. Vkk, lS4fi. 




SCRIPTUxe'S CARRIAGE WHEEL— (Pig. 1^0 
Desceiftion or the Deawiho. — A Is a per^xo- 
live elevatjoa ot the wheel enllre — B, is a detached, or 
one -half part of Ihe nave or hub, in which reels Iha 
cods of one-half of the spokes~C, is a cross section of 
the entire wheel, showing the position of tha spoke* 
and (he sepanle partsof the hub — a, a, a, represent (he 
plpe-boi, passing through the Iwo naves, or cheek 
pieces — c, c, having on (ha iniide a connected Sange of 
the mme diameter as the navel, and covering (he open 
end of the one next the vehicle, while at the other end 
a screw thread is cut to receive the screw flange, or 
front of the hub, represented by b, which, by means of 
a wrench, is screwed flmily upon the pipe box; by 
which means, the two naves being accurately Btted to 
the pipe, are made to approach each other, thereby 
conaing the spokes to eel as powerful levers, aid pro- 
ducing the same effect that is sought to he obtained by 
resetting the tire of (ha ordinary wheel, but with (be 
very importBn( difference, that while Ihe one is eOecled 
by a oonsiderable expense of lime and money, and with 
a positive injury lo the wheel, the same result is brought 
about iB the other by a few minutes applieation, and 
without incurring any expwise or injuring the wheel. 

The advantages claimed for thia wheel, are, great 
economy, consiiling in the durability of the hub, which, 
it is said, "will last for a generation;" and the bcllity 
with which it may be kept in order. Ordinary wheels 
become rim-bound in consequence of inadequate sup- 
port la the hub; while by thia method of cansLnicliag 
wheels, this difficulty isobvialod at once, by applying 
the wrench to the hub and turning it up, more or lee^ 

The inventor and msnufaclurer is E. 8. Schiptobx, 
Slapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 



•UNNINO STRAW FOR MANURE. 



ome eight or 

-en anything 
:r- fallow. I 



Mb. Epitob — I have taken your 
nine years, but I do not recollect hi 
about burning straw at manure for i 
have tried the eiperimenl two or 
course I have pursued is as follows. I plow my ground 
the fore pari of the season, harrow it down well, and 
then draw out the old straw that wai slacked the year 
before, and which is quite dry. I spread it six or 
eight inches thick, as it lies loose on the ground, and 
it laya a month or six weeks. When I get ready lo tow 
my wheat, I set fire so Ihe straw. Tlie effect proilnced 
is equal lo a good coat of well -fermented manure. My 
wheat often turns nut at the rale of 35 or 40 bushels per 
acre. I have tried burning the strsnr on sandy, gravelly, 
and clayey soils with good effect. 

Now, I aalf, what jiroduces the ^ect describedl Is 
it the ashes, and bow do they operalel 

E. H. PAESIIU.L. 

Fanawrmlf, Stntca Co., N. Y., F.tb-, ISflfi. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIE^t. 

Spking Wheat. — «<A Furmer,** (Stockholm, N. T.) 
We should think the Black-Sea would nit the lituation 
you mention best. 

Poland Fowls. — ^W. IL W., (Clark co., O.) Mr. 
Bat£HAMj of the Ohio Culivator, Columbuii, can tell 
you whether these fowls can be had near that city. 

Poland and I>orkin6 Fowls. — A. H. M., (San- 
dusky, O.) We should prefer the Dorking to the Poland, 
if we wished to keep one kind of fowls, « simply for 
ftimishing eggs and chickens for the table." 

Dorkings and Malays. — ^J. A., (Le Boy, N. Y.) 
These varieties are rather scarce in this neighborhood 
just now, but we presume can be had in the course of 
the season at about $2.50 per pair. 

Oats. — A. M. D., (Greene co., Tenn.) "If oats be 
sown for years in succession, on the same ground, and 
pastured after heading, by hogs, will the crop and the 
ground improve?" We cannot tell — if the land was 
quite natural to oats, and no part of the crop was taken off- 
except what the hogs would pick, it might improve, as 
there would t>e a good deal of straw left, and the hogs, 
while feeding, would leave considerable manure. 

Soils that "run" and "bake." — A. M. D. "If 
you had soil that would run, like melted lead in a wet 
time, and bake as hard as a brick when dry, what would 
you do with it?" We confess this question is "too 
hard " for vt , and must refer it to some one who can 
speak from experience with such a soil. 

Galloway Cattle.— G. W. J., (Milton, N. C-) We 
know of none of this breed of cattle in the country, 
lliere are polled or hornless cattle, derived, probably, 
from different stocks, but they do not show the marks 
or points of the Galloway. Many of them appear to be 
a degenerate off-spring of the Sufifblks — are sometimes 
good milkers, but of ugly shape, and are great consu- 
mers. The Galloways, are a hardy race, thrifty, and 
good for fattening, but have not latterly been bred for 
milk. 

Agricultural Chemistry. — S. B. (Orange county, 
N. Y.) Johnston's Lectures on the applications of Che- 
mistry and Geology to Agriculture would be very suita- 
ble for yon. The work may be had of Wiley fc Putnam, 
New-York, in one volume, for $1 .25, or in two volumes 
for $1.50. 

Rings for Hogs.—- Common wire is the material 
generally used. It may be a sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, or somewhat larger. The operation of putting 
it in the hog's snout is simple enough to those who have 
seen it, but is not so easily described in a small space. 
The closer the ring is to the snout, after it is done, the 
less likely it is to be torn out. A hole is made through 
th"^ rim of the snout at the most central or pointed part, 
with an awl, and the wire run through and twisted at 
the ends so as to form the ring. We have seen a ring 
made of iron, flattened, something like a horse-shoe 
nail, with an eye in the head, through which the point 
was run and clinched. This answers well, and is not 
likely to tear out. 

Lime lo kill wire worms. — " Wayke." — ^We have 
witnessed no experiments where a dressing of lime on 
the soil had resulted in the destruction of these insects. 
We should like to hear from any one who has proved 
the efficiency of lime for destroying worms of any kind. 

Charcoal.— W. H. T. (Pittsfield, Mass.) No doubt 
the "fine charcoal made by the engines on our rail- 
roails," would be valuable fbr agricultural purposes; 
particularly as an obsorbent of urine and the liquids of 
stables and barn-yards. 

Tobacco. — T. A. (Walpole, N. H.) The infbrmation 
you ask fbr may be found on page 89 of the Cultivator 
for 1844. 

Cheese. — D. R. (Ellisburgh, N. Y.) In the Cnltiva- 
tor for 1844, pages 165, 166, you will find an excellent 
article in reference to the manufacture of the celebrated 
English Gloucestershire cheese. In the Cultivator for 
1843, pages 114, 129, 147, you will find the details of 
the management of Mr. Fish, of Herkimer county, N. 
Y. The queries propounded to dairymen by a com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, will undoubtedly 
draw out new and useful laeta. 



Hay Press. — O. O. W. — Dedrick's press, described 
in the Cultivator ibr 1843, page 172, is well recom- 
mended. Price $100 to $120. Van Hosen*s, described 
in Cultivator for 1842, page 66, appears to be a good 
article. The former is, or was made by L. Dedrick, 
Kinderhook, and the latter by by W. S. Jacks, CatskiH. 

Plaster — Lime. — W. H. C. L. (Princess Anne C. 
H., Va.) Plaster is usually applied to com by seatterini^ 
it around the stalks when they are from four to six 
inches high. The best mode of using lime is thought 
to be, to spread it on the surface and harrow it in before 
sowing the seed. 

Carrots. — J. L. K. (Sing Sing.) We cannot accoont 
for the want ofttuie in your horses that they should reibse 
carrots. We have often fed carrots to horses, and never 
found any difficulty in inducing them to eat them. We 
suggest that the carrots be cut in pieces an inch square 
and mixed with oats, and fed to the horse at drst when 
he is quite hungry. It is only necessary for the horae 
to fairly taste the carrots, to like them. 

Machine for dressing and ereakino Flax. — 
Information is wanted in regard to a machine for dress- 
ing flax and hemp, said to have been presented at the 
exhibition of the American Institute last fall by Mr. 
Billings, of New Hampshire. 

Peat and Marl. — ^W. A. (Yates county, N. Y.) 
The qualities of peat and marl vary so much, and ope- 
rate so differently on various soils, that it is impo»lbIe 
to answer your question without knowing more of the cir- 
cumstances. Your best course is to make trial of a SBsell 
quantity of it at first in such a way as to demonstrate its 
value 

Wood Ashes.—H. C. B. (New Lisbon, N. Y.) Ashes 
generally do best on rather light soils, and are particu- 
larly beneficial to grass, clover and grain crops. The 
difference in the value of leached and unleached ashes is 
not easily told. The statement of Mr. Crispell, pub- 
lished in our last volume, page 87, indicates that in 
some cases there is little or no difTerenee. We hare 
often been told that the Long Island farmers consider 
the leached as g^ood as the unleached, provided they are 
not useil for some time after being leached. Some suppose 
they attract valuable properties from the atmosphere 
after coming from the leach -tub. Is it so T ami if any, 
what are the properties acquired? Will chemists te|If 

BoN£3 FOR Manitre. — J. L. C. (ZanesTille, O.) 
Bones are used largely in England and Scotland by be. 
ing dissolved in sulphuric acid. Our correspondent, 
Mr. Norton, (see last vol., page 266,) states that this 
mode is by some preferred. Twelve pounds of acid, 
diluted with once or twice its bulk of water, is used to 
a bushel of bones. The bones, he says, may be placed 
on a heap of ashes, and the acid slowly poured orer 
them. The outside of the bone will soon become soft, 
when they should be turned inside, and in a short time 
the whole will become soft and fine. From 25 to 30 
bushels of bones per acre, is the quantity applied. 

Madder Seed. — ^We cannot tell where this seed may 
be procured. 

Gaue Fowls. — R. M. (Geneva.) We must refer jron 
to the various English treatises on poultry for the infor- 
mation you want — particularly Boswell, Dickson, and 
Main. These works could probably be had of Wiley 9s. 
Putnam, N. Y. 



MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 
Wh. Todd, of Utica, Md., writes — "I have long 
been of the opinion that every man who is the owner 
of an hundred acres of land, (especially if it requires 
improvement,) ought to keep a man with a yoke of 
oxen, collecting matters for manure into the barn-yard^ 
for six months in the year. These matters should be 
leaves, sods (particularly when the grass is long,) froie 
the fence rows, scrapings from the streeU or roads, 
collections fk-om ditches and ponds. He should nse 
sand where the land to be improved is heavy clay, 
and clay where the land is sandy. No money expended 
on a farm will pay so well as that laid out in making 
compost in the barn-yard, where the contents of the 
stables are ooUected and made up in one great pile." 
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Trkhe ft acBrcely ■ mare uieful implement of a^l- 
cnltare [han tbe roller. The purpOMi eJfeclnl by 11 are, 
— l*t, the breaking of clods aari luiopi on grouadi, pie- 
pantar}' lo (owing or planting; 2il, prening the aarlh, 
in lome caeea arovaiJ the newly Mown leede, And at the 
«ans time giving more compietuen to loo light a.iili; 
3d, amoolhing the •ur&ce of gnus grounila, — by which 
i^>eratlon tbe itools of grui which msy hiiTe been 
imiieil by the frost an preoed into the earth, the growth 
of the gran increaaed, and (he surface better fitted for 

Tbe flnt orthe>epiirpoMa,{ioacof great Importance; 
Jet we apprehend that but few, comparatively, of onr 
&Tmen are in the babit of using a roller to eflect tbe 
pnlveriaation of the soil. Talcen in a proper ilata of 
noiiture, that is, when the lumps are Just softened, but 
not BO wet as (o pack on being cruaheil,— the njosl clod- 
dy field may be brought by the roller and hsTrow, into 
(he finest tilth. It may be observed that tbe weight of 
tbe roller should be proportioned to (he tenacity of (be 
•oil. 

In tbe conslruclioD of the roller, it is now cornmon 
to use pluUi, making a cylinder of three to four feet in 
diameter. One of (hi* kind is represenled in the above 
eul. The advantages nf tbis plan are, that the imple- 
ment is drawn with less force, and the pressure is ap- 
plied in a more perpendicular direclion. It hat been 
Objected, however, thai less pressure in given In the 
aoil by a roller of large diameter, than one of the same 
weight of smaller size, because tbe large one bears on 
a greater surface. This objection may be easily over' 
come bj having a box attached to the frame, into which 
may be placed any additional weight required to malie 
the roller effective. Another esseniial advantage of ihe 
large roller, is, that in turning, it does not move the 
snrlace of soil so much aa a small one — thui avoiding 
the injury of tearing up the Bward on grass-lands, or of 
working the seed into bunches and leaving bare spots, 
on land freshly laid down. 

Tbe roller ia best made in two parls, or with a di- 
viniOD in the middle, aa shown in the cut, sn that each 
part may revolve by itself. This much facititales their 
turning, and obviatei the liability of diilurbing the Bur- 
&ce Of the ground. The leni^th recommended for the 
roller by Low, and other British author*, is five fectj 
but we have known them lo be made six feet in length; , 
and when divided in the centre, as before mentioned, 
we think there is no objection to that length. 

FABKIBBT. 

H*. Editor — A (tanner of this town has given me 
tbe following receipt for coring wounds sjid running 
aores in bones. Talie corrosive aublimate and red pre- 
cipitate in equal proportions, powdered, and put thera 



with (be wad. He ha 

more than one application, and has never known it fail. 

He bad ■ bone which hitd a swelling on tbe ahoalder. 



tried (he above, and in three duys the whole matter 
sloughed out, and it healed in a abort time. 

I have hearil of s new cause of heaves In hones. 
One subject that died was opened, and on each side of 
(be wind-pipe, where it Joins the heail, were formed 
two bag* aa large ai walnuii, filled with pus. Where 
these lay near the throttle valve, the pipe appear- 
ed Of an unnatural color. Kvery other part nppearcd 

hail become worthless on account of the heavea, was 
kilted and oi>ened, and found to be alfeCLed in the aaine 

horse, in which the tranches were found. Taking hold 
of the bunch with a palrofblackBrniliia tongs, an Iron 
was heldat the under side, and a blow given with a 
hammer on (he upper aide. Siace (hat (ha horse ap- 
pears lo be doing well. But I Bhould think it would be 
belter lo open (he skin and lake out (his bag. Karrien 
may know iliis disease by another name. B. W. R. 



CAN WB TAME « 



were obtained from the wild varietiei of this or the 
olher continent. I'bey are valuable (o ua, and the ques- 
tion has oRea arisen in my mrnij, cannot more of them 
be domesticatedl There are many species yet to be 
found in out waters, interealing not only for their valua- 
ble qualiLies for the (able, but als^ on account of the 
beauty of their plumage, wliioh can probably be do- 
meatiealed if suilable paiui were taken. Mr. Bement, 
in hit work oa Poulirj', says, experlmeiils are being 

Dekay, in bis report on the Ornithology of New. York, 
(a work which does honor boih to the Dr. and to the 
Male that employeil bim,) taya that the beaulifiil wood- 
duck has been domesticated successfully. 

Has tbe American Swan, (Cygnui .^nuricanui,} been 
domesticated by any one in your slateT 

Dr. Dekay, in his report, p. 353, saya — "In the 
uninhabitable regions of Hamilton and Kerkime.' coun- 
ties in this stale, (his species, as 1 was informed by 
trustworthy htmters, remaina during the whole year, 
where it must necessarily breed, 'f'tie outlets of Pas- 
kungancb, or Tupper's lake, waa specilled as a tpot to 
which they were parlieolarly attached." If this be true, 
it woald seem that these birds are not so migratory in 
their habits as most of the aquatic fowls, and (his trait 
would be favorable (o domesticating them. Perhaps 
some of tbe people of these counties have already tried 
the experiment. If so, it would give your reader! 
great pleaiure to learn the fact. I think it would be a 
noble addition to (he poultry-yard, ai it is a large anil 
■huwy bird. I may wriie to you on this subject again, 
and in tbe meantime would solicit inforinatioa through 
your columns in regard to it. £. HolikkB. 

Wintkrop, <if«.,) Ftb. 9, ia4ti. 

Note. — We have noticed at the Bowling Green, in 
New-York, several kinds of our wild water-fowl, 
among irttich are the Wood Duck, (Jno» tponaa,') spo-' 
ken of by Dr. Holmes, the large Dusky, or Black Duck, 
Mnoj obtmra,) and the Brant Goose, (.fruer*erntc/o.) 
They all appear lo he well ilomesticateil. but whether 
they breed or not, we do not know. We have been 
told that they and other kimla are domellicated, and 
are bred on Long Island. The residence ol Dr. Dekay 
is at Oyster Bay, L.I., and we presume he could fumiah 
information as to the breeders of theae birdii. Respect- 
ing (he American Swan, we have heard of its being do- 
mesticated in several Instances. A man in Delaware 
county, Ohio, succeeded, as we were told, in breeding 
them for several yean. T. H. Hvatt, Esq., of Roches- 
ter, informs us (hat a man In N'iagara county, in this 
state, now has (hem, but has not yet been able to in- 
duce (hem to breeil. We have known no instance tn 
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which the caavass-back duck has been famed, though 
we heard that a man In the yicinity of New-Orleans had 
them several yean ago. The wood-duck is certainly 
a most beautiful bird, and we presume is not difficult to 
domesticate, as we have frequently heard of its being 
made an inmate of the poultry-yard. The brant goose 
is also one of the most elegant of all water fowls. In 
Its color, it is somewhat similar to the wild goose, 
{Ana$ canadentisf) but is more handsome in its shape 
and general appearance. It is, probably^ the least in 
size of any of the goose Camily. 



FACTS AND OPINIONS, 
Condensed from variottt Exchange Papert' 



FoRCiNO Veoetablf.s bt Oalvaitism. — ^The Prai- 
rie Farmer, (Chicago,) gives the result of his experi- 
ments, made by burying a copper plate of about five 
square feet at one end of his garden, and a zinc one of 
equal size at the other, connected by copper wires on 
stakes above ground. Peas, cabbages, beets, carrots, 
pinks, tomatoes, potatoes, and parsneps, grew between. 
« Thrice a day they were visited, and various were the 
squintings, measurings, and comparisons, to make it 
appear that the galvanized vegetables were outstripping 
their fellows'* — ^but they showed a most provoking in- 
difference to the experimenter's wishes. The only ex- 
eeptioa was a row of beets, far larger than the rest — 
bot they happened to be of a different and larger sort, 
in a thin outside row. The statement winds up with 
the opinion that a row of toads, at each end of the gar- 
den, winking at each other, would be as effectual. 

Indian Corn in Southexn Europe. — ^Henry Col- 
man thinks, that should Indian corn be admitted into 
British ports free of duty, the supplies of the article 
from the shores of the Meditterranean, would nearly 
preclude the competition of the United States. 

Soiling Cattle in Summer. — Edwin M. Stone, in 
his Essex Address, aays, that an Essex county fiarmer, 
by giving his cows freshly cut feed, during a severe 
drouth and hot weather the past summer, kept the milk 
of his cows undiminished, and found ample remunera- 
tion for the trouble in the extra receipts of his dairy. 

Carrots for Hoos. — ^The great value of carrots 
for horses and cows, and their superiority for animals 
to any other root with which we are acquainted, we 
have sufficiently proved by exprience. A correspon- 
dent of the New.England Farmer, however, gives the 
following statement of their slight value for pigs. '* I 
have no &ith in carrots as fatteners of hogs. I have 
steamed up cartloads upon cartloads, this fidl, and fed 
them to a dozen and a half of hogs and shoals, and it's 
a man's work to keep them from squeeling." 

Pies of Sugar Beets, maybe made by grating the 
beets, and then using them as pumpkins, adding rather 
more salt and spice. We have eaten pies, which we 
could not have distinguished from good squash pies, 
made in this way from carrots. Pumpkin pies made by 
grating instead of stewing, are quickly made, baking 
Uiem a little longer, and have more flavor than usual. 

Subsoil Plowing. — J. M. Weeks, in the Boston Cul- 
* tivator, says that in plowing loam, about seven inches 
deep for the surface soil, and and eight inches deeper 
for subsoil, the latter was nearly one-fourth easier for 
the team than the surface plowing. But in day, where 
the surface was loosened six inches, and the subsoil 
eight inches, the latter required nearly one-fourth more 
strength of team. 

LiEBio ON Potato Rot. — This distingoished che- 
mist states that he has found this year a considerable 
quantity of vegetable casein (cheese) preoipitable by 
acids, not. observed in his previous researches. He 
thinks, from the influence of the weather, or from at- 
mospheric causes, a part of the vegetable albumen, which 
prevails in the potato, has become converted into vege- 
table casein ; and from the great instability of the lat- 
ter Bubstance, results the facility with which potatoes 
coniaialD^ it undergo putrefaction. He can discover no 



solanin in the diseased tnhers, and states that an injure 
to health from a use of them is out of the question, and 
that no where in Germany has such an effect been ob- 
served. 

Cutting Wheat Early. — A correspondent of the 
London Agricultural Gazette states, that wheat which 
he cut fully ten days before the usual time, and wan 
laughed at by his neighbors for it at the time, was de- 
cideiUy superior in quality to that which had been 
reaped Ave or six days later. His whole crop was su- 
perior, and much prized by bakers and com dealers. 

Depth of Turnep Roots. — Another correspondent 
of the same paper, says that he hasfoand the fine fibrous 
roots of the Swedish Turnep (Ruta-baga) Ave feet be- 
low the surface on which the plant was growing, and 
all around it, a less depth, to a distance of three or four 
feet. The experiments of Tull, in which he showed 
the length of turnep roots to be several feet, by the in- 
fluence of loosened soil upon their growth and size, are 
familiar to many readers of the Cultivator. 

Gigantic Tree. — A correspondent of the LaodoB 
Gardener's Chronicle, states that there was a tree 
growing in Penang, Straits of Malacca, moch visited by- 
strangers, which measured 33 feet round, (abont 1 1 feet 
in diameter,) six feet above the ground; and ait the 
height of 110 feet, where it threw out its first branehes^ 
it measured twenty-seven feet round, (or abont 9 feet 
in diameter.) The surrounding forests were cleaied, 
and the wind prostrated it. It was then meaanred, and 
estimated to contain 165 loads of timber. Ftom' some 
of the properties described, it appears to be some spe- 
cies of fig, probably allied to the India rubber. 

Potatoes for the Irish. — Professor Lindley esti- 
mates that the people of Ireland consume 12,607,500,000 
pounds of potatoes per annum, for producing which 
804,000 English acres must be under potato cultivation. 
And that to plant next spring as much land as seems 
necessary to feed the Irish population, (without ex- 
porting as usual,) would consume for seed above SCO,- 
000 tons. 

Cranberries. — Gen. Chandler stated at a late meet- 
ing of the New-York Farmer's Club, that Sullivan 
Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., raises cranberries in 
great abundance, by transplanting them from low 
grounds to high. He plants them in drills, twenty 
inches apart, and seven inches in the drill. His success 
was complete. He gathered from one acre abont fow 
hundred bushels of cranberries in one season. The soil 
must be such as will not bake. Other gentlemen present 
corroborated the superiority of upland planting. 

SoiUNO. — T. E. Wallace, in the London Ag. Gazette, 
says that his cows diminished in milk nearly one-half, 
by being stabled in midsummer, and fed entirely on cut 
grass. He concludes that however excellent soiling 
may be, close stabling is highly improper in warm 
weather. On turning his cows out, they regained their 
milk. 

Rata Tree in New Zealand. — This is at first a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; its numerous coils joining and 
forming a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot 
inside. When full grown it is the monarch of the New 
Zealand forest, Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is 
of the myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossoms 
in such abundance that the whole tree Is in a glow; and 
being abundantly intermingled through the forest, pre- 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 

Improper use of Guano* — Another correspondent 
in the same paper, states that the use of guano has been 
known to the Jesuits of Upper California, ever since the 
middle of the last century; and further relates, that after 
the use of it for several years, the soil becomes rapidly ex- 
hausted; so that while under the influence of guano, the 
crop was in some cases no less than 120 bushels per 
acre, it afterwards became literally barren. The fer- 
tility is partially restored by irrigation, which conveys 
a deposit to the soil. 

Alex. Leeds, St. Joseph's, Mich., says — *' The same 
quantity saleratus, in place of sali-petre, is lar prefera- 
ble in curing meats, especially beeL 
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CULTURE OF INDI/VN CORN. 



The circamstancei most feyorable to Indian coni> 
are a rich, deep, and light soil, with a hot and mode- 
rately moist atmosphere. 

Keeping in view the principles most congenial to the 
habits of the plant, we should prefer commencing the 
cultivation with the soil in a grass or clover sod. The 
deposition of the manure, if any is used, will next de- 
mand attention. The quantity proper to be applied de- 
pends on many circumstances — such as the condition ot 
the soil, the whole quantity at the disposal of the far- 
mer, and the requirements of his other crop?. The 
plant will bear a large quantity, if it is intimately mixed 
with the soil, ^ough the yield is no doubt sometimes 
lessened in a dry season from too much unfermented 
manure being used. While the weather Is favorable, it 
biduces a large growth of stalk, by which a proportion- 
ate degree of moisture is required; but the encouraging 
stimulus may be counteracted at another part of the 
season by the tendency of the manure to make the soil 
more dry than it otherwise would have been. Perhaps 
as a general rule, it would not be advisable to apply 
over 30 two-horse loads of long barn-yard manure in 

one season. 

We should prefer that a part of the manure used 
should be pretty well rotted, and that the other portion 
should be in a fresher state. The latter we should 
spread on the sward before plowing, and turn it in with 
rather a shallow furrow — ^not exceeding the depth of 
four inches. The object being to keep the manure near 
the surface, that it may be the more readily acted on 
and rendered soluble by air and heat, we should merely 
cover it sufficiently to prevent loss by exhalation. If 
the soil should be so compact as to render expedient a 
deeper loosening than would be made by the common 
plow, we should use the subsoil-plow, running it in the 
ftirrow directly after the other. By using two teams, 
one following the other, the whole work may be car- 
ried along together without any interruption, and in 
many cases with not more than double the expense of 
plowing, in the usual mode. The particular advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing, it is not intended to discuss 
here, though it may be remarked that no doubt is en- 
tertained of its general utility. 

The time of plowing must of course depend on the 
convenience of the farmer. If he has much to do, it is 
obvious that he cannot plow all his land at one time; 
but we believe experience has established the fact, that 
the best success has generally been obtained from plow- 
ing performed as near as practicable to the time of 
planting. This result is reasonably explained : the soil 
is kept in a more friable state through the season; the 
furrows not being beaten down and run together by 
heavy rains, as is often the case when the plowing is 
done eai'licr. The rotting of the sward takes place 
most readily when plowed after the grass has considera- 
bly started; the sap-vessels being then filled with juices 
which promote decomposition; and if the seed is planted 
at the time of plowing, the crop converts to its use, 
without waste, the gaseous food as fast as it is evolved. 

We are aware that certain advantages are claimed for 
fiUl and winter plowing; the first of which may be said 
to be the greater leisure of the farmer at that season of 
the year; second, the destruction of insects; and third, 
the benefit of the soil by the action of frost. The first 
of the«e positions is undoubtedly correct, and the eon- 
vtnience of doing the work at this season, may go fas 
towanlfl counterbalancing some of the disadvantages, 
and in some cases may justify the practice. How much 
soundness there may be in the second position, we are not 
prepared to say. That insects are destroyed from being 
disturbed by the plow late in the fall or during the winter 
months, ispcobable; though it is thought that ftirther and 
more accurate experiments than have yet been made are 
required to establish the advantage of &11 plowing in this 
particular. As to the beneficial action of frost, it is 
admitted that soils of too adhesive a nature, may be so 
managed that they are thus rendered more open and 
friable; but to secure this benefit it is necessary to throw 



them iIKo narrow ridges in such a maniier that the 
ter wUl be quickly thrown off; for it is only by the 
ground being froien and thawed while comparatively 
dry and exposed to the air, that the pulverulent action 
of the frost takes plaee. If the sur&ce is left level, the 
particles of the soil are soon run together by rains; and 
thus, in sward ground, the subversion of the sod by 
ftdl plowing, only produces a greater degree of adhe- 
siveness — increasing the very defect it was designed to 
remedy. Thus it appears that \i is only too heavy soil*, 
that can, under any management, be benefitted by fall 

plowing. , . .- 

Mode of plowing.—ToT very light and loose soils, 
almost any sort of plow or any mode of plowing may 
answer the purpose; but for compact and tenacious 
land, much depends on the implement and the manner 
in which this operation is performed. Several practi- 
ces prevail in different parts of the country, which seem 
liable to objections. For instance, fields are often 
plowed by beginning on the outside and continuing to 
go round the lot till it is finished. The objections to 
this mode are several. It occasions inequalities in the 
surface of the ground, by the manner in which that por- 
tion moved by the plow is disposed of— gathering the 
richer portions into particular places, and making the 
soil thinner in other spots. Fields have been seen 
which had been so long plowed in this way that 
the ground near the fence or on the margin of the 
field, was raised several feet higher than the general 
level. In this mode of plowing also, the teams are 
obliged, in turning at the end of the furrows, to tread 
more or less on the plowed ground, so that there is 
a hard beaten strip of eight or ten feet in width on 
those portions of the lot where the furrows made in one 
direction end, and others commence. The soil also be- 
comes thin at these places— the action of a plow at the 
begmning of a furrow, always throwing the earth a 
little forward; so that by the tread of the team and the 
gradual removal of the soil, these spots become at 
length comparatively barren. 

A better mode of plowing is to commence by striking 
a furrow about a rod from the fence, on all sides of the 
lot, and then plow the field in " lands,"— completing 
the work by plowing the outside strip; in doing which 
the furrows should be commenced next the plowed por- 
tion — the team passing round the lot and turning to the 
right till the work is done. 

Other defects in plowing are, leaving portions of the 
soil between the furrows uncut and undisturbed, and 
also turning too wide furrows. The bad consequences 
of these practices are not so evident nor indeed so great 
on light sandy or gravelly land; but it will be admitted 
that the best plowing is that which approaches nearest 
to spade husbandry, and this can only be gained by an 
intimate division of the soil. Without laying down 
any specific rule for the width of furrows, it may be 
observed, that the heavier and more compact the soil, 
the finer it should be cut by the plow, in order to fully 
secure the object designed. It is the practice of some 
of the most judicious farmers, not to plow a wider fhr- 
row than ten inches, on soils of medium stiffiiess. 

In plowing stoard especially, the circumstances which 
i^vor decomposition, should be duly regarded. Science 
teaches, and practice and observation prove, that the 
action of heat and air is essential in effecting changes 
of animal and vegetable bodies. This important princi- 
ple should be kept constantly in mind, and the inferences 
deducible from it, should direct to a proper performance 
of the work under consideration. The furrows should 
be laid lightly— being so disposed by the plow as to ad- 
mit the access of air to the under side. If they are very 
wide, or are tumetl over too " dead," as it is sometimes 
expressed, they will press more closely on the subsoil, 
and the decomposition will go on but slowly — ^indeed 
in wet and cold lands it will scarcely take place at all. 

Another advantage resulting from leaving the furrows 
as here mentioned, is the opportunity afforded for the 
escape of surplus water. This is in many cases of great 
consequence, for though a certain degree of moisture is 
favorable to decomposition, and to vegetable growth, 
yet is well known that an excess is injurious. 
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Considerable controversy haa at varioua times been 
carried oo in regard to the relative advantages of " flat'' 
and « angular " lurrows. The objections to flat furrows, 
seem however, to be much less in cases where the sub- 
soil plow is used, and on porous soils, than under 
other circumstances. In the management of grass-land, 
it is the practice in some sections to plow them up when 
the gra$s declines in quantity, and sow the inverted 
sward immediately with* grass-seed. For this object 
the ground must be rendered sufficiently smooth to give 
a goo<! bottom for the scythe, and for this it is neces- 
sary that the furrows should be considerably flat. The 
advocates of both these modes of plowing, however, 
generally agree in regard to one important requisite; 
that is the complete and effectual covering of all vege- 
tation. If the grass is alloweil to project between the 
furiows, it will grow, and not only prevent the sward 
from rotting, but will obsrruct cultivation and injure the 
crop. There are, it 'i9 true, com|)aratively but few plows 
that are capable of performing, perfectly, the operation 
required; nevertheless there are some such, and the 
farmer would greatly promote his interest by using 
them. 

Management after plowintr. — In a preceding portion 
of this article, it was mentioned, that for the corn crop, 
a portion of the manure would be preferred in a rotten 
state. In this latitude, to which special allusion was 
made in this particular, the season of vegetation is at 
best but jus' long enough to fully mature the crop. It 
become:} then a matter of the flrst consideration to in- 
duce a rapid growth of the plant from the first start, in 
order that its maturity may be rendered certain. This, 
in fact, is the graml point, for if it is not gained, the la- 
bors of cultivation are performed in vain. The vege- 
table nutriment of manures is not available till decompo- 
sition commences; hence green or long manures can- 
not atibnl the plant in its early stages, the support 
which it requires; sustenance musL therefore be provi- 
ded from which it can be fed and nourished immediate- 
ly. The rotted manure supplies this requisite. It 
should be spreail on the surface after plowing, and hai*- 
rowed in with a light sharp harrow. If the quantity 
applied is small, the benefit would probably be greater 
by depositing it in the row or hill. By using the rot- 
ted manure on the surface and covering the other, as 
mentione<l, the whole food of the crop is so disposed as 
to atlbrd a regular supply in the ratio required by the 
increasing growth. At first the plant feeds on the old 
manure, and while that is becoming exhausted, the 
long manure and the vegetable matter of the sod are 
brought to a soluble state, and as the roots are extended 
an abundant pabulum of nourishment is obtained. The 
exclusive use of thoroughly rotted manure for Indian 
corn is not atlvisable — its action is not sufllciently last- 
ing — it will throw the crop forward early, and make 
plenty of stalk, but is liable to become exhausted be- 
fore the grain is formed. This is often the case with 
poudrette — it has in many cases proved insuflTicient to 
make a crop of corn without other manures, such as barn- 
yard dung, or a decomposing sod. Used in connexion 
with these substances, its benefit, when properly pre- 
pared, is undoubted. 

JUode of planting. — The distance between the rows 
or hills, number ofstalks to the hill, &c., must be de- 
termined principally by the character of the variety cul- 
tivated. The different kinds require space according 
to the size and height to which they are inclined to 
grow. The smaller the kind, the closer may be the 
planting. If planted thickly, considerable advantage 
will be gained by allowing the greatest space to rows run- 
ning north and south, as freer access to the light and 
heat of the sun is thus aflbrded. In drill planting, the 
medium sized varieties usually cultivated in this lati- 
tude, (424 degrees,) require a space of three feet be- 
tween the rows, and with this space one kernel may be 
allowed to every foot in the row, for a permanent stand, 
if land is very weedy, there is an advantage in planting 
so that the corn can be worked both ways; but to ren- 
der this convenient, a less space than two and a half 
feet the narrowest way, would not be advisable, and 
three stalks might be allowed to a hill. 



In the selection of varieties reference should l>e had 
to quality of soil as well to the nature of the climate. 
A variety inclined to produce large S'alks should by no 
means be put on thin land; for the food of the crop 
might be so much exhausted in producing the stalk that 
the ear m>ght fail for want of nourishment. A larger 
variety, however, than it would be wise to plants 
on thin land, may be profitably placed on that which is 
rich ; but whether the kind chosen be large or small,* 
or calculated for rich or poor soil, it should be regard- 
ed as important that it have as little s!alk and cob as pos- 
sible in proportion to the size of the ear and the quan- 
tity of corn. A small cob, especially at the bvtt, is of 
much consequence. In this latitude, as before remark- 
ed, the ripening of com is rather precariotis, and a dif- 
ference of only a few days in the maturing or drying of 
the grain, may seriously affect the value of the crop. 
Every one may have observed that the ears with a large 
cob and large butt, retain moisture and remain in a 
green state longer than those of an opposite description. 
This retention of moisture renders the com liable to 
injury by moulding in the crib, or when standing in 
shocks, and also by the cob being frozen while in this 
state. The latter effect may be frequently noticed; 
on those ears which have been frozen while the cob was 
filled with sap or juice, the cob and the <<chit" of the 
corn will be found black, and the kernel has in many 
cases lost its germinating power. 

I'o provide against contingences, (destraction by 
worms, birds, &c.,) it is proper to plant an extra num- 
ber of kernels. After the com has attained the height 
of six or eight inches and is out of danger, the supernu- 
meraries may be pulled up, leaving only the desired 
number of stalks. 

The proper depth of covering in planting com, de- 
pends on the nature and dryness of the soils. The 
depth of an inch on some soils would be equal to seve- 
ral inches on others. A deeper covering than is actu- 
ally necessary to produce healthy germination, is pi^- 
dicial to the growth of the plant, and considering all 
circumstances, there are but few cases where it would be 
atlvisable to cover corn more than two inches, and in 
very moist soils, a covering of only an inch would be 
preferred. 

If the ground has been well prepared, and is free 
from stones, the corn may be well planted with a ma- 
chine. Lewis' <* Seed Planter " will perform well in 
such cases, and make a great saving of labor. 

Time of planting, — The condition of the soil as to 
warmth and moisture, and the general forwardness of 
vegetation, must regulate the time of planting. From 
the variation of the seasons it is obvious that no particu- 
lar day can be fixed on for this work. The rule said to 
have been followed by the Indians, — from whom we first 
obtained and learned the uses of this valuable esculent — 
— was to ])lant when the leaves of the white oak had so 
far advanced as to show the form of a crow's Ibot. The 
ground has then acquired a good degree of warmth, 
germination is quick, and the growth rapid. 

Culture of the crop while growing, Ihe first object 
should be to keep the ground light, and the crop clean 
from weeds. On light soils, the harrow and cultivator 
may accomplish this without much aid from the hoe; 
but operations must be commenced with one of these 
implements, (the harrow is perhaps preferable at first,) 
as soon as the com appears above ground; and so fre- 
quently should the work be repeated as to allow no 
time for the weeds to start. 

On soils which have a tendency to become too com- 
pact, tools must be used which will penetrate the 
ground to a considerable depth. It is the class of soils 
which balce under the action of the sun, that suffer most 
from drouth, and the crop can in no way be so well 
protected against injury from this cause, as by frequent 
stirring and loosening the soil, by which the tendency 
to become too solid is counteracted. An implement 
with teeth like a plow coulter, two or three in a frame, 
answers this purpose well. While the com is small, it 
may be ran very close to the stalks without ii^ury, but 
as the size of the plant increases, and the roots extend, the 
implement must not nm so near. In some sectionii, what 
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it ealled a ihovel plow is used, and when properly made, 
it is an excellent tool. The win^ of the share should 
not be too widely spread, as this throws the groond too 
much into ridges; it should be calculated to cut or stir 
the ground without moving it much to the right or left. 
A good plow of this kind loosens the soil much more 
effectively than a common plow, leaves it lighter^ and 
not thrown into ridges. Besides the objection of too 
ipuch ridging the ground, the common plow leaves the 
substratum even heavier than it was before, instead of 
making it loose and light. 

For any ground on which it is proper to raise Indian 
com, level cultivation is decidedly preferred. It expo- 
ses less surface to be dried by the sun and air, more 
readily receives and retains moisture, permits the ex- 
tension of the roots over the whole soil by which the 
plant is better nourished, and better strengthened against 
the force of winds. W^hen ground is thrown into sharp 
ridges, as is done by the plow, many of the horizontal 
roots are scorched by the sun, and are necessarily so 
short as to aflbrd the plant but little support as braces. 

In cultivating swartl, the sod ought not to be turned 
up the first season. The tools mentioned will sufficient- 
ly loosen the soil without bringing the grass to the sur- 
&ce, and the gases evolved by decomposition are not 
wasted in the air, but are taken up by the growing 
crop. 

in the early stages of the growth of the crop, the soil 
can hardly be ti lied too much. To keep down the weeds, 
which should be the primary object, some of the im- 
plements of culture should be often passed through the 
soil, till the crop becomes so large as to obtain full pos- 
session of the ground. 

Harvesting, — The Dtct is well established that the 
aggregate value of the com-crop is greatest, when it is 
cut and properly cuied in shock. The only objection 
to the practice is the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in drying. It sometimes happens that there is an unu- 
mal prevalence of wet weather immediately after cut- 
ting up the crop, which induces mouldiness in the 
grain and iiynres the fodder. Some varieties of com 
are also cured with more difficulty in this way than 
others. This objection applies to those kinds in which 
the ears are produced close to the ground, and which 
have besides a large number of short suckers and leaves, 
that prevent the circulation of the air and hold the 
dampness. 

Care should be taken that the shocks are not made too 
large, and that they are set as openly as possible at bot- 
tom. It may be observed, however, that with the 
tall varieties cultivated at the south and west, these pre- 
cautions are hanlly necessary. If the com is rather 
green when cut, it is a good mode to make but a part 
of the shocks at a time, leaving a sufficient number of 
rows to make the shocks of the desired size ; and when 
the first is sufficiently dried, the remainder is cut and 
added. The shocks should stand to dry for a few days, 
if the weather will permit, before they are bound. In 
binding, the band should be placed as near the top of 
the shock as practicable, both for the better shedding of 
rain and allowing the shock to remain more open to the 
air. 

The fodder of com when well cured in this manner, 
is an excellent article for feeding cows or other stock 
in winter. An acre of stout com is considered equal to 
an acre of good grass, in the value it affords in stock - 
feeding, exclusive of the grain. 



ABTESIAN WELLa 



Mr. Tuckeb — Can you give us any information on 
the subject of Artesian wells? We have large tracts of 
land in our region of country which are destitute of 
running water, particularly in a dry season, which in- 
convenience I believe will at some future time be reme- 
died b> bringing water to the surface of the ground by 
boring. In digging wells in this vicinity, after passing 
through the soil and a subsoil, usually of a clayey loam, 
we usually come to a bed of blue clay between ten and 
twenty feet from the sorHsoe in which is found more or 



less gravel, pebbles, and occasionally a small boulder of 
granular quartz or hornblende; this bed varies in thick- 
ness from ten to fifly feet, rarely less than about twenty. 
A bed of qnick sand filled with water, is usually found 
after passing the blue clay, and in many instances the 
water rises several feet firom the fountain found in the 
quick-sand, while in some it does not rise at all. In 
no instance have I heard of a rock stratum being dis- 
covered in digging. In many instances, after digging 
several feet in the blue clay, the experiment of boring 
down to the quick-sand has been tried with success, and 
in others it fiiiled of obtauiing a supply of water. Now 
if some one practically acquainted with the neeenary 
implements and all the manipulations in prosecuting the 
work of boring fbr water, in a country the fisatores of 
whose geological formation resemble ours, we shall be 
highly gratified to receive a full report from him. 

The principal difficulty in the work, will, as I appre- 
hend, be in passing through beds of quick-sand. I am 
full in the fiith that water may, in most instances in 
this vicinity, be made to rise above the surface by 
t>oring not to exceed three hundred feet. 

Yours, &c., C. Bbtaitt. 

Princeton, Bureau Co., III., Jan,, 1846. 

We should be pleased to receive information in re- 
lation to the subject ot the above communication. — Ed. 



SEED CORN. 



John 8. Yxomans, Columbia, Ct., gives an account of 
of some experiments he has made in selecting seed-corn. 
He sums up the conclusions to which he arrives as 
follows: 

« 1. That there is a tendency in com to degenerate — 
that a variety after having been planted for a series of 
years, is not likely to ear well or to fill out on the ear, 
though the stalk may be luxuriant. 

« 2d. That an early variety, taken from a higher lati- 
tude and cultivated here, will increase in the size of the 
ears, be more prolific in grain, with a less quantity of 
stalks." 

Mr. Yeomans says his principal object in this com- 
munication '< is to impress upon the minds of agricultu- 
rists, the importance of occasionally changing their 
seed com.*' In reference to this, we remark that we 
should observe the same rule in changing ''seed com " 
that we would in changing the breed of any live stock — 
that is, if that which is better can be had, change and 
get it, but not otherwise. We would not however dis- 
courage a trial which need not involve much risk, in or- 
der to ascertain whether a real improvement would be 
made by adopting a change. That a variety of com, or 
any plant, has actually « a tendency to degenerate" in 
consequence merely of being cultivated « for a series 
of years" in the same neighborhood or district, we 
cannot believe. It is true a variety of com may be cho- 
sen which is not adapted to the soil and climate — ^it 
may be a larger variety than is proper for a thin soil, 
or it may require a longer season than belongs to the 
locality — ^nevertheless, if any portion of it should 
ripen, and a judicious selection be made for seed, each 
succeeding crop will be better and better fitted to the 
situation — it becomes acclimated. Instances are not 
wanting to show that every kind of grain or vegetable 
may be greatly improved by selecting from year to 
year the best specimens for seed. As to bringing com 
from the north, we should decidedly prefer that, to 
taking it from the south. 



GIVING AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 



The Chittenden Agricultural Society (Vt.) has adopt- 
ed the plan of giving each member of the society aa 
agricultural paper. The president of this society, L. 
O. Bingham, Esq., writes in reference to this plan at 
follows.—" Our new plan of giving an agricultural pa^ 
per to every subscriber to our society in this county, 
works admirably, and more than doubles the number ot 
our members." * 
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STUMP MACHINE.— (Pif^l.) 



L, TccKEH, Slsft. — The »bov« cut reprsieoti > very 
cheap BDil efficient glump machine, in uM here, which 
consiala of two piecei of h«rd timber, alx inchei square 
by two feet in length, firmly futeneJ at (he top, with 
■ strong band of ironj and cross-piece in the middle, in 
the shape of a three cornered dr^, which la lo be tet 
MIride the slump, with a strong chain faitened to the 
lop of the machine, and lo a root on Ihe back side of 
the itump from Ihe cattle. A common sized 18 feet 
ciiain win answer lo hileh the cattle with. Two yoke 
of cattle will noil almost any common stump that has 
been cut rrom three to Ave years. It is not to be sup- 
posed that il will pull every pine or oak stump that it 
may he hilcheil to, but it is believed lo be the oheapesl 
and best kind for clearing old fields of slumps to be found. 

It would be well to have (he lower ends as broad and 
flat as convenient, lo keep it from sinking in the ground. 

H'^sl mil Cretk, Pa., teb- 3, 1846. G. «. 



(rERlMENTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND QUESTIONS 



Mm. Editor — II has been thought that the koow' 
leilge which goes to eonrilute good and bad farmers, 
niay in diSerent ways he compared to the materials— 
■ucb as timbers, boinis, shingles, nails, kc, — with 

ctl. Gome farmers with much knowledge, are good far- 
mers^ while others, with much knowledge, are poor 
farmers, as they lack the ability lo rightly apply Iheir 
knowledge. Some houses, conslructed of many mate- 
riaJs, are convenient; while others, consisting of as ma- 
ny materials, poorly put together, are inconvenient. 
The compariBon also holds good between farmers with 
little knowledge, and houses eonslructed of few mate- 
rials. And, if in offering the following variely, some 
of your agricullural readers should be supplieil with a 
needed limber, a board, or perchance a few shingles or 
nails, Ihe lime spent In fumiahing them will nol be 
spent in vain. Possibly some of Ihe following observa- 
tions may tend to prevent a limber or a board being 
placed in a wrong position, or assist in clinchinc a 
hinge or a nail. 

In a former oumber of " The Cultivator," the idea 

liurtful lo the growth of planla, may be taken up through 
(heir roots i and in another number sail Is recommend- 
ed to be applied lo the roots of plum trees. To corro- 
borate Ihrj flrsl sentimenl, and to prevent an oveniose 
of salt being applied to ft-nil trees, the following case 
is stated as being well known to have happened in this 
place. A barrel containing brine was placed under a 
therry tree, and either by leaking out or being split, a 
a part of Ihe brine got down among Ihe roots ot the 
tree; and Ihe consequence was, that the leave* withered 
some weeks before the usual time for leaves to wither, 
and the cherries were much smaller than usuiU, and so 

The relative filnesa of targe and snail potatoes for 
Med appears lo be a auttject ot doubt with many Gu-- 
roen; and the same may bo said with regard to whole 
ttolaiuei, aud those that are cut. This seems to be the 

lo get 3t the truth of the lubjeet. While the following 
experiment is staled with Ihe hop« that it may throw 



some light on a Joublful sut>ieet( It is also proper lo 
Observe, that in respect lo the different modes of rear, 
ing potatoes, Ihe statement that "circumstances alter 
caiies," is very appropriately applied; especially, aa 
some potatoes have more and larger tops than othen; 
and as the tendency to grow large (whether the seed is 
large or small, cut or unCut,) is much stronger with 

In IHSb, the eyes (cut small) from three bushels and 
twenty quarts of potatoes were planted as an experi- 
ment with one bushel thirteen quarts of whole one*. 
They were planted In drills in the following manner. 
First, three rows with eyes, then a row with whole 
ones, and so on. The eyes were planted mneh noarer 
each other than Ihe whole ones. In planting, hoeing, 
and in digging the crop, it required full doidile tha 
work for a row with eyes, that was required for a row 
with whole ones; and while the four rows planted with 
whole potatoes yielded fourteen bushels, Ihe twelve rowa 
planted wllh eyes, yielded twenty-two bushels. It ii 
not distinctly recollected by the writer, as to what Ta- 
rlety was used for seed; but ho believes that wilh re- 
spect to size, and the number of stalks to each, they 
nearly resembled the flesh color. 

From page 61 of Ihe present volume of "theCultivi 
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an honest livelihood by Ihe sweat of their nrows; anu 
while Ihey are ttry vnllin^ lo keep their hands and 
clolhes from being soiled, and are nn-jf ailling to re- 
ceive a ftilt share of the farming proiluce, and of Ihe 
altenlionof farmers, and of Ihrmer's wives and daugh- 
ters; do they not receive more of these things, than Ihe 
young men, who, with moderate desires, aiuX induslri- 
Oua, frugal habits, have chosen the occupation of ti- 
mers for Ihemselvest Do nol some fiimilie* forget that 
" it is a great error, that children may be left to run 
wild in every sort of street temptation," until it in aa 
difficult to make Ihem like farming work, as it is to 
make a six year old colt or sleer like itf Do not many 
farmers forget that when yoimg men work but little, 
and " go lo school " much until they are nearly grown 
up, the turn of Iheir minda and the strength of Iheir 
bodiea are poorly adapted for the farming prolesslonf 

Mr. Editor, my intention ia to Bnish this communica. 
lion by asking a few questions of a different nature from 
those just asked. 

How did Philo Griswold,- of Vernon, Oneida Co., 
contrive to obtain 415 bushels and 13 lbs. of carrots 
from one fourth of an acre? Huw did E. Dayton,* of 
Vernon, manage to obtain 370 bushels and fifty poonda 
of potatoes from halfan acrel Haw did C. W. Eels,* of 
KIrktand, manage to obtain 89 bushels and five pounds 
of Indian corn from one acre? Can George Vail,* of 
Troy, convenienlly give a statement of the method he 
pursues to obtain very large crops of Indian corn? 

Will a plow fixed on wheels, like same of the Eng- 
lish plows, turn a more uniform furrow, as to depth and 
widih; or will they bold eaaier than ■ plow without 

Supposing potatoes for seed to be wet and rolled ia 
plaster, and lo have a table spoonful of plaster put on 
each after being dropped in the hilt or drill, is there a 
ponibilily or a probability that the crop of potatoes, 
while growing, could so imbibe Ihe plaster as to make 
them unhealthy for food? 

How small an iron rod will suffice to protect a houne 
or barn, 25 by 3D feel, from the bad effecla of lightning. 

Sandlike, March 9, )M6. 8. S. Q. 
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BBVISW OF IX>WlVINa>S FSDZTS AND FBUZT TREES 

OF ABCBBIOA.-Jro. L 



When a book is hopelessly weak or incorrect, it 
should be the object of criticism to exterminate it. But 
when a work is admitted to be, upon the whole, well 
done, criticism ought to be an assistance to it, and not a 
hindrance. Praise by the wholesale is better for the 
publishef than for the reputation of the author; since. 
In a work like Downing's, every pomologist knows 
that perfection is not attainable, and indiscriminate eulo. 
gy inclines the better read critic to rebutt the praise by 
a lull development of the &ults. Thus on one side 
there is general praise and faint blame; and on the 
other, faint praise and general blame. 

It is charged against Mr. D. by implication, that he 
has added little to the stock of pomological knowledge 
that is new; and therefore that his book cannot be re- 
garded as so greatly in advance of others. One would 
suppose this to be a criticism more appropriate to an 
oration, or a rhetorical effort of some sort, than to a 
Fruit Manual. A work which, like Manning's, emix>- 
dies only one's own observations, must be limited, and 
of interest only to a few, and these advanced pomolo- 
gists. Invaluable as are the labors of Manning, his 
work will be found in but few hands; since, being ori- 
ginal, it is limited. There are a thousand observers, 
and hundreds of writers on fruit; each year the results 
of observation and experiment accumulate. The author 
who collects these scattered morsels, and puts them into 
good shape within a moderate compass, adding what- 
ever his own eyes have seen that is new, has dis- 
charged a good work. We have never seen any reason 
to believe that Downing had not adde^l much to his 
descriptions of fruit that is absolutely new. No one in 
his senses, could expect even a man bom in a garden, 
to exhaust, at the first effort, so large, so tangled, so 
multifarious a subject as pomology. If Downing's work 
stands decidedly before any already published, that is 
praise enough. 

A more serious charge is urged by a correspondent 
of Hovey's Magazine, (vol. 2, p. 48,) and endorsed by 
the accomplished editor of that invaluable Magazine. 
On p. 49 of this Magazine, Mr. Humrickhouse says — 
« No notice is taken of the fact that others had occu- 
pied the field before him. One would suppose, indeed, 
that a gap — an absolute want — of a manual and work 
of reference existed, and that he is the first and only 
one who ever conceived the idea of supplying it." 
Really, this is to the point, and suflicienlly pointed. 
But what shall be said of the fairness of a critic who 
will say such things, when Mr. Downing, so far from 
neglecting to mention former treatises, sets apart a 
chapter to them as " books quoted ;" giving them full 
title, size, date of publication, &c., &c. In this list 
$ixty-eight authors are named, thirty -three of whom 
wrote expressly on pomological subjects ! Perhaps it 
is thought by some, that an author ought to go bowing 
riffht hand and left through every page of his book, 
with profuse compliments, a hundred times repeated, 
like a gay beau in a drawing room ! We prefer a more 
manly style of literature. Again, it is stated, (Hovey-s 
Magazine, p. 48 :) " He has nowhere, as I can see, suita- 
bly acknowledged that he has derived assistance from 
Kenrick or from Prince ; and yet both are authors, from 
whom, it is apparent, that he has drawn as largely as 
from any others;" and the editor ailds his hearty appro- 
val; specifies Kenrick, Coxe^ Thatcher, Prince, Man- 
ning, "and ten volumes of our Magazine," which, it is 
•aid, are passed over in the pre/ace; mention being 
made only of the London Horticultural Society's Cata- 
logue! No man can pretend that Downing has omitted 
these authorities in the body of his book; or in the list 
of authors quoted; it is only in the preface that he neg- 
lects them ! This is vastly too sensitive for our appre- 
ciation. Every page through the book gives these 
various authors and works specific credit for their 
specific part; all home and foreign authors are register- 
ed in a separate chapter, as the sources of his informa- 
tion ; but because they are not a third time mentioned 



in the preface, it is said by Mr. Humrickhoase (p. 50,> 
« Charity, it must he said, impels ns to attribute this . 
omission to accident and over-sight, rather than to any 
deliberate intention.** 

But we have, in other quartert, seen charges of neg- 
lect, and of contempt of Mr. Kenrick. It was, we be- 
lieve, in the Boston Courier that we first saw it. We 
have taken some pains to examine Mr. Downing-s 
descriptions, one by one, with our eye upon his fidelity 
in this matter. We do not say that he is perfect. But 
we do say that he is not open to the sweeping charges 
so ui^ustly urged against him. Let us examine. In 
the descriptions of pears, Kendrick is mentioned eigh- 
teen times. What pears are they, with which his name 
is connected? Andrews, Bleecker's Meadow, Beurr^ 
d*Amalis, Burnett, Capsheaf, Cumberland, Dix, Fulton, 
M. Louise, Pitts' Prolific, Queen of the Low Countries, 
Washington, Lewis, Vicar of Winkfield, Wilhelmine . 
— ^American pears, or foreign varieties of comparatively 
recent introduction. Now it is only in respect to these 
two classes of pears that Kenrick deserves credit. His 
descriptions of other sorts are borrowed absolutely or 
simply reproduced. Mr. Hovey thinks his Magazine 
neglected. This would certainly be a culpable neglect; 
for in no other periodical has there been so much done 
for American pomology. But we find it nineteen 
times mentioned in the list of pears. Kenrick is cre- 
dited in the description of thirty-one apples; and these, 
chiefiy, of the newer varieties, in respect to which only 
Kenrick ought to have credit. 

We do not regard Mr. Downing as immaculate upon 
this point; it is to be expected that a revised edition 
will be more scrupulously careful; but we have seen 
nothing which justifies the charge of general disregard 
of the credit due to the authorities to whom he is in- 
debted. And if there is a quiet assumption of original- 
ity pervading his pages, in things not original, let that 
man who has written a book without secret vanity, 
cast the first stone. 

In proceeding now to an examination of portions of 
Mr. Downing's book, our desire is to help and not to 
hinder. 

We shall, at present, confine our attention to the 
catalogue of apples and pears, for all other fruits of our 
zone together are not of importance equal to these; 
and if an author excels in respect to these, his success 
will cover a multitude of sins in the treatment of small 
fruits, and fruits of short duration. Mr. Downing has 
shown good judgment in making out his list of varie- 
ties; his descriptions^ for the most part, seem to be 
from his own senses; he has added many interesting 
particulars in respect to fruits not recorded before, or 
else scattered in isolated sentences in magazines and 
journals. 

But are his descriptions thorough and uniform ? Wh ile 
he has added materials to pomology, has he advanced 
the science by reducing such materials to a consistent 
form? If we compare Mr. Downing's descriptions with 
those of Kenrick, or even of Manning, he excels them in 
fulness. If he be compared with classic European 
pomologists, he is decidedly inferior, both in the con- 
ception of what was to be done, and in a neat, syste*- 
matic method of execution. Indeed Mr. Downing 
does not seem to have settled, before hand, in his mind, 
a, formula of description; sometimes only three or four 
characteristics are given. Downing sins in excellent 
company. There is not an American pomological 
writer who appears conceived even, of a systematic, 
scientific description of fruits. European authors, de- 
cidedly more explicit and minute than we are, have 
never reduced the descriptive part of the science to 
anything like regularity. We do not suppose that there 
can be such exact and constant dissimilarities detected 
between variety and varieteis of a species, as exists be- 
tween species and species of a genus. We do not 
think a description of fruits to be imperfect therefore, 
merely because it is less distinctive than a description 
of plants.* But the more variable and obscure the 
points of difference between two varieties, the more 
scrupulously carefiil must we be to seize them. Where 
differences are broad and uniform, science can afibrd to 
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be eare]Mt> bat not where they are ragne and illusory. 
We ean approximate -a qritematic accuracy. But it 
most be by making up in the number of determining 
circnmttances, that which it wanting in the invariable 
diatinetivenen of a few that are «pect/Sc. 

I. Downing'i descriptions are quite irreguiar and 
une^uaL Both his pears and apples are imperfect, but 
not alike imperfect. The descriptions of pears are de- 
eldedly in advance of those of the apple. It would 
seem as if the improvement which he gained by prac- 
tice was v^ry easily traced in its course on his pages. 

Hardly two apples are described in reference to the 
same particulars. With respect to color of skin, size 
and form, eye and stem, he approaches the nearest to 
uniformity. But with respect to every other feature 
there is an utter want of regularity, which indicates 
not so much careUssnets as the want of any settled plan 
or conception of a perfect scientitic description. 

We will, out of a multitude of similar cases, select a 
few as specimens of what we mean. Of the Pum^tkin 
Rtusett he says, '«llesh exceedingly rich and sweei;" 
but he does not speak of its texture, whCiher coarse or 
line; whether brittle or leathery. Pomme de Neige — 
<' flesh remarkably while, very tender, juicy and gooil, 
with a slight perfume;" but is it sweet or sour, or sub- 
acid, or astringent? No one can tell by reading the 
Joint descriptions of the Red and the Yellow Ingeslrie, 
what their flavor is, since it is only said that they are 
« juicy and high flavored" — ^but whether the high 
flavored juice is sweet or sour, does not appear. These 
are not picked instances. They occur on almost every 
page of his list of apples. The Summer Sweet Para- 
due is, of course, sweet, since we are three times told 
of it, once in the title and twice in the text. The 
SwSLT'icanTiain also, is a « sweet apple'' «of a very 
taeckarine flavor.*' Of course it is tweet- Nos. 67, 
bS, ^9, 74, 75, and very many more, are described with- 
out information as to their flavor except that, whatever 
it is, it is < brisk,' or <high,' or <rich' — forlorn at^- 
lives unaffiancei* to any substantive which they may 
qualify. Sometimes the health of the tree and its 
hardiness are given, and as often omitted. Sometimes 
its hardiness of bearing is mentioned, but oflener neg- 
lected. The color of the flesh is given in No. 82, but 
not in 83; in 84, but not in 85; from 86 — 92 inclusive, 
but not to the second 92, for the Bedfordshire Foundling 
and the Dutch Mignonne are both numbered 92. The 
color of the flesh is not given in 93, 97, 100, 101, 103, 
1 10, although the intermediate numbers have it given. 
Why should one be minutely described, and not all? 
We should regard it an ungrateAjl requital for all the 
pleasure and profit which this volume has afforded us to 
hunt up and display what, to some, may seem to be 
mere «jots and tittles," were it not that these, in them- 
selves, unimportant things mark decisively the absence 
in the author's plant of a style of description which 
pomology always needed, but now begins imperiously 
to demand. And we are confident that a pomological 
manual, on tke right design, is yet to be written. Our 
hearty wish is, that Mr. Downing's revised edition may 
be that manual. 

II. We are lead, from these remarks, to consider, by 
itself, the imperfect scale of descriptions adopted by all 
our American pomological writers, upon which Mr. D. 
has not materially improved. 

The deacription of the trei is very meagre or totally 
neglected, ifothing ai all is said of it in cases out of 
the 174 apples numbered and described. The general 
shape of the tree is given in but thirty^eight instances 
in the same number. 

The color of the wood is, usually, noticed in the ac- 
counts of pears; but in the accotmt of apples in not one 
ease, we should think, in ten. 

The peculiar growth of the young wood, in a great 
ms^rity of cases, is not noticed; but more frequently 
in the pear than in the apple list. The least practiced 
observer knows how striking is this feature of the face of 
a tree. We do not remember an instance where the 
6tuf< have been employed as a characteristic. Are dis- 
tinctive marks so namerous that such an one as this can 
be spared? The shape, color, siise, prominence, and 



shoulder of buds, together with their interstitial spaeea^ 
form too remarkable a portion of trees to be absolutelj- 
overlooked in a book describing the " fruits and fruit 
trees of Amerioa." 

Equally noticeable is the almost entire neglect of tbe 
C(yre and seed, as identifying marks. Once in a while, 
as in the case of the Belle Fleur, the Roman Stem, tbe 
Spitzenberg, and the Pomme Royal, we are told, that the 
cores are hollow. But neither among pears or apples^ 
is the core or seed made to be of any importance. This 
is the more remarkable as being a decided retrocession 
in the art of description. Prince, wisely following^ 
Continental authors, is careful in his description of pearsy 
to give, and with some minuteness, the peculiarities of 
the seed. But Downing, injudiciously misled by, in 
this respect, the decidedly bad example of British au- 
thors, has, almost without exception, neglected this 
noble criterion. There is not another single feature, 
either of fruit or fruit trees, which we could not spare 
better than the core and send. Not only may varieties 
be marked by their seeds, but they form, in connection 
with the core, important elements of diagnoses of gua/t- 
ties> A Long-Keeper, usually has a very small, com- 
pact core, with few seeus. A highly improved and 
luscious pear, not unfrequently is wholly seedless; 
while fruits not far removed from the wild state abound 
in seeds. Whenever a system qf description shall have 
been formed, we venture to predict that the core and 
seed will be ranked at a higher value in it than any 
one other element of discrimination and description. 

The same neglect or casual notice is bestowed upon 
the leaf* If anything about it is remarkable it is men- 
tioned, not otherwise : But is there a page of any book 
that was ever printed, that has more reading on it than 
is on a leaf^ if dne is only taught to read it 7 It too, 
is not only a sign of difference but very often of quality. 
Mr. D. has availed himself of this criterion in describ- 
ing peaches. Is it a legible sign only in the peach or- 
chard? He that is ignorant of these marks, and only can 
tell one fruit from another, is yet in the a b c of pomo- 
logy. Who but a tyro, on importing Co^s Golden 
Drop9 would not at once perceive the imposition, if 
there was one, the moment his eye saw a bud, or its 
shoulder? Van Mons learned to select stocks for his 
experiments, as well by the wood and bud in winter, as 
by the leaf and growth of summer. In a large bed of 
seedlings every experimenter ought to know by wood 
and leaf what to select as prognosticating good fruit, 
and what to reject, without waiting to see the fruit. 
Nurserymen of our acquaintance, without book, label, 
or stake, can tell every well known variety on their 
grounds. One of our acquaintance never had a mark, 
label, stake, or register, of any kind upon his ground; 
a culpable reliance on his ability to read tree-laces ; for, 
on his throwing up the business suddenly, his successor 
fell into innumerable mistakes. It is just as easy for a 
pomologist to know the face of every variety, as for a 
shepherd to know the face of every sheep in his flock, 
or a grazier every animal of his herd. 

III. Although the « FruiU and Fruit Trees of Ameri- 
ca " professes to give the process of management only 
for the garden awi the orchard, it ought to include, and 
we presume was designed to embrace the essential fea- 
tures of nursery culture. Every cultivator of fhiit muat 
be a private nurserynum ; he needs the same informa- 
tion, the same directions as if he were a commercial 
gardener. He that designs planting an orchanl ought 
to know the disposition of each variety of fruit tree, 
that he may suit the circumstance of his soil, or provide 
for the peculiarities of a tree, as a farmer needs to 
know the peculiarities of the different breeds of hogi 
and cattle. SVith a large number of persons it would be 
enough to say of fruits, — "superb," ** extra -superb," 
"superlatively grand," "extra magnificent;" for such, a 
princely catalogue would answer every purpose. But 
such as have some knowledge, and every year, we 
are happy to believe, the number of such increases, ask, 
not the author's bare eulogy, but a definite statement of 
all those special qualities on which such eulogy ii 
founded. The exact taste of each variety of fruit should 
be studied in respect to soil; some, and but lew, lore 
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Strong clays; yet fewer thrive upon wet toils; but 
some will, as the Sweet or Carolina June, which does 
-well on quite wet soils; some refbse their gifts except 
upon a warm and rich sand; some, and by far the 
greatest number, love a deep loam, with a subsoil moist 
without being wet. The buds of some varieties escape 
the vernal IVosts by their hardiness; some by putting 
forth later than their orchard-brethren. Some varieties 
thrive admirably by ground or root grafting, while very 
many, so worked, are killed off during the first winter; 
some varieties, if budded, grow off with alacrity, others 
are dull and unwilling; some form their tops with faci- 
lity and beauty ; others, like many men, are rambling, 
awkward, and averse to any head at all. Some sorts, 
put upon what stock you will, have singularly massive 
roots; others have fine and slender ones. Every variety 
of tree has traits of disposition peculiar to itself; and in 
respect to traits possessed in common, even these may 
be classified. In every description there should be, at 
least, an attempt at giving these various nursery pecu- 
liarities. It cannot be done, as yet, with any conside- 
rable accuracy. Fruit treu have not yet been minutely 
studied. A florist can give you a thousand times more 
minute and special information in respect to the pecu- 
liar habits and wants of his flowers, than an orchardist 
can of his trees. Doubtless, it is easier to do it in plants 
which have a short period; whose whole life passes 
along before the eye every season, than in plants whose 
very youth outlasts Ten generations of Dahlias, Pansies, 
Balsams, &c. But that only makes it the more import- 
ant that we should be up and doing. Let no work be 
regarded as classic which does not take into its detign 
the most thorough enunciation of all the peculiarities of 
fruits, and pomology will receive more advantage in 
ten years, that it could by a hundred years of rambling, 
unregulated, discursive descriptions. 

We have drawn our remarks out too long already; 
and must reserve other considerations for another num- 
ber. We shall then give Mr. Downing a chance to 
pay us back in our own coin, as we hope to give the 
description of some half-dozen apples, that Ire may by 
example develop our ideas of the method of describing 
truits. The ability which Mr. D. has shown as a hor- 
ticultural writer, his industry in collecting materials for 
this, his last work; the skill which he has shown him- 
self to possess in describing fruits, give the public a 
right to expect that he will '< go on unto peffeotion," 
and if Mr. D. will adopt a higher standard and set out 
with a design of a more systematic description of fruits, 
every liberal cultivator in the land will be glad to put 
at his disposal whatever of minute observation he may 
possess. Hknxy Ward Beechxk. 

Indianapolis J la*, March 5, 1846. 

CULTURE OF FLAX. 



The culture of Flax is becoming a very important 
branch of agricultural pursuit. But a few year« since, 
if a farmer sowed more than a bushel of flax-seed, un- 
less he was a very extensive ftrmer, he was considered 
by his neighbors as bordering on insanity. The great 
minority of farmers in those tUiys, sowed but a few quarts 
of seed, with the view more particularly of raising flax 
rather than seed. It is now no uncommon thing for 
farmers to sow twenty, thirty and sometimes fifty bushels 
and upwards; and notwithstanding the flax is usually 
destroyed, the seed alone, as a general thing, pays as 
well and frequently better, than any other crop. The 
flax is considered of no value from the fact, that the 
expense of pulling, rotting, dressing and preparing for 
market, over balances its worth, and hence farmers have 
resorted to the most expeditious modes of getting rid 
of it, such as burning it, throwing it into wet marshy 
places, &c. I have recently had conversations with 
several farmers, who have for the last two years engaged 
quite largely in raising it, who assure me that if the 
flax is cut before it becomes <«dead ripe," by paying 
tbe same attention to it in curing it that is usually be- 
stowed upon the securing of hay, cattle will not only 
cat it readily, but are very fond of It, besides it keeps 



them in a very thriving, healthy condition. Those 
persons with whom I converted, agreed in their belief, 
that the flax thus secured, is worth almost, if not quite, 
as much as the seed. 

I wish to mention another important fact in relation 
to raising flax-seed, which every fieu-mer should know. 
Several fkrmers of my acquaintance, the past season, sowed 
flax-seed and barley on the same g^und, and in every 
instance the yield of either kind, was as great as if 
sowed separately, besides flax and barley straw com- 
bined, makes very excellent fodder. By having proper 
screens, there is no difiiculty in separating the flax-seed 
from the barley. If, by sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, twice the amount can be obtained from the 
same ground, is it not worth at least the consideration 
of every farmer? N. 

We have received several communications in refer- 
ence to the practice of growing flax and barley together, 
but know nothing of its advantages from personal ex- 
perience. We were not aware that the seed of flax 
would be matured while the stalk was in so green a 
state as to be good for fodder; but it will be seen that 
the above and several other articles speak of it as being 
valuable for this purpose when mixed with barley straw, 
and that at the same time a crop of seed is obtained in 
connexion with the barley. — ^£d. 



SHEEP— ESCURIAL AND ELECTORAL SAXONY. 



Are the Spanish Escurial and the Electoral Saxony 
the same race of sheep? This inquiry has been raised 
in my mind by reading an article entitled « Saxon 
Sh£Ep and their Crosses'* in the volume of the Cul- 
tivator for 1844, page 350. In my ignorance I had 
supposed they were as distinct as any two races of Ger- 
man and Spanish sheep can be. If they are the same 
thing, as this writer seems to take it for granted, then 
all this flourish, which has been made about the supe- 
riority of the pure Electoral Saxony Sheep, imported 
and bred by the late lamented Mr. Grove, is moonshine. 
For there are men in the country who profess to have 
the pure Escurials — and if it can be proved that they are 
the real "simon pure'' Electoral Saxon*, Escurials 
will be thicker than "hair on a dog's back" before 
1846 is at an end — ^the simple reasons being, that Elec- 
toral Saxons are in great request and command higher 
prices. 

I had supposed that the Escurials were to be found 
only in Spain and the Electoral Saxons only in Saxony 
— and eleewHere, only as they have been imported from 
these countries. I have supposed that an electoral 
Saxon sheep never was in Spain — and that the Spaniards 
have no such variety — and I had supposed that the six 
varieties of sheep, which Consul Jarvis imported into 
the United States, were only sub-varieties of the Spanish 
Merino Sheep — all excellent, and all in a great measure 
resembling each other. The Escurials were one of the 
six — and many have contended that they were not a 
whit behind any other — while all were similar, each 
had its excellencies and peculiarities. Will you, Mr. 
Editor, be pleased to show what light you can on this 
subject? Inquirer. 

Note. — From the best accounts, the origin of the 
Saxon Merino Sheep, was 200 ewes and 100 rams sent 
by the King of Spain to the Elector of Saxony in 1765. 
They are said to have been mostly of the Escurial vari- 
ety, which are acknowledged on ail hands to produce 
the finest wool of any of the Spanish races, and were 
particularly cultivated by the Spanish kings. The Elec- 
toral Saxon sheep have, according to their history, de- 
scended mostly from this Escurial stock. It is claimed 
by some that they have been improved in respect to 
fineness of wool, since their transfer to Saxony. Our 
own observation does not permit us to give an opinion 
on this point. It must be obvious, however, that the 
blood of the Electoral Saxon and the Escurial must be 
nearly ihe same, the former being only a lateral branch 
of the original stock. 
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DEPOT OF THE ROCHESTER CITf MILK COHPANV— (Fli. 33.) 



Offic 



of ths RocliMlcr an Kdi Co., 
B«hal«, Murcb i INS. 



I>DTME« TCCKKB, Esq.— In cQsiplitinee wilh yoor 
requiit, I herewith trontmit to you, n iketcb of tbe 
Uilkins Haute and Depot, which our Company prapoie 
to coa>trucl thia spring, in Ihit city, im mediately on 
IhebuikiortheOeneMe river, near the centre of Ihe 
town, for the kccommoiblion of ont hundrtd cow, 
ami for (he sale of milk or the very best quality. 

TbB builJing in In the ihape ot a — |- The front of 
brick, 50 feet In length, >aJ 35 feet in ilepth, and 30 
t««l in taeisht, vith a rear buildinr ITS feet long, and 
32 feet in width — built with a crnlre hall or arcade,. 
twelve feel wide and twenty feet high, with winUowB 
in (be lopi, (n shown in the ske'.ch,) 



tbeji 



a free circulatioi 



, in the 



■ of 



aide of Ibii hall, there ii a range of man^en 
Mill (laiichioQs for /!/Iy cowi — with trotiehi in front ot 
tbem, through which water ja to be conrlanlly running. 
The floor ii to be of clay, paved with flat stone, jet 
tdgmayi, in tbe rear of (he cows, with a gutter one 
foot ID width, immediately behind tbe cowt; and be- 
tween these gntlen and the doon at the lidei of the 
batldiDg, (here ia an alley, fiei feet in width on each 
tide. The door* for the entrunce of the cowt are three 
aud a half feel wiile, seven feet high, and twi 



Ib tbe rear of (hs oAcs are the rooms br the milK- 
wagona, and sleigba, and adpining these it the ttable 
for the hortetthalareti ad for di.trtbuliog milk through- 
out the city. 

The wbole cost of tbe bailding ia eMiiBat«d at $3,500, 
iueludiDg the engine, fixlnrei, Itc. 

I will, if you detire it, fomiih yon with a statsment 
of the manner in which the eMahliahment it to be eoa- 
dueled, and ftie method of keeping the eowa, be., kit. 
Truly youit, 

C. B. STUART, 
General Ag't Roeheuer City Milk Co. 
P. 8. Tbe Rochester City Milk Campany fumiibea 
le citizen* of Rochester with pure lal wholeaoma 
ilk, at the foUowiDg low tariff of pr mi. 



Over 



etween the hall a 



I the 



of the building, there arc floors for the reception of the 
winter foililer of (be stock, capable of holding (wo hun- 
dred tons of hay or corn fodder. 

Tbe gutlert drain into cittenu in (he basement, and 
(rap doon in (hem le( (he manure down into carts, in 
which it it drawn daily to the company fiirmt in (he vi- 
cinity of Ihe city, where (he cropa are produced to tup- 
ply the mitch cows in the Depot. Tbe teams bring 
down a load of gram or hay, and carry back in return, 
t load of manure — it being cheaper to transport the 
feeil to cows than to cart the milk (wice adiy, from the 
farms (o the city. 

The front of the building it occupied for an offlee, and 
rooms for (he sales of milk, ice>cream, Ils,, and Ihe at- 
tic for the lodging room of tbe men belonging to (he 
eitabliihmcnt, while the cellar ia used for roots, and 
milk room, and also a part of it Ibr a small s(eam en- 
gine, employed to cut up and ittam /hi food for (he 
n[(te, pump (he wa(er from the river lo lupply Ihe 
reservoir* in the building, indto htal thai(able in win- 
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To nnd the aDrragt, add the quantity taken in amt 
month, and divide by the dayt in the moolh. 



FRUIT FOR COOKINO. 



L. Tucica, El^ — In an article al page 379 of yoor 
December number, the writer who deaeribes "Com- 
8kt iHrden Apple," falls into a vary great error. 
■ays: — "It ii generally supposed that tor culinar) 
purpoaet, fniit of inferior qualily will anawer; heue* 
we tee in works on promology, and in Nursery Cala- 
loguea the division into (oiJt and JtilcAin varieties. The 
ditlinetioQ to which be thus refers, " in nursery cata- 
logues," he, doe* □o(, however, mean any tuch thiag. 
It refers simply to a diHioctive charv;ter, and fc « ■». 
pfrioTlIf in quaiity for a speciflc object. In regard to 
pears, we have table and cooking pears, and the same 
'espects plums, cherries, and other fruita. Bo in re- 
el to applet! many of the varieties of iweet applet, 
I otben of acid or of an astringent ctaamcler, which 
altogether ill suited for Ihe (able, are found to be 
admirably adapted for cooking, and it it for (heir ium- 
ior qualitirt when cooked, and n<it on account otthair 
ifenor quality, that the term kitchen has been applied 
> them. Wn. R. PaiHcB. 

Prntei NurtrUt, Fluthing, FtA'g S, 1M6. 
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nl tram uif domrH 
healthy offipring, in 
climale, if Ihe <laia : 



tbe muther in the trying hour of 
lamb-birth] anil like gowlconilition 
ia equally necesiary tu nKlain Ihe 
lunb aubaequsntly, and imi>art U> 
it «ouiul coDatitutjonj ntt, and 
thrin. 

The field choaen for the eue* lo 
foil! ihoulU lie ilry, free ttiaa •lum]ie, 
open ililchci, and poi»ss as Irvcl a 
■ur^e ■• pDuible, aa in lit'le hoU 

which ii cauacd by li 



In a lying poalure. 
. Ihey will orten b 
theit back> and v 



nlhi« 



when 



ICELAND SHEEP.— (Fif. 30.) 



ExcEPTlMO the dog, no ipeciea o[ domeatie intmali 
preicDts auch remarkable varialloaa of character as the 
iheep. What ■ contrail, fbr Initanee, ii ahown by com- 
paring the Mft and beautirul covering of lome of the 
Spanlih breeds with the hairy and ahiggy Beecei of the 
argali, the muamon, or aome of (he wild racea of the 

U leen by comparing the amall, light, imooth head of 
Ihe Leiceiter, with that of aonie of the Tartarian, or 
(he Iceland iheep; (he latter in some inilance* carrying 
Ibur or five, and even eight horaa, of from a foot lo 
more (ban two feet in length. 

In noticing Mr. Mobrell** " American Shepherd " 
lait month, we gave a cut ofa " rat-mmped" ram. We 
now preaent a cut ot an Iceland alieep. with three 
horn*. The number of homi eonstitutei (he chief pec-j- 
liarity of these iheep, though they are very useful in 
the countr)- to which they belong, being harily, end ob- 
taining their living in the barren and rugged parla of 
that iaUnd without attention from man. 'I'heir size ia 
medium — their fleece thick, but rather coarre, and only 
oilcuialed for inferior fabric*. Some of ourreadenmay 
recollect haring teen for seTcral years, one of (hia 
kind of sheep with four horns, at (he hrm oS Mr. Fbek- 
TICE, near thii city. 

We make another ektract from Mr. UoaBEij.'a book 
oa the aubjecl of 



"The usual period of geslatton with the awe is Hvc 
Months, or an average of 162 daya. 

The proper (ime for par(uritiaa niiu[ be determined 
by eireumstances, of which climate and locality are the 
■oat promiosnt, and these (heAock-maalermui(aleadily 
heap in view. The month generally selected in the 
NoMhem and Middle States is May, the vicissitudes of 
the climate forbidding an earlier period, unless in in- 
itances where buildings are provided for shelter, the 
expense of which ia greater than (he m^ri(y of fkr- 
aiers are willing (o incur. 

The ewe* during pregnancy should be dialurbed as 
Uttle ss possible, and every attention paid to (be quan- 
tity and quality of (heir food. Ewes, however, should 
not be kept/ol at (hii stage; indeed this state is inju- 
rious, as it predisposes them sometimei lo abortion; 
b«l what is usually (enned "good store eondltion" 
■taoold be maintained through the whole period of ges- 
tation. Neither should etrea be exposed to slorms and 
cold during the winter aitd earl; spring months, but 
Iharougfaly protected from both. It oiuot be expect- 



by the shepherd, death will follow 
nmetimes Id a few hoars. 

Bu( perhaps no fleld aObrda that 
smoothness of surface to iirevent 
IheM too often fatal occurrence!, and therefore the du- 
ty devolves upon (he shepherd of passing leisurely over 
every part of the Aeld, several timci during the day, (o 
guard against them. But this duty must not be ileliyed 
until some of the ewes have dropped their lambs; he 
mutt commence his career of watclt/ulnesH at least ten 
days before, for it is very common with ewes that, are 
in over good condition to be round in this perilous situ- 
ation some days before their time. 

"The Iambs of flne-wooled iheep are extremely sen- 
sitive lo cold and wet when they drop, and to guard 
against exposure, the sheep-master must endeavor t« 
anticipate storms, and place his floi ks beforehand un- 
der shelters. These should be capacious, a* the ewe 
dislikes (oo much company at the time of parturition, 
as will be noticed in her retiring oflen quite disiandy, 
if in a fleld from the res( of her companions, when (be 

no sheltering is provided, grea(er labor and vigilance 
must he employed, (he presence of the flock-temler 
being consianlly needed, with his bottle of warm milk, 

with hey or struw, and bringing them before the Are 

lambs are separated from their dams under auch circum- 
stances, care should be observed not lo have (hem 
wrapped or touched with anything that is oflensive, aa 
ita scent, when very young, ia the principal source of 
recognition by the mother. A clean blanket or woolen 
cloth will be best, if swaddling should be found neces- 

■• If the seaaon bas been unpropitinus for early grass, 
and consequently the keep during parturition too low, 
the flock sbould have the run of two lots, which should 



all ( 






The adoption of this CI 

dent to ctiangiag the whole Rook at once. 

•■ The number ot ewes herding together at this im- 
porlsin( period should nD( exceed one hundred, and a 
s(itl leas number will result advanlageoutty (o bu(h the 
flock and master. He should at all seasons keep beFor* 
him the fact, tliat a/iv ihtepktpl logtlhir will do til- 
ler than many, which will be more particularly eD' 
forced hereafter." 



Cube fob Diabkhoa. — A cerlaincure for thiscom- 
plaint is foimd in rice water. Boil the rice, take th* 
water, make it palaleable with salt, and drink It copl- 
oualj while warm. We never knew tfaJs 10 bil. 
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an aitage which in one sense is doubtless true, for short 
lived indeed must be the pear tree (hat does not oullive 
him who planLs it; but the maxim intended to be con. 
veyeii by the proverb undoubtedly is, that the pear is 
M> long in coining into bearing, that he who planli the 
tree can tcai-cely expect lo taste its fruit himulf, and 
consequently plants it solely lor the beneltt of his heirs. 
Now if this were strictly true it would aSbrd no very 
just ground lo refrain from planting, since there is more 
forecast, and more benevolence displayed in planting a 
tree for the benefit of one's heirs, than there it in hoard- 
ing up gold for Ihemi for the tree will neither run nor 
0y anay, and if well selected and well planted, will 
continue to bear fruit of great value, for many genen- 
tiont, without much after attention; while all experi- 
ence shows that too few of the heirs of the wealthy 
have the skill to prevent gold from taking winga to 
itself and flying away. Nor would it be very easy to 
■bow that we are len bound to plant trees for our pos- 
terity than our ancestors were to plant them for us, 
n seems equally biniiing upon every 
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a large 'pear 



of 1843, 

tree, and grafted several Choice varieties upon it, some 
of which bore fruit the succeeding year, and several 
more the season that has jusl passed. In the same 
■pring a scion ofthe Seckel pear was spliced upon the 
top of a young apple tree, three feet from the ground. 
Finding the next season that the graft had acquireii 
about twice the thickness of the slock upon which it 
was growinfc, another small apple tree was placed 
■long side of it, sinil uniieil with the grafi six inches aboi e 
ita insertion, in such a manner as to secure a firm union 
between the two trees. This precaution was taken to 
prevent the tree from breaking ilown when it ahoulil 
come into bearing. In May last, two years from the 
insertion of ibe graft, it waa found to be in blossom, 
being then 5 feel S inches high. It produceil 14 pean, 
four of which were acciilenlally destroyed; the remain- 
ing ten ripenckl. These pears exceciled by mors than 
one LhirU the sire the Gcckel pear is usually found to 



acquire. Several of them weighed over three, and ona 
of them more than five ounces; the average weight of 
this pear, as seen here, or found in the Ifew-York mar- 
kets, being sf^arcely Iwo ounces. A friend, Mr. Jama* 
Dixon, presented me some unusually fine specimens last 
October, one of which weighed three ounces; the avs- 

These experiments, ao recently made, if we had a^ 
other facts to sustain them, would show that no moss, 
who has strength and capacity to perform the opeia- 
tion, need neglect planting, or grafting trees from ■■ 
apprehension that be shall not live to see their fraito 
himself; for here is an instance ofaman, al the o^ of 
o6, planting the seed of an apple of which he had Jirt 
been eating; at iS be grafts the tree with the Seckel 
pear, and at GO, finds It producing some of the flnetf 
fruils of its kind that had probably ever been seen. And 
in all this there is nothing that may not be readily ac- 
complished by almost any person who earnestly tp- 
plies himself 10 the task. The cause of the eitiaor- 
dinary size of Ihe fruit requires inUeeda little ezpla- 
nalion; and this may be found in part in the eilrema 
fertility of the soil in which the tre* stands, (tha 
ground having been highly manured <br garden purpo- 
ses, for several successive years, frequently ITom th« 
hen-bouBe,J and parity by a certain degree of dwarfli^ 
that reaullB from grafting the pear upon the apple, and 
from the constriction proi'uceU by the sudden expanaiosi 
of the graft at its junction with the stock, which ope- 
rates like a ligature in detaining a greater ijuantily of 
sap in the fruit branches. 

very period othis life when he is best capable of doing 
(he thing well— from 50 to 60 — sxcusing himself from 
putting out fruit trees upon the plea that he is too Old 
to he benefitted by it. The two' following instancei 
will show at how late a period of life a fondnesa for tba 
cultivation of fruit baa been practically mtniletled, 
and at how much later a period of life has been pro- 
lunged, as if in reward of the deed. 

An aged lady, in the adjoining town of Greenwich, 



my yea 



ago, ,.Ia 



1 her 



and lived to sat Ihe first fruit Ihe tree pro- 
duced. The Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Brainlree, Mass., set 
out an orchard at the advanced age of 77, and wa* 
laugheil at by his neighbors, who were much loo wi» 
to plant frees for poslerily — he lived thirty years after* 
wards. These it will be admitted are extreme case^ 
and yet many not very dissimilar ones could easily be 
collected, were due justice done to the scattered indi- 

Dut however meritorious Ihe humblest effort to im- 
prove and multiply the kindly fruilsof the earth may be, 
and however great is our obligation lo the many nuns- 
rymen and skilful horticulturists, as well a* to Ihe pri- 
vate individuals of our country, who have devoted Ibeii 
time and resources to the collection and disseminatioa 
of Ihe valuable seedling fruits of our land, as well as to 
Ihe importation of the numerous choice kinds froa 
abroad, lime only al present will admit of a passing al- 
lusion to the splendid achievments ofthe Iwo grtaleat 
pumotogistsofthis, or any other age; the late ThomsB 
Andrew Knight, of England, and Dr. Van Mnns, of 
Be1g:um. To the scientific and unwearied eflbrts of 
these truly great men, we are indebted for a great num. 
ber of Ihe fruits, especially of the pear kind, now ta 
cultivation. Mr. Knighl purnied Ihe direct mode of 
obtaining new varieties by cross breeihng, from whicA 
process sprung those noble pears, the Dunmore and th* 
Monarch. Dr. Van lilons availed himself of that law 
of vegetable eoonumy which disposes fruit, under cer- 
tain favorable circumstances, lo a gradual improvement 
for several successive generations; a law which b« 
seems to have been the first thoroughly to elucidate. 
His method was lo plant and replant the first fruit of 
young seedling trees, from three to five successive gene- 
rations. At every successive planting the trees cans* 
sooner into bearing— those ofthe fifth generation bear- 
ing the (bird year, and nearly all of them prodnelBg 
choice fruit. Beyond Ibe third generation in the sloDO 
truita, (be fourth in the apple, and the fifth In (he pear- 
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tbay win not often fbond to improve; 
Bent being sencnltT ■ retrograde one 
torn even to the moil iDdifferent kiadi. 

Ttiia liid thii moil indetiLtigKble mu go on pluiling 
tad repJuiting, imlil li&ving- devoted Uie greater put of 
hii life la the uueliaralioa of fruil, hii gatdea, man; 
fean before hi* death, conlaineU of pe&rt sloue, more 
than two IhouBUiil varieliei, none Of which were be- 
low mediocrity, and many of them of ■urpaMing' excel- 
lence. In tkccompliihing Ihii splendid achievemeni, be 
actually planted himarlf, and carefully eiamlneil the 
trail of no lett than 80,0^0 varietiu. What a tank for 
■ ilugte individual, and what a rebuke for thoM who 
■MTer plant at all! To him we are indebleil for iho» 
Vlendid pean, the Beurre Diel, Beurre Bole, Dundas, 
rieilerick of Wurlemburg, Queen of the Low Coualrlea, 
■Bil many olhen. What a ilebt of gratiluile <lu wa not 
owe to the luccenful cutlivaton of fruit generally, and 
to thoae great benefactor* of the human family, Juit al- 
luded to, in particular! Let u> evince our aea^e of Ibe 
obligation by thoroughly opening our eye* to the gooti 
they have done ui, and by availing ourwlve* without 
delay of the prince])' banquet they have let before u*. 

It i« DOW lime to recur 10 the que*tii>n at the head of 
Ihta article. '< At what iierioil of hi) lifk ihould a man 
plant fhiil treeir' And will not my reader* now agree 
with me that the period ihould only be limited by actu- 
al incapacity, and that we ihould continue to plant, to 
cultivate, ami to improTe, while providence lend* u* 
rtrength to execute the laalC; never doubting thai we 
iliall reap tha fraiti of our labor; and with the proud 
eanKioutnen that If we have done eomelhing for our- 
■elvea, wo have done br moie for poMerity, who will 
have cauie to remember and to bleu ui. 

Port Chtiltr, Jan. 3, 1846. Tn. Close. 



THE FRUIT CULTURIST: 
Adafteo 10 the climate of the Nortbera Slates, eoa- 

lalaing direetioni fur railing Young Tree* in the 

Ifunery, and for Ibe management of the Orefaard and 

Fruit Ganlen. By John J. Thouai. 

Mk. Thohar ia eileniirely known aa an intelligent 
ud wcceMfuI cultivator of fruiti. Bil exlenilve prac- 
tloal kniwledge and habitual accuracy, fully entitle hi* 
obaervation* to Ihe respect and confldence with which 
they are generally received. In tha work before ns, 
hi* objecl* have been to tumiih uteful direction* to 
those wbo may be little acquainted with the manage- 
nent of fruit trees, to promote Ihe ciiltnre of the best 
nrietiea, and by encouraging the adoption of a proper 
iTitem, to increase the prmluction of frullit, and render 
nore certain the proBl* of their cullivation. The au- 
thor has not intended ia thi* case to furnish a large 
work— it oooilBl* of aao pages, 18 mo, divided into 
two general divisions; the Brat containing twelvachap- 
lar* under the head of "Gehekai. Directions and 
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To these i 



added a "QiscaiPTivE List of Fnuiia," erohi 
apples, pean, cherries, plums, peaches, nectarines, and 
4>rlcots. An attentive examination of the book only ii 
neeeaary to satisfy those acquainted with the lubject, 
that It i> well calculated to promote the ol^ls for 
which it wa* designed. As applicable to the season, 
we present the following extracts on 
GRAFTING. 

" The great number of modes described In books, 
have tended rather to bewilder than la enlighten be- 
ginners; the fbUowing remarks, therefore, are more for 
Ule purpose of laying down rmtont On whieh success 
depends, than for pointing out Ihe peculiar modes of 
operation, which may be varied according to con- 
Tcnience, prariiled attention is given to the eiaential 
panicuUrs. 

" Propagation tiy grafting difler* mainly and essen- 
tially from increasing by cuttlnga, by inierting the cul- 
ling into the growing stock of another tree, instead of 
directly into the aoil. The stock thus supplies the sap, 
M the soil does in the can ofa cnttln^i and tbe graft. 



instead of making roots of lu own, extendi lu forming 
wood downwards, through tha inner l>ark, inio tha 
stock itself. Hence there are iwo chief requiule* for 
nieceia: the 9rst, that Ibe graft be so set i a the stock, 
that the sap may flowupward without interruption; and 
the second, Ihal tbe forming wood may flow downward 
uninterruptedly through the inner liark, 

'■ To aHect these two requiiiles, it ii needful, ^ril, 
that the operation be performed with a sharp knife, (hat 
the vensels and pore* may be cut smoothly and evenly, 
and Ihe two part* t>e brought into immediate and even 
contact. Stcondly, that the operation be so contrived 
that a permanent and considerable pressure be applied 
to keep all parts of these cut (aeei closely together. 
Ttiirdly, that the line of division between the inner 
bark and the wood, ihould coincide or exactly corres- 
pond in each; for If the inner bark of the one seta 
wholly on Ibe wood of the other, the upward current 
through the wooil anil back through the bark, i* bro- 
ken, and the graft cuinot flouriah nor grow. And, 
[fourlkly, that the wounded parli made by tha operation, 
' be eBtetnally excluded from Ihe external air, chielly to 
retain a due quantity of moisture in the graft, but also 
to exclude the wet, until, by the growlh of the graft, 
tbe union is effected. 

"1. Tbe Bnl requisite Is beat attained by keeping a 
keen, flat-bladed knife to cut the bues, and another 
knife for other purpose*. 

" a. The lecond requirei that the jawi of the Mock 
in cleft-grading, preu with soma force, but not too 
much, against the wedge-shaped sides of the graft. A 
Mock one-third of an inch in diameter will lonetima* 
do this sufficiently; but three -quarter! of an inch is a 
mora convenient liie. In whip-grafting, the tongue 
and slit should be firmly crowdeil or bound together. 

3. "The thini requisite i* attained by dole examina- 

■' 4. The fourth ii accomplished by plasters of graft- 
ing-wax, and by the an'licationofgrafling-clay. l;rafl- 
ing wax may be maile by meliing together one pound 
of beeswax, two of tallow, and four of rosin,* It i* 
iprrad, when melted or softened, on muslin or thin 
uniiied paper, with a bniih or ipalnla. It ii lome- 
limes applieil without plaster*, in which case it ihould 
be workeil with wet bands, until it may be drawn 

part. In all caaes it ihould be applieil eloiely, so as to 
allow If possible no intersticea, anil covering cut or split 
surface otherwise expoied to the air. In cool weather, 
a lantern, ehaflng-di*h, or hot brick, is necessary to 
soften the plaster* before applying them. 

"The annexeil flgures represent the two most com- 
I mou modee usually adopted for fruit- 
I tree*; Bg. 37 , representing whip- 
j grafting, which if well performed 
I wilfa the parts closely pressed toge- 
I tlier, needs no ligature to keep Ihe 
9 gtafi in its place; and flg. 'ii, the 
•3 common mode, or cle it -grafting, 
B which except for small stocks, is 
I generally found bait end most certain 



I " It ii hardly nt 

I tion that propagation by grading and 
I by cuttings ii to be performed earlj 
J in ipring before llie buili swell;) and 
Fig 37. Fig.oe. that the grafts or cutting* may be cut 
late in autumn or at any time during winter, provided 
Ibe natural moiiture ii preaerved until they are used. 
A convenient mode of thus preserving Ihem, is to wrap 
or imbed them In tlamp, not wet moM; or bury them In 
a box, beneath the surhoe of a dry ipot of earth, the box 
to tie open downward!, and the grafts to be kept from 
contact with Ihe earth by stick* aeross the inside of the 
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FBUITS WmXER AFPLHS. 
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Hn. Editob^ — Permit me to lay before your namer- 
Oua readers, aome remarki on [he moil promiDcnt winlei 
apple* cuLiivateil in weatern New-York. It is well tc 
comiiare notes on this subject with other parts of 
country. The growing ot choice w' 

i first notice (he Newtown pippin, from the fact I 
no fruit is oflener Inquired for than this. Who has 
hearl of the wonderful crops of this apple gathered 
ftom the thousanil tree" of Mr. Pell, of Ulster counlyl 
The publiaheil slatementi of Mr. Pell's succen in groW' 
tng this fruit, has no doubt been quite beneficial to Ihi 
eommnoily at large; but at tbe same time has bad Ibi 
tendency to lead many Into error in regard to It. Then 
are two varieties of this apple, the yellow and the green; 
neither of which have succeeded well in ihii section 
of country, or in the western mutes; both are of supe- 
rior flavor, and valuable for their long keeping qualities. 
With us it is not very produolive. ami Ibe fruit being 
very liable to be aSecIed with black spots or canker, 
rendcra It unsightly and unsaleable, and ii now but littU 
cultivated. 

Baldwin, sotnelimcs called the Red Baldwin Pippin. 
A noble fruit, and well worthy of extensive cultivation. 
!t all of the essential qualities, which go (i: 
a superior fruil; fine rich flavored; fair size 
fine appearance ; product iveneM; long keeping, and doi 
■nitject lo black spots or canker. This apple is exlen- 
^vely cultivated near Boston, where il Ii esteemed very 
highly. II mure than sustains its high 
Dnceoiber to March. 

Sosion or Roxbury Russet. Deserves 
good collection, succeeds admirably ii 
productive, always Ciir, and is inferior 
long keeping. This and the golden 1 
allieil to each other. The last named 



Tbe Boston 



t has I 



uiensively counterfeiieil. 

fruit grower* sell all soru of ru 

Shade Island Greening. Oat 

has often taken six i 



Hot 









single I 



een. Tbe fruit is of first quality, but not equal in 
iror to some others. Kovembrr to March. 
Eaopui Spilzenberg. This fruit always command! 
c highest price in Uie market. Its superior rich Bx- 
ir, together with its beautiful color, renden it a Tl.- 
>ri(p for the desert. It is not quite as prnductive as 
me other sorts, yet, on the whole, yielding an average 
op. It is extensively cultivated in Wcalem New- 
York, and in the western states. More valuable than 
ly other variety of the Spitaenberg. Nov. to March. 

eties, all highly 'esteemed. Tbe Weslfield Seck-no- 
faiiher, a* described by Downing, isa well known New- 
igland variety; a produotive and popular, fruit. Sec. 
t'ebmary. 

Russet Seek -no- farther, very much resemble* the abora 

shape and appearance, but is nearly covered with a 

in russet. Somewhat extensively cultivateil inNiaga- 

county. Productive, and will keep BOmewhat longer 

an the firat named variety. Dec. to March. 

RedSeek-no-fartber; often known as the Red GiUi- 

fiower; a very superior fruit, aupposeU to be ■ oatiTC 

of western New-York. Fruit of medium siie, (bun 

round, the eye and crown nearly of tbe some iiie; 

y{ ■ flue orange yelliw, nearly covered with a flue 

brilliant red, approaching to dark crimson on the side 

' the sunj and dolled with daik ruaset dots, which 

inch more prominent on the Bbady side of the fnilt. 

Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, set in a ralher nmr. 

row, funnel-like cavity. Calyx nearly closed, set in ■ 

wide, shallow, smooth basin. Flesh yellowish white, 

crisp, of a very agreeable acid, rich, brisk llavor. Tbe 

tree is a fine grower, and very productive. Nov. to 

February. 

Lady Apple; a beautiful little apple of fine, rich 
Jaror; a favorite among the ladies for the desert. Hot 
mueli cultivated, although productive; yet (oo amall 
tor proflt. "So small," Says a lady, "that it would 
take a cart load of them to make a bushel." December 
10 April. 

Pomme Orise, or Canada Gray Apple, a fine gray roe- 
set, below medium size, and of rich flavor. There art 
(wo varieties called by this name. The smalleM is the 
(rue one; very productive, and a first rate desort timt. 
Highly esteemed in Canada, and cultivaled with great 
siicueas In Niagara eounly. Dec. to March. 

Detroit Red, or Detroit Black Apple. An apple of 
exalleU merit, supposed to have originated at DatmU. 
Fruit of large siie, oflen very large, generally with 



ilablo than this. Many ha 
It large orcbanis utlhis variety- The Fall Fipp 
everal other sons are often called by this nam 
rue Rhode Island Greening never becomes yelloi 
I of a dark green color, and at saaturity, of a light 



speoii 






others rather oblong, large at base and eye. Skin tarn 
crimson, becoming much darker when fully malureA. 
Stem three-fourths of an inch long; calyx moslljr 
closed, set in a wide and shallow plaited ba^n; fleA 
white, ilainedwithred, crisp, juicy,and of a very agree- 
able, moderately acid flavor. Oct. to January. This 
fruit has become exceedingly popular wherever knosnt. 
It commands a high price, and finds a a ready sale ia 
the market. It is much larger than theEsopus BpitMsl* 
bergh, and its striking appearance ei " 



vigorous grower, but livery pitK 
ve, and well worthy of more extensve cultivatioo- 
fruit is widely difi'erent from Ibe Red Winter Cal- 
, orCalville Rouge, or from several other variMlaa 
e Black Apple, which are sometimes called by thU 



Tall man Sweeting. Thlsfmil so mnch admired in Us 
own New-England, hai gaineil but little creilil in emi- 
grating lo the west. It is inferior in flavor and oltea 
insipid. With tbs taiaith mullttuile however, it if 
held in high repute, and ita productiveneaa reniier* il 
worthy of cuUivalton for feeding stock. 

Ambrosial. The popularity of this fruit has now 
passed away. EoDia years since, a brother nurseryman 
and myself were the favored recipients of a few scioni 
of this noted fruit. Tbe friend that gave them us had 
iust received them from a friend going Into tbe weitem 
mtry; had informei! our ft-iend thai it was an appla 
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above name, ai an ear mark, for the time bein|^. Year* 
rolled on, and at length oar waiting eyes beheld the 
ftnit; a small, oae-sitled, greenish white apple; as hard 
aa a chip, and the juice pretty good vinegar, without 
the process of fermentation. We felt somewhat wrathy ; 
called on our friend for an explanation, and he call- 
ed on his worthy friend to explain, who having now 
oome to the conclusion that « honesty is the best poli. 
ey,** confessed the whole truth of the matter. He hail 
out the scions from a bundle of trees which he found on 
the boat, not doubting but it would prove to bo superi- 
or tnit. Nothing more than petit larceny. 

Buffalo Nurttry, Jan., 1846. B. Hodgs. 



CULTURE OF THE QRAPE. 



Thr Gbape requires a deep friable soil, and an ex- 
posure in accordance to the class to which it belongrs, 
the foreign varieties alone requiring a particularly 
warm location. No fruit will admit of such plentiful 
manurings as this, provided it be properly applied, and 
the p^duce of fruit will be thereby immensely in- 
creased, an(^ those who say the development produced 
is in wood without fruit evince great ignorance. De- 
composed vegetable or animal manures, and above all 
the blood of cattle from the butcher's stall, plentifully 
and frequently mingled with the earth at a short dis- 
tance from the main stallf of the vine, will cause a de- 
gree of vig^r and proiluctiveness that will astonish all 
who have not witnessed their effects. In regard to 
pruning, the American varieties simply require such 
thinning out during the winter, as is necessary to pre- 
vent the branches injuring each other by contact, and 
the removal of such weak spurs as are immature and 
imperfect; but no fear should be indulged that the vine, 
if in a good soil, is not capable of maturing its truM on 
any extent of branches it may naturally produce, as 
among the most productive vines found in Carolina, 
there are many instances where a single vine covers an 
acre. Summer pruning is only called for in locations 
where the vines are confined in too narrow limits, and 
then but very partially, as any considerable pruning 
will cause the fruit to turn black and fall off, and even 
cutting off the leaves will prevent the maturity of the 
fruit, as they are the conductors of the essential nutri- 
ment from the atmosphere to the fruit and to the whole 
plant. The foreign varieties, being natives of a much 
milder climate, require considerable primings, and but 
a moderate proportion of the vigorous shoots should be 
allowed to remain, it being necessary in this case to 
substitute skill and artifical culture in order to remedy 
the inappropriateness of climate. The most delicate 
foreign varieties do not succeed in this latitude except 
under glass, but in that way they ripen well and are 
exceedingly productive. Wm. R. PaiNCE. 



FLAX 



It is a matter of surpriae to me that gentlemen of 
enterprise and capital, do not engage more extensively 
in the manu&cture of fabrics from this article. Large 
quantities are annually raised in this (Seneca) county 
exclusively for the seed. The straw, after the seed is 
thrashed out, is left to lie and rot in the fields; but little 
or no account is made of it as a manure. The yield of 
teed is from eight to twelve bushels per acre, and the 
Ikriee is generally one dollar per bushel, which must be 
a poor oompensatioB, considering it is so heavy a drain 
upon the fertility of the soil; but could they obtain an 
eqnal additional amount for the stalk, the crop might 
be a profitable one. Numerous articles, such as twine, 
conlage, ropes, bagging, ticking, sacking, and various 
Icimls of cloth for saftnmer clothing, might be manu- 
factured from flax, which would wear twice as long as 
cotton; besides it would be helping the farmers in their 
immediate vicinity, who in return would help the 
manufacturer. A.50N Bhitb. 

Tyn, Die. 31s^ 1845. 



CHITTENDEN COUNTY (VT.) AC SOCIETY. 

The directors of this society have offered 325 premi* 
urns, and appropriated for the payment of them about 
$750.00. They have adopted a new feature in the 
award of premiums— that no one man shall receive mora 
than one premium on the same class of animals or ar- 
ticles presented — ^bot if entitled to a second premium 
in the class, he shall have a certificate or diploma to 
that eifeet, stating and setting forth the fact — but the 
premium shall be paid to the man who presents the next 
best articles or animals in the same class. This will 
render the competition much more active, and a fiur 
greater variety will be presented. The premiums also 
will be much more widely scattered over the county, 
and cannot be concentrated in a few hands. 

Another new and most important of all measures ia 
the ofifer of a premium to every member — in the gift 
of a copf of the « Agricnlturist," or «The Cultiva- 
tor,'* to any member who will receive it, on his pay- 
ing $1 25 instead of $1, to the fimds of the society— 
thus putting into the hands of every member, a paper 
richly worth one dollar, by his paying twenty -five 
cents extra to the society. Among the whole number 
now on our list, amounting to between 400 and 500, 
only 50 decline the off^r; and most of these, not becausa 
they object to the plan, but because they have made 
previous arrangements for their agricultural reading. 

Our number of members has been more than doubled, 
and we hope still very much to increase the list before 
our show, on the first 4lay of October next. As we get 
our papers at a reduced price, our fonds for premiuroa 
are rather increased than diminished by the operation 
of this plan, which meets with Ikvor everywhere. 
Would not this be a noble plan, in its practical effects, 
to be adoptetl throughout the lami, by every agricultu- 
ral organization? L. O. Bingham, 

PretH C. C Jig, Society. 

WUliston, Vty March 13, 1846. 

Accompanying the above, we received the Society's 
Prize List for 1846. The premiums are all paid in cash, 
and though small, are so arranged as to draw out an ex- 
tenaive competition ; and we shall be surprised if the 
spirit awakened by the engergetic and judicious efforts 
of this society does not draw together a larger collec- 
tion of the ikrmers of the Green Mountain State at its 
next exhibition, than has ever before been convened 
for any useful purpose. Its premiums consist of 16 on 
horses, 40 on cattle, 65 on sheep and wool, 9 on swine, 
34 on field crops, 32 on horticulture, 2S on farm imple- 
ments, and 107 on household and other manufactures. 

SELF-ACTING PUMP. 

In our last volume, pages 245 and 246, we published 
a communication in reference to this pump, from the 
inventor, Mr. EaASTtrs W. Ellsworth, bince then 
we have received frequent inquiries in regard to the 
operation, lie. The following intereeting extract from 
a letter received sometime since from Mr. Erastitb 
Ellsworth, the finther of the inventor, woultl have 
appeared before, but it was unfortunately mislaid. It 
will be noticed that the invention has proved itself all 
it has heretofore been represented (o be. The well 
known character of the Messrs. Ellsworth justifies 
the most implicit reliance on their statement: 

" Mr. Howard will no doubt be gratified to learn, that 
the Self-acting Pump, which he saw in operation in my 
door yard last summer, has not failed, but for a day 
when it was interrupted by accident, to perform its task 
to raise all the water which the well furnishes. It now 
supplies water for twenty head of cattle daily. 

<* To test its power to elevate water above its station, a 
lead pipe was attached to the discharge pipe, and carried 
to the top of the bam near by, and raised to the height 
of /oWy-ntn€ feet, above the water in the well. At 
that height it played a jet of about four feet highert 
evincing a power much greater than had been antici- 
pated. Indeed, the invention has more than met the 
most sanguine expectations regarding it," 
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COLMAN'8 EUROPEAN AQRICULTURE— PART V. 



In matten of a practical nature, this number is, as we 
have before intitnated, decidedly superior to any that 
has preceded it. 

Mr. Colman proposes to arranj^e his observations un- \ 
der three great divisions, to wit: arable farming; breed- I 
ing and grazing; and dairying. He does not intend, ^ 
however, to give << specific and exact directions in de- 
tail for the cultivation of every crop, and for every de- 
partment of farm management." • • • ('My prin 
cipal object," he obser\'es, << is to point out in Euro- 
pean agriculture such circumstances of difference be- 
tween it and our own as may serve for the improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the United States, and to give 
such an account of the modes of management which 
prevail abroad, and which have been sanctioned by long 
practice and experience, as may facilitate their adopt- 
ion, as far as the ^iSrcumstanees existing among us would 
render their adoption eligible." He admits that every 
country must practice modes in some degree peculiar to 
itself, owing to the variation of climate, facility for 
procuring manures, price of labor, value of products, &c. 
« At the same time," says Mr. C, '<the general prin- 
ciples of agricultursd practice are everywhere the same; 
and these with the various modifications which they 
may be expected to assume under different degrees of 
civilization, or different degrees of improvement in 
sciences and the arts, and their general and special 
application cannot be too fully discussed and illustra- 
t^,y9 • • • « yf^ j^^y learn much from those who 
cultivate better, and from those who do not cultivate 
so well as ourselves. There is little hope in anything 
so far as great improvement is concerned, for the man 
who implicitly follows any guide whatever. He must 
exercise his own reason, experience, observation, and 
judgment, in the application of rules which may be 
laid down for his direction." 

The Soii. — Under this head it is remarlced that <• the 
farmer's whole business so far as cultivation is concern- 
ed, lies with the soil; and upon the soil, and the skill 
and intelligence with which he manages it, must depend 
his success." Mr. Colman does not assent to the posi- 
tion of << some scientific persons that the principal, if 
not the only use of soil is for the support of the plant, 
and that the food of the plant is derived wholly from 
the atmosphere." Yet, in conclusion, he says — «that 
plants receive a large portion of their nourishment 
from the air, does not admit of a doubt." He does not 
allow much credit to the « notion that plants receive a 
large portion of their nourishment through their leaves." 
As before remarked, however, he admits that the at- 
mosphere contributes essentially to vegetation, but, he 
says, — « so far as any practical use whatever is to be 
made of the fact, we must consider this nourishment as 
received through the roots, and consequently through 
the metlium of the soil in which these roots spread 
themselves, and the manures by which it is enriched. 
The 8'>il, therefore, as the basis of all vegetation, is the 
great object of the farmer's consideration." 

Theories op the opeeation of the Soil. — The 
subject of this chapter gives occasion to speak of chemi- 
cal analysis, to which reference has been made in a 
preceding number. He remarks — « The common pro- 
perties of soil may be distinguished by the eye or the 
feel, with persons of experience and practical observa- 
tion; but chemical examination may often be of the 
highest importance in detecting the presence of some 
mineral ingredient, by which the cultivation of par- 
ticular crops may be hindered or wholly prevented." 
• • • {{ What portion of the soil is abstracted for 
vegetable food is not yet determined ; and it is a singu- 
lar fact that though analytical chemistry has demonstra- 
ted that certain mineral substances are taken up in the 
organism of plants, and are essential in composing their 
structure, and has proceeded to calculate the actual 
amount in pounds' weight abstracted by the growth of 
crops of a particular quantity, it has never yet, by an 
analysis of the soil before the planting, and as exact an 
examination after the crop has been removed, deter- 



mined the loss in such case. Why this has not been 
done, or whether it be beyond the power of chemical 
analysis to accomplish,-^extraordinary as is the degree 
of perfection to which the science has been advanced, 
must be left to others to answer." 

The theory of DecandoU^, in regard to the exuda- 
tions or excrementitious matter of plants, by which the 
soil was supposed to be unfitted for the production of 
the same species, Mr. Colman thinks is now generally 
abandoned. But the necessity and advantage of a rota- 
tion of crops, is fhlly admitted both by practical and 
scientific men, and there seems .to be no doubt that a 
particular crop exhausts the soli of certain elemeato 
essential to its production ; but adds Mr. C, << it would 
be extremely interesting if the fact of such exhaustion, 
and its extent, could be more particularly determined 
by a chemical examination of the soil which has 5eea 
cultivated." 

Mr. Colman alludes to the theory of Liebig, that the 
mineral ingredients which are found in the a^hes of 
plants, and which are carried off when the products are 
removed, require to be returned either artificially or 
naturally — " that the land being suffered to rest, or ap- 
plied to a different production, the ordinary influence* 
of air and moisture in decomposing the rocks of the 
soil, will renew the supply of these mineral elements 
which have been removed." He thinks that the expe- 
riments to which this has led, and which are now go- 
ing on, must shortly determine this matter, and greatly 
simplify the processes of agriculture. 

To show that the advantages of chemical analysis 
may be overrated, a quotation is given from the noted 
chemist, Boussingault: <' Chemists of great talent," 
(says Boussingault,) *' have made many complete analy- 
ses of soils noted for their fertility; still, practical agri- 
culture has hitherto derived very slender benefits from 
labors of this kind. The reason of this is very simple; 
the qualities which we esteem in a workable soil de- 
pend almost exclusively upon the mechanical mixture 
of its elements; we are ipuch less interested in its che- 
mical composition than .in this; so that simple washing 
which shows the relations between the sand and the 
clay, tells of itself, much more that is important to ua, 
than an elaborate chemical analysis." 

In regard to the proportion of lime which is essen- 
tial to the fertility of soils for various crops, Mr. Col- 
man refers both to Boussingault and Yon Thaer, and 
also to an experiment of Pay en, to show that that point 
is not yet settled. In one of the extracts given from 
Yon Thaer, it is stated that the richest argillaceous 
soil that he ever analyzed, was taken from the bank of 
Elbe. Of one hundred parts, four and a half were lime. 
This soil it was said, « was made to bear the richest 
crops, as cabbages, wheat, autumnal com, beans, &c., 
but ever}' sixth year it was necessary to manure it 
thoroughly and give it a fallow." In another state- 
ment of Yon Thaer's referred to, he says — «« The richest 
land I ever analyzed, and which was taken from the 
marshes of the Oder, contained 19| parts in 100 of 
humus, 70 of clay, a little line sand, and an a. most tn- 
perceptible quantity of lime." 

Mr. C. next quotes from Boussingault, who cites the 
analysis of «one of the most fertile soils iu the world,'** 
to show that the proportion of lime, if indeed its pre- 
sence is actually required in the soil, is much smaller 
than some have thought 'essential. The analysis re- 
ferred to is that of the soil of Tchornoizem, which em- 
braces an extensive district in Russia. It is stated to 
have been the opinion of Mr. Murchison, that this land 
« is a submarine deposits formed by the accumulation 
of sands rich in organic matters. It is (says Boussin- 
gault) the best soil in Russia for wheat and pasturage." 
The analysis was made by M. Payen, who found the 
soil to contain — 

Org^ic matter, 6.95 

^containing 2.45 per ceht of azote.) 

S'llica, 71.56 

Alumina, 11.40 

Ox ide of Iron, 5 . 62 

Lime, 0.80 

Magnesia, 1.22 
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Alkaline chloridM, 1 . 21 

Phofpborie aeid, a traee. 

LoM, 1.24 

100.00 »> 
In relation to the above facta, Mr. CoJman remarks — 
« it is a iittie remarkable, judging^ from the analysis 
here given, that not only is the quantity of lime ex- 
tremely minute, bat even the pho^hates, deemed so 
essential and indispensible to success, are also absent." 
Mr. Colman declares, that though he is desirous of 
encouraging scientific investigations, the known re- 
salts of which he cannot but admire, yet he deems it 
proper to exercise caution in our assumptions. «We 
are very apt," he says, <'to exclaim in the extacy of 
the Grecian philosopher in the successful investigation 
of an interesting problem, 'I have found out! I have 
found out!' when, with all the apparent and flattering 
loosening of the strings, the gordian knot remains as 
firm as ever. The processes of nature must all be sim- 
ple enough to the Great Mind which established them, 
but that is not the human mind. To compare a rush 
light to the sun, would fall infinitely short of express- 
ing the difference between them." 

(To be continued) 



THB POTATO DISEASE. 



Mr. Tuckee — I am much pleased with the << estab- 
lished (acts " presented by Professors Kane, Lindley, 
and Playfair, in their report on the potato disease in 
Ireland, as stated by you in the March number of your 
valuable periodical. And believing that they are cor- 
rect, and that they will greatly subserve the cause of 
humanity, and that all possible light upon this subject 
is desirable, I am led to inquire how they arrive at 
their conclusions. 1st. Why do «they suggest its 
connection with the cold, cloudy, ungenial weather of 
the past season" in Ireland, unless, being atmospheri- 
cal, it affedts the unripe vines in that kind of weather7 

2d. Why do they conclude that *<the potato is not 
affected in a warm, dry, sunny country, ♦' unless by ad- 
mitting that the vines are only exposed in a cold, un- 
genial climate? 

3d. How do they conclude that « potatoes planted 
early in the season are more healthy than those planteil 
later," except by admitting that the vines of late unripe 
potatoes are more exposed to the disease? 

4th. Why is it that '* the crop has suffered less in dry, 
elevated, sandy districts," unless '<the natural warmth 
of the soil " matures the potatoes before the time of the 
appearance of the disease, or rather, prevents its appear- 
ance? 

5th. How is it that ** late varieties are more affected 
than early ones," unless by being exposed while imma- 
ture, to the disease in "cold, clondy, ungenial weather?" 

6th. How do «they disprove the opinion that the 
disease affects old varieties more than new," but by ad- 
mitting that it affects all varieties when the vines are 
In a state to receive it? 

Thus the << established facts " of these eminent profes- 
w>r8 confirm the suggestion, in another page of the same 
nnmber, to plant all varieties as early as possible, thus 
anticipating the fall disease. And we are happy in 
stating that there is, in this region, a general determi- 
mttion to do this the coming season. K. Haven. 

Shoreham, VL, March 12, 1846. 



ASHES. 



Few formers know or appreciate the value of this 
article as a manure. Applied to the young com crop, 
they are worth at least one shilling per bushel^ while 
our ath carU are gathering them up in exchange ibr 
trinkets, which do not nett the farmer more than six 
cents per bushel. How long will it be before the far- 
mer will awake to his own interest? 

Jason Smith. 



BABLET AND FLAX aROWV TOaSTHSB* 



L. Tuckeh, Esq. — ^Mr. George W. Baker pnt into 
my hands, the other day, the February number of your 
paper, the « Cultivator," in which was inserted on page 
57 a piece written by G. W. B. on the subject of my 
raising barley and flax together. Mr. Baker did not 
receive his information from me, and is therefore, in 
some respects, erroneous as to matters of fact, I hasten 
to correct the errors. It did not occur to me last spring 
to try the experiment of sowing barley and flax to- 
gether, till I had sowed all but one acre. I then bought 
me one bushel of flax-seed, and on the acre which I bad 
not sowed, I put on three bushels of barley, and from 
six to seven quarts of flax-seed mixe<t together, and 
sowed the remainder of the bushel of flax-seed on a 
number of acres more, even when the grain had come 
up and let it take its own course, without dragging. I 
had $15 worth of flax-seed from the bushel sowing; as 
to the acre in question, I judged that I hail fifty bushels 
of barley and about six bushels flax-seed. My crop 
was all harvested together, therefore cannot be so par- 
ticular, bu* the farmer who wishes can learn by exper- 
iment. One idea I will aild, that if farmers will 
sow about five or six quarts of flax-seed to the acre 
with their oats for horse feed, they will not need to 
visit tamarack swamps to obtain medicine Ibr horses; 
all will be right in a cheaper way. In cleaning up the 
grain, if you wish to keep the flax-seed with the grain, 
a thin board must be substituted for the lower sieve in 
the fanning-mill, otherwise the flax-sewl wJll be left in 
the tail-box. Gaius Stebbins 

Lebanon^ March 13, 1846. 



SAMPLES df WOOL, IkC 



We have received from Mr. Thcmas Noble, of Maa- 
sillon, Ohio, some thirty samples of wool. With the 
exception of samples from four bucks purcbase^l in the 
fall of 1S44, of the Saxon stock imported by the late 
EI. D. Grovk, the specimens sent are all from a stock 
which Mr. Noble has kept for several years, and which 
were originally derived mostly from the stock of Messrs. 
Dickinson & Wells, late of 8teubenville, Ohio. On 
examining and comparing the samples, we agree with 
Mr. Noble, that « there is no necessity of going to 
Saxony for fine wooled sheep." In relation to his 
flock, Mr. Noble says — "I began the winter with 1,600 
heaii, and though our feed was very scanty in conse- 
quence of the uniavorableness of last season, yet they 
are in fine order, and there has not been one death. 
When the summer comes around, should you wish it, I 
will give you the cost of keeping per bead, the deaths 
per cent, the per centage of lambs raised, the quantity 
of wool sheared by each sheep, the selling price of the 
same, &c. 

« I shipped my last year's crop of wool to Liverpool, 
but if did not answer my expectations. The home mar- 
ket is best. 

<< I am about establishing a flock of sheep on the 
prairies of Illinois. I sent out 900 (850 ewes and 50 
wethers) last summer. 8o (ar they have done well, and 
if the experiment succeeds it is my intention to make 
it a large flock— say 10,000." 

We should be pleased to receive Mr. Noble's account 
of the produce of his flock. Ate. and hope he will fur- 
nish it. 

The Wheat Crop. 

Mr. Noble says—" Wheat so far looks well. I sow 
nearly all mine with a drill, believing It much the best 
plan. I had a machine maile which sows six rows at 
once, and is a very eflicient article." 

A BTI CHOKES. 

Mr. Noble has for several years cultivated artichoket, 
and he says — « I am this season more than ever con- 
vinced of their great value. While every other crop 
was nearly destroyed by the ungenial season> [drouth] 
they were but little affected." 
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SILK OULTUBE. 



We learn that at a late meeting of the Amrriean Ag^- 
ricultural Association, Col. Clark read a valuable paper 
on the subject of the production of silk in the United 
States. He arg>ued that the advantages of cultivating 
silk in Europe and this country are altogether in our 
favor. Here the hatching of eggs is done by the spring 
season — in Europe it was only accomplished by artifi- 
cial heat. The time of feeding in this country is 31 
days — in Europe 45. The expense of preparations, 
&c. is much less in this country than in Europe. There 
every thing has to be done under cover — here the worms 
succeed best with shelter Just sufficient to protect them 
from the hot sun, and the rains. At «be same meeting, 
Mr. Van Epps, who it Is said, has lately become director 
to the largest sillc establishment this side the Alleghanies, 
made some remarks showing that the progress of the 
silk-culture in ihe United States has been more rapid than 
is gfenerally supposed. According to the Tribunet he 
slated in 1840 there were raised in Maine 211 lbs. of 
cocoons; 1844, 815; and in the following States: 

1840. 1844. 

New. Hampshire, 499 1,100 

Vermont, 4,286 10,990 

Massachusetts, 1,741 37,690 

Rhode Island, 450 1,140 

Connecticut, 17,538 176,210 

New-York, 1,735 6,340 

New-Jersey, 1,796 5,200 

Pennsylvania, 47,262 33,110 

Delaware, . ,„• 4i,168 458 

Maryland, 1,290 8,530 

Virginia, 3,191 7,720 

North Carolina, 3,014 8,050 

South Carolina, 2,080 6,930 

Tennessee, 1,217 25,090 

Kentucky, 737 5,810 

Illinois, 1,154 4,250 

Ohio, 4,417 31,500 

Total in 1844, 333,277 lbs. equal to 30,000 bushels of 
cocoons, which would employ 25 reels for six months. 



ORANGE CO. AG. SCHOOL. 



of instniclion in the myMteries of hAUielMkl §amomif» 
Succet$ in agriculture mutt dep«nd upon the •ooaomi- 
cal use of the farmer's means, and tha agticttltoral 
student who finds no place in his eourte of ttudrff for 
economy as an essential part of his education, will find 
himself more of a theorist than a farmer, when lu0 
studies are concluded. In the practical ftrnier's family 
he will learn how to economise his time, his moB«9!» 
his manures, and in fine, all of his means." 

We invite attention to the advertiaement i» be fouMl 
in this number. 

"COWOLOGT." 



We learn that several farmers of the town of Mont- 
gomery, Orange county, N. Y., have formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a school under the 
name of « Orange County Scientific and Practical Insti- 
tute.*' Mr. James Darrach has been engaged to 
furnish instruction by lectures and otherwise, in the 
natural sciences — particularly in vegetable and animal 
physiology, chemistry, &c. — showing their application 
to the purposes of the &rmer. The different members 
constituting the association are each to receive a certain 
number of the pupils, whom they promise to instruct in 
«all the practical branches of agriculture and the 
manual operations of the same ; and also to watch over 
their morals and habits, in the same manner that they 
would their own children, for their permanent goJtl.'' 

The practical knowledge which will thus be imparted 
to the pupils, can hardly &il to be important — they 
will be able to see how far the suggestions of the labo- 
ratory will be borne out by actual experiment. We 
annex the following extract from a private letter, on 
the subject of this school, received from F. J. Betts, 
Esq., of Newburgh : 

<< Their system is in one respect, to me, quite new; 
and I should think would prove of great practical value. 
I refer to the provision for having the scholars board 
with the members of the institute, from whom they are 
to receive instruction in all of the practical duties of 
the art. Where, as in the case of this institute, the 
members are all intelligent practical farmen, who take 
•uch an interest in an improved state of agriculture as 
to enter into an association like this, and who stand 
pledged to carry out and test the accuracy and truth of 
the teachers' suggestions by actual careful experiments, 
U seems to me that the student will be more thoroughly 
taught than he could be by experiments upon a ** model 
farm;'* and he will derive the ttill greater advantage 



We have received several inquiries in relation to a 
Treatise on Milch Cows published in France by M. 
Francis Guenon, and a translation of which, by N. P. 
Trist, has appeared in the Farmer's Library. 

It is claimed that this treatise "disclof&es infsUible 
signs for determining the milking properties gf Neat 
Cattle." By the aid of the knowledge imparted in this 
work, it is declared that <' one, may without fail disco- 
ver, even in a calf of a few months old, whether it will 
make a good milker, and is, therefore, worthy of beiii|^ 
reserved for the dairy." 

The « infallible signs " alluded to, are certain eurlt 
for "quirls") of the hair called « escutcheons." By a 
strict observance of the position and extent of these 
«< natural marks," it is asserted that «the quality and 
quantity of milk which any cow will give, the length 
of time she will continue to give milk, &c., &,c.9 may 
be accurately determined." 

The treatise is accompanied by numerous diagrama 
illustrative of the « escutcheons," which, in the opinion 
of the author, indicate the precise qualities and value 
of the different classes of cows. The variation of the 
curls or escutcheons, have been made the basis of an 
arrangement by which all cows are embraced in eight 
several classes, each class having two sub -divisions. 
M, Guenon assumes to give the exact number of << litres'* 
of milk which are yielded by cows of all these classes 
and divisions. 

It is impossible to furnish such a description of the 
'^ escutcheons" as would afford the reader a definite ides 
of them, without the diagrams; and to copy these, 
might be deemed an infringement on the copy -right of 
the American publishers. Those therefore who wish 
to obtain a more particular knowledge of the work, are 
referred to the Farmer's Library. (See advertisement.) 

We have but a word to say in reference to M. 
Guenon^s « Discovery." It is known to every man of 
observation, that the quantity oi milk or butter that may 
be afforded by any cow in a given time, depends to 
much on contingent circumstances, that ** accuracy" in 
foretelling the qualities of cows must be out of the 
question. We have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
how far the application of M. Guenon *s rules would 
show them entitled to consideration ; but so long as the 
<< quantity and quality of milk, and the length of time a- 
cow will continue to give milk," are dependent on the- 
nature and quantity of food, the temperature in which 
the animal is kept, her quietude, and the numagementy 
in all respects, to which she is subjected, we know thai 
" natural signs " can be only general, not particular am) 
« infallible" guides. 

CHEESE DAIRYna IN WINTE& 



Col. T. S. M BACH AM, of Pulaski, N. T., called on as' 
one day in February last, and informed us that he was 
then using the milk of 95 cows for making cheese. 
The making of cheese at this season of the year is an 
experiment not before tried, to Col. M's knowledge; 
but with his complete rooms and apparatus for warming 
and drying, he feels pretty confident of success. The 
milk, he thinks, is richer at this season than in summer, 
and will, he supposes, produce cheese of better quality. 
He is now, he Informs us, erecting a spacious hall for 
curing his cheese, which when finished, will be 150 feel 
long and 18 feet in width. Col. M'i form conaists of 
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about ].,0(K) acrety 800 of wbich^ he tUtep, are in gnm. 
He keeps 120 head of cattle, 97 of which are cowt. He 
madelastTear aOiOOO pounds of cheese, 20,000 lbs. of 
which he sent to New -York at one time and sold for 6^ 
to 7 cents per lb. He feeds his cows mostly on hay and 
carrots-^2,000 bushels of the latter have been grown on 
his farm last year. He prefers giving each cow a half 
bushel of carrots per day. He laved from his grass 
grounds last year, 300 bushels of grass-seed. 



bAnOEN OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 



" Spring .' th« year's youth. Mr motlMr of new tfoweia, 
Ne'w reares, n6W loves, arawn by tiia winged hours, 
Thou art returned." 

This month opens to us a busy season for Gardening 
Operations. In the month of April, we have frequently 
very delightful summer-like days, which cause the buds 
to expand, as it were, by magic ; and every fine sunny 
day, accelerates the progress of vegetation, and is ex- 
tremely apt to remind us of the beauties of Flora. 
Now, as there is a peculiar pleasure in viewing rare and 
beautiful flowers implanted in the breasts of most of us, 
so is there in others also a love of cultivating them, and 
« training them up in the way they should groiO'*' 

The beginning of this month is the proper time to 
commence work in the garden. Let every border and 
flower bed be dug and neatly raked. If there is an 
edging of box, it should be neatly trimmed; box edgings 
may still be planted if this work has not been attended 
to last month, which is the proper time. The month 
of April is peculiarly suitable for propagating by cut- 
tings. This month is considered the best for planting 
out EvergneMs but shrubs of all kinds and herbaceous 
plants may be transplanted in all this month. Give 
Dahlias a gentle heat in the hot bed, or bring them for- 
ward in pots or boxes in the house, to induce the break- 
ing and shooting of the buds, each of which, cut off 
with a portion of the tuber, will become a plant. Flow- 
er-seeds may now be sown, the tender kinds not imtil 
the last of the month. Plants in green-houses or par- 
lors must now have constant air; want of a free circu- 
lation of air will cause the plants to spindle up, and 
flower weakly. Such plants as require now more room 
may be shifted into larger pots, and kept shaded for a 
few days until they have taken fresh root. All other 
plants or shrubs in pots should have fresh mould added 
to the snrfiice; remove dead twigs and leaves, and give 
moderate waterings occasionally. Grafting may still 
be performed. Repair the compost, or clay, of former 
grafts, if it be cracked or injured. Search for and de- 
stroy caterpillar's nests, and exterminate insects of 
every description. But let us return to the flower 
g^den. 

The beds still look gay with the bulbs that were in 
flower last month; but these will soon disappear, and 
be succeeded by the fragrance and beauty of the Hya- 
cinth and Narcissus. The varieties of this last named 
bulb, are quite numerous; the Incomparable is the 
hardiest, and produces its bright yellow flowers the be- 
ginning of this month. This variety is the well known 
pmtckiy or pans flower. 

Of the Hyacinth, there are some himdred varieties, 
embracing a great variety of colors; their hardiness and 
earliness of flower, offer a strong inducement to all 
lovers of Flora to cultivate them. They are of every 
•hade of white, yellow, pink, red, crimson, purple and 
bine; they produce their deliciously flagrant flowers 
early in the month, and the different varieties continue 
in bloom four or flve weeks. Next ia order we have 
the TuHp. The Tulip wants nothing but an agreeable 
prefume to render it the finest flower in the world. 
There are endless varieties of it totally differing from 
each other, some of them blossoming from the last 
of this month to the middle of the next. For brilliancy 
of tint, and combination of all the different colors, the 
Tulip surpasses all other plants of the garden. 

Of the Herbaceous plants now in flower, we have 
"The Polyanthus broad, with golden eye;" this is an 



early blower; one of the flrst flowers which announces 
spring : 

*^ Fair handed Spring unbosoms every grace: 

Throw* out the snow-^rop and the crocua Aral ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet, darkly blue, 

And pats/anthus of unnumbered dyes." 

The double white and blue European Violets are now 
in bloom. The flower is delightfully fragrant, bat ot 
short duration : 

" The trembling violet, which eyes 
The sun but once, and nnrepiuing dies." 

Then we have the thick leaved SaxiLage with its pur- 
ple flowers; the stem changes every year into root. 
The Ibliage of this species is very handsome. 

The Ornamental Flowering Shrubs contribute but 
little to the embellishment of the garden. Of the few 
in blossom, we may enumerate the Corchorut; although 
a native of Japan, it is one of the hardiest shrubs we 
have; it displays its bright yet low double blossoms to- 
wards the last of the month in the greatest profusion, 
and continues in flower until autumn. The Leather- 
wood is a pretty shrub; the flowers are yellow, and ap- 
pear before the leaves. It has the appearance of a large 
tree in miniature. Of the Missotiri Currant, there are 
two varieties, both flowering very profusely towards 
the last of the month. P. 

NoTS. — In my last communication, in the quotation, 
<' Though lifeless,*' &c. — for inverting; read, <«invef/- 
ing every spray." 

W€9tchutw Co., March Uth, 1846. 



FINE WOOLED SHEEP IN CHITTENDEN CO. VT. 

WiTHiir the past two years quite a number of the for- 
mers of Chittenden eoimty, Vermont, have established, 
on a larger or smaller scale, fln^ flocks of sheep, mostly 
Merinoes. These sheep are now found in Charlotte, 
Hinesburgh, Williston, Colchester, Shelbom, and else- 
where in the county. In Colchester and Williston are 
to be foimd Saxons, and in other places grade Saxous 
and grade Merinoes all over the county. In Williston 
is now to be found the entire flock of Rambouillet Me- 
rinoes, formerly belonging to D. C. Collins, Esq., of 
Hartford, Ct. They are now owned by L. G. Bingham. 
They are a splendid and magnificent variety of pure 
Merinoes, imported in 1840. Mr. Collins has never sold 
a full blood ewe until he sold the flock to Mr. Bingham. 
Four of the imported ewes are still alive. Some have 
been destroyed while in the hands of Mr. Collins. All 
are pure descendants from the imported ewes and old 
Grandee. All other Rambouillets in the country— -ewes 
—are grades, being produced by a cross of the pure 
Rambouillet Buck with the American Merino ewe. 

A few days since Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Corn- 
wall, Vt., sold 110 ftill blood ewes to go to Williston, 
to lay the foundation of two new flocks. 

No better sheep can be found in Vermont than can 
now be found in this county; and some folks are begin- 
ning to colonise in order to establish other flocks. We 
hope to see the time when we can offer to the wool 
growing public as great inducements to come here to 
buy wool or sheep, as can be offered by any county in 
the State. 

I presume you will hear more of the 1 10 ewes spoken 
of above about shearing time. They were purchased 
by Messrs. J. G. Chittenden, Thomas H. Canfield and 
L. G. Bingham. Iota. 



COAL TAR FOR SEED CORN. 
Ma. Editox — It may be of service to some of your 
readers to know that crows will not eat, or scratch up, 
corn that has been saturated with coal tar. It does not 
prevent vegetation as the common pine tar does; h 
much less trouble to put on, and half a pint is sufficient 
to saturate a bushel if poured over it and well stirred. 
It may be well to say, that coal tar can be obtained in 
any of the cities, and is made at the gas works, and is 
most excellent to preserve out side wood work. Bryer- 
field, near Hampton, Va., February 16th, 1846. 

A. B. M'Clean. 
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Com MT7NI CATIONS hare been received^ since onr last, 
from F. A. Wier, Horace Goodhue, A. B. M'Clean, F. 
Gillespie, C. Bryant, K., Wayne, F. Roys, A Subscriber, 
Exordium, Richmond, Wm. Ansley, J. P., R. B., B., D. 
Rounds, W. H. T., J. M. Weeks, J. Sherman, Wni. 
Byers. S. S. G , J. T. Grant, H., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
K. Haven, Zea, Iota, Inquirer, James Jones, £. C. F., 
Gaius Stebbins, John Rankin, Wm. Bacon, G., G. P. 
Waldo, C. Easton, A Subscriber, J. S. Pettibone, C. S. 
M'C, J. J. King, Germanicus, G. D. W. Elwood, A. 
H. Halleck, S. N. Hawes. 

Books, Pamphlet?, &c. have been received aa fol- 
lows, since our last : 

Notes on the Iroquois, or Contributions to the Statis- 
tics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities and General Ethno- 
logy of Western New- York. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
From C. Van Benthutsen & Co. 

Tlie American Journal of Science and Arts. By Prof. 
Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana. No. 2, 
for March, 1846. New Haven, tri-monthly, $ 5 a year. 
From the Editors. 

Vergennes Vermonter. From S. W. Jewett, Esq. 

Transactions of the Ag. Society of New-Castle coun- 
ty, Delaware. From J. Jones, Esq. 

Proceedings of Clinton County (N. Y.) Ag. Society. 
From Wii.LETS Keese. 

The New-York Dissector, a quarterly Journal of Me- 
dicine, Surgery, Magnetism, Mesmerism, and the collat- 
eral sciences; with the mysteries and fallacies of the 
Faculty. New-York — H. H. Sherwood^ M. D. 56 p. 
octavo, $1 a year. 

Address before the Ontario Ag. Society. By Z. Bar- 
ton Stout, Esq. From the Author. 

Address at the Fair of the Hamilton County (O.) Ag. 
Society. By the President, J. W. Caldwell, Esq. Un- 
known. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &c. of the Westchester Ag. 
and Hort. Society. 

Belcher's Nova Scotia Farmers' Almanac, for 1846. 
From the Author. 

Schedule of Premiums offered by the Massachusetts' 
Hoft. Society, for 1846. The list is as follows : 

For Designs and Decorations, $200 00 

" Fruits, 600 00 

" Plants and Flowers, 500 00 

Vegetables, 150 00 



i€ 



$1,350 00 
Vermont Mercury, with an article on Wool Growing, 
by J. W. Colbum. J. S. Pettibone. 

Three numbers NeW'York Evening Post, with arti- 
cles on the prices of wheat on the continent of Europe, 
and on " the weather." 

The Mornmg Telegraph, with notices on Farmers' 
Clubs. 

Proceedings of the National Convention of Farmers, 
Itc. held at New-York, in connection with the Fair of 
the American Institute, 1845. 

The Farmer*9 Dictionary, a vocabulary of the tech. 
nical terms recently introduced into Agriculture and Hor. 
ticuiture from various sciences, and also a CompeniUum 
of Practical Farming; the latter chiefly from the works 
of Rham, Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most emi- 
nent American Authors, with numerous illustrations. 
E.iiteil by D. P. Gardner, M. D. Harper and Brothers, 
New-York. [Notice next month.] 

*« P.»' — Thanks for your suggestion. We shall endea- 
vo.* '0 a-orn-'^'sh ♦he o^Wt von mifirerest. 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



Fruits and Fruit Trees or America.— -We are 
glad to see a sixth edition of this last work of Mr. 
Downing, announced as Just issued from the press. No 
better evidence of the estimation placed upon it by the 
public, need be desired, than that which is afforded by the 
rapidity with which successive editions of it have been 
called for. That Mr. D. has accomplished a work re* 
quiring immense labor and the most minute research, 
with great credit to himself and to his country, will 
not, we think, be denied by any candid and impartial 
judge, and we are gratified to learn that he is reaping the 
reward so justly due to his labors. 

New kind or Wheat. — ^J. V. E. Veddbr^ Ewi-9 
of Geneva, has brought to our notice a new kind of 
wheat which seems to possess superior qualities. Its 
origin, in Mr. V-s hands, was a few kernels which were 
lost from a package in passing through the post-office 
at Geneva. Mr. Verplanck of that town sowed these 
few kernels and saved the produce. Last year, the 
quantity of seed was 13 lbs. and 12 oz. This was equally 
divided between Mr. Verplanck and Mr. Vedder. Mr. 
V. produced from his part (6 lbs. 14 oz.) four bushtlM 
and one peck, by measure, weighing 64 lbs. per bushel. 
It is of very superior appearance — ^the kernels large, 
white, and the skin very thin. The heads are of un- 
common length — some of them seven inches. The 
whole length of the stalk, including head, is in some 
instances, over five feet. 

New Kind or Peas. — ^Mr. Wm. Merrifield has 
left us a sample of peas which are quite different in their 
appearance from any we have before seen. They are 
said to be proof against the pea-bug or weevil which is 
often so destructive to peas. They were entirely free 
from the insects last season, though other kinds culti- 
vated by Mr. Merrifield were attacked as usual. They 
are said also to be very prolific. We understand they 
were lately brought from Germany. 

Fine Mxttton. — We acknowledge the reception of 
a saddle of superior mutton, from Mr. J. M'D. M'In- 
TYRE, of this city. It was from a half Cotswold and 
half South Down wether, only 22 months old ; yet the 
saiidle weighed 42^ pounds. We have tried the quality 
of this mutton, and find it excellent. If mutton of this 
quality could be generally produced, we cannot doubt 
that it would be preferred, by most people, to any other 
meat — while at the same time it could be produced at 
much less cost. Mr. M'Inttre breeds both the Cota- 
wold and South Down sheep, jnire, and is in the habit 
of fattening wethers of both these breeds. Last season 
he sent forty-two to Boston, which sold at nine cents 
per pound dead weight. He has just sent over twenty 
more, which sold at the same price of the former. The 
two lots averaged from 25 to 30 pounds per quarter. 

Sweet and Sour Apples. — Mr. J. E. Elliott, 
of Clinton, N. Y., has sent us several apples of tlie kind 
usually called sweet and sour. In those sent, the divi- 
sjons between the sweet and sour portions, are very 
distinctly marked by external ridges. The proportion 
of the sweet and sour parts, varies in different apples. 
In many cases, there are alternate strips or divisions, 
each distinctly sweet or sour, over the whole applet- 
there being sometimes four or more of these divisions. 
We have several times seen this kind of apple before, 
it having first been brought to our notice at least twen- 
ty-five years since. But we have never seen or heaid 
of but one kind having these peculiar qualities. The 
sour part is in appearance and taste a Rhode-Island 
Greening — in fact the apple would at first sight be taken 
for a genuine Greening, and were it not for the sweeC 
portions, they would be considered identical. 

Munificent Offer. — At a late meeting of the 
American Agricultural Association at New-York, R. L. 
Pell, Esq., stated that Gardner G. Howland, ESsq., 
had offered the use of his fine farm of 300 acres, at 
Flushing, Long Island, with all its cattle and imple- 
ments, for five years, to be used as an experimental 
£u'm and such oth^r purposes as might be desired by 
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the society. This, it is 8aid> will render any aid from 
the Legislature, for the establishment of an agricultural 
institution, by that association, unnecessary. 

SsED Planteb. — ^We would call the attention of 
those wanting an implement of this kind, to the adver- 
tisement of Lewis' Planter in this number. A cut and 
description of this machine will be found in our volume 
for 1844, page 199. We shall furnish a more particular 
description hereafter. 

09* In Mr. Week's Report on crops, on another page 
of this number, he speaks of the <<male and female 
blossoms,** of wheat and other grain. It may not be 
amiss to remark that the male and female organs of 
wheat are in the same flower; hence there are no '<male 
and female blossoms,** 

Introduction op the Alpaca into the U. S. — 
An association has been formed in New -York for the 
purpose of importing from Peru the alpaca. Several 
thousand dollars have been raised and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry the object into effect. Among the 
contributors to the fimd we notice the names of D. D. 
Campbell, of Schenectady, who gave $600. Mr. Sheaf, 
of New-York, $600, and Dr. Wm. Terrell, of Georgia, 
$300. An agent is to be sent out this spring, who is 
expected io return with the alpacas in the course of 
eighteen months. 

Rensselaeb Institxtte.:— The next term of this 
Institute, will commence on the first Wednesday in May 
next. The advertisement, which was crowded out of 
this number, will appear in our next. 

Corn Crop in Tennessee. — A subscriber, near 
Dresden, informs us that he cultivates about sixty acres 
of Indian com, and his crop averages about forty bushels 
per acre. 



FOREIGN. 



By the Hibemia, which arrived at Boston on the 20th 
of March, we have English papers to March 2d» They 
contain but little intelligence of value in an agricultural 
view. The com and provision trade is very dull, owing 
to the unsettled condition of the British tariff, and there 
Is no prospect of material improvement until that sub- 
ject has been disposed of by Parliament. Sir Robert 
PeeVs proposition, as mentioned in our last, will pro- 
bably go into effect. The House of Commons bad 
agreed, by a majority of 97, to go into a consideration 
of it. This is considered equivalent to the passage of 
the bill by the Commons, and the opinion is generally 
expresseti that it will pass the House of Lords by a 
small majority. The past winter in England and Ire- 
land was remarkable for its mildness. Considerabie 
suffering has already been experienced in Ireland in 
consequence of the << potato disease," and much alarm 
is excited in various quarters from this calamity. 

OHEBOKEB ROSE FOR HEDaES. 



Mr. Aitleck, in the N. Orleans Commercial Times, 
recommends the Cherokee Rose for hedges. He states, 
that it has already been fully tried in Adams and Wil- 
kinson counties. Miss., where, to use his own language, 
— << there are scores of plantations completely and most 
effectually fenced in with this plant. No animal, what- 
ever," he continues, << larger than a rabbit — and he must 
creep cautiously — can pass under or through it, after the 
fourth or fifth year, if it has been reasonably well at- 
tended to. It will even confine the negroes to the 
plantation, or at least compel them to find egress at the 
gates. It forms a beautiful feature in the landscape, 
with its rich glossy green leaves, summer and winter — 
and in the early spring is eminently beautiful, with ito 
long pendulous wreaths of the whitest ot all roses." 

In regard to cultivation, Mr. A. directs to break up 
the ground — '* open a deep, wide furrow, and fill it with 
rich compost — throw a couple of furrows back and har- 
row effectually. At every 2^ feet distance, open a hole 
with the spade, set in two or three^ replace the earth, 



press it down with the foot, and the work of plant- 
ing is done. Tend as you would a row of corn or cot- 
ton. The cuttings should be fifteen inches long, made 
from the shoots of last year's growth — the stouter the 
better. They must be put ^ly two-thirds of their 
length in the ground." 

Mr. A. states that four yean with good care is sufll- 
cient to make a perfect fence. Whether this plant 
would suit the climate of this latitude, we are unable to 
say ; if any have tried it at the north, we should be glad to 
know the results. 

THE CLUSTER PEA. 

Mr. John D. Spinner, of Herkimer, writes as fol- 
lows : *' We have a new kind of pea with us. A neigh- 
bor sowed three bushels, and the yield was 120 bushels. 
He calls them the cluster pea. They are said to have 
been imported from some of the old counties. It is said 
there are from 30 to 60 pods on a vine." 



FARMER'S SALES. 

N. C. Davis, of Lunenburg, Mass., suggests that for 
the purpose of fiicilitating sales — "ihe fimners of each 
town establish an Advertising Box, (perhaps similar to 
those used in some towns for posting town warrants, 
&c., only as much larger as the occasion may require,) 
in some public place in the centre village, where each 
fiurmer can make use of it by paying the small sum of 
ninepence or a shilling a year, which would doubtless 
pay the expense of making the box and taking care 
of it." In this box he proposes should be advertised 
whatever the Ceumer wishes to dispose of. He thinks — 
'* if every subscriber to the Cultivator would appropri- 
ate the smaU sum of twelve and a half cents for the 
above purpose, it would amount to enough in almost 
any town to bring this plan into operation." The plan 
appears feasible, and would, if adopted, doubtless save 
much time and trouble. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, March S, 184& 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 6{ to 8ja9c.— New Or- 
leans and Mobile, 7 lo 9jal0ic. 

BUTTER— Western dairy, per lb., ISiaUe.— Goahen. 16a 18c. 

CUEEiiE— Per lb., 7ia8ic. 

FLOUR— Oeuesee. per bbi , 95 50— Baltimore, Howard-atreeL 
fS.ia^a #5.25— Richmond City MUla, 96.50. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Genesee, per bushel, •l.90a$1.95— Rye, 82b 
85c.— Com, 50 lbs., fl7a70c.— Barley, 64. 

HEMP— RuMia, clean per ton, S210— American dew-rotted, 
#8UaS100~waier-roUed, #ia0aSl8&-Mauiila S160. 

HAMS— Smoked per lb.. 7^a8} eta. 

BEEP— mess, per bbl., #8a#8.3S. 

LARI>-6ja7c. per lb. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., •llotU -50— Prime, •8.611. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., S|a7c. 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) March 18: 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 40a41 els. 

American full blood fleeces, 37a38 *' 

'' three-fourths blood fleeces, 39a33 ^ 

" half blood do SOoSl ** 

** one- fourth blood and common, 97a28 ** 



LANGDON'S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 



rpHIS useful and highly valuable article may be had of B. 
^ Comstock & Co., at the Albany Aff. Warehouse, 83 Dean-at 
Two sizes — one for S7, and the other lor #G. 



LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufactured by E. Comstock^ if Co*, Albany Jg, 

Warehonse- 

THE above drill with several valuable improvements, making 
it beyond all quealion the best in ose, will be ready for de- 
livery early in Apnl. lu thia drill are combined the oualitiea of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant all the small seeds, ti>- 
gether with carrots, parsnips, beets, peas, com, beans, cotton, 
hemp, and iitdeed nearly all crops rrowu in drills. It is aim- 
pie, and not likely to require repairs tor a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy,) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid o( a boy for using in a rarden 
or for short rows. Retail price tlS.OO. To dealers a liberal 
difcoont will be made. £. COMSTOCK k Co. 

April 1. 
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N£NV S££D AND IMPLBMENT WAREHOUSE. 

G0JM«M Seed Store and Agricultural Warehoute, No* 
10, Front-Street, Roche9ter^ N, y. 

THK mibaeribera respoctfully announce to the public, UuU they 
have opened the above establinhmcnt for the sale of GAR- 
BEN, FIELD, and FLOWEfl SEEDS, of all aorXBr-Jgneuku- 
rat aiid HorticuUurat ImpUments, Maehinet, ^e. ^e. 

They intend lo have alwayii on hand, a ccniplete aMortment of 
all the articles wanted in tfaia line by the Farmer and Gardener. 
No Dttiiu will be apared to procure articles of tlie bast quality Nu 
■eeuii will be offered but such as are undoubtedly fresh ajid genu- 
ine— raised in the best establishments of this and fordgii coantrieii. 
The implements will embrace all the newest and most approved 
kinds, from the best maimfacturers in the country. 

Fruit euul Ornamental Trees, ShruhM^ Plants^ ^e..^ will be fur- 
nished to order from one of the best esiabliahmeats in the country 
— tiw well known Mount Ho(>e Nurseri^. 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had many 
years praeticai experience in the business, in Rochester ; and being 
Well known to a large portion of the agriculturists of Western 
New. York, the undersignod hope, by devoting coostaut and Care- 
ful attention to the management of their business, to merit and 
receive a liberal share of patronage. Farmers and others inte- 
rested, are requested to call at the Genesee Seed Store, or on 
their agents. RAPAUE h BRiOGS. 

Rochester, April 1, 1846— It. 

▲OSVTS FOE THI ABOV*. 

Messrs Elliot ft Towsey, Syracuse ; 
Mr. — — ^ Lawrence, Druggist, Geneva 
Messra. H. O. Hays ft Co., Caoandaigua ; 
Joseph Osboru. Seneca Falls ; 
John Opdike, Waterloo ; 
Joseph Aiinin, Le Roy ; 
Messrs. Niokerson ft Payn. Albion ; 
Wm. H. Peas, BuOalo. 

^i___ . - L ... . -^— 

MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 

SERIES, ROCHESTER. 
South St. Pa.vl-8t, ksarlt opposite theCemetst. 

THE Proprietors of this establif>hmeut offer for sale an tuu- 
sually large ajid fine coLlsciiou o( Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Flowering Shrube, RostMy Herbaceous Plants^ DouUe Dah- 
lias. Bulbous Roots, Grape Vines, Raspberries. Strawberries, Goou- 
berrieSy Asparagus KooUj BAubarb. Hedge Plants, Greea Houu 
Plants. Ifc, ife. 

The collection o( fruit trees comprises the most popular varie- 
ties cultivated, and have been grown with the greatest possible 
care to insure accuracy. 

The proprietors are practicalt erperienced nurserymen^ and de- 
TOte their entire atlentiou to the business. All the important ope- 
raiions are performed under their inspection. Experience has tul- 
ly proved that trees grown at thi^i point, in addition to being free 
from diseases, are better adapted to cold climates than those of any 
other portion of the United States. 

The collection 
the famous new 

A large assortment of Pears of the choicest kinds are propaga 
tod on quince stocks, for garden culture, as dwarfs and pyramids, 
and will bear the first and second year after planting. A lot, of 
extra size, for immediate bearing, are now offered. 

The collection of Ornamental Trees is large, and includes a few 
hundred o( the splendid Pawionia ImperuUis. The catalogue of 
Roses embraces the most beautiful of the new varieties of the 
several classes, hardy and tender. A choice variety are propaga- 
ted as standards or Tree Roses, 4 to feet high, very fine. Of 
Double Dahlias^ the am«trtment is unsurpaned — including the 
finest show flowers introduced to this country, and many that were 
IJOpofted last season, at 5 guineas each — a separate catalogue will 
be published in April. The stock of Green House Plants is very 
extensive, and includes the most beautiful new Pelargonium, 
(Geranium) Fuchsia, camellia roMt, calceolaria, verbena, cactus, 
ftc. All are finely grown, and are offered at greatly reduced pri- 
ces. 

Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and shipped to any 
piul of *be country agreeable to order. 

Pric ed catalogues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 

\t^ Orders from unknown correspondents, must be accompa- 
nied with a remittance or a reference. 

ELLWANGBR ft BARRY. 

Rochester, April 1, 1840— It. 



1 of Apples, includes several thousand fine trees, of 
American Apple, the " Northern Spy." 



POUDRBTTE. 

THE liOdi Manufaettirinr Company have on band freshly manu- 
factnred poudreite, of the first quality, for sale in the city of 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 

Prom one to six barrels, inclusive #2.00 per barrel. 
*' seven and upwards, 1-7S >* 

delivered in New-York, free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackeusack nver, where vessels draw- 
ing eight feet of water may go, at the rate of #1.63 a barrel, or 
35 cents per biuhel. 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, bat also 
Is less danrerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
bushels will manure an acre of com. Instructions sent gratis, 
with pamphlet when required. Letters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Ixxli Manufacturing Co.. 51 Liber1y-«t., New-York, enclosing 
the moiiejr, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtaiJoed 
nyari'" •''»*•"■'* ^it'.'e "fT^^c '^f'.yc cmpn-.r. A""! 1—91 [«J 



FRUIT TREES. 

F^ OR sale, a eoUection of fine An>^ IVscf , comprising SO choi< 
sorts ; also upwards o( :)00 distinct varieties of Pear Trt 
also Cherries, ApriectSy and Plams. 

When the order comprises 100 trees, the prices will be for ap- 
plet, 15 cenu ; for pears on free stocks for standards. 30 ceai« ; 
ditto on quince stocks for dwarfs, 20 cenu. For any less number 
than 100 trees in an order— apples, 90 cents ; pears, 371 cents ; do. 
on quince, 95 cu. ; apricots, 60 cts ; plums, 37^ ; cticrrles, 374 
cents. Apply {bf eUerpost paid) at the Pruil Plantation of lAaya 
N- Rogers, near Baltimore, to TUOS. TURNER, Manager. 

April 1— 2t. 

FARMS FOR SALE. 

[OFFER for sale cheap, two good farms, of '150 acree eaek« 
with dairy stock, Jtc. The one which I occupy is in EUi^ 
burg, the other in Pamelia. Or I will exchange them for a grogd 
farm of equal value, in a good and healthy location, from 3 to 6 
degrees farther south, a milder climate being desirable. 

DANIEL ROUNDS. 
MUislntrgk, Jsffwrson Co., April 1, 1846.— St* 



NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

L^ARMERS, Planters, and Oardaners will find the Ivgcsl oarf 
i^ most complete assortment of A^ictdtural Implements of all 
kinds at this establishment, ever offered in the New York Market. 
Most of these implements are of new and hij^hly improved pat. 
terns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put together in 
the strongest maimer, of a very superior finish, and offered ax Ae 
lowest cash price. 

Among these implements are upwards of nrrr different kimW 
of Plow.4, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse ft Mason, of Wor- 
Ctfster, Mass., also in New-York^for the south as well as for the 
north; Harrows, of different patterns ajid sizes; Rollers of wood 
and cast iron, on a new principle ; Seed-s<>wers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention ; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth ; Horse Powers of wood or of cast iron, very strong and so- 
perior; Grain Threshers; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
com, &c., a new invention ; Com Sheller, for hand or horse pow- 
er, the latter shelling 200 bushels of ears per hour ; Vegetable 
Cutters, will cut a bushel of roots for cattle in two minutes : Hay, 
Straw, and Corn-stalk cutters; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, Spadea, 
Hoes.— indeed Field and Garden Toools of all kinds. 

Castings for tlie various kinds of plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester and New- York. 

Seeds for the Farmer and Gardener.— A choice assortment of 
the variouii kind*, such as improved Winter and Spring Wheal, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beau«, Peas, Rutabagas, IVmep. Cab- 
bage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnep, Clover and Grsai seeds, and imiiroved 
varieties of Potatoes. 

Wire-Cloths and Seives. — Different kinds and sizes constantly on 
hand. 

FsrfOtzrrs.— Peravian and African Onano, Boneduat, line, 
Plaster of Paris, k,c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Irees and 5Ani6s.— Orders taken Ibr 
these, and executed from a choire of the best nurseries, gardens, 
and conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Ceutle, Sheep and Swine. — Orders executed for stock «f 
all kinds, tu the best aidvantage. 

A Descriptive Catalogue.— Thh will be sent to any one grotis 
upon application, post paid, to the subscriber. Il comprises neariy 
00 pages, and is illnstrated with a great variety of wood cuts 

A^ieuUural Books.— k general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discomit made to dealers. A. B. ALLEN, 

April 1— It. No. 187 Water-street, N. Y 

PATENT AGENCY, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ZENJS C. ROBBINS, 

Mechanical Engineer j and •J gent for procuring Patente, 

WILL prepare the necessary drawings and papers for Appli- 
cants for Patents, and transact all other business in the line 
of his profession, at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
qnestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the Uni^ 
Stales or Europe. Perflons at a distance desirous of having exami- 
nations made at the patent office, prior to making application for 
a patent, may forward (post-paid^ enclosing fi fee or fiv« ddiws) 
a clear statement of their case, when immediate attention will be 
given to it, and all the information that could be obtained by a 
visit of the applicant in person, will be promptly commimicated. 

All letters on business must be poet paid, and eontein a 
fee, where a written opinion is required. 
Office on F. street, opposite the Patent Office 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Ron. Edmund Burke, Commissioner Patents : 
Ron. H. L. Ellsworth, late *' '« 

Col. H. H. Sylvester, Ch. Clk. Pat. Ofliee ; 
H. Kuowles, Machinest, Pat. Office ; 
Judge Crancb, Washington, D. C. ; 
Hon. R. Choate, Massachusetts, u. 8. Sennia 
Hon. W. Allen. Ohio : 
Hon. D. R. Atctijson, Missouri ; 
Hon. Willis Hall. New- York ; 
Ilnn. Robert Smith, M. C, Illin0i>s 
Hon. S. Breese, U. S Senate : 
Hon. J. J. H. Relfe, M. C, Wmtmi i 
Capt H. M. Shreeve, MiMOori. 
April 1-It« ^^ 
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DUTOHESS AQRICULTURilL INSTITUTE. 



THE sonvier tewion of thia institution commences the first 
week ill April, oiider direction of the eabecriber, at the Wil- 
inHMM PrtmiMfH JPorm, in the Western Valley of Union Vale, IS 
miles east of Pougbkee|Mie. 

The coarae of siudiee in this institation is sooh as to giro every 
facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of scientific and 
practical agricalture, with the use of the best modem improved im- 
plements. Instruction in physics, with lectures on those natural 
•eienees requisite to constitute a perfect agncultural education, 
will be under tlie care of teachers amply qualified, and of tried 
experience. A select Famur^s Librwy with numerous agricultu- 
nX papers and periodicals is alsu prodded for the geoerai benefit. 
The labor performed by the students is under the immediate super- 
Tisiou of the principal who superintends alt farm operations. 

A course oi' lectures will be delivered on each of the Domestic 
Animals, commencing vrith the Horse, during which a perfect 
skeleton will be at hand. 

The farm contains 990 acres of land, embracing tLgre^t variety 
of soil. The locatitw is pleasant and healthful. Toe buildings 
are extensive and commodious, for such an institiHiou ; the house 
106 by 30 feet. 

A conveyance rcms regularly to and from Poughkeepsie, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, for the mail and passengers, and the 
general convenience of the institution. 

Students attend church at such places as their parents or guar- 
4isuis may direct. 

Students received during the whole season of farm work, the 
year reckoning in each case from the day of arrival. No student 
received for less than one year. Fee for the year 9300, which in- 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washingj and ordi- 
nary mending, fuel and lights. 

This Institution is under the patronage of the American Agri- 
ealtural Association, the Fanners' Club of the American Inttitiite, 
•ad the Agricultnral Sncietv of Dutchess. 

For former particnlani aadress the Principal and Director of 
Farm operations, Peaghkeepaie Post Office, Dutchess County, 
New.York. JOHN WILKINSON. 

KxrxmBiicss. 
Board of American Institute j 
Board of the American Agricultural Association ; 
Rev. L. M. Vincent, New- York j 
Jolm L. Mason. Esq., " " 
Prof. Cyrus Mason, " " 
John Van Wyck, New Hamburg, Dutchess County ; 
Rev. Abraham Polhemus, Hopewell, ** ** 

Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Poogh- 

keepsie ; 
Rev. H. G. Ludlow, Ponghkeepsie ; 

Gen. Thos. L. Davies, President of the Bank of Po^keepsie; 
Wro. A. Davies, Esq., Pres. of Farmers' and ManuTs Bank; 
Henry S. Richards. Esq , Ponghkeepsie ; 
Rev. 8. Mandeville, La Grange. 
April 1— 9t. 

ORANGE COUNTY SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE design of this Institute is to afford the most efficient means 
for the acquisition of a combined scientific and practical 
knowledge of Agriculture. 

A numoer of wmers residing in the same neighborhood in the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to 9 miles west of Ne wburgh, having 
muted under a written contract one with the other to become In- 
atnictors to such pupils as may be committed to their care, through 
tba undersigned, their officers, present the Institute to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Each pupil will be under the practical instruction of the member 
of the association with whom he may reside. 

The Scientific instruction will be under the care of Mr. Jahis 
Daxxach, agradimte of Yale College, a gentleman of scientific 
attainments and in common with his associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the institution will embrace most of the academic 
studies. Natural history, and principles of Agricultural Eco- 
'nomy. 

The peculiarity of this Institute, which recommends it to pa- 
rants, is, that the practical instruction will be given by practical 
fiumers whose duty and interest compel them to attend to the eco- 
nomy as well as the general management of a farm. 

It presents also the following features : family discipline and 
eare ; constant companionship with the instructors ; variol hus- 
bandry and soil which the pupils will be constantly directed to 
observe and compare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for all to attend, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and Methodist. 

TnLWt-^l2S per annum for tuition and board, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 

Mail and other stages that pass over the Newburgh and Cehoc- 
ton Turnpike connect our places daily with Newburgh. 

This Institnld will open fur the reception of pupils on the 18th 
April. 

Enquiries and aoplicatloDs may be addressed to either of the 
tuidexsigned at Colaeufaam, Orange county, N. Y. 

UNDLEY MURRAY FERRIS, Prest 

SuarxL Watt, Jb.. Secretary. 

References. — Frederick J. Betts, Esq., President of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society, John Caldwell, Esq , Salisbury, 
Orange Co., A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American Agricnlln- 
rift, William Partridge, Merchant, New* York.* 



TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 

PUBLISHED on the first day of April, 1846, a Treatise on Milch 
Cows, whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any 
cow will give may be accurately determined by observing Natu- 
ral Marks or Extemid Indications alone ; the length of time she 
will continue to give Milk, 4cc.. 4cc. By M. Fxahcis Gi7x:«on, of 
Li borne, France. Translated for the Farmers' Library, from the 
French, by N. P. Triat, Esq , late U. S. Consul at Havana, 
with Introductory Remarks and Observations on the 

COW AND THE DAIRY, 
by JoHR S. Skinsek, Editor of the Fiirmers' Library, illnstratad 
with numerous engravings. 

07* Price for single copies, neatly done up in paper covers, VH^ 
cents. Full bound in doth and lettered, 62^ cents. The usual dis- 
count to Booksellers, Agents, Country Merchants, and Peddlers. 

Farmers throughout tne United States may receive the work 
through the mails. The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. By remiitiiig f 3, free of postage, we will send stesit 
eopiee of the work done up in paper covers. 

Country merchants visiting any of the cities can procure the 
work from Booksellers for Uiose'who may wish to obtain it. 
Please send on your orders. Address 

GREELEY & McELRATH, Publishers, 

April l—St Tribune Buildings, New- York. 

ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
FOR PARMINO TOOLS, 

Nearly opposite the Market, Front-st.y Rochester, N. T-t 

BY JAMES P. FOGG. 

THE co-partnership heretofore existing under the firm of B. F. 
Smith k Co., was dissolved on the first day of January, 1846. 
The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, wilt 
continue the business as heretofore, on his own account 

The subscriber is well aware of the imponaat relation which 
the seedsman holds to the whole farming community, and that 
upon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in some 
measure defend. The greatest care has been used in selecting 
the seeds offiered at this establishment for the ensuinff year, and 
they can be relied upon as pure and genuine, carefully selected 
auil raised from the very best varieties, and properly cured. 
Many kinds were raised in the immediate vicinity of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Croeman, and under the inspection of the proprietor ; 
others were raised by experienced growers; while those varieties 
of foreign growth, which experience has shown are the best, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brucoli. all the varieties of Garden and 
Field Tumep, Scarlet Short-Top Raddish, Scarlet and White Ttir- 
nep Reddish, Dwarf and Early Peas, with twenty choice varie- 
ties of FLOWER SEEDS, have been imported by the subscri- 
ber from the long established house of R. WRENCH k SONS, 
of London. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Red and White Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Com, Italian 
and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Poutocs, Marrowfat and 
other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, Orchard-Graas, Lucerne, Jbc, Jbc. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 
A choice and select variety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Canli- 
flower. Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Melons, Raddish, Squash, 
Herb-aeeds, ke. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
The collection of Annual aod Perennial Flower Seeds, contains 
many new and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
At the Ware-Room, adjoining the Seed Store, may be found 
an extensive and complete assortment of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cul- 
tivation ol the Farm and Garden. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 
The celebrated Massachusetts Plows, of three sizes. Several htm- 
dred of these Plows, have been sold in Rochester, and yjcinity, am} 
have given entire satisfaction. Also, Delano's Diamond plow, Sub- 
soil and Side-hill Plows— The Gang-Plows— Two Horse Cnltiva. 
tors, for working summer-fallows, and getting in wheat. Com 
Cultivators, Root-Cutters, Corn-Planters, Drill-Barrows, Hoes, 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Com-Shellers, Straw- 
Cutters, &c., *c. JAMES P. FOGG, 

of the late firm, and successor to B. F. Smith k Co. 

Agents/or the $aU tjf Rochester Seeds dy the poundf ^e. 

Buffalo, W. k G. Bryant— -Batavia, L. Seaver— Loekport, L. H. 
Marks k Co.— Albion, Nicholson k Paine— Brockport, A. B. 
Bennett— LeRoy. Tompkins k Morgan— Scottsville, Garbntt k 
Co. — Mount Morris, R. Sleepei^-Dusville, H. B- Williams k 
Son— Geneaeo, L. Turner— Cammdaigua, L. C. Cheney k Co.— 
Palmyra, Hoyt k May— Oswego, C. k E. Canfield— Geneva, 
Heraiup k Cone — Waterloo, T. - McClintock — Auburn, Wm. 
Hurhes— Syracuse, Foster k Nott— Utica, J. E. Warner k Co., 
— Homer, Wm. Sherman k Son— Amsterdam, J. W. Stnrtevant— 
Schenectady, D. L- Powell— Troy, J. Daggett k Co.— Ballstoo, 
E. W. Lee — Lansingbur^, R. Harrison— Pittsfield, Mass., Isaao 
C. Cole-^pringfield, Benj. R. Blight— Westfield, Jessup k Co. — 
Hudson, Vv. k G. Storrs. 

Rochester, April 1, 1846— St. 



PLOWS. 

FOR list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE, 23 Dean-st., see Cultivator for Feb., 1846, page 73. 
Ajfrlcultural implemenu of all kinds, for sale at the same plaee. 
March 1, 1840. B. COMSTOCK k Co. , 
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PKIKCE4 MANUAL OF KOeES. 

PaiCE 90 CiNTS. 

rp HE P(« and Imtinirat gdiiiod ol' Ibii work will be imed Ilia 

" ni RsH." (lid of Uit all bruwhci oT ibii mod inJttiMiDg 

ii«7 Dial » c.impriHil in -ny Engiiik or Amariomii wojk on the 
nbiecl, iidcKnbiid intli». ui^lW wiih in iimnciwi minber 
' aritiiiplciKlidnewvirisiiuthillATe lun b»n naticrd ip my 

PDbli>li«l''b{ Ihe (DihH^M^.'R! PrTncc. Cluk ft AuRin.'su- 
lon ft MiloL Wiley ft PuUiui», end BwordE, blanrurd ft Co. 
New.York 

New-York, April I, ie4e-it 



PROUTY & HEARS, BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED, hichly approTcd, aiid unequilled 
DRAFT PREHIL'M PLOWS— for ult BlUwii ta. o^cih. , 
JOHN MAYHER A Co.'. 

. 105 Froiiijn., nt« Fulton, Nf w-York. 

.... _nd highly impro^rf CENTER DRAFT 

PLOWS, which in ill »vef>- w.y nifimor [0 ail Mm noic in luf ,■ 



ft Mev'i < 
PLOWS, B 

■nd hnviiir 
Ihe cily ofr 
for Ihenueli 
MiblKtime 



EmI»,No.I," " 4 

■f^ I' ;' wiibcWwr, S 

MtBdowC " '■ ■'■ 3 

" withcolur, g 

CmiiifTi w ill the Wnrmter Flinicbs. H] I'euU per pDiiiid. 






Birk MilK 4 uiu, 
Cofc* " 

Con sbtllin M'dl kiodi. 
Urn* Powert " 

Tbrei^iiiw MmIiiiim " 
Bobwll Pfnwi. of the mM ap- 
proved kjiidh 



m which aie the 



Mill., 
liuton'* Prem. Fan. 



iTstor Plowi or Bane Hob. All 

Arable irrTM.'cM-inri «tS 
JOHN MAYHER fc Co., 



IW. B. BiKMW if ImperHitn. Any peiKm oSeiirg plows for 
■ale, and reprewBliiijr them lo be of cmr manafK^nirin^ irithcini ihe 
Ml name " J. MAYHER k Co.," oil Ihe monidbwinl and bean 



"MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE." 

TJtMWK inanufaclaicd, anJplmrcatlingiof all kindi made 1 
akiitca. " '"* J. PLANT, No.s'uuiliugSlip,N. Y- 



"MaHHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE.'* 
/. PLJNT, No. 6 BuTiiitg Slip, Nn>-ToTk City. 



t IRDE 






B, SaO. «», and #3D. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
BfExra WJiUwtam, Jr., 65 LigU-itrMt, BaUtmar*. 

X more and vieinily, fbr (he eale of the followiiig neie aiid valiB- 
bte imnrovemenu, ris : 

Whiimui'i improved Rait-way HDne-PDWer ud Threehing Ka- 
ehme, which Ihreihea uid cleuu the grain u one operation. 

Proniv and Mean' Centre Drafl Plow. 

" Hovet'i Pieiriuni Straw Cutter. 

I. T. Orantft Ca.'i Piemium Fm-Min. 

DoogUai' Pteminni Pumpe, which are » coutrncled ■• <o pr*. 
Tcnl fVeezinf in the eoldeel of weather. 

Rogen' Hill, {brcnttiPK ind (trinding corn Belka. 

T^her wiih a eenerd aiagrtmcni of the loieu ukl moM apfim. 
•< atricnltwal impTemenli, coiwumUy on baud, and maniifaetorad 



e. Not. 14, >M5. 



EZRA WHITMAN. 



BURRALL'S CORN SHELLER. 

baiS power. For dcKripiioii, eiigraviiif, Ac, ter ColtiTalor fur 

Febroarv. page «0. Retiul pr-- -■" — •■ - '■' ' ■< •" 

wholcMle. 

Maieh W. IMfl. 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE edbecriber (not having HiKcieiit nu for him.) oOen fa 
tale hit imponed, iborouith bml Dorham Bull, " Plinca Al 



and eauly maiiand. For a ponraii ami 
the Auaiul number of the Culliviior, at 
BriiUhHenl Book, vol, iv , page *«.„..-. 
bnli. '■ Sir Thnmiia Fairfan." 
If IKK previonaly eokl, he will be will be a 



Red Hook, Du1cH< 



ROBERT DONAl 



rllE mbicrlber offer, for jale the Farm o. 
aide., liluHie in Souihwick, Hampden 



ed on one (ide brtk* 
nnunieation wilh New 
umI wpnlilloui. Tb* 
liig, iLe lailer new. 



lading and cultitaliiig choice fmii. and there ia now on the FaiB, 
in rulTbearlng, a great abundance oT the beA varietiri c^ anlBa, 
cherriea, peachet, Ac. A nan of the land 1> of niperior qaaUtf, 

Tajiffville. a larg manolkcturinj villag", wTen milee diMai. 
aObnti a raadv market for wood and every kind of proAni'e. raiaed 
on a farm. Thla » one of the nnal valuable and dnirable lac*. 
Uona in the country, nol only for farming p<^IlOH'^ but for Iba 

nUeman of leiiore. A large portion or ihe norchaae money, if 
rod, can remain for a lerm of yeari. I will ull ihe whole lo- 
(elher. or in two paiu. Lenen or inquiry addrewed to me, will 
receive prompt aiicniion, or inooiryfan be made of I.VTHER 
TUCKER, Albwy, or of R. SHUETLEFF, HpriiirieW. 

ROOBRS MOORE. 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOBS. 

X steel lloet, highly nnlithed. and BniSied in the be>1 
Am.ug them so doieii made by Hehry Tower, of Milba 



lOee. Merchant! and ethere dealing \a 
me them. E. COMBTOCK ft Co. 

a, March 1, IBK. 



ASPARAOliS RO0T3, Iwo yearn old and of wry ihrifty 
•rowth, for aale by ISAAC ROOSEVIJI.T, 

Warcb, IMfl.— M. Pelham, Weoicbeiur Co., N. T. 
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FIELD-BEED8 AT THE ALBANY AGEICrtTU. 

RAL WAREHOUSE. 
OAf) BUSHELS BLACK SEA WHEAT, botli nd ud vhiM 

a» biuhcU [Uliu wbeat. 
BDO " MDimwTu P<u. 

100 •' CuudsPeai. 
tS " Emir or Skinltw Biriij. 
UO " Four rowed Barlsr. 



Jjmg S rowBd 7«tk 
MidawHoi or ouly Cuuda 
WhiwRiul, [long - — ■ 



CORN. 

iwid, niHd br S. W. Jewin, 



8m*ll Whits FlinL 



CARROT 



TUHNEPS. 
SO Ibi. RBB-b>E> or 3«»«lirfi : 
loa " l^ixE ^liiti Norrollci 
too " WhlWlUl, orwinltr. 

QRASS 8KED9. 
TinothT, b«l qulil)r, Otcbui 

"' -' "fd Top, Souihai 






WhiM DuicK Clover. 



BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN. 

dbnice uid prored virisliu if Kleci friuii : u^eiber with ■ tai 



as 



dl AppJe Tree* [conprjiiitff 1500 of Ibe hida 
^ vary Larga aod fine. Pneea tery ma- 



Uja dfKiiptive CataJogne, a panipSlet of 10 pagefl, forwan 
rralia. lo every applicaul. Tiae* paekcd In ■opfhor Older, i 
ftirvardtid vilb di^lcb. Orden will leceiva Ihe dwm pronipt 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marcb, !»«.—»• 



BTODDARD^ BEEDLINO STRAWBERRY. 
pPANTS of Ihia naw leedlin; may be obtained on Ibe opantng 
A of Itit Fiaoin* ipriiu HaKii. ot^Ihsonginal producef, J. S. 
BTODDARD. Pilinyra,>l. Y. Thewperioiity ol^ihii variily of 



Tie topenojLty of thii variety of 






to almoal tny pan of The eoonrry. or to Europe. Price $5 i 
bUdu aU ordera nuni be accompanied by (be canb, (pw p 

Palmyra. Haicb I, IMA. 



PATENT PREHIUU FAN-HILLS. 

„_'__ 5. ""'^"'^ -"'^-■■'^^-^ ,^,a'^,j^^ '^^™l 
'^-■- Fair, at ibe Innitute. 



f7 Watai-al., Neit-Yoil 



ViaU & Warren'e, Mechanicvrille, Saiaton Co.. N. Y. 
All ordera Ibaskrully received and paootually attspded w. A 
loadedaliTwedBt Troy. N. T., trie aC cha^s. 

L T^GRANT, tCo., Jnuelion P, b, Ren.. Co,, N. T. 



Ptb. I— If [»1 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE nibacribera have now on band a full atoelc of choice aar- 
den •eeda, which can be fiimiiked to dealen or to arowen 
■nd gardeiiera in any qnanlil)', either rn tmall papen or lu larf€ 
nackafti. Ttiey wonlil tolicil eipccial attentiop to tbit btanch of 
Uieir eiiaMiihmenl. a> Ibey mean at all tinea lo be aupplied wiUi 

E. (SmSTOcS t Co. 
Albany Agri. Wanboaaa, No. U I>a(ii.M. 



PRINCES LINNAAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES 

Fliaidtg, L. I., mar Ntw-York. 

WM. R PRINCE A i^ , oftt for aala Iheit unri-alleJ col- 
lection of Fniii End Oniamental Traei, Ac. The CDIIte 
Frail Depanmeni ia carefully acrutiniitd by them peraoually.aud 



nan Ap^aa, Chctnea, and Feachea, U 



SX 






care/udli ulieuil foreign varieliea The colleiilion of Rosei 
laraeil 'a the Union vid cnmpiian TO.OOO PtuU iM' 1^ n 



fx 



fmiei 



u in Enrcpe. aud the pini 



planuare. 



UU"^^. 



Iicb; Sd.OOO laitfe Duicb Ajoianupu, aiKl 5 
la, and I.oviQIhiaii Rhubarb. Orftrnameilla: 

CaialogDca Ki'i ID every poai-paid ai^icant. 



ARE Kid >t ihe Swf «l ImjiUmnU WartkctiM of the mbaiiri- 
ber, No. es ChaOnnl-A., Philadalpliii. 

DAVID LANDRETR 
*( a Country meichanla, and other daalera. will obiarve that 
the above Kcda are cuenlially dininct ftooi thoae obiatiied by 



.era. Soma of thoae now in the poaaei 
,nr«^ry-Piei.,«alenfcethi(th. *^ 

SHU rlmu a valuable — ' '— 

" The^raerfa. are al 



nnaniooualy ilqMd, 
D GARDENS." 

The wTecIi w"^^Ha 

TBl^ mtmagal, auppiyinf evary 
'h would occupy too mooli of ooi 



j verylarie. and inavory aiDiic of trowlh.cnniiBlinr of FOREST 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINEH. and CREEPERS, with a eoltection of harbacoona planU( 
FRUIT TREES of the bcM kink, and moat healtby eondilion; 
lane hedaof>eedlin( ipfdea, peaia, pluma, tc, aa nock* for 
budding and fTafliii^ ; a plan very acperior to that of working 
upon tucbera. which earn with them mu>the graA all ihe diiaaaaa 

" GARDEN SEEDS of tlie Gneu quiaiiy bare bean aealtarad 
over the country from theaa grounda. and itiay alwaye ba depended 
upon. The«:edealabli»hmtmofthaoHorticnltnriB. <a one of 
Ou r-eil <zrcn]in m i*i Uiioa. and ila lepuiilion (a wall aiB. 

oflhcaame family, ihey have aatabliihed another nnraeryala 
which aecnrea to the purchaaen " a ganoine article." Knowing 



'Mhnvnl baa been gnatl* entargtd. 



Kj- The Nunery departtneni it condocled by D. LANDRETH 
A FULTON. CatalDgWia giaDi. 
FhUadelpbla Manh l. le**-*. 
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PL^fTT'S PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA- 
BLE BURR.STONE MILLS. 

THE 34 Inch size of these Mills has recently been set spin 
opemtion in this city, vfitk some important imvrovemenU ot- 
Uuk$d to ity and the fact is ascertained that with less than two 
horse power, about 5 bushels of fine meal, and some 13 to IS horse 
feed, (com sim! oats) is readily and beautifully ground in an 
hour. Further particulars will appear hereafter. These mills, all 
the sizes, and patent rights in same, are for sale by the proprietor 
in this city. JAS. PLANT, 5 Burling slip. 
New- York, Aprif 1— It. 

8IXTH EDITION— JUST PUBLISHED, 

THE FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES OF AMERICA : Or the 
Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the Garden and 
Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally, with descriptions of all the 
finest varieties of Fruit, native and foreign, cultivated in this 
country. By A. J. DowifTica, Esq. Sixth Editum^ with correc- 
tions. 1 thick vol. 13 mo., with numerous illustrations. 91.60. 

** Full of useful information for frait cultivators generallv, as 
well as for those in America to whom it is more especially adapt- 
ed." — Lindtey— London Crttrdenert^ ChnmieU. 

*' This work will advance horticulture in the United States 
twenty years at one leap."— OAte CvUivaiar. 

-' From the known abilities and critical obaervatioo of tha au- 
thor— his extensive correspondence with the moat az^rienced 
horticulturists of this and other countries, and in particuLar for 
his nnwearied and indefatigable labors of many Tears, the results 
of which he has given to the public in the votama under no- 
tice, — it is to be recommended as ooutaimng a greater amount 
of pomological information than any other American work, and 
as deserving the careful study and attention of the fhrmer, the 
amafeur. the gardener, and all lovers of fine frait "—A*. E.Farmer. 

" Nothing compared with it cm the subject of pomology has yet 
been pnlilished in the United States." — Anuriam AtriatUuriu, 

Also. Downing** landteapt Gardening and Rural ArAi 
9d edition, beautifuMy illustrated. 8vo. #3.50. 

Downtfig's Designs for Cottngs Rmdeneet ; fid edition, with 
many engravings. 8 vo.. $3 00. 

ladies* Companion to (As Flower Oarden^ editied by A. J- 
Downing 13 mo. 91.50. 

Publislied and for sale by WILEY ft PUTNAM. 

Apnl 1. 161 Bro^wBy, N. V. 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 23 Dtan-^trtit. 



THE subscribers nsk the attention of fanners to their 
of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and 
DEN SEEDS, embracing all the varieties needed for the farm 
garden. Our articles have all been selected with the greate 



care and attention, and with especial reference to their adaptalioa 
to improved agriculture. For notice of articles see separate ad- 
vertisemenu in this paper. But as we cannot enumerate the su'1i'> 
eles, seeds, Ac. here, we shall ba happy to show them to all wbo 
may call at our warehouse- E. COMSTOCK & Co. 
April L 83Daan-t 

L TUCKER. Esq.— I h«?e this moraine received ray Cnlliv*- 
• vator, and in it I am surprised to find in a letter sililiiaiiil 
to you by Ruggles, Nourse A Mason, my name introduced a« hmv- 
mg advertised their plows '• unanthorized," and to "deceive»» Hi* 
public. Such koteever, is not the fact If by any advertisenenl 
of mine, I had supposed for a moment, I was entrenching on Hwtr 
exclusive rights, it would not be like me to allow it to appear 

over my name. „ ,, _ , 

The fact, however, is, I had permission to sell Messrs. Ruggiea, 
Nourse tc Mason's plows, and had samples on hand, and nerer 
was restricted in any way, to my knowledge, in regard to adver- 
tising tliem for sale. I feel that Messrs. R., N. & M. have dona 
me injustice by the manner they have introduced my name. 
^ ' J. PLANT, 5 Bmrliag-aiip. 

New-York, Mar ch 4tfa, 1840-'lt. 

EAGLE PLOWS. 

THE genuine Eagle Plow, made by RugS^fs^ Nourse ft 
is for sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. All 
adapted to dififexent soils and purposes. E. COMSTOCK A Co, 
April 1. 



FOR 8ALE. 

A PULL blooded Narraganaett, entirs Bone. This breed *•• 
been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the las' 
century. They are roelsers, and not paeers. He is the only emtiwe 
horse of the breed which is left. He is very fast ; will raek hm 
mile within three minutes. Horses of this breed are highly es- 
teemed as saddle horses for gentlemen and ladies, and bring a Inglk 
price. Apply to JAMES R. DRY, No. 51 Liberty-si, N. Yoit. 
April 1— It. 



CENTER-DRAFT PLOWS. 

THE subscribers keep for sale a full assortment of Proaty ft 
Mears' Center Draft Plows, of all sixes and prices. Farmers 
in want of these plows will have them forwarded promptly by 
sending their oidcrs to us. E. COMSTOCK ft Co., 

April 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse, 83 Dean-at. 



THE "DIAMOND PLOW," (received the 1st premium of 
State Ag. Society in 1844— M5,) is kept constaiitlv on band at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. E. CO MSTOCK ft Ca 

THE " TELEGRAPH PI^OW." a light and beautiful pl ow far 
cross-plowmg. Ac, as well as for green sward. A mfUfy 
nlwa^-R on band at the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 
April 1. E. COMSTOCK ft Go. 

SEED AND PLANT STORE, 

WHOLES ALF. AND RETAIL, 

No. 31 Fultoti'St.j New- York, and Sing Sing, Wmt- 

cheiter County, N. F. 

f^ ARDEN and Field Seeds, Flower Seeds and Greea Heam 
^^ Plants, Clover, and other Grass Seeds, Bird Seeds, Split I^as, 
Garden Matts, ftc. Assortments of Garden Seeds suitable for 
country stores, or for a southern market. 
Fruit Trees ; Shade Trees, either from Mm forest or the mar- 

sery. 
Agricultural and Garden Tools ef every descriptJoft. Wire 

manufactures, ftc. 
Orders from a distance faithfully pat up and pmmntly forwmded. 
April 1— lt.» ALEX. WATSON. 

POUDRETTE— NEW-YORK COMPANY. 

A SUPERIOR article of pondrette, prepared in the most care- 
ful manner, by the New- York Comp«uiy, (the first estab- 
lished to prepare the article, in this ooontry,) may be had on ap- 
plication, either by letter or fMW iai l ly, at the oiBce, 9S Chamban- 
street, N. Y. 

(C7-It is hardly necessary to say that poadrette, as a maaare, 
where transportation constitutes a part of the cost, will be foaad 
the cheapest, as one bushel of it, when properly prepared, will p 
duce as much corn, or potatoes, or any other kind o/vtgetatum^ 
(todefw/ottflwn bushels of farm-yard manure. This has be 
repeatedly tested in variooa parts of the country. 

07' Orders enclosing the moaey— two dollars a barrel for tix 
barrels or under— and #1.75 per barrel for seven barrels and ofcr. 
Letters should be addresaed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 

April 1.— St* 93 Chambers-st, New- York. 

AMES' 8HOVRL8 AND SPADRSJ by the dor^n or retail, at 
the Albany Ag. Warehoase E. COMSTOCK ft Ca. 

April 1. 
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OF CLOVER, 



B«ing tht TUvJti of an innutigofion ty Mb. Hobi. 
roBD, nou o^tAc Gwn<n Xabsralorji, Gtrwany. 
The following paper, received b; ■ eentlemui ii 
thii eitf from Mr. Horsfobd, vm read, illnstrmtedirifh 
diigrami, by Prof. Hall, »t one of [he weehlj A^riool' 
tural Meeting!, held at the Capitol, daring the put win- 
ter. I: ii a vitliuble docnment, and will be Ibimd of 
IhtercM, not only to chemiiti and mea of KJence, but 
to readen in geoeral; — the coneluiloin dedacible bom 
the analylU, agreeing prcciKlf, al will be wen, with 
known practical renilti. 



In the progren of the lart tenn, while other c 
eal labor waa going tbrward, I made an a>h onaly 
red clover, and aeoompanied it with a little inveiiiga- 
tion which I will r«cord below. 

To ttie latter t attach, in iti iwlallon, no eapecial 
value, inaamach ai the circumitancea in which it Wai 
conducted deprive it of perfect Kientific exactnen. I 
make it the baaii, u yon will obwrvs, of ciplaiinng 
one or two chemical pfoeeuei. 

It ii well known that the juice of elOTcr headi coD- 
Uina more or leM lugar. The neclariei of the fully de- 
veloped head are eipeeially rich in a hoaey-Iike liqniil 
which beea gather. In cutting the clover, when the 
head! are fully formed but not ripe, the lugar of thia 
boney muat bs lecured. The water will evaporate, 
leaving (he iweetnen with the vegetable fibre, and 
Other organic matten, to be fed to stock. If the clover 
be cut before the beada begin to develope, the lugar, if 
formed, must be in the itemi and leaves. If not cut till 
Ibe taeili are ripened, the augar may have aecompliihed 
0>e of ill auppoeed enda — that of keeping up a higher 
temperature within the leed, for the elaboralioa of iti 
varloua parta — and thereby have been destroyed. 

It waa my porpoee to learn how much sugar — or 
rather, the relative amounts of lagar there might be al 
the above named three stages of the development of 
clover. £xperimeata with the first two kinda were 
made. The clover crop being no where permitted to 
ripen, I was unable to submit the inquiry concerning the 
third to the lest of experiment. 

I cut clover exacttf at the nr&ce of the soil, on the 



16th day of June, just aa the tufts of leaflet* enolodng 
the htada were dtKemible. These I chopped to flne- 
neu, and placed a weighed portion In a flask, connected 
through the medium of a chloride of calcium tuba, 
with a Liebig's potash apparatus, having prevltnaly 
thoroughly mixed with the clover a small quantity of 
fresh, carefully washed beer yeast, and covered Iha 
whole with water. Fermentation went briskly Ibr- 
ward for sevetal days. 

On the first of July, when the heads were fiUly de- 
veloped, I cut anolber portion, and having finely chopped, 
weighed, and mixed with the yeast and water, connect- 
ed alt with apotash apparatus, aa above. 

Without, or beyond both the potash tnbea, were tabes 
of hydrate of lime, to prevent the absorption of carbonic 
acid &om the air. This diagram displays the connee- 
' ' ans. [See diagram, top of next page.] 

On the 30th of July, the fermentatirai being qnlte 
closed, the potash apparalui of the last mentioned, had 
increased in weight by I.IS per cent. Of the whole 
weight of clover subjected to fermentation. The flrst 
mentioned had increased only by 0,80 per cent. Thna 
amount of carbonic acid evolved itota. the mass last 
cut, was almost half aa much more than that &om the 
quantity first cut. 

It may be well, aince T have Introduced so manf ex- 
pressions betraying the laboratory, that 1 endearot 
' I explain the mode by which I hoped to leam the rel«- 
ve amounts of augar in (he (wO kinds of hay. 
MoM peraons are faroiltar with the bet that distillers 
ferment large quantities of grain to obtain aleobol. The 
process (a which the grain is sattjected, effects a decom- 
Daition of tbe aagar of the grains into carbonic aeld 
id alcohol. 

The sugar susceptible of this decom|SositioD is grape 
■gar — that lo which the sweetness Of applet it diie, 
and which it manufactured in Immentequantitlesonthe 
continent, fi^m the atareh of potatoes. Its composition, 
determined from analyaes, is 

Carbon,.. 12 atoms. 
Hydrogen, 12 " 
Oxygen,. . 12 '■ 
Or in the language of Chemistry, C, , H, , O, , 
If we take from this fbur atoms of 

carbonic acid, ('=CO„) C4 O, 

thereremain, C, H, , O4— 2at' 

oms of alcohol ; (he composi- 
tion of aleobol being, C4 Hg O, 

The alcohol becomes the "high wines." The car- 
bonic acid fioaU over the fermenting tubs. 

Tbenard has shown, by dietiliing and collecting the 
alcohol, and weighing the carbonic acid arising from 
the decomposition of Bgiren weight of sugar, that the 
weight of the latter, and the sum of tbe weights of the 
former equal each other. 

The alcohol may be permilted to go directly into 
acetic acid, as take* place with fruit when exposed to 
air, or continued as such by excluding the ^r. 

Vinegar has the fallowing composition: — C4 B, O,. 
In order (o its formation from alcohol, three atoms of 
hydrogen most be taken away and one atom of oxygen 
added. 

This takes place quietly and slowly in the eider. 
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wine, and beer «Mki, «• well M Tlofigar pip«^ witii 
which all are Cuniliar. 

The homewife, to keep the Yunegar on the increaae, 
adds wine, or whiskey, or eider, or maple lap, or mo- 
laiaes. All these contain lagar or alcohol. The sngar 
it reBOlred into alcohol and carbonic acid. The alco- 
hol, howerer, does not continue as such, if the liquid 
be exposed to the action of the air, but goes into Tine- 
gar, or acetic acid. 

These decompositions have now been so moch and 
eo clearly studied that the results are perfectly under- 
atood. The causes of the decomposition are still mat- 
ters of discussion. 

To return. The carbonic acidj to whose addition, 
the increase in weight of the potash apparatus is to be 
attributed, speaks a certain amount of sugar, from 
which it waa derived. The larger per cent of carbonic 
aoid corresponds to a larger per cent of sugar. 

I win add the analyses of the ashes. From them you 
may see one of the parts that sulphate of lime plays in 
the development of clorer. 

Yon may lemember that Franklin, anxious to con- 
rince our countrymen of the efficacy of gypsum as a 
manure, strewed a few handAils of it in the form of 
large letters upon a clover field. In a few weeks the 
plants that had received the benefit of this manure, 
■had so fiu- outgrown, and had taken on a color so much 
deeper and richer than the others around, that the won- 
der of passers by was naturally excited. 

It was the ashes of this plant that I analjrzed. 
Of the whole plant in its green state, the earthy in. 
gradients or inorganic constituents, equal, mere- 
ly, 1.83 per cent. 

Of the leaves, 1.75 per cent. 

Of the stems, 1.40 percent. 

The water in the green clover, deter- 
mined by two experim'ts, gave, 83 . 55 and 83 . 58 pr.ct. 
Of the dry plant altogether the per cent. 

of ashes was,.. • 11.18pereent. 

Of the leaves, 10.69 percent. 

Of the stems, «... 8.52percent. 



No. 1. 

Ko» 

Na . 

Nao 

Cao 1 

Mgo « 

Po,.f2fe.O. . 

CI . 

Poa 

ao, 

8il» : 

Co. 

Sand and coal 



Ingredieati of Um aahss. 
12.164b Potash, 

1.414 — Sodium, 

30.757=8oda, 

16.556 s Lime, 

6.262=: Magnesia, 

0.506 s Phosphate Iron,. 

2.159 a Chlorine, 

2.957 ss Phosphoric acid, 
.801 Bs Sulphuric acid, . 

1.968 — 8Uica» 

22.930 

1.244 



No.fi. 

> 16.101 

> 1.874 
40.712 

: 21.914 
8.289 
.670 
: 2.856 
I 3.915 
. 1.063 
: 2.605 



100.000 



99.718 

The first table contains the direct per cent results of 
the analysis. Table No. 2, the per cent results, deduct- 
ing the carbonic acid, coal, and sand. 

In glancing at the results of the analysis, we see how 
large a part ia made up of potash, soda, and lime. The 
sulphuric acid is there. Without its presence in the 



* To tboM aoaoqaainted with chemical symbols, it may be as 
well to remark, that the sinis " Ko," ** Na,'* Itc., ara explained 
fef tbi laiBM '* PMMb," '* Sodium," ftc.^Ea. 



•oil H 0011I4 nerw hare gtlned a place among the 
Ussues of the plant. If it be an essential irrtplactahU 
ingredient, as phoaphorie acid is in the seeds of wheat 
and com, it is readily seen how Franklin's seleetiosi 
of clover may have been peculiarly hnppy. I do not 
pretend to say it is indispensible. A series of experi« 
ments and accurately conducted analyses only, eoold 
settle such a question. 

The sand was probably spattered upon the stalka by 
rain, and a certain amotmt of coal remained, with the 
most careful and long continued burning. 

The large proportion of carbonic acid is partienlarly 
worthy of attention. Comparing it with the sum of all 
the other aoids-r-the phosphoric, sulphuric, sHieiCy 
hydrochloric, of which the chlorine is given, we see how 
£ur it exceeds them. Again, glancing at the per oent. 
of bases, we see how very laige the proportion whea 
compared with the sum of the inorganic acids. This 
surplus of base was moat of it united to organic acids. 
These, in the burning of the plant, have been destroyed. 
Their place has been taken by caibonic acid, or for the 
most part. Here is nearly 23 per cent, of carbonie 
acid. 

In an analysis of the ashes of sugar cane, made here 
last summer, there was not a trace of carbonic acid. 
Such is the diiierence. In the sugar cane, the per cent- 
age of silica was large. Timothy grass ashes gave alao 
no carbonic acid, but a large per cent, of silica. 

Setting together some of the results of this little in- 
vestigation — 

The moisture of green clover amounts to 83.5 per 
cent. 

The clover contains a certain amount of su ar— « body 
capable of fermentation. 

What hints come to the ikrmer from these two fiMslsf 

If the clover be taken to the mow with thia weight 
of water, the fluid among the fibres o( the stalks and 
leaves, will permit that intestine motion necessary to 
fermentation; and not only will the sugar be lost, bat 
vinegar will be fbrmed, souring the whole mass, and 
rendering it unpalatable for stock. 

If it be properly dried, on the other hand, the sugar 
as such, will remain with the vegetable fibre, and go to 
nourish the stock, furnishing horses and cattle with an 
element whose combustion serves to keep them warm.* 

But ag^in — leaves contain 10.69 per cent, of aahea^ 
while stems contain 8.52 per cent. 

Now, as these inorganic mattera are more or leaa 
serviceable in the animal economy, the leavea contain- 
ing most of them should particularly be preserved, and 
as the ashes of the whole plant, ineluding the head* 
have 11 . 18 per cent, of ashes, it is clear that the preser- 
vation of the heads and leaves are decidedly more im- 
portant than that of the stems. 

Hence the fiurmer cuts the clover, and instead of 
parching it in the sun, as in many plaeea, cocks it for a 
few hotirs, that the vapour evolved from within in the 
process of drying, shall keep the stalks and leaves with* 
out, from becoming too suddenly dried and unnecessa 
rily brittle. 

In closing this communication, I will state one of tha 



• T%e diacusBton between Damas and Liebig relatiTe to the 
fonnation of fat from sugar, has been settled in favor of the laUer, 
by a repetitioiii on the part of Dumas, of the cTpefimenti made 
several years sjice by licbig. 
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rMuIts to which the ezperimeott of Profesior Liebig 
•re daily leading. 

In the spring preceding my arrival In Oiesaen, the 
Prof, planted tome grape scions under the windows of the 
laboratory. He fed them, if I may use snch an expres- 
sion, upon the ashes of the grape vine, — or upon the 
proper inorganic ibod of the grape, as shown by analy- 
ses of its ashes. Hie growth has been enormous, and 
several of the vines bore large clasters of grapes In the 
course of the season. Indeed, I Icnow not bat all, as 
my attention was drawn to them particularly only since 
the (irait has been gathered. The soil otherwise Is 
little better than a pavement — a kind of line grsvel, in 
which scarcely anything takes root. 

I was diown pots of wheat, In different stages of their 
growth, that had been fed variously^ — some upon the 
morganie matters they needed, according to the analy- 
ses of their ashes — others had merely shared the tribute 
of the genera] soil. The results In numbers I don't yet 
know. In appearance, no one could be at a loss to 
judge of what might be expected. 

I may mention In this connection, that I gave Prof. 
Liebig five varieties of American corn, all of which 
were planted, but not one of which came to maturity, 
though the first frost in Glessen was about the 20th of 
October. The climate Is essentially difierent ftrom ours. 
1 think the heat of summer with us must be more in- 
tense. 

The experiments of ProC L., which I have alluded 
to ahora, are full of Interest, not alone as sustaining the 
views he has expounded, but as also showing that the 
treasures in the shape of inorganic manures, heaped up 
In some quarters of the globe may be made to equalize 
the fruits of labor in other regions. 

The salt plains of our western territories, may have 
yet a part to play in enriching soils wide removed from 
them; and lands condemned to support a few dwarfish 
evergreens, may hereafter be found blooming with 
varied and rich vegetation, the reward of rationid agri- 
culture. 



PLOWINQ. 



Ma. Bbitox — ^Franklin uttered as mneh truth as 
poetry, when he aaid-* 

Plow d€0p while daggaids sleep, 

And yoa riiall have com to eoll and to keep. 

Some may not acknowledge the fill] foroe of the 
words, << while sluggards sleep '* — that Is, they may not 
think thero is much benefit to be derived from plowing 
in the dew ; be that as it may, such notions are incen- 
tives to early rising and Industry, if nothing more. 
But if that does not suit, have It in this way : — 

Plow deep, and mantire well, 

And yon snail have oom to keep and to sell. 

Deep plowing, with a corresponding quantity of ma- 
nure, is now universally recommended by our best fiur- 
mers. 

But there is another subject — ^the manner of laying 
a furrow on which there is a difference of opinion — 
some contending that it is best to lay the fiirrow per- 
fectly fiat, and others, that it should be laid as nearly 
as possible at an angle of 45 degrees; now both methods 
are best in different circumstances. 

If the soil is light, sandy, and not inclined to wet- 
ness, the flat method Is altogether the beet, but in a 
soil of a contrary description, as many of our lands are, 
the 45 degree furrow is to be preferred. 

Much more labor than Is necessary Is flrequently 
expended in preparing the ground for a crop. I would 
not be understood as saying that one plowing Is saA- 
cient under all ciroumstances, but in a tenacious soil, it 
Is often good economy to let the ground rest a conside- 
rable time between the plowings. Intead of plowing a 
piece of tough green-sward three or four times in the 
spring, when the team Is comparatively weak, to pre- 
pare it fi)r a crop, let it be neatly plowed in Septem- 
ber, then lie until spring, and a couple of agents will 
come, while you and your team are asleep, and polve- 
rize it for you, and do it better than you can and do it 



for nothing too. Do jrou inquire the names of thoift 
two clever fellows? The name of one la fermtniaHont 
and the name of the other frogi, HiOHi^n nnn. 

NiUhLuban, /m. 24, 1846. 



THOflN HEDQES. 



L. TucKxn, £9^.— There have, of late, oecasionallj 
appeared in your paper, articles In reference to hedges. 
As this indicates a rising interest on the sn]]||eet, my 
giving yon the result of my experience on it, may not 
be unacceptable to yon. 

Hedge enclosures are highly onamental to a country. 
They are beautiful as mere visual objects, and the Im- 
pression of their beanty is enhanced by Uie ideas they 
suggest, of shelter, and eomfbrt, and unison, with the 
nsinral clothing of the land. When properly trained, 
they are besides, durable and efficient fences. In a new 
country, ornament, It is true, must be a secondary con- 
sideration, and where timber is abundant, no kind of 
enclosure can, in point of utility, excel the common 
rail fence. It is easily and speedily put up, easily kept 
up, and easily removed; while a hedge requires years 
of care and labor. There are, however, regions of tbn 
states In which timber is scarce, and In all situations, 
ornament to some extent may be desired. It is, in con- 
sequence, important to know what plants are most suita- 
ble, In this part of the world, for the purpose of form- 
ing a hedge, and the best mode of rearing them into 
such a fence. 

In turning my attention to the subject, my obtj^t ^<^*> 
to enclose my garden, orehard, and house-yards, with 
something more pleasing to the eye than rails or boards. 
The British Hawthorn, so extensively used for fencing 
in Its native country, might liave answered my purpose; 
it could have been procured in the eastern nurseries, or 
by Importation,* or might have been raised from the 
seed, which vegetates l>eely ; but being aware that even 
where indigenous, it is susceptible of ii^ury inm, 
<hKmth, and seeing that the specimens of it I had met 
with in this country, never appeared to assume their 
native verdure, and were often scathed and blight- 
ed, I fixed on one of the American thorns, the Crataegus 
CnU'gallit (Eaton,) or Cock-spur thorn, which, firom 
the beanty of its shining leaves, and the style of its 
growth, seemed well calculated to serve the purpose in 
view. 

My first attempt to raise It from seed was quite un- 
successful. Out of perhaps a peck sown, one plant only 
came up at the end of two years. I then gathered the 
seed in the fall, placed it covered with litter and earth, 
in a hole dug in the ground, where it remained until 
the &11 sueceeeding, when it was sown in a bed in the 
garden. It did not vegetate in the ensuing spring, but 
in the next it did. In considerable quantity, and still 
more so in the following; that is, two and a half and 
three and a half years after being taken from the tree. 
It is probable that this very objectionable difficulty, in 
getting the seed to spring is not insuperable; for on 
one occasion, I put a small quantity of it with earth 
into a flower-pot, which was kept watered all winter 
in a warm room, and though taken fh>m the tree, the 
preceding full, some of it had vegetated before the com- 
mencement of spring. This fkct points to a remedy of 
the difficulty, but I did not make any further experi- 
ments in raising plants lh>m seed, having found a more 
easy way of supplying all I required. Under two aged 
trees of the species in question, I discovered that in the 
end of April or beginning of May, an abundance of 
plants, destined to be afterwards browsed by cattle, or 
smothered by the grass, rose fh>m the seeid that had 
previously fiallen. These I transplanted while many of 
them were only in the seed leaf, and with complete 
success. By this very simple process, I procured in 
one season, above a thousand plants. 

At one year old the plants ought to be transplanted, 
and their tap roots pruned, that they may be kept clear 

* Some sent here in 1S41, though ther did not arrive till Ike 
month of Jane, and hod sproated on the' voyage, yet grew. 
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of weeds, and that their roots may be better prepared 
for ultimate removal to the hedg^e. They will be in 
the best state for ase at three years old, thoug^h if grow- 
ing freely, they may answer well enough at two. When 
planted in the hedge, they should be cut over, within 
three or four inches of the ground, which will induce 
a fresher and thicker growth than if the whole top were 
allowed to remain. If a luxuriant growth is desired, it 
need hardly be said that the ground before planting, 
should be deeply dug and enriched, and in every ease, 
it will conduce to eeocomy in the ultimate object of 
having a fence, that the ground should be made as free 
as possible of the creeping rooted grasses. While the 
plants are unable to protect themselves, all weeds must 
be extirpated. 

Around my garden the hedge stands on the level sur- 
face. Elsewhere I have deviated slightly from this 
mode. The most common way of making a hedge in 
some parts of the old world, is by cutting a ditch with 
sloping Rides, four feet wide at the sur&ce, and eighteen 
inches deep, and forming the materials taken firom the 
ditch, into a bank on one side of it, about half way np 
the sloping face of which, the thorns are planted. A 
cross section of the work when finished would appear thus. 

This manner of construc- 
tion has several advanta- 
ges, but in our climate 
the atmosphere is too dry 
in summer, and the frost 
to severe in winter to ad- 
mit probably, of its adoption. In its stead, I have cut a 
ditch with sloping sides, of only eighteen inches deep. 
On one side, the turf is set up with its green surface 
towards the ditch, and beaten with the spade into a 
slope corresponding with the side of the ditch. The 
earth frcmi the ditch is thrown in at the back of the 
turf previously to its being beaten, and made to slope 
gractually from it. The top of the turf is brought to a 
regular line, and the thorns are planted eight inches 
above the level of the bottom of the ditch, and thus the 
fence is made a little more formidable, while the ditch 
nriay serve for leading off the surface water from the cul- 
tivateil space enclosed. 

A fence strong enough to resist cattle requires that 
each individual of the hedge have a stem of considera- 
ble thickness, and therefore the plants should not be 
placed nearer than a foot asunder. If planted nearer 
they ntretch up weakly, and are apt to injure each other, 
the weak deteriorating the growth of the strong, and 
the strong killing the weak. Much pruning tends also 
to dwarf the stems, and should be avoided, because 
when the stems have attained sufficient size, the hedge 
can be reduced in height and width to what is desired. 
The most expeditioun instrument for the purpose of 
pruning is a slightly curved knife, with a keen edge, 
about ten inches long and two broad, fixed by a hose, 
on a handle three feet long. In this operation, the only 
points necessary to attend to, are, that the upper branches 
shall not hang further out than the lower, and that the 
more vigorous plants shall not overtop those that grow 
beside them. In this way, when a hedge is pruned at the 
end of a season, its form will consistof a straight line on 
the top, and sides sloping inwards from the bottom to a 
point at the top. If the sides be left perpendicular 
even, the upper branches will injure those below them, 
and the hedge become thin at bottom. The conical 
form is besides more graceful in appearance — it is, in 
all trees, the style of nature. 

I do not pretend that my modes of procedure are the 
best, but I have great confidence in stating that in the 
C cruM f^allh we possess a native tree admirably suited 
for makmg a Csnce. I have tried several of the other 
species of native thorns, none of which seem, in suita- 
bleness, deserving of comparison with it. The C coc- 
cinta stands nearest to it in the requisite quality of 
thickness of the growth of its branches, and has a hand- 
some foliage. The C. jiunctata would make a beau- 
tifnl hedge, grows very thick under cutting, and is 
\ cry early in leaf, but it is deficient in sLrcngth and in 
ppijics. The formidable spines of Ibc C. latifolia in- I 
duccd mc to use it, in makin*'' one oartof tl&e fence con- i 



nected with my garden. Its tendency, however, to up- 
ward and tree like growth, in defiance of the knife, is wo 
great, that I have determined tn substitute the CruM 
gain in its place. The latter has every requisite for a 
fence, and appears, in some respects, to surpass the 
Hawthorn even, in its most favorable localities. liM 
spines are longer, sharper, and more numerous than 
those of the Hawthorn; it has fully as great a tendency 
to a branchy style of growth ; being a native, it is adapt- 
ed to the climate; and in addition to all these recom- 
mendations, its splendid foliage renders it in the high- 
est degree ornamental. I have reason to think too, that 
it is less liable than any other thorn to be bruised by 
cattle, a matter, if true, of great importance while m 
hedge is young. The branches of the two fine ^>eci- 
mens mentioned above, hang down in a thick mass to 
the ground, though in a situation to which cattle have 
at all times had free access. The only objection to its 
use is the resistance of its seeds to vegetation. It would 
be needless to speculate on what artificial means might 
be tried to bring it to germinate in a shorter time and 
with more certainty. I shall only add that the ground 
in which, in my experiment, the seed was sown, proved 
too tenacious. Though the weeds were kept down 
with the Dutch hoe. It became un&vorably compaet. 
Were I to make another attempt of a similar kind, I 
should sow in drills in a bed of vegetable mould of the 
loosest description, and then, in time, a full crop might 
be depended on, which, as it rose, could be transplant- 
ed in the autumn without disinterring what seed had 
still to spring. John IUnkin. 

Canandaiguaf March 14, 1846. 

EXTOHEN OBEMTSTRY. — ^Ifo. XL 

.. •.•• 

HEAT. 

PrincipUs* — The heat of bodies may be affected in 
various ways, among which are, by conduction, by ra- 
diation, and by the conversion of solids into liquids and 
liquids into vapors. 1. The conduction of heat through 
bodies is familiar to most persons. If a short rod of 
iron be held in the fire, the heat passes along it, until 
the whole is gradually more or less heated. But If a 
rod of wood or earthen ware is similarly placed, it be- 
comes warmed through its leng^ an a very small de- 
gree. Hence, iron is a good conductor, and wood and 
earth, bad. Iron feel« colder on a cold day, than wood, 
by conducting the heat more rapidly from the hand, 
though the actual temperature of the two substances 
may be the same. Hence the reason that red hot iron 
burns more evenly than burning charcoal. 

2. Air is a very bad conductor, yet on standing be- 
fore a fire, heat is felt at a considerable distance, being 
thrown out in straight lines from the fire by radiation — 
in the same way that rays of light are radiated in straight 
lines from a candle. 

3. If a small vessel be filled with snow on a very 
cold morning, say at 10 degrees Fah., the immersion of 
the thermometer in the snow will show that tempera- 
ture. Apply the heat of a lamp to the vessel, and the 
thermometer will rise as the Fnow becomes warmer, 
till it gets up to 32 degrees, (the freezing point,) when 
it will remain perfectly stationary till all the snow is 
melted. It is found that the time thus required to melt 
the snow, would have heated an equal weight of water 
up to 172 degrees, or 140 degrees above fkveziog. 
That amount of heat has therefore disappeared or be- 
come latent to melt the snow. Continue the heat of 
the lamp, and the thermometer will rise till it reaches 
212 degrees, when the water will boil; it then remains 
stationary till all the water has boiled away. It has 
been found that the time required to evaporate all the 
water would have heate<l it to 1212 degrees, or that 
1000 degrees of heat has disappeared or become latent 
tq convert the water into steam. The heat requircil for 
lique£iiCtion, is also shown by mixing an equal weight 
of snow at 32 degrees, and water at 172 degrees; the 
snow all inells, but the resiiUing liquid is only 32 de- 
grees, the 140 degrees of the lio: water having: gone to 
melt tho Kuow. A vessel of water in freezing, is con- 
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•tantly giring out beat, bat tbe temperature does not 
lower till it is all frozen^ as it is tbe latent heat only 
that is passing off. 

Application* — The applications of these principles 
are very numelrous and important, some of which, here 
mentioned^ may not strictly appertain to the kitchen. 

1. Metals being good conductors, they are best for 
vessels over the fire, the heat passing readily through, 
to the substances contained in them. Hence, too, why 
copper, which is one of the best conductors, is em- 
ployed as the heating-rod or tube, lor lard lamps. 
Wood, being a poor conductor, is advantageousty used 
as a handle for vessels and tools which become heated, 
by not burning the hand. Hence also, the reason that 
«arthen-ware tubes are best for the Insertion of stove 
pipes, through wooden partitions, when metals by con- 
ducting the heat rapidly to the wood, might set it on 
Are. 

2. Different substances and surfiuses radiate heat very 
differently. Light and porous bodies usually throw it 
off from themselves, much more rapidly than heavy and 
compact ones; and smooth and polished surfaces more 
rapidly than rough surfaces. Hence the heat thrown 
off from a large fire of burning wood and charcoal, — 
porous substances-^bums the ftce more than the heat 
from a metalic stove, not a porous substance. Polished 
metals radiate very slowly $ hence water will remain 
hot much longer in a tea-pot, kept bright and polished 
by the neat housewife, than in the tarnished tea-pot of 
the careless one. For the same reason, pipes for carry- 
ing heat by hot water or hot air furnaces, should be 
bright, in order that none may be wasted on the way, 
till it reaches the place of destination. Hence also the 
reason why stove pipes and drums made of polished 
Russia iron, do not throw off so much heat as iron whose 
aurfoce is rough, or rendered porous by blacking. 

Substances radiating freely, absorb also freely; and 
those radiating little, absorb little. Hence the reason 
that a polished tin plate, placed under a hot stove, or 
beside it against a wooden wall, remains cold, and pro- 
tects the wood. Hence also, as ^very cook knows, a 
bright baking tin will not absorb heat and burn the 
bread as a blackened one will ; and indeed it often pre- 
vents the proper degree of baking, which is at once ob- 
viated by giving it a slight coating in the smoke of a 
lamp. A new tin boiler, over a clear and hot charcoal 
fire, foiled to boil water at all; the reason being sus- 
pected, a few shavings of pine were thrown in to smoke 
the surface, — when the water soon boiled rapidly. 
Hence the utility of the thin coating of soot which 
forms on the bottom of boilers. 

3. Boiling water, (in all ordinary cases,) being al- 
ways at 212 degrees Far., it is obvious that a pot of po- 
tatoes will cook just as fast when boiling slowly as 
when boiling very fast; hence the notion of cooking a 
boiled dinner faster by a very hot fire, is founded in er- 
ror, and only wastes fuel. The great amoimt of latent 
heat carried off by steam, renders it important to keep 
boiling vessels closed by metal covers, which condense 
steam, and return in part the latent heat. Covering 
newly baked bread, by a cloth, condenses the rising 
steam in the same way, and keeps the crust soft. It is 
the amount of heat required for evaporating water, 
though by the slow process at common temperatures, 
that occasions the cooling process of sprinkling rooms 
in hot weather. The more rapid evaporation of ether 
and alcohol, render cooling by these substances more ef- 
fectual and rapid. Baked potatoes remain long hot; 
but if the skin be broken, to let out the steam, they 
soon cool by the passing off of the latent heat of the 
steam. 

Were it not for the latent heat required to convert 
snow into water, warm weather would dissolve at once 
our snow-banks into liquid, and tremendous inundations 
would be the consequence. From a similar cause, the 
water in the dinner pot is not boiled off at a flash, and 
the dinner spoiled. 

Water freezes sooner than many other substances; 
hence often the water freezes and leaves them when 
they are mixed or in solution. Hence the ice moun- 
tains of the polar seas are fresh; and hence the concen- 



tration of vinegar, lemon juicci 
freezing. 



and maple sap by 



THE YELLOWS. 



M&. Tucker — The yellows in peach trees. Is a sub- 
ject that still continues to be interesting in this part of 
the country. I wish, therefore, to communicate a fact 
which may be of some importance In our inquiries after 
the cause of that disease. 

Four years ago, Mr. B. Silliman, Jun., of this city, 
procured from Liverpool a considerable number of 
young peach and nectarine trees, budded on plum stocks. 
Some of them were put for standards and others walled 
upon a board fence. There had been no peach trees for 
twenty years on the ground where those were planted. 
They grew well the first season, and appeared in per. 
feet health. The second season some of the peach 
trees showed s>'mptoms of yellows, and died the third 
season. At the present time^ (February, '46,) no one 
of the trees, either nectarine or peach is free from 
disease. In the garden adjoining that of Mr. Silliman 
there were diseased trees standing at the time the im- 
ported trees were planted out. 

The following inferences may perhaps be safely 
made from this experiment. 

1. Budding on plum stocks, is not a security against 
the " yellows." 

2. The plum tree has not hitherto been known to be 
liable to the disease. We may therefore conclude that 
the disease commenced in Mr. Silliman's trees in the 
petich and not in the plum, portion — that is, in the top, 
and not in tbe root. This furnishes a strong probability 
that it is the natural course of the 4n«ase to commence 
and be seated primarily, in the part of the tree above 
g^und. 

3. The disease did not arise firom anything inherent 
in the trees, but from some cause external to and discon- 
nected from them. The ground of this conclusion will 
not be apparent without taking in connection with what 
has been stated, the fact, that the *' yellows *> is un- 
known in England. This conclusion bears pretty di- 
rectly upon an important theory, which has been very 
ably presented to the public in a recent work, and met 
with a favorable reception. The theory is thus stated ^— ■ 
The yellows is <'a constitutional taint, existing in 
many American varieties of the peach, and produced In 
the first place by bad cultivation, and the consequent 
exhaustion arising from successive over -crops. After- 
wards it has been established and perpetuated by sow- 
ing the seeils of the enfeebled tree." 

It is most sincerely to be regretted that any fiict 
should present itself, that seems irreconcilable with^a 
theory, which offers to us, if correct, so ready and sure 
a means of having healthy trees. According to the 
theory, trees procured from regions where the disease 
has not appeared — England, France, Italy, China, or 
even our own '< Great West," for example — should be 
free frofii disease, and should continue so, if planted in 
an unexhausted soil. Mr. Silli man's experiment leads 
us to apprehend that we are not in that way to escape 
the evil. 

To see that we make no unwarranted conclusion, let 
us advert to the facts and circumstances involved in this 
trial of foreign trees. It is well known that tbe '' yel- 
lows " has not appeared in England. Mr. Downing, 
(<< Fruits and Fruit Trees of America," p. 467,) states 
a further fiict, that '< notwithstanding the great number 
of American varieties of peach trees that have been re- 
peatedly sent to England, and are now growing there, 
the disease hae never extended itself there, or been com- 
municated to other trees." Peach trees in England, 
therefore, have no constitutiona! taint, thai makes 
them liable to the '< yellows;" and if they remain there 
they never take the disease. But bring these trees to 
New Haven, and in fifteen months after their arrival 
they are dying with the " yellows." There must there- 
fore be somethini:^ here which is not there. The disease 
shows itself too soun aflcr the trees reach this country to 
admit of the supposition, that the exhausting processes, 
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eald to be peculiar to our elimate and practices, have 
an agency in producing^ it. Must we not suppose the 
disease to be connected somehow with place rather than 
eonditionf It matters not where our trees or seeds 
oome from — Liverpool, Flushing, Newburg, western 
New- York or Ohio — if l^lanted out In New-Haven or 
its vicinity, either in light sand, or deep, rich loam, 
they die of the *< yellows;*' some in one, some in two, 
all in three or four years. 

The inference from all this seems unavoidable, that 
the canse of the disease has existence independent of the 
constitution of the trees. What this cause is, where it 
is, what it is attached to, what it emanates from, thou- 
sands besides myself are waiting and watching wiUi anxi- 
ety to know. Many facts, which cannot now be detailed, 
show satisfiustorily that the presence of a diseased tree 
among healthy ones, has some deleterious influence, di- 
rect or indirect, upon the health of its neighbors-^but 
in what way, we are as yet unable to say. Our best 
mode of guarding our trees against th is destroyer is in con- 
formity with this idea of a communication of disease from 
one tree to another; which is, to exterminate dUeaeed 
treet, and replace them with tuch as are healthy* It is 
found in practice desirable that the extermination should 
•xtend to all aiiected trees, leaving none. And the 
greater the territory over Which this measure is en- 
forced, the better. I cannot, from my own experience, 
say confidently that it makes any difference whether the 
trees are rooted up when in full leaf, or after the leaves 
have fallen. Notes DAauNO. 

New Haven, Ct., Feb. 10, 1846. 



CORN AND COB CRUSHER, IbC 



Mn. TucKEA — Scffer me to say a few words — 
1st. In regard to "Hussey's Corn and Cob Crusher." 
I purchased one from the maker two years since, but 
from various causes, did not get it in operation until 
last fall. I am much pleased with its performance, and 
believe it will accomplish all that is promised for it. 
In addition to the crushing of the com and cob, I have 
made a hopper for It, by the aid of which I have for 
several weeks been grinding shelled com and peas for 
uy fattening hogs. It grinds beautifiilly and rapidly, 
and by putting the hominy in soak with boiling water, 
my hogs eat it more readily, and I think fSstten faster 
than they have ever done by any previous process. I 
think the machine worth the money and trouble ex- 
pended, if for no other use than this. I see that a com- 
petitor has entered the lists with Mr. Hussey. I mean 
Pitts, and he promises much for his Crusher. I have 
seen an account of it but not of the manner of its ope- 
ration or its price; should like to see both. 

While on the subject of crushers, 1 notice a remark 
of yours in the Dee. No., in reply to *' A Subscriber," 
(Greenville, S. C.) p. <^9, where you say that you 
** presume it is better to grind the article in mills cal- 
culated for the purpose," and the Idea is suggested, that 
the « cob injures the mill stones." I only notice this 
to say, that there is an invention in North Carolina, and 
for sale by the Comptroller of the State, which profes- 
ses to grind cob, corn, and ghuck, all together, which is 
a4jasted upon the ordinary mill stone, and which the 
inventor says, I think, will not only not injure the 
stone, but wiU accelerate its speed in grinding meal. 
I have not seen one of them in operation, but from the 
statements made, must be valuable. 



THE SWEET GUM 
2nd. Please say to your correspondent Solon Robin- 
son, whose "Notes of Travel " always interest me, that 
if he will visit me In North Carolina, I will prove to 
him by occular demonstration that the ** sweet gum's 
only value is " not for making tea for ** bowel com- 
plaint," but it is well adapted to other purposes. Du- 
ring the psst summer I have made considerable use 
of the timber for building, and it is one of the prettiest 
woods, and is susceptible of as fine a polish as any wood 
in the southern states. There is now before my eyes 



some panelling of this wood, and the beautiful waiing 
of the grain is almost equal to Mahogany. There it 
indeed an objection to it, and that is Its tendency to 
warp, but by proper attention, this may be guarded 

against* 

SOAKING SEEDS IN AMMONIA. 

3d. Permit me to corroborate % statement made by 
a correspondent of yours at Princeton, N. J.^ p. 311,^ in 
reference to the soaking of seeds in Ammonia. Like 
him, I was induced to take the bait, and like him, found 
by experience, that every new bom theory is not redu- 
cible to successful practice. At the time of sowing 
oats last spring, I steeped one bushel in the prescribed 
quantity, and endeavored to follow the directions of 
Mr. Campbell as literally as possible. The result was* 
that not one fifth of the se^ds cane up, and those tliat 
did, were but little if any better than their neighbors.' 

I think Bir. Campbell, and the Highland Society, moat 
try again. But I do not regret the experiment, as It i» 
the only way we are to find out the excellent and the 
worthless. I hope your friend at Princeton will not 
be discouraged. Truly youn^ 

Will: H. Wills. 

Rocky Hill, N. C, 27^ Dec, 1845. 

SPECIAL MANURES. 



No one who has expended the large sums required by 
stable keepers for manure, can ftil to be interested in 
the subject of special manures. The idea conveyed by 
this term is that certain fertilizers are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to particular plants or soils. Thus we know that 
plaster of Paris is often extremely beneficial to clover. 
Experiment and the better established opinions of 
practical men have shown that clover is not the only 
crop that is brought forward in a marked degree by a 
particular and simple manure. There is an abundance 
of evidence to show that potatoes if not increased in the 
crop produced, are at all events much improved in 
mealiness and flavor by a ttte use of lime. Ashes, and 
especially those which have been leached, are well 
known to improve the grass crop in a marked degree. 
Other instances of less agricultural importance might 
be cited, a/ the action of salt on asparagus, and of lime 
on apple and pear trees. 

From the preceding remarks will be understood what 
is meant by a special manure; but there are several 
points pertaining to this subject worthy of a short con- 
sideration. 

In the first place — are the special manures economi- 
calf This is with the farmers of the sea-board, of pri* 
mary importance, for our soils cannot dispense with ma- 
nure, and that from the farm -yard is so expensive as to 
consume all the profits. To answer this important ques- 
tion, it is necessary to consider what yard manure in its 
agricultural operation really is. It is a compost made 
up of organic and saline parts, or, in other words, of a 
very rich vegetable mould, and of common salt, plaster 
of paris, bone earth and mild lime, or salts similar to 
these. In the form that it comes to the fkrm it also 
contains much water, and is liable to fermentation, 
which gives out heat, useful in market gardening, but 
of less importance to the farmer. One hundred parts 
of yard manure in the ordinary state, contains 79.3 
parts of water, 6.6 parts of earthy and saline mat- 
ters, and 14.1 parts of vegetable mould. {Gard- 
ner's Farmer's Jhctionary.) So that when we haul out 
1000 weight of first rate farm-yard manure, we carry 
to the field 793 lbs. of water; 66 lbs. of earthy matters 
as salt, gypsum, and bone earth, and 141 lbs. of vegeta- 
ble matter. It will therefore Uke 1333 lbs., or two 
thirds of a ton, to yield one hundred lbs., or less than a 
bushel of saline and earthy matters. The exact pro- 
portions of the salt, gypsum, &c., in the earthy matters 
of yard manure will depend upon the litler used. In the 
case of wheat straw there will be in 100 lbs. only about 
8 pounds of bone earth, 3 pounds of gypsum, and 2 
lbs. of salt, 15 lbs. being mild lime, and the rest com- 
mon sand. The composition of the ashes of oats, hay, 
i and other fodders, is also given in Gardner's Farmer's 
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Dictimiary' Proceeding^ with Mie composition of the 
4nt straw — it appears, therefor«^ that if we should ape 
ply to every crop yard-manure} and the f^rtilitlng ef- 
fect be due only or chiefly to the bone earth, it would 
have been very much cheaper to have added the bone 
earth at once, and not in the compost of yard-manure. 
If this should be the true cause of fertility, say to a crop 
of oatiii it will be necessary to add as much as ten tons 
of yard manure to give to the soil one bushel of 110 lbs. 
o^bone earth. No one will doubt that results like this 
do occur, when it is so well known through the psgcs 
of the Cultivator, that a few pounds of bones in a ms- 
•olved state, are capable of producing the largest crops 
of tumeps, and some 60 lbs. thus prepared are now used 
bi England and Scotland, in the place of the sixteen 
and twenty bushels formerly employed. We believe, 
therefore, that from the preceding remarks ii is abun- 
dantly clear that the use of speciid manures is preemi- 
nently economical, and a great improvement in fiurm- 
Ing. But there is one condition necessary to the eco- 
nomical application of such fertilizers, and this is, that 
we have an accurate knowledge of the particular sub- 
stance required by any given crop, and the conditions 
when it is indicated. To know when it is indicated, 
we must ascertain whether it be already In the soil, ei- 
ther naturally or by the use of previous manures j on 
this point we have nothing to offer at present. 

How is the fermer to know what particular substan- 
ces any given crop requires f This, next after the 
question of the economy of special manures, is the most 
important. A short time since it would have puzzled 
a wise man to have answered such a question to the 
satisfaction of the farmer; the answer might have been 
^iven in terms intelligible to a chemist, but we farmers 
are not of that craft, and prot>abIy never will be. We 
might have been told that there is a close connection 
between the ashes of a plant and the special manures it 
required. This connection unquestionably exists, for 
we know that gypeum forwards clover because both 
contain sulphur; lime improves potatoes, because the 
tops of that vegetable contain lime abundantly; tumeps 
are improved by bone earth, because they require phos- 
phorous, which abounds in bones. From these instan. 
ces it is clear that we may ascertain what the special 
manures of any plant are by examining the composition 
of the ashes. But what are we to make out of sulphu- 
ric acid, 0.5; chlorine, 0.02, and such terms which are 
to be met with in all the analyses to be seen. But in 
the Farmer's Dictionary, by Dr. Oarthier, recently pub- 
lished by Harper's, we Had what has never before been 
drawn up for the fermer, an account, not only of the 
analysis of the ashes of all farm plants, but an interpre- 
tation of it — the special manures fbr each crop are 
given at length. For instance, under the article — 
<<CoRN — Special Manuret^*^ — we have the best analysis 
of Indian com given, and then, exactly what every far- 
mer wants to know — ^the practical deductions from this 
analysis--'* that a special compost of poudrette or stable 
manure, bone earth and ashes, would be very valuable " 
for the com crop. We also learn that from the analysis 
of corn, ''it preeminently requires putrescent matter 
and bone earth, without which latter the seeds are im- 
perfect." We believe that the Farmer's Dictionary is 
one of the most valuable works ever published for the 
practical farmer. No where else is any infbrmation on 
the important subject of special manures to be found. 
The work contains also the meanings of the hard tech- 
nical words, now so freely used by some writers. 

^eto- York, 1846. C. £. MeC. 



BONE DU8T« 



A correspondent with the signature of ''Rambler," 
ftimishes us with an account of an experiment made by 
Andrew Coe, of Middletown, Ct., with bone dust in 
raising tumeps. The soil on which the trial was made, 
IS represented as being thin and worn out. Twenty 
bushels of bone dust was applied to the acre, and the 
turnepssown shout th* fSrfft of A»i,'7"««t. The nr*>^ 'ri^ 
luxuriant, and is attributed wholly to the bone Ous:. 



The waiter states that he measured a piece in the lot 
six feet square, and by computation ftrand th« product 
to be at the rate of 1210 bushels per acre. The field, 
however, he says, would not have averaged that, but 
would l^ve averaged half the quantity — say 605 bushels 
per acre. A space left through the middle of the lot, a 
rod and a half wide, without any bone or any other ap- 
plication, produced nothing worth harvesting. 

MORQAN HORSES. 



The editor of the 5oit<Asrfi Cultivatort published at 
Augusta, Ga., states that, by the "many glowing ac- 
counts of the great excellence of the Morgan Horse,** 
he was induced to make arrangements fbr the ptrohaaa 
of one for the improvement of the Southern stock. Tho 
" upshot of the business," however, he says, is shown 
by the following extract of a letter from the perton who 
had been commissioned to make the purchase: 

"The Morgan horse baa been run out these twenty 
years, and It Is the merest gammon with jdekies to talk 
about them. Everything in the country is now called 
a < Morgan,' fh>m the merest rat of a pony ts a gftunt, 
long-legged, seventeen hand horse. We have what is 
better than the Morgan horses ever were, vis: the 
Messenger, Mambrino, and Duroc crosses. They are 
almost thorough bred, and are the most admirable 
roadsters that the world ean produce. * * * It fair- 
ly makes me sick to see the miserable Canadian and 
other horses palmed ofTupon the south by glib fellows," 
&c. 

This article appeared in the March number of the 
8. Cultivator. In a preceding number, the editor had 
copied the remarks of Mr. Weisxkcxr, one of the 
editors of Louisville (Ky.,) Journal, in reference to 
the Morgan horses. (See Cultivator fbr Nov., 1849.) 
The article from whicn we take the above extract, is 
said by the editor of the 8. C, to be '* intended as a 
sort of counter-blast'- to Mr. Weisevtoer's remarks. 

What the writer of the extract me^ns by tke expres- 
sion — "the Morgan horse has be«n run out these 
twenty years," we do not know. If he means thst the 
original horse known by this name has been dead 
" twenty years," it is no doubt true. If he means that 
all the stock got by this horte, have been dead this length 
of time, or even that they are now extinct, it is not 
true; unless Mr. Wier's horse Chehea Morgan, or Buh 
ruth has died within a short time. It ii true that In 
consequence of the great demand for this stock of horses, 
and the great prices they have brought, they have be- 
come scarce; and there is no doubt that "miserable" 
horses have been " palmed off" in many instances as 
Morgans; but a man who would accept a " gaunt, long- 
legged, seventeen hand horse," as one of this stock, must 
certainly be too ignorant of their well-known cha- 
racteristics, to deserve pity for the imposition. But 
it is the acknowledged value of the real Morgana that 
has produced these results. It is not strange that a great 
demand for an article, should occasion counterfeits; — 
hence judgment and observation are always necessary 
to distinguish the genuine fk>om the false. 

That there is yet left at least one remnant of the pro- 
geny of the original Morgan horse, and that there are a 
considerable number of only the second generation from 
that horse, is known, and we are pleased that measures 
are being taken to preserve and increase this most val- 
uable race. 

As to the horses which are so much " better than the 
Morgan horses ever were," (!; that are spoken of in the 
above extract, we should feel obliged if the editor of 
the Southern Cultivator, or his correspondent, will tell 
us where they may be found. We, as well as some of 
our friends, are just now in want of a few of the " most 
dmirable roadsters the world can produce." 

In conclusion, we would refer the editor of the 
Southern Cultivator, and others who desire to know the 
trae history of the Morgan horses, to our paper, toI.ix, 
pages 99, 110, vol. ii, new series, (1B45,) pages 256, 
3n?, ami th* pre«w*nt vol., paf>r<?»N 1^, r.Tan. Xo.,) lOli, 
i (April N«>.; 
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iMALTtoM OF vuimaxa. 

One of the euiMt kinds of Mulyti*, u well u 
nseliil te t&c tknner, li the uulyBiB of manure). 
fertlUiing ingredieaU being nearly in an uiuniieil.i 
renden the detcnninatioo of their proportiooi, i 
-K eiiier, than where they are w 
I diffiueil throqgh e loil. Hence the 
I greater eaie and accuracy cmnected 
I witblheexaniiDationofmaDam 
that of soils. 
The inlroduclion of new mai 
I renderi a chemical eiaminatioD oHen 
1 ofaitvanlage. The folloiriag method 
I of aacertaiain^ the amount of anuno- 
■ -'- 'n any »ub><ance, and conWiluting 
ry important pojt of the analyiii 
nanurei, ii condenied Cram the 
I London Gardener'! Chronicle, and ^>- 
I pear* to he eimple, expeditious, and 



I long ai 



ID of goano. 
A common tr 

I half an 



i uied in the examina. 
It tnbe (about S incbei 



in dial 



f represented ai the lower of the three 
Fijr SRI tubes in the figure,) is taben, and a 
portion of the guano or Other manure 
(0 be examined, ia accurately weighed and introduced 
into it; S6 or M grains will be toand a convenient 
qnanlity. A liniilac tube, but drawn at its lower end 
to an open neck, is then attached to fite lest tube by 
means of a perforated cork ; a few fragments of asbestos 
are placed in the neck, to prevent its bceominj choked, 
and it is then filled with caustic potash mixed with 
fragmetits of lime. Another tube, similar to the last, 
ii then placed in like manner above, and the neck being 
also provided with asbestos, the lube ii filled with 
coarsely powdered chloride, solphale, or nitrate of cop- 
per, previously well dried. The three tubes, with their 
contents, having been weighed separately, the lower 
one containing the manure, is placed in a water bath, 
miti] all moisture is expelled. The moisture is all ab- 
sorbed by the caustic potash, and the ammonia by (he 
mi. The tubes are then to be disconnected and again 
weighed; the quantity of uncombined ammonia in the 
manure will then be shown hy the increased weight of 
the upper tube coalaining the copper salt; and the 
qnsntity of water, by the increase of weight in the 
middle tube, containing the potash and lime. The next 
step is to determine the combined ammonia. To do 
this, mix the manure with an equal quantity of finely 
powdered qaick-lime; shidce them well together, and 
immediately connect the tabes as before; then eipnse 
the leit tnbe to a low red heal, and the ammonia will be 
driven oBT. As it passes up ibrough the copper salt, it 
gives it a fine blue color, and the operation may be 
known to be eomplete, when it ceases to extend any 
hii^her. The quantity ia then determined by weighing 

The upper lube need not be so large as the middle 
one, nor the middle one so large as the lower. Thin 
vials with the bottoms oS, might be made to do in Ibe 
abeenee oftubes; but the weight of the glass would of 
course lessen the accuracy of the result. A delicate 
taii correct t»lance is of the first importance. 



POTATOES. 

L. Tdoxr, E>q. — The potato is most productive 
and more perfect in a moist soil, — not wet nor dry. A 
•oil that is good for oata, wheal or com, and that baa 
had acrop on it the preceding year, will cause them to 
grow more rapidly and to mature eaarlier than they 
will on a sod. A rapid uninterrupted growth and per- 
fect maturity, are indiapensible for the production of a 
lint rale potato. 

Having selected a suitable place, draw out 30 two- 
horse loails of stable or yard manure to the sere, making 
■bout 100 heaps. Ai soon in the spring as the ground 
is in good condition to plow, qiread the manure evenly, 



and plow it immediately imder. About the middle of 
May, plow it again, and harrow until it is line and mel- 
low. FiUTOw about two inches deep, and two feet niae 
inches wide. Potatoes that are of merchantable si&a 
are the best for seed. Cut such as require it to that yoa 
have three or four eyes to a piece. Put the piece* 
about ten inches apart in the rows, and throw on eacb 
piece about a lea-spoonfol of plaster of paris. Coter 
with a hoe an inch thick. As soon as the young pota- 
toes are three inches high, plow (hem, throwing the 
ftirrow from them. Dress them out nicely without 
bruising them, putting about half an inch thick of earth 
around the hill, and dealroying everything else. As 
soon as any of the lops begin to lean, plow again, throw- 
ing the furrow to the hill, and dress out as before. Pat 
a teaspoonful of plaster of paris on the lops of each hill, 
and the cultivation is done. When the tops are aU 
dead, and the ground to dry that the potatoes will come 
out cUan, Ifaniw them out with a spade or four lined 
fork, and pick tbem up within fifteen minutea after. If 
left long in the sim or light, they are injured. Have 
bins in your cellat that will not hold more than forty 
bushels a piece, with floors raised about fbnr inches 
from the ground. Pal your potaloet immediately in 
these bins, and shut the light out as much as posuble, 
allowing a circulation of air through the cellar. Let 
all remain so until the weather becomes so cold as to 
make it necessary to close your cellar for the winter. 
Then close it, and cover your potatoes with a grass soil 
two inches (hick, grass up. In the spring your pota- 
toes will be as fine as when you dug them. 

This has been my practice for the last two years, and 
I have had no rotten potatoes. R. K. TvttiX. 

AfDrriifoum, N. J-, Jan. 12, 1846. 

We see no oltjection to the management of potatoes 
as above directed, under ordinary circumslances; bnt 
where danger was to be apprehended from Ihe rofi or 
potato disease, the mode might not In all respects be tha 
best. For instance, though we believe the quality of 
potatoes for the table is geueraily injured by exposure 10 
light and sun, yet it is an eiUblished fact that one of 
the best preventives of rot is to sun them before they 
are stored for thewinler. The Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the British government to investigate the causes 
of the potato disease, advise that potatoes designed for 
seed should be dried and sunned till they are green, in 
order to insure healthy and strong germination. — ED. 



FOUJINO LADDERS. 
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in ascending stacks, tops of 
buildings, gathering fruil, 
pruning fruit trees, be. At 
the same time It is usually 
a very awkwanl imple- 
ment, partly so because 
clumsily made, and always 
so essentially from its 
length. The selection of 
light, well seasoned, and 
strong wood, as material 









ing the styles or posts the 
greatest thickness only in 
the middle where mon lia- 
ble to break, would render 



, it becomes still m 

companying figures >hi 



dditiontothese,iflhelad- 
er is made in the folding 
stand portable. The ac- 
> mode of construction, 
for use; B, the same hall 
ilitely shut. The rounds, which ara 
made smalt, and of the strongest wooil, turn on iron pins 
paising through the poles. This ladder has one great 
convenience in pruning apple-trees, as it may be thrust 
through thick branches, while shut, like a pole, witb- 
bruising Ihe tree, aud aflerwanis opened for ascent. 
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COLMAN*S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE— PART V. 



CiASsirtCAtiON or Soils.-— On this point Mr. Col- 
man uses no << scientific dlBtiifttiont,'' prefierring snch 
terms as even the commonest farmer can understand. 
He thinks that « for all practical purposes, soils may be 
ranked under five different head»--sand7, clayey, calca- 
reous, peaty, and loamy. A sandy soil is that in which 
sand abounds; clayey, in which clay; calcareous, in 
which lime in some form prevmils; peaty, in which 
peat; loamy, in which a rich loam abounds." • • • 
<'In general, where there is found in a soil 80 per cent, 
of sand, it must be pronounced a sandy soil; but it is 
not always easy to class a soil which is of a mixed cha- 
racter, and say what kind of element predominates." 

When speaking of the '< physical pRop£aTiEs of 
THE SOIL," he alludes to a theory advanced by Liebig 
in his late treatise on artificial manures, that the sys- 
tem of draining has been carried in England to an inju- 
rious extent, by allowing the soluble parts of manure 
to be washed down beyond the roots of plants. Lie- 
big's language is, — '< The system of drainage which of 
late has been so extensively followed in England, brings 
the land into the state of a great filter, through which the 
soluble alkalies are drawn off in consequence of the per- 
colation of rain, and it must therefore become more defi- 
cient in its BolubU efllcacious elements.'' He, Liebig, 
then goes on to state that he has ** succeeded in com- 
bining the efllcacious elements of manure in such a 
manner as that they will not be washed away; and thus 
their efllcacy will be doubled. Owing to this, the in- 
furious consequences of the present system of draining 
are removed; agriculture is placed upon ascertain prin- 
ciples as well arranged manufactories," &c. 

In reference to the distrust which Liebig would thus 
throw on the practice of draining. Mr. Colman remarks, 
that the beneficial results of the system have been so 
marked and striking, that it may, in his opinion, still 
be pursued <* with a good degree of confidence. He re- 
fers to an example he had lately seen where a field of 
tnmeps, on a thin, dry, and light soil, in which sand 
abounded, the beneficial effects of thorough drainage " 
were shown in the crop being better by one half on the 
draiced, than on the nndrained portion of the lot. In 
relation to the brilliant resulte which farmers may be 
led to expect from the use of the artificial compound 
spoken of, Mr. C. expresses some doubts, not however, 
he says, in any captious spirit, knowing how much agri- 
culture must in the end, owe to science, and being ready 
to hail with the highest satisfaction any triumph it may 
achieve." 

In reference to peatt soils, which are formed 
principally of decayed vegetables, it is observed — *<If 
vegeUble matter were, as is often reckoned, the best 
fo^ of plants, it would seem as though no soil could 
be so fertile as that of peat. This is not found to be the 
case, however, but for reasons not to well established 
as the fact." In ordinary cs^es he thinks it must be ad- 
mitted that — « the fertility of a soil essentially corres- 
ponds to the amount of vegetable matter found in it, 
whether it supplies, in any degree, the actual substance 
of the plant, or, by its gradual decay, be merely the 
vehicle of transmitting for its nourishment the gases out 
of which its substance is to be composed. It is certain 
however, whatever may be the philosophical reason in 
the case, that pure unmanufiictured peat does not form a 
nourishing soil or substance for plants, other than those 
to which a wet soil is particularly congenial, and that 
it cannot be made so but under a particular management 
which I shall presently describe. The vegetable mat- 
ter of which it consists, being once thoroughly reduced, 
and mixed with other substances of an alkaline charac- 
ter, is rendered a most enriching manure for most kinds 
of land, though a much less substantial one than is gene- 
rally supposed. One of its great uses is that of an ab- 
sorbent, taking up the liquid matters which would other- 
wise be lost." 

Mr. Colman Informs us that the reclamation of bog 
lands has been carried on to a great extent in England 
and Ireland. In the latter island^ he witnessed the ope- 



rations of one company which has at this time, five 
thousand acres of bog in the process of improvement. 
He thinks the peat bog of the United States, as well as 
England, '< may be rendered in the highest degree pro- 
ductive and profitable." In relation to the bog of. salt 
marshes, it is remarked that they are of a <' different 
character torn fresh-water peat-bog." The vegetable 
matter being chiefly marine plants, « which have served 
as a kind of net-work to collect the earthy matter 
brought among them by the tide. The quantity of salt 
intermixed with these depodtes, gives them a peculiar 
character. They are favorable to the production of 
plants congenial to them; but other plants cannot be 
made to grow upon them till they are thoroughly de- 
composed; «and in that case no soils yield a more luxu- 
riant or richer vegetation. In truth they require to be 
reduced to the state of fine mould, and the greater portion 
of the saltness exhausted, which time itself will effect 
where they are kept from the access of the tide, in order 
to be in a condition favorable to the growth of other 
than marine or saline plants." 

Under the head of Humus, or Vbgf.tabls mould, 
Mr. Colman enters somewhat into a discussion of tho 
point assumed by some writers, that humus, or vegetable 
matter, is not taken up as the food of plants. He quotes 
from Liebig in reference to the fertility of the soils in 
the neighborhood of Mount Vesuvius. <' The land in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius," says Liebig, « may be considered 
as the type of a fertile soil, and iu fertility is greater or 
less in different parts, according to the proportion of 
clay or sand which it contains." These soils, on ac- 
count of their origin, it is thought "cannot possibly 
contain the smallest trace of vegetable matter; and yet 
it is well known" continues Liebig, «that when the 
volcanic ashes have been exposed for sometime, to the 
influence of the air and moisture, a soil is gradually 
formed in which all kinds of plants grow with the 
greatest luxuriance. This fertility is owing to the al- 
kalies which are contained in the lava, and which by 
exposure to the weather are rendered capable of being 
absorbed by plants." But " thousands of years," it is 
added, «have been necessary to convert stones and 
rocks into the soil of arable land." 

Mr. Colman thus comments on the above : — " General 
experience would seem to show that soils without any 
vegetable mould are not productive, and most practical 
farmers would prefer, of all others, a soil where the 
vegetable matter, well compounded, existed in abun- 
dance, forming, as it is termed, a deep and rich loam* 
But it would seem that in the case to which Liebig re- 
fers, thousands of years are necessary to render a masa 
of lava fertile, and in such a case it might be fiBiirly pre- 
sumed that some vegetable matter might accumulate and 
produce the dcRired mixture." Mr. Colman, however, 
observes, in further considering the sul^ject, that the 
Inference that Liebig believed the vegetable matter in 
the soil to be of ** no moment," might not be quite just. 
«He does," says Mr. C, « consider the humus of the 
soil as funnishing, in its decay, a necessary supply of 
carbonic acid to the plant in the process of germination, 
though of no use after the plant gets above ground; and 
he supposes that the manure of animals fed upon the 
product of the land return to the land those mineral 
elements which they took from it, and which are indis- 
pensable to their perfect formation. This may be so, 
and in this view, he does not deny the value of vegeta- 
ble mould, or humus. But certainly," concludes Mr. 
Colman, '< there was nothing improbable in the suppo- 
sition that plants might have found some portion of their 
food in those decayed substances which once constitu- 
ted a part of the substance of their predecessors. In- 
deed, I see as yet no sufficient grounds to conclude that 
their ofllce in supplying carbon to the growing plants 
ceases as soon as the plant is above ground, and able, aa 
he supposes, to gain its whole supplies for itself from 
the atmosphere. It is quite certain that the growth of 
a forest would be checked, and the amount of humua 
in the soil be diminished, if all the decayed leaves and 
limbs which fall from the trees were constantly re- 
moved; and it is as certain that the continual cultivation 
of land with supplies of manure, exhausts its vegetable 
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mould; and that the applieation of yegetable mannres 
to erops in a growing state is often as efflcacioos as 
when applied, or plowed in, with the seed." 

Mr. Colman states that he does not nndenralae seien- 
tifle ai^iealture. <<Seienee," he says, may do as mach 
for agrienltore as for any other department of business, 
or art, or health, or comfort, or enjoyment." But for 
the present he thinks *'the practice of agriculture is 
Tcry anch in advance of the theory of agriculture." 

Mr. Colman pays the «<£ngu8H charactxa" a 
handsome tribute. He states, as a conclusion resulting 
from close observation, thai <'they are an upright peo- 
ple" — that in general, << their habits, like their plow- 
ing, are direct and straight forward, and are opposed to 
all baulks and all tortuous windings. I thank Qod," 
says he, "that the blood of such a people flows in my 
reins, for I look upon honesty as the true nobility of 
man, and the only aristocracy to which my heart bums 
to pay its spontaneous and unclaimed homage." 

A large portion of this number is devoted to the sub- 
ject of PLOWING. The perfection of plowing, he says, 
consists in its being done << exactly as you wish or re- 
quire to have it done." He speaks in the highest terms 
of the excellence of English plowing, which he states, is 
done in all particulars, « exactly according to a pre- 
serit>ed form" — as perfect, he declares, «as a ruffle 
just come from under the crimping iron." 

He describes particularly a plowing match at Saffron 
Walden. The furrow slices were required to be seven 
inches in width, and five inches in depth. It was not a 
match against time, but the work was to be executed 
within a certain time. Such was the exactoess with 
which the work was performed, that he feels conAdent 
there was not in the whole field «the variation of an 
inch in the width or depth of the furrow, or a single 
crooked line, or even one solitary baulk. Two horses 
only were used to a plow, and each plowman was his 
own driver. **I went over the the field," says Mr. C, 
in an extaey of admiration at its uniformity, neatness, 
exactness and beauty." From Mr. Colman's account, 
the skill of the English plowmen would seem to be com- 
plete. Finishing the last furrow of a land in a proper 
manner, is known to be no easy matter. Mr. C. thus 
describes the manner in which this was performed by one 
of the competltorsat the plowing matoh mentioned. <' in 
the case to which I have referred, the last land remained 
at the close, a single unbroken strip, of equal width, from 
one end of the field to the other, lying like a stretched out 
ribbon, which, as the plowman came down the course, 
he turned without breaking, and with perfect precision, 
from one end to the other. In this instance, the horses 
seemed almost as well trained as the driver, and in- 
spired with an equal emulation." It is observed that 
*'two circumstances contribute strongly to this perfec- 
tion of English plowing. The first is that boys are 
trained to it as early as Uiey can possibly be employed 
with safety. The second is the division of labor, which 
generally prevails, so that individuals devote them- 
selves, to a degree exclusively, to one particular ob- 
ject." 

In relation to "Gxnkral xulbs rom Plowing " 
we are informed that « the depth of plowing varies m 
diibrent soils and for different purposes. The average 
depth may be considered as five inches, but no direction 
on this subject will be found universally applicable. 
Three of the most eminent practical fermers with whom 
I am acquainted here, plow not more than three inches; 
bat the surfiiee mould, in these cases, is very thin, and 
the under stratum is a cold, clammy chalk." Mr. Col- 
nan observes, in reference to these, and some other ex- 
amples where even shallower plowing had been prae- 
tloed, that *' they are well worth considering. I do not 
aadeietand," he says, « that these practices at all mill- 
tato against the advantages to be obtained from subsoil- 
lag. In cases where subsoiling and thorough draining 
are not ipplied, this shallow plowing maybe preferred, 
as the mingling of the cold and inert subsoil with so 
thin a snriiMse of vegetable mould, would donbtlem be 
prqfudieial, at least for a length of time." 

But, says Mr. Colman, the general rale in England, 
** whea the soil admits of it, and manure is abundant, is 



that of rather deep plowing^-flve or six inehee is the 
average; in many cases much more than this. Ther 
loam, or vegetable mould, la without question, the 
great source or medium of nourishment to the plants. 
Be it more or lees deep, it is alwaya safe to go to the 
bottom of this, and by gradually loosening a partion of 
the subsoil, or lower stratum, and incorporating it with 
the mould, and rendering it accessible to the air and 
light, it acquires the nature of mould, and the whole 
arable surfece is enriched." 

As to the manner of turning the fnifow-sliee, we are 
informed that two modes are adopted— « the one to lay 
the Airrow-slice entirely flat, shutting iU edge exactly 
in by the edge of its neighbor; the other to lay it at an 
inclination of 45 degprees, lapping the one upon the 
other." Mr. Colman thinks the former mode, « where 
land is to be sown with grass-seed, and as the phrase is 
with us, laid down, is, undoubtedly, to be preferredy** 
and he is inclined to the opinion that this mode is pre^ 
ferable in the United Srates for any grain crop; bat he 
adds, (what is evidently important,) that the higher 
temperature which prevails in the United States may 
be expected sooner to decompose the vegetable mat- 
ter thus pressed down, «and thus sooner furnish a 
pabulum for the growing plants, than in a climate 
where, in a much lower and more even temperature, 
the decomposition cannot be expected to take place so 
rapidly.^' He statesj however, that the mode of turn • 
ing the furrow-slice at an angle of 46 degrees, which 
evidently leaves the ground more loose, and exposes a 
larger portion of it to the air, is generally preferred in 
England. He describes this mode : — << To avoid havinip 
any of the grass protrude itself between the furrow-sli- 
ces, they have here, what I iiave never seen in the Uni- 
ted States, [we have seen it here, in the hands of one 
or two Englishmen,] a skim colter, that is a miniature 
plow-share, or blade, placed under the beam, and so 
ac^usted as to cut an edge from the furrow-slice as it 
is turned over; this piece so cut off, at once droppinip 
down, and being buried under the furrow-slice as it goea 
over. The consequence is that there is no gram on the 
edge of the furrow-slice to show itself, and great neat- 
ness is therefore given to the whole work." He de- 
scribes another mode of plowing which he has some* 
times seen practiced, " by which the fiirrow-slice is not 
merely lifted, bat may be said to be rolled over, or 
twisted in a sort of bag fashion." This was thought to 
be ** principally owing to the form of the mould-board» 
for no worlcman could have done it with a straight or 
convex form of mould-board. It would seem to render 
the soil more friable and loose; but every departure 
from a straight line, or wedge form of the. mould- 
board, evidently must increase the drought." 

Mr. Colman remarks that — <<the great obsject of the 
English fermers, in plowing, seems to be the thorough 
pulverization of the soil." It seems reasonable that 
this should be the primary object every where. They 
plow and scarify and harrow their lands repeated- 
ly. The propriety of the practice of breaking and tear- 
ing out the turf, bringing the gram and roots to the sur- 
face, that they may be raked up and burned or carried 
away, Mr. C. deems quite questionable. It may, he 
admits, be a good mode of getting rid of the couch, or 
twitch grass, (Fritiewn reperuy) which in many instan- 
ces is exceedingly troublesome; " but " he says «< where 
it is a mere clover ley, or an old gram pasture or mea- 
dow, the taking out or removing the vegetable matter 
seems to be a serious waste." 

The advantages of subsoil plowing, Mr. Colman 
thinks are very considerable. Its advantages over very 
deep plowing with a plow of common construction, are 
that in the one case the cold and inert soil is brought to 
the surface, '< In a condition unsuited to the purposes of 
vegetation, and that much time and expense are lost be- 
fore it can be restored to fertility ;" but in the other 
case, the substratum is gradually brought to intermin- 
gle with the top soil, and cultivation is not interrupted, 
but rather benefited by the intermixture. *' Another 
and very great advantage derived ih>m subsoiling," says 
Mr. C, " is in the admission of air and heat to the 
loosened soil, by which it is improved, and better sob- 
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■erves the purposes of vegetation, and at the same time, 
opportunity is i^iven for the free expansion of the roots 
of the plant." Another advantai^e still, Is the oppor- 
tonity afforded on some lands for the rain-water to pass 
off freely. 

Several cuts of plows of various kinds, as well as 
other implements used for working^ the soil, such as 
l^rubbers, scarifiers of different kinds, harrows, kc, are 
given, followed by a chapter of "general remarks 

ON THE U^S OF AORI CULTURAL MACHINERY;'' in 

which is some excellent observations, showing that 
machinery not only lightens labor and increases pro- 
duction, but has also a favorable and happy effect on the 
ivoials and health of society. But having already ex- 
tended our review to a great length, we are compelled 
to pass over the remainder of the number without fur- 
ther comment. The perusal of it has increased our 
confidence in the ability of Mr. Golman to execute the 
task he has undertaken, not only according to the origi- 
nal plan devised by himself, but at the same time in a 
manner which will, in the end, leave no ground for 
complaint. He will fbrm a work, which in point of 
interest to the general reader, will be unequalled in its 
kind, and yet one which will lack nothing of the essen- 
tials to value as a compendium of practical facts. 

We are informed that Part VI is now in press. Pub- 
lished by A. D. Phelps, Bostou. 



6HEEP AND WOOL 



We have lately received so many communications on 
this subject, that we are under the necessity of condens- 
ing several of them into one chapter. 

From Mr. John Brown, of Akron, Ohio, we have a 
letter from whiclk we give the following extracts : 

** I think that really good, line sheep may be found 
in flocks called Merino, and those called Saxon, (and I 
have experience of both,) and I aak, if either of these 
breeds possess any valuable trait, if that particular trait 
may not be preserved in their posterity, while the bad 
traita may be in a great measure bred out? I absolutely 
know, from my own experience, that this may be done; 
and for this very reason, I consitler the few good Saxon 
sheep in the country as invaluable, on account of Ihe 
qnality of their wool. I have no desire to get up a new 
excitement about the Saxon name, but I should be glad 
to see the wool-growing community give so much at- 
tention to the subject, as to be able to discern a good 
animal fh>m a very mean one. I know of thousands of 
wool-growers all over the country, who are keeping 
flocks whose wool will not average yearly thirty-five 
cents per pound, while at the same time they might 
easily get as much and more wool than they now do, 
that would be worth yearly in ready cash, seventy cents 
per pound. [Is not this rather a <<large " calculation? — 
£d.] This is abundantly capable of proof from actual 
sales made for the last ten years; but it can only be 
done by candid and careful comparison, sufficient to 
make persons tolerable judges of sheep and wool. 

" I will mention some Saxon and some Merino floeks, 
as they are called, in which may be fonnd a goodly 
number of animals such as no sensible and honetl man 
can object to. I mention only a few fk^m which might 
be selected good animals to breed from- 

«The flock of Mr. Samuel Whitman, of West Hart- 
ford, Ct., are of good constitution, good form, very 
fine, and have thick heavy fleeces. The choicest ani- 
mals I have ever seen, were either bred by Mr. Whit- 
man, or are the descendants of sheep bred by him. The 
flock of Mr. John Marvin, of Woodbury, Litchfield 
county, Ct., cannot be exceeded for constitution, and 
they have very heavy fleeces, though the fleeces are 
not quite so uniform, nor quite so fine, as those of Mr. 
Whitman's flock. Thefloc^ofMr. Charles B. Smith, 
of Wolcottville, Ct., strong^ resembles that of Whit- 
man, in all points, and were, to some extent, derived 
from it. Mr. Smith is a judicious breeder, and his 
sheep are excellent. The flock of Mr. Thomaa Swift, 
of South Amenia, Dutchess eoaiity> N. Y., combine to 



a great extent, all that can be desirable in fine sheep ; 
viz: fiaiir sice, good constitution, good weight of fleeee, 
and an excellent quality of wool. I have seen some 
choice animals from Vernon, Oneida county, N. T., 
but have not been able to examine whole floeka, which 
is the true way of judging for breeders. So much for 
Saxon flocks. 

« I will now mention some that are called Merino, 
(no matter what they are,) which have a good number 
of animals in each of the kinds I have deseril>ed— that 
is, heavy, fine fleeces of real toool- The floeks of 
Messrs. Samuel Patterson, Samuel Cole, Wm. Brownleey 
Matthew McKeever, — McDowall, Wm. More, John 
Rankin, and others, in Washington county. Pa. Messrs. 
John Smart, John Hall, and others, In Beaver county, 
Pa., Messrs. Jesse Edgington, Talbot Hammond, of 
Brook county, Va., Messrs. George Purciell, Joseph 
Morgan, Richard Ridgley, — Gilmer, and others, in 
Ohio county, Va., Adam Hlldebtand, and Thomas No- 
ble, of Stark county, Ohio. 

" The noise about a great deal of animal oil to pre- 
serve the health of sheep and the wool trom dead tndtf 
is a superflne humbug. Every healthy animal, in good 
condition, has enough of It to meet all the wan<e of the 
manufkctnrer and iht consumer. For a sheep to be very 
black or yolky, does not prove it to be a good animal, 
hardy, heavily wooled, fine, or fit to breeilfrom. Some 
very choice animals are heavily coated with yolk, white 
others of equal worth are nM so; as many often are 
seen in the same flock, and all of one blood." 

From Mr. J. S. Petti bone, of Manchester, Vt., we 
have a letter, accompanying some samples of wool. 
Several of the samples are from very old ewes, which, 
on account of their blood and qualities, are kept to rear 
lambs. He states that he has a *< hospital flock** of a 
dozen, all of which are over ten years old— one Is /!/- 
teen this spring, and another will he nineteen in July 
next. The latter he says was from an ewe purchased la 
1822, of the Humphrey importation. All of them, he 
says, are in good oriter, and bid fair to rear lambs this 
season. The two oldest reared lambs last season, sam* 
pies of the wool of which are sent. The wool is good. 
The last year's lamb, (a buck,) from the fifteen yea; 
old ewe, weighed 153 lbs. on the 3d of March last. 
The three oldest ewes, he states, '' when in their prime, 
averaged over five lbs. of wool each, and reared a 
lamb.'> He thinks they will this season average over 
three pounds each, of clean wool. Mr. P. thinks these 
ewes by no means *< too old to be profitable. It is," 
he say?, '*much less expensive to rear a buck from a 
gooil blooded old ewe, than to send SOO miles and pay 
from $25 to $200 for a buek that may prove to be of 
little value." The ages of Mr. P.'s ewes are certainly 
remarkable, and show not only the tendency of the 
Spanish sheep Uf longevity, but the good care that has 
attended them. Mr. S. makes some good remarks in 
regard to selecting sheep for breeders. He thinks par- 
ticular attention should be given to the evenness of the 
fleece as to quality. He says the shoulder is not unfire- 
quently fine, when other parts of the fleece are coarse ' 
that the coane flank, with an occasional coarse hair, 
shows impurity of blood." He says '* it is the long 
staple, thickly set, that makes a great fleece," and thai 
this kind of fleece may be produced *' fine, soft, silky, 
and free from gum." 

To destroy ticks, while the fleece is on, Mr. P. di- 
rects to scatter Scotch raufi* among the wool, and after 
they are sheared, to dip them in a decoction of tobacco^ 
which, he says, will kill the ticks and prevent the scab. 
The " grub in the head," he thinks does but little injuiy 
to sheep that are well fed. He says he has tried vari- 
ous prescriptions to prevent the egg being deposited. 
He has tarred the noses of the sheep, and blown snuff 
up the nostrils, but all failed. But at last, he has found 
a '< sure remedy." '< It is the same the Dutchman used 
to make his horse slick. He rubbed the horse's back 
with the oats he had breathed on over night." The 
secret, of course, lies in giving plenty of food. [For 
our own ideas on the sheep-bot, or ** grub in the he«d,^ 
see last vol., page 285.] 
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A correspondent at Cornwall, Vt., with the sii^nature 
of « A Subscriber," sends an article on the Sheep of 
Vermont, together with handsome samples of wool, 
which he states are "trom prize ewes exhibited at 
Yergennes, and at New-York city, in October laitt,*' 
now in his possession. 

In regard to the introduction of the Spanish sheep 
into this country, and the advantages which hare ac- 
crued therefrom, the writer well remarks, that — « for- 
men are more indebted to such men as Jar vis, Hum- 
phrey, and Livingston, than to some men of greater 
pretensions, who, in watching the shifting currents of 
popular opinion, lose sight of the agricultural interest." 
He thinks the natural advantages of Vermont are gresA 
for producing wool, and that some of the flocks will 
compare well with those of other states, « yet as a 
whole there is need of vast improvement." He states 
that the last census of Vermont showed that she pos- 
sessed « about 1,700,000 sheep," and that the average 
weight of the fleeces « is two pounds and three ounces." 
[We suppose this to include lambs, as they were gene- 
rally included in the census. This lessens the average 
considerably.] He sets the price of their wool at thirty 
cents per pound, for the last five years, which gives for 
each sheep, "sixty-five cents" per year. For the 
" surplus" sheep, he says, the fiurmers have usually ob- 
tained from 83 to 150 cents per head. Thus in many 
cases the profits of sheep -husbandry are small. But, 
<< by a judicious application of means," he thinks « the 
net profits of the sheep of Vermont can be doubled." 
The means are, breeding from sheep of the best quali- 
ties. « For this purpose," he says, « the best flocks in 
the country should be examined ; agricultural papers, 
and treatises on sheep should be consulted." In this 
connexion he recommends MorrelPs '< American Shep- 
herd." Suitable shelter and food are also mentioned as 
among the requisites to improvement. A cross with a 
good Merino buck, he thinks, « will add from eight to 
twelve ounces to the weights of each fleece, in ordinary 
flocks." He mentions the flock of A. L. Bingham, of 
Cornwall, as one of excellence. 

8. N. Ha WES sends us an account of the flock of 
Ttler Sticknet, Shoreham, Vt., which he thinks a 
very good one, Mr. Stickney. it is stated, bred the 
Merino bucks Fortune and Vermont Hero, which have 
heretofore been noticed in the Cultivator. 



We have received from Mr. John H. Nettleton> 
of Watertown, Ct., several samples of Merino wool 
from his flock. Mr. N. exhibited some excellent bucks 
at the N. Y. State Show at Utica, and from all we can 
learn, his flock is a g^od one. 

We have also received several samples from Mr. J. S. 
PsTTiBONE, Manchester, Vt. They show well as to 
fineness, and are particularly clean and white. Among 
others we notice some very fine and handsome samples 
taken from an ewe, nineteen years old. She reared a 
lamb last season and is expected to do the same the pre- 
sent year. A few days since we saw fourteen head of 
Mr. Pettibone's sheep, which had been purchased by 
Dr. MiLLEB, of Cortland. We examined several of 
them which we thought very good animals— the wool 
long, soft, and white. 

SORE LIPS IN SHEEP. 

In reply to L. N., Chatauque Co., (see current vol. p. 
69,) Mr. Reed Bubritt states that he has had that 
disease among his sheep this winter, and cured it by ap- 
plying a little tar, with a small wooden paddle, and 
afterwards giving the sheep in their feed-troughs a 
mixture of two parts salt with one of rosin. , The sheep 
got well in a short time, and have had no s^ptoms of 
the disease since. 

PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 

Mr. Reed Burbitt suggests that it would be proper 
for the New-York State Ag. Society to require that all 
sheep entered for premiums, should be in the same situa- 
tioa at to their fleece— that is, that all should be shorn 



the season they are exhibited, or that none of them 
should be. He thinks that no fair comparison can be 
made between a sheep with a fleece of fifteen or sixteen 
months growth, and one that had been shorn within 
three months of the time of exhibition. The length 
of wool in one case, he thinks, disguises the shape and 
size of the animal, by which deception the judges or 
committees are often led to make a different decision 
from what they would do were all the subjects of com- 
petition under the same circumstances. 



FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

We have received an able article on this subject firom 
Mr. J. T. Nathobst, Mt. Heathy, Hamilton county, 
Ohio. The chief object of the communication is to 
show that the idea of our correspondent << Grazier," 
in reference to the non-contagionsness of foot-rot, is 
erroneous. As we have already published several arti- 
cles in reply to this position of «Orazier%" and also 
given our own views of the subject, it seems to us that 
nothing further is needed to correct that error. We 
however make a short extract from Mr. N.'s letter, 
which will be read with interest : 

« In the year 1829, my fiither bought four hundred 
sheep in Saxony for the government in Sweden, my 
native country. He had previously on hand over one 
hundred Spanish Merinos, also a Royal flock. When 
the Saxons arrived at their destination, (my father's 
farm,) they were sadly affected with foot rot; perhaps 
brought on by being driven a great distance over alter- 
nately hard and muddy roads, if not caught from diseased 
sheep while travelling. The Saxons were kept strictly 
apart from the Spanish Merinos; nevertheless, in a short 
time, the disease in its worst shape broke out among 
the latter. We accounted for it by the Ihct that they 
had been driven through the same lane to the pasture." 

Mr. N. states that the foot-rot had never been known 
in Sweden till its introduction as above described. 



INTLUENOB OF STOOKS ON GSAFT& 



L. TucKEB, Esq. — ^I notice at page 368 of your 
December number, an article upon the Influence of the 
stock upon the graft. The remarks as to a dwarf or 
slow-growing stock retarding the development of the 
scion, and a vigorous growing stock advancing its de- 
velopment, are foots so long proven that they admit of 
no argument. But the writer, as well as many of his 
predecessors, is entirely in error when be ventures the 
assertion that << Grafts do not affect Vie stock j that is, 
the scion does not impart any of its distinctive qualities 
to the part of the tree below the point of insertion,** and 
that " ii appears clear, therrfore, that during the life 
of the individual, the point of junction formed by the 
meeting of the stock and the scion j constitutes a line of 
demarcation, a cross which the ir^uence of either can- 
not pas»»** 

In proof that there exists a certain degree of influence, 
I will now state that if a bud or graft of the Prunus 
ChamoBcerasa, or Siberian Weeping Cherry, is inserted 
in a stock of the Mazzard, it will cause its roots to be- 
come fibrous, whereas naturally they are very deficient 
in fibres, and if a bud or scion of a peach tree that is 
diseased by the yellows, is inserted in a healthy peach 
stock, it will impart the disease to the stock, and any 
shoots which afterwards spring from the stock below 
« the line of d^ar cation " will be diseased. As to an 
apricot scion producing plums, that is out of the ques- 
tion, and the Philadelphia gentleman who supposes so 
has forgotten as to the stone he planted, or he may 
have planted an apricot stone that failed to vegetate, 
while a plum stone planted or accidentally dropped 
there, may have sprung i#. At all events no such 
transmutation could take place any more readily than 
could the silly supposition of wheat changing to chess, 
or that a cow could produce a colt as its progeny. 

Wm. R. Pbince. 

Princes Nurseries, Flushing, Feb. 10, 1846. 
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Dowvnro's fruits utd fruit-trees of amerioa 



Ms. Downing, by hif admirable and excellent works 
on Horticulture, has become a public bene£sctor, and 
his reputation, as a native author, is a matter of lively 
pride to thousands of his countrymen. I shall there- 
fore feel no delicacy in making a few remarks on his 
works, in the pages of the Cultivator. 

His volumes on Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture, have created a new era in rural taste in 
this country. Over the whole country, it is plainly 
seen that, from the publication of these books, the dawn 
of real taste in cottages and grounds commenced. The 
^elegant, the gracefiil and the expressive, — before so 
dim and obscure, — ^Mr. Downing has rendered clear and 
significant to the eyes of his countrymen. 

But I wish to speak now more especially of his last 
work, the ** Fruito and Fruit Trees of America.'' 

This is his most useful and moet laborious work; and 
after a pretty intimate acquaintance with all the best 
English and Continental works on Pomology, I must 
express my humble opinion that it is by far Uie most 
perfect treatise on the subject ever issued. I am as- 
sured by the publishers that^ve large editiona have been 
■old since its first issue— « success which has no parallel 
in any work in gardening literature. It has penetrated 
to every part of this country. Its adaptation to our 
soil and climate, its systematic arrangement, the mi- 
mite practical observation evinced in every page, and 
above all, its clear and perspicuous style, have contribu- 
ted to its great popularity. They will contribute every 
day more and more to its greater nsefiilness. 

I have noticed, however, in some quarters, a strong 
disposition to attack this invaluable work on Pomology 
—Ho distort its meaning, and deny its merits. Because 
a work which every one admits, from the very nature 
of its subject, must embrace errors, really does contain 
some, this small party of fiisilleers have opened their 
warfare against it. They have affected to deny its 
figicts, condemn its heresies, and decry its want of origi- 
nality. 

Unfortunately they have nearly all belonged to a 
class so evidently interested in disproving certain home- 
truths in this work— certain habits of miscalling sorts — 
dealing in spurious kinds— and cultivating in a misera- 
ble manner, (by which only we poor consumers snifer,) 
that their motives have been understood by the public 
at large. 

" Envy will merit, like its shade purrae, 
But like the shadow proves the sabstanee true.*' 

The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America have attracted 
eminent attention abroad. A late number of the Lon- 
don Gkurdener's Chronicle contains flattering commenda- 
tions of the work from the pens of Lindley and Thomp- 



The master "hirajf " with which Downing is charged 
by some of his critics, is that of attacking the the- 
ory of Knight and others, respecting the duration qf 
varieiiei of fruit. He swept away with a clean stroke, 
the whole fabric raised by the late ingenious President 
of the London Horticultural Society, which was based 
on the idea that a given sort only lasts as long as its 
original or parent tree. 

It must be very gratifying to Downing, and disoom- 
flting to his critics, to see a late leading article in the 
first Horticultural paper in England, and written by the 
moet distinguished of scientific horticulturists, Profes- 
sor Lindley, who takes precisely the same ground on 
this « heresy,'* as that first taken by Downing, in the 
appendix to his work on Fmits. 

I hope you will allow me space for the following 
tndef and pithy extract from the Professor's article: 

<< We regard the notion that the races of plants wear 
out, as utterly baseless and visionary. It is very singu- 
lar that not one of all those writers, who liave been fa- 
tiguing the public eye, should have perceived that the 
very few foots on which they rely are susceptible of a 
much more simple interpretation than that given by Mr. 
Knight, and caught up by themselves. It is marvellous 
that they should have imagined that the common sense^ 



to say nothing of science, of the intelligent cultivators 
of the present day should accept for trutti such an extra* 
ordinary exhibition of folle reasoning. One would 
think all death or disease was exclusively the conse- 
quence of old age." 

Here is Mr. Downing's greatest heresy proved to be 
ultra-orthordox ! And now that I have proved myself 
one of his ardent admirers and disciples, I am 

Respectfully yours, J. J. Kino. 

New-York, March 17,. 1846. 



CULTURE OF CARROTS. 



Mr. Tuckex — This subject is too generally deemed 
of minor importance to the farmer, and of more trouble 
than profit; but from eight years experience, the writer 
of this article is convinced tliat it is worthy the atten- 
tion of all cultivators of the soil, as a source of profit, 
and as a means of increasing the health of man and 
beast. 

From 1000 to 2000 bushels of carrots may be raised per 
acre, on good land — 1000 bushels per acre might be as 
common a yield as 40 bushels of com. My method of 
sowing and cultivating this crop is described in the March 
number of the Cultivator for 1839. [On reference, we 
find Mr. Meacham^s mode is in substance as follows ; — 
First, the ground is plowed very deep— manured the 
year previous with " long manure " and « hog manure,'* 
quantity not stated — ^the furrows are harrowed level. 
Seed is sown by hand. Furrows for the seed are made by 
the hoe, the edge being reversed, twenty inches apart — 
the seed dropp^ from dishes held in one hand, taking 
out the seed with the other, and being carefiil to liold 
the hand close to the ground to prevent the wind ih)m 
blowing it away. Covered with the hoe — giving only 
a slight covering, which Mr. M. thinks is best, as he 
believes a shower of rain will bring up the seed with- 
out any covering, if the soil is loose and light — thinks 
the seed is often lost by deep covering; brushes th» ^ 
ground over with the hoe as soon as the carrots begin 
to come up; when they get well up, plows among the 
rows with a horse, << again and again." When har- 
vested, nms a strong team and plows as near the out- 
side rows as possible, and deep turning the fbrrows 
from the rows; the hands follow alter, and pull the 
carrots out with the hands. — ^Ed.] 

All kinds of soil, except wet, will produce good car- 
rots. They may be sowed from the middle of April 
till the middle of June — probably first of May is the best 
time. For a number of years post, I have raised from 
1000 to 1500 bushels per year. On rich soil, they will 
frequently grow to the size of five inches in diameter 
at the crown, and ih>m one to two feet in length. They 
are profitable for every kind of live stock — more espe- 
cially for milch cows in the foil, winter, and spring. I 
have known work horses kept throughout winter on 
carrots and hay, and they enjoyed good health and per- 
formed well. 

I can give some facts which are definite -and to the 
point, in regard to the importance and profit of carrot- 
raising. 

Mr. David Bennett, a neighbor of mine, a judicious 
former of some 60 or 70 years of age, having never 
learned the value of carrots, thought them, as do many 
others, beneath the notice of the former? Last spring, 
he consented to cultivate six square rods, on condition 
that I would sow them, which I did. The season was 
dry, yet he harvested over 50 bushels of carrots from 
the ground, which is over 1,300 bushels per acre. He 
fed them at the rate of half a bushel per day, divided 
between a forrow cow of ordinary size, and a farrow 
heifer, three years old past. He commenccl feeding 
them the first day of December last, and the result is, 
he has made since that time, from the cow and heifor, 
130 poimds of good butter, besides having plenty of 
good milk for two persons through the winter — an in- 
crease of more than half the quantity of slops for the 
pigs, a saving of more than half the usual quantity of 
hay fed to his cows, and his cows are in better health 
and better flesh. His butter is of better color and flavor^ 
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tad of oouTM in better demand in Ihe market. He new 
aifreea with me in regard to the importance of this aub- 
ject to the fkrming community. 

If there are 300,000 farmers in this state who will con- 
sent to try this experiment the present season, and 
make a fair report on or before the first of March next, 
I have no doubt the result would be equally fovorable. 

Again, Mr. Sherwood, of Richland, an enterprising 
young fiurmer, at my solicitation, promised to sow one- 
fourth of an acre. He reporte<l to me yesterday. He 
obtained a yield of over 1,700* bushels per acre. [It 
may not be amiss to inquire how the yield was com- 
puted — whether by measure or by weight? If by mea- 
sure, great care would be necessary or the yield would 
be overrated. Weight is unquestionably the £airest cri- 
terion. The Massachusetts rule, we think, is sixty lbs. 
for a bushel. — ^£d.] 

I might go on and multiply instances— indeed I have 
liever known an instance where the experiment has 
been fiaithftilly tried, that has not resulted in abundant 
satisfaction. I respectfully request every cultivator of 
the soil in this state, to sow and cultivate in the best 
manner, the present season, on a good rich soil, at least 
a few rods of carrots. Let this be done, and we shall 
not hear so frequently of a scarcity and high price of 
hay and butter. Thomas S. Mxacham. 

'Richland, N. F., Jpril 4, 184b. 



WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK 



To enable herbivorous animals to assimilate their 
food, it is necessary that the nutriment should be dis- 
seminated through sufficient bulk to give distention to 
the bowels during the process of digestion. In addition 
to bulk, ruminating animals require also food of a fi- 
brous nature to enable them to chew the cud — a func- 
tion which experience proves is essential to health. 

Green herbage is undoubtedly the food best adapted to 
^ the natural wants of these animals. It has been remark- 
ed by a sensible writer on this subject, Mr. W. C. 
Spooner, that good grass is the only kind of food in 
which nutriment, bulk, and succulence are combined in 
the proportions exactly suited to their habits. But in 
many situations where the wants of man render the 
keeping of stock indiapensible, it is impossible to supply 
them at all times with what may be considered their 
most natural food; and for this, we must therefore adopt 
the most proper substitute. 

Dried herbage of the kind which in its green state is 
jDiost congenial to animals, is unquestionably the most 
suitable for the principal, or bulky part of their food 
during the time in which artificial support is required. 
Hence, hay properly made, from tlie most nutritive 
gsasses, and from clover, is first to be chosen. But even 
with the best of hay, something morels required to form 
for the animal a perfectly natural food. Succulence is 
wanting, and in most dry fodder there is a deficiency of 
nutriment. 

It is, of course, an olitject for the farmer to grow such 
crops as will furnish food for his stock at the least ex- 
pense ; but as circumstances in regard to soil, climate, 
fcc, vary much, no rule of universal application can be 
laid down. The cereal grains, on account of the large 
proportion of nutriment which they contain, will id- 
ways be profitably cultivated and used to a greater or 
less extent. And so far as the production of food for 
stock is required, Indian com will take the first rank 
among grain-crops, in all situations adapted to its culture. 

The deficiency of nutriment in any kind of dry fod- 
der, may be supplied by adding to the animal's allow- 
ance, a due proportion of some kind of grain; but to 
furnish the animal with food most congenial to its natu- 
ral habits, the addition of something more succulent 
would doubtless in many cases be of advantage. Hay 
or straw, with moderate quantities of grain, in some 
form, together with juicy vegetables, furnish the best 
substitute for grass. 

In this country, potatoes, tumeps, carrots, beets, &c. 
are sometimas cultivated, either for iattening animals, 
or ai auxiliaries to diy food in wintering stock. The 



question is often asked, which of these articles can bo 
most profitably grown by the farmer? and as be<-> 

fore suggested, the answer must depend on several cir- 
cumstances. The writer has had some experience in 
cultivating and using all these vegetables, and a few of 
the conclusions induced by this experience will b« 
btiefly stated. 

1. On cold and rough soils, or those of only medium 
and inferior quality, the potatoe is to be preferred. 

2. On warm, rich soils, the carrot is most profitable. 

3. Between beets and tnmeps, the latter should be 
chosen for the more thin soils and a cool climate, and 
the former for a deeper soil and a more warm and arid 
climate. 

According to the estimates made by Thaer, Yeit, and 
others, (and which it may be observed are anppoxtiad 
generally by the writer's experience,) of the compaia-> 
tive value of these vegetables, two bushels of potatoes 
are equivalent in feeding animals to three bushels of 
beets, or to three of ruta-baga, four of white tumeps, 
or two and three-fourths of carrots — allowing the same 
weight per bushel for each. Some estimate the eazsot 
equal to the potatoe, weight for weight. 

On rough and thin soils, potatoes can be cultivated 
with much less labor than either of the other vegala- 
bles named, and there are but few situations where a yield 
of at least two hundred bushels per aere may not be ob» 
tained. This would be equal to three hundred bushels 
of beets or ruta-baga, or four hundred of white tumeps; 
and yet we are confident we have raised from two to 
three hundred bushels of potatoes per asre, in sitnatioas 
where neither beets, tumeps, nor earrots would hava 
given a greater yield, though the cost of cultivation 
would have been considerably more. 

But on soils exactly adapted to carrots, a yield can bs 
obtained so much greater than is afforded by potatoes, 
as to throw the balance decidedly in favor of the for* 
mer. 

Carrots may be sown fh>m the 10th of April to ths 
1st of June, though on light and dry soils, we should 
prefer sowing them as early as the ground is found to 
have acquired a sufficient degree of heat to cause the 
seed to vegetate. Beets may be sown from the first to 
the 20th of May— raU-baga ih)m the 20th May to 10th 
June — and flat or common white tumeps, from the 20th 
July to 10th August. The chief advantage of raising 
the latter for stock, consists in the lateness of the sea- 
pon at which it admits of being sown— frequently occu- 
pying land from which a crop of hay or rye may have 
been taken the same season. They are very useful for 
cattle and sheep the fore part of winter, though their 
real value is thought to be fifty per cent, less Uian po- 
tatoes. 

Carrots, beets, and tumeps are sown to best advaa> 
tage with a machine. A good machine will do ths 
work better than it can be done by hand, and with a 
great saving of labor. After the ground is well pre- 
pared, a man will sow or plant from an acre to two 
acres in a day — according to the distance between the 
rows. Carrots will bear thick planting. Mr. Rislbt^ 
of Chatauque county, a successful competitor for ths 
premiums on this crop offered by the N. Y. State Atf. 
Society, makes his rows about ten inches apart. 1^ 
however, it is desired to use the horse-hoe or cultivator 
in managing the crop, a greater distance must be given, 
— say twenty to twenty •two inches. Where the use of 
implemenu drawn by a horse are resorted to, it is obvU 
ous that more space must be allowed between the rowvi 
than the carrots require ; but this ol;|jection may be in a 
good degree counteracted by sowing two rows as nei« 
together as will just allow the working of a hoe betwe«i 
them, leaving the alternate spaces sufficiently wide to ad- 
mit the harrow or cultivator. The plants should stand m 
the row at about the distance of three inches. The 
white Belgian carrot is most easily grown, but isthoughit 
to be less nutritive than the yellow varieties. 

Beets and rata-baga should be sown in rows, at ths 
distance of two feet, and thinned to a foot apart in the 
row. After having been gone over with the hoe ones 
or twice and carefully thinned, the cultivator will do 
ths working, if iwoperly ussd. In iaet it is only 
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niy at any time to use the hoe in working dose to the 
row. It if not beat to thin either beeta or carrota till they 
l^et well into leaf, aa they are liable to the attack of 
inaects, particularly the tumep flea or <<fly," and the 
TariouB kinda of ** cat worma." The best protection 
against the fly which we have eyer tried, ia a iprink- 
ling of piaster, air-slacked lime or ashes, while the 
plants are wet with dew, so that the dnat will adhere 
to them and form a crust. 



OAPAHOITIBS or OBOBaiA. 



Ma. Tucxxa — ^The great improTements that >have 
baen made in our world, and are still making in Agri- 
culture and all the mechanic arts, are calculated to cheer 
the heart of erery friend to our race, and we wond^ 
liow any being can live at this time and not fSsel a deep 
interest in these great matters, and a deaire to contri- 
bute something, if it is ever so little, to so good a cause. 
In Georgia we have made a very prodigal use of the ma- 
ny good things with which Providence has blessed us. 
Tills is wrong, morally wrong. We ought to turn 
everything to the best advantage, and if possible leave 
the country in a better condition than we found it. 
Another race of men will come after us, and they will 
want land and timber too, aa well as we, and aa Just men, 
we ought to leave something for them. But we are by 
our improper conduct, doing posterity a great injury 
without benefitting ourselves, for our wasteful ways are 
no advantage to ua, but the contrary. But notwith- 
itanding all our waateAil ways, and prodigal doings, 
we can yet do well enough in Georgia, if wa can wean 
ourselves from our bad habits. 

A great portion of our land can be reclaimed by pro- 
per management, and a good many things can be profit- 
ably cultivated that hitherto have received little or no 
attention. We can make wheat and flour in Georgia 
good enough for any body, and the people are in a fidr 
way to convince themselves that Uiey can produce the 
article in great abundance, for from everything we can 
learn on the subject, there was as much wheat sowed 
last fall as has ever been sowed in any two years before, 
and there is little doubt but what sug^r can be profitably 
cultivated in half the state, and the other half is blessed 
with water-power in abundance, and other great advan- 
tages. 

Wool and ailk can be produced in Georgia as cheap 
perhaps as they can anywhere. Rye does not do well 
here, but barley does extremely well, and if the crop 
is profitable anywhere it can be made so here. On 
suitable land barley grows so thick and fine that it 
looka as though there waa no room for any more on the 
ground. The sweet potato too does extremely well 
here, and it is certainly one of the most valuable roots 
In the whole world, and yet it is not cultivated to that 
•xtent that we think it should be. Almost every 
planter in Georgia cultivatea sweet potatoes, but there 
are but few that cultivate the article for stock, and this 
is what we think every planter in Georgia ought to do. 
Every body knows that sweet potatoea are good for 
hogs, cows, and sheep, and that the article can be pro- 
duced in great quantities, and yet it is not done. It is 
thought that cows fed on sweet potatoea give better 
tnilk, and more of it, than those fed on any other food 
we have in this country, and some think that hoga will 
Ihtten as faat on potatoea aa they will on com, but 
whether this is correct or not, there is little doubt but 
hogs thrive better or faster on com and potatoes, or on 
peaa and potatoes, than they do on either com or peaa, 
or both corn or peas. In every pea field that is intend- 
ed for hogs, there ought to be a potato-patcli that the 
hogs may get both peas and potatoes at the same time, 
and if the people would adopt the plan of feeding hogs 
partly on peas or com, and partly on potatoes, they 
would doubtless find the plan a good one. If potatoes 
are left in the ground they will keep good enough for 
hogs, in that condition, a long time,' sometimes almost 
or quite through the winter, and by leaving them in the 
patch and turning the hogs in, we get clear of digging. 



which ia a eonsiderable Job. Perhapa the beat plan is 
to tun both hoga and sheep into the potato-patch at the 
same time, that when the hogs root up more potatoes 
than they eat, the sheep can take care of them. 

We poaseas many important advantages in Georgia, 
and if the spirit of improvement that is abroad in the 
world extenda here, and the people abandon their old 
wasteful habita, G^rgia can yet'beooraeoneof themoat 
desirable countries in the world. We have a suAoienl 
variety of climate and soil to produce almost every- 
thing that is produced in the world; we, in fact, hava 
so many advantages that we don't appreciate or improve 
any of them as we should do, but sometime we hope 
the people will wake up on the subject of improvement 
and divide the honors and profits that are to be derived 
from these things. A. £. Ebnxst. 

Bibb Co., Ga,y 1846. 
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Unless compelled by scarcity of winter food, wa 
should not generally tum stock to paature till the graaa 
had started so as to afford what farmers call " a good 
bite." If animals only get a little grrass, and that of a 
watery and innutritious nature, aa the first growth gene- 
rally is, it takes away the appetite for other food without 
giving much nourishment in its place. Besides, grasa- 
lands, while in a soft or unsettled state, are injured by 
being trodden or poached by stock. This is perhaps 
the greatest objection to turning out early, or before tba 
soil gets firm; though sheep, from their comparative 
lightness, do much less injury than heavy stock. 

Clover and timothy are generally much ii^jured by 
early feeding. Red-top. and blue-grass are more hardy, 
and fh>m their habits tend to unite the soil and make a 
firm sod. On this account, soils set in theae grasses 
may be pastured, if dry, at almost any season, without 
much injury. 

To check the too laxative tendency which young graas 
sometimes has, it is best to give stock a foddering of 
hay at night, for a while after they are turned out; and 
in case of storms, they should have the benefit of shel- 
ter. 

Sheep may be pastured on rye for a short time, if it 
is pretty forward, without ii^ury to the crop, and with 
very great advantage to the sheep, especially to nursing 
ewes. In case of a scarcity of other feed they may be 
turned on dry meadows. If not too heavily stocked, 
we do not think the yield of hay is much lessened by 
meadows being fed by sheep till the 15th or 20th of 
May. The crop is made later, but it is usually finer 
and thicker. Mr. M. Y. Tilden, of New-Lebanon, 
N. Y., an extensive wool grower, is in the practice of 
pasturing his meadows with sheep both spring and fall; 
yet he finds his crops of bay rather increase than di- 
minish. He certainly gets a good product. In 1843, he 
took fh>m 132 acres, 2S5 tons of well-cured hay, and 
not more than ten acres, as he states, was manured at 
all, excepting from the sheep aa they grazed over it. 
We have known several similar instances. 

It is best not to tum working oxen to grass till they 
have done their << spring work." They will perform 
labor much better when fed on good, bright soft hay> 
with two or three quarts of meal from Indian corn, bar- 
ley, or oala and peas, with a few potatoes, carrots, and 
other succulent vegetables than when fed on the young 
grass. It takes some time for the animal system to ac- 
commodate itself to the change from dry to green fbod, 
or from hay to grass, and the first growth of grass, be- 
sides being deficient in nutriment, is likely to weaken 
animala by its cathartic action. 

Deep Cultivatiok. — ^A correapondent of the Lon- 
don Gardener^s Chronicle, speaking of the importanee 
of deep cultivation, and in connexion a deep dilTuaion of 
manure, says, « I have found the roota of the Swediah 
tumep five feet below the surfiuse on which its bulb 
waa growing, and all around it to a distance of three or 
four feet, the fibrea of the root to a lesser depth, had 
coiiq>letely permaated the soil." 
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HIB. MORSE'S HORSE " HOBMAV.'MFig, «3.) 



The origrml, from which (he above CulwuiUken, ii 
the hone called " Nobman," or MoasE's Gbet, owneil 
by Mr. Calvin Mouse, of Lansingburgh. We hui thei 
pleuure, not long lince, of aeeing thii hone in hii ' 
neu, and of wilneMing >omeIhin; Of his power* u 
Inivelleri and we feel bouml to (ay (hat our opi Dion of I 
him is in all respects highlj' favorable. He is uoqaes- 
liooabl)' a very valuable animal. As a roadster, hit 
gait is good, and any one who will drive him, will soon 
be satisfied Ibot he has all (he speed desirable fbr anyl 
useful purpose. Though he is considered an "all day " 
horse, and will wilhoul urging trot ten miles an hoot, 
he ean readily accomplish a mile in less than three 
nlnulei. His constitution appears strong, and bis tkcol- 
ly of endurance is uniloublcil. He is twelve yean old, 
is I5J hands high, ivell proportioned, and weighs eleven 
hundred pounds. His color la a dapple grey. 

But as furnishing a belter account of Ihii horse and 
his progeny than we are personally able to prepare, 
we malie the following extracts from a ststement put 
Into our hands, the correctness of which is oerlifled by 
George Vail, Esq., Gen. A. T. Duniam, J. Van Bchoonho- 
veo, Jr., L. B. Sargent, A. Patten, and other* of Troy, 
Watenleil, and Lansinburgh; 

" Of his pedigree little it known; but as he has eitab- 
lisheil a repolation of his own, little anxiety is felt In 
this respect. His sire was a nameless hone brought to 
Quebec from France, and finally owned by Mr. James 
McNitt, of Washington county. In this state, in whose 
hand) he died. The value of the stock was therefore' 
unknown (ill it was thoroughly tested. 

" N'orman's celebrity consists not in length of pedi- 
^ee, but in (he excellence of his stock. In fact, so far 
as a good horse for the road is concerned, Mr. Mone 
has reached a desideratum, for the progeny of his bone 
possess alt the good qualities of any stuck, without a 
•ingle vice. They combine great trotting powen, 
gooil courage and excellent bottom. They have suffl- 
clenl size, good carriage, and good pTOportions, njutedil 
with great tnctability and gentluiew. Ha buftood inll 



Washington, and (be aifjoining counties, for the last 
nine yean, but such lias Iwen (he demand for horaea of 
his get, that it is now almost impossible to purchase any 
oftliem of a proper age for business, at any price. 
They have commanded prices of from il50 to $600. A 
gentleman in Lansingburgh has realized over $1,200 
for three of them. Foals by this horae, from mares of 
good reputation, have been known Co bring $100 each, 
when dropped." 

We would call attention to Mr. Morse's ailvertite- 
menl in this number. It will beaeenthat he ofletigooil 
acoommodations for mares sent firom a distance. 



BBEESS or HORSES. 

In the Brituh Jmerieaa Cultivator, we And a report 
of (he discussioD by (he " Newmarket Agricultural 
Club," of the question — " What breed of horses is beat 
adapted to (he wants of ibe couotryr' We give the 
(allowing abstract of the remarks made. 

The llrst ipeaker on the subject thought "some of 
the entire horses which had been into this country 
[Canada] within the past Hew yeaia" have been too 
hMvy and olhen much too light for the general wants 
of the country. A horse possessing rather ligbl bona 
with good action is preferable tor ordinary purpose*. 
It Is the common opinion that the horaen of this section 
of the country are not as good now as ihey were 15 or 
aO yean since. 

The second speaker aaid it was not many yean sinca 
the Home District was oot^ from one end of Canada 
to the other, for its valuable race of hones; and ha 
(bought that by the introduction of the small race ol 
E^nglish blood-horses, the stock was considerably run 
down and reduced in value. I( was an acknowledged 
(act that (he present half-bred hones in (he District can- 
not endure half of (be service the old-bahioned race it 
capable of enduring. He thought a cro« of the largert 
isissd Franoh or Lower Canada hone with the be« 
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mares would produce a breed adapted to all useful pur- 
poses. The Lower Canada horses are greaA travellers, 
and can be kept in i^ood condition with less cost than 
any other race known in the country. 

The third speaker thought the bone of the blood- 
horse was stronger than that of any other racej but he 
concurred with other members of the club, that only 
the largest description of blood-horses should be en- 
couraged in the country. 

The fourth speaker thought the horses of the neigh- 
borhood had been injured by ii\judicious breeding. The 
best and largest sized Lower Canadian horses, crossed 
on the best mares, would produce a stock that would 
be hardy In the extreme, and for all useful purposes 
oould not be excelled. He had travelled much through 
the country for the purpose of purchasing horses, and 
had come to this conclusion from observation. 

The fifth speaker thought all that had been said in 
iavor of the Lower Canadian French horses was strictly 
correct. He was certain that no breed of horses would 
perform long journeys and the various servitude that 
was required, so well as the thorough or even half-bred 



The sixth speaker agreed with the speakers that had 
preceded him, that the Lower Canadian horses, crossed 
on the large Pennsylvania mares, would produce a 
most valuable description of stock. 



DBSORIBUIQ- FRX7ITB. 



from the stem to blossom, is much less than the (cross) 
diameter, as in the Rambo, ftg. 1. 

It is round or roundithy when the height and diame- 
ter are nearly equal, as in the Wine apple, flg. 4. 

Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
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UmiHditk 
Conical. 
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ConietU. 



Kowunsh. 



It is oblongj when the height is more than the diame- 
ter, and the sides are somewhat parallel, as in the Sum- 
mer Pearmain, flg. 6. 

It is ovate or egg-shaped when the height is greater 
than the diameter, and the form rounded anti narrowed 
towards the blossom end, as in Bullock's Pippin, fig. 5. 

It is conical, when it tapers to the blossom end, with- 
out the sides being rounded, as the Cumberland Spice. 

Fig. 5. Fig. & Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
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The increasing importance of fruit culture, as a source 
of commerce and wealth, as well as of domestic com- 
fort, and the great consequent increase of attention 
given to it in all parts of the country, render the de- 1 
scription and recognition of varieties which so nume- 
rously abound, a matter very much to be desired. The 
names of good fruits are often applied to bad, and of 
celebrated, to obscure varieties. It is hoped therefore, 
that every e£R>rt to remove the confusion and ambigui- 
ty which has been so common in describing fruits, may 
be found useful. 

We are often furnished with specimens of this obscu- 
rity and want of accuracy. An instance was lately ob- 
served on looking over the pages of Mcintosh's « Or- 
chard" — a book standing quite high among Briiish 
works on Pomology. Eight different sorts of Nonpa- 
reil are described in this work ; the first is Braddick's 
Nonpareil, which among other things is described as 
'^ quite the Nonpareil shape" — what that is, is not 
stated. The next is the Golden Nonpareil, which is 
«< in form, that of the Nonpareil group ;" the Scalblet Non- 
pareil is in « form similar to other Nonpareils;" the Old 
Nonpareil In " flattish," the Martin Nonpareil is <* near- 
ly conical," the Ross Nonpareil is <* roundish," the 
Sweeney Nonpareil is '' irregular," and the Pitmaston 
Nonpareil is « compressed at both ends like all the 
Nonpareils;" while the colored figure represents the 
Scarlet Nonpareil as roundish, inclining to ovate or coni- 
cal, and not at all compressed at the blossom end, the 
stem being invisible. On looking into Coxe, who 
gives figures of nearly all his apples, for information to 
reconcile, if possible, these contradictions, two varie- 
ties of Nonpareil are found, one of which is represent- 
ed flat, and the other long-conical. 

The comparison of one fruit with that of another 
by way of description, is not very satisfactory to a per- 
son of limited experience or observation, at the same 
time that it is very frequent in many works. The 
expressions, <' Pearmain shaped," <<Calville shaped," 
" form that of a Colmar," &c., though very intelligible 
to some, are to others about as perspicuous as Dr. 
Johnson's two famous definitions, — <« wrong, not right," 
•—and *« right, not wrong." 

Loudon, Downing, and others, have given some 
figures illustrating the meaning of terms; and with the 
hope of contributing a little to uniformity and perspicu- 
ity among the many who furnish descriptions of new 
fruits, some additional examples are giren. 

An apple Is Jlat or oblate, when the height or distance 



Different combinations of these simple terms apply to 
various other shapes; as oblong-conical, as in the Black 
Gilliflower, flg. 3; oblong.ovate, as in the Porter, fig. 7; 
I roundish-conical, as in the Summer Queen, fig. 2; round' 
, ish-ovate, as in the £sopus Spitzenburgh and Baldwin; 
roundish-oblong, as in the Pennock, and Newtown Pip- 
pin; roundish-oblate, as in the Swaar and Rhode- Island 
Greening, &c. As most varieties approach the round 
form, and as a consequence are not so readily distin- 
guished, as when of more striking forms, a closer ob- 
servation and a greater number of examinations are 
needed to detect slight approaches to other fbrms. 

The same terms may apply to pears and other fruits, 
but pears require in part a new set of terms, as, 

Pyrifoi^, (strictly pear-shaped,) with a considerable 
neck, as in the Andrews, fig, 9. 

Obtuse-pyriform, the same in shape but more blunt 
or rounded, as in the Bartlet, fig. 10. 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Pig. 11. Pig. 12. 




Fyri/orm. Obtuu- ObovtOt. Turbinate. 
Pffrifotm. 

Obovate or inverted ovate, as in the Virgalieu, fig. II. 

Turbinate, (or top-shaped, a term rather ambiguous 
among modem toy-dealers,) rounded, and slightly ta- 
pering to the stem, as in the Bloodgood, flg. 12. 

Roundish, as in Bleeker*s Meadow and Summer Rose. 

Various combinations of these fbrms exist, as obovatt" 
jyyrtTbrm, in the Washington and Urbaniste; turbinate- 
pyrxform, as in the Capiamont and Madeleine ; roundish^ 
pyriform, as in the Julienne and Summer Frankreal, 
&c. 

The form of pears is sometimes described by compa- 
rison with others, as Bergamot-shaped or roundish, 
rather flattened and inclining slightly to ovate; Colmar* 
shaped, or obtuse pyriform, &c. 

Apples are often described by the same mode of com- 
parison, as Calville-shaped, conspicuously ribbed, and 
more or less irregular; Ptarmain- shaped, roundish^ 
slightly oblong-ovate, and something like a trunca- 
ted cone, as in the Herefordshire Pearmain, flg. 8. 
The term pippin is applied to all kinds of apples, of 
every varution in color, flavor, form, and keeping 
qualities, and appears to possess no deflnite meaning. 

J. J. T. 
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AN AaBIOULTURAL SOHOOZk 



Mk. Tuckeh — ^I wu tnrelling throug^h one of the 
best agricultural diftricts in the state cf New- York in 
the month of July, when the fields were waving with 
the ripening grain, and all nature decked in smiling 
green, promised to crown the labors of the husbandman, 
with an abundant harvest. 

At the public house where I stopped for the night, 
the conversation turned upon the subject of agriculture. 
I remarked to the landlord, who appeared to be a very 
intelligent gentleman, that the (arms I had passed du- 
ring the afternoon, appeared to be under a good state of 
cultivation, and that the general appearance, in relation 
to improvements, buildings, stock, &c., &c., indicated 
as much thriftiness and advancement, and I thought 
even more, than any section of the state I had previous- 
ly visited. 

He replied that this was the general remark of stran- 
gers, and that it was supposed to be in advance of any 
other section of the state; that a very great improve- 
ment had been effected within a few years, and it was 
believed on all hands, that it had been caused by the 
•xample of the agricultural school in the neighbor- 
hood. 

It being the first intimation I had received, that an 
institution of that kind had been organized in that 
section, or even in the state, I was induced to make 
some inquiry, and received a long and interesting ac- 
eount of its management, so much so that I resolved to 
visit It the next day. 

Accordingly in the morning, I drove a short distance 
and arrived at the agricultural school, and introduced 
myself to the principal, and spent most of the day about 
the establishment. 

I found it to be a private enterprise. It had been or- 
ganized about five years; the whole establishment be- 
ing owned by its principal, who was a well educated, 
scientific, and practical farmer. 

The farm contained two hundred acres, all of which, 
except one large lot containing 60 acres, was fiumed in 
the very best manner by the proprietor; the dwelling- 
house was large, and the arrangements admirable, be- 
ing suflicient to accommodate the family of the propri- 
etor, and thirty students. 

The building occupied as a school room, was neat and 
convenient, and well adapted to the purposes for which 
it was constructed, containing, in addition to study and 
lecture rooms, a spacious lalK)ratory, and all the neces- 
sary chemical and philosophical apparatus for analy- 
sing all the various soils. 

In another room, I observed a large and well select- 
ed library, containing, in addition to all the best works 
on agriculture, the standard works on literature and 
general science; also most of the agricultural periodi- 
cals published in this country and Europe; together 
with a complete set of the back vols, of the Cultivator 
and Genesee Farmer, and a well arranged, and some- 
what extensive geological and mineralogical cabinet. 

Near the school room, was a building for storing 
fisrming implements and tools, all of which were clean 
and in good order, each pupil being required to keep 
the tools used by him in their proper places. 

A field of sixty acres lay adjoining the school-house, 
which was divided by three alleys running through the 
whole, each alley being wide enough to drive a team 
along; the whole being then subdivided by narrow 
walks crossing the alleys at right angles, into plats, con- 
taining from a quarter to a half acre each. 

Each btudent is permitted to till what land he chooses, 
(not to exceed three acres) of this field, and pays a 
stipulated rent for the same, and is taxed a certain 
amount per week Ibr board and tuition, and is charged 
by the hour for a team, whenever it is found necessary 
to use one; and has the privilege of paying three- 
fourths of his board and tuition, and all his rent and 
team hire, in grain, vegetables, &c., &c., raised on his 
rented land, at a stated price. 

Two professors, paid by the principal, have charge 
of the indoor studies, consisting of all the branches 



usually taught in academies, and all that appertains to 
agriculture ; and the proprietor, as Profbssor of Agrieoi- 
ture, directs the out-door operations. 

A certain number of hours each day, are spent is fb* 
school -room, and an allotted time in the field, with thm 
principal, studying practical agriculture; the baluie* 
of the day is spent in study, work, or soch amnsementr 
as are deemed proper by the principal. 

The proprietor occupied enough of the groimd plat* 
ted, to raises sample of all kinds of grain, roots, and 
vegetables, for the purpose of instructing the students as 
to the manner and time of preparing the gromid ftnr 
planting and sowing each, and the method of tilliB|f 
and managing while growing, harvesting, lie. 

While cultivating the sample plat, all the students 
work together; for this labor, they are not paid, bat it 
requires only a trifle of the whole time. 

In this plat may be seen a small piece of wintsr 
wheat, spring wheat, rye., oats, barley, buckwheat, Hxx, 
peas, beans, com, red-clover for hay and seed; clo- 
ver to plow under for wheat, timothy grass, flbr bay 
and for seed; potatoes, tumeps, and a little of erery^* 
thing. 

For instance, when the proper time arrived to pre- 
pare the ground for onions, all assisted in preparing a 
small piece for the proprietor; there all learn how and 
when to prepare for their own crop; the same in plftal* 
ing, weeding, gathering, &e. 

A nursery, consisting of the different kinds of .mil 
trees, is attached to the establishment; each pupil is in- 
structed in the manner of raising every variety of fruit 
trees, from the seed to a bearing tree; ineludiay 
grafting, budding, pruning, and the best manage- 
ment of trees while in a bearing state, as well as ths 
preventive and cure of all the diseases to which they 
are liable. 

A well arranged flower ganlen, managed by the pu- 
pils, is included in the arrangement, and all are here in- 
structed in ornamental gardening. 

The farm is stocked with a specimen of the differesi 
breeds — including horses, cattle, sheep, swine, fcc; 
thus enabling the pupil to judge of the comparative 
merits of each. 

Instructions for raising, training and feeding horses 
are given ; also for raising, keeping, fattening, butcher- 
ing and packing cattle, sheep, and swine; and the beat 
method of preparing wool for market. 

Convenient bams and out-buildings, for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of stock are well arranged and kept in 
good order, including most admirable fixtures for poul- 
try and bees. 

Among the various articles of interest in the wars- 
room, I noticed several beautiful samples of mapl«, 
beet, and com-stalk sugar, manufactured by the pupils. 
It was a pleasing and noble sight, to see thirty young 
men leave the schoolroom, all at once, and step into 
the tool-house, each changing their shoes for a pair of 
thick boots, and their coats Ibr a frock, and taking a 
hoe in their right hand, form in double file, in front of 
the building; the proprietor who had stood waiting, 
stepped in front, and at the word, all marched in regu- 
lar order to their out-door labor^ or lecture; every 
scholar exhibiting a healthy and robust appearance. 

I was informed that some of the students were sons 
of the most wealthy men in the state; and that others 
had entered the institution without any means; but had 
rented and tilled the more land, and had raised produes 
suflicient to pay the whole of their expenses, including 
clothing. 

All the produce, not consumed on the &rm, was mar* 
keted in a neighboring city. 

Each pupil kept a regular entry of all the business 
transactions between himself and the principal, and set- 
tled every six months, which answered the double pur- 
pose of aiUuBting the pecuniary transactions between ths 
pupils and principal, and also to teach them correct ba* 
siness habits. 

This institution appeared to me to be better calcula- 
ted to impart a thorough and usefhl education, and at 
the same time a theoretical and practical knowledat of 
agriculture^ than any establishment I bad ever viutso. 
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. It ftflforded me great pleasure to learn that this school 
bad not oaly afforded several indigent young men the 
means of qualifying themselves for future usefulness, 
but had thus far been a source of revenue to its philan- 
thropic proprietor, who by a judiciotts use of his means 
had thus been instrumental in doing so much good to 
his fellow men. I could readily understand how the 
example of this institution led to the agricultural im- 
provement of the surrounding eomitry, as it had daily 
visitors not only from our own but the neighboring 
states, and fondly hope that this example may be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Here the village bell broke my slumbers, and I re- 
gret to add, that my awakened senses convinced me 
that the above is but a dsbam. £. C. F. 

Sixth Senate Dutrict, Marelh 1846. 



Dioaoro WELLS nr slate. 



A eontiderable portion of Western New- York is oecn- 
pied by the slate of the Hamilton Group, most of which 
ia covered with only a few feet of earth. This earth is 
the reservoir or sponge for holding the water, which 
fells in rain, and which, soaking downwards, forms 
springs and supplies wells. The upper sorfiftce of the 
date rock being nearly even, the underground springs 
usually flow upon its surface. Hence, where the earth 
k shallow above it, and the water is thus carried to the 
•orfece, it oozes out in open springs. But from the 
thinness of this stratum of earth, these streams are often 
Tei^ small, and not unfrequently feil in drouth. As 
^rings are rarely found in the body of the rock, con- 
siderable inconvenience is consequently experienced in 
4ry summers from a deficiency of water. One of the 
best contrivances to obviate this difficulty we have seen, 
was lately adopted in practice by David Thomas, of 
Cayuga county, and is represented in section in the an- 
nexed figure. The well 
was made as follows: — ^It 
was dug after the common 
mode about seven feet in 
diameter, through ten feet 
of earth to the rock ; and of 
the same size about as 
much deeper through the 
slate, until the latter be- 
came so hard that the pick 
would no longer penetrate. 
The water flows in abun- 
dantly during the wet part 
of the year, but when the 
season is dry the supply 
from springs nearly feils. 
A reservoir is however 
formed, by the water-Ught 
rock, ten feet deep and 
seven feet in diameter. To 
obviate the necessity of 
nearly filling this reservoir 
Fig. 47. with stones, as in the usual 

mode, a close scaffold or platform is laid across the well, 
resting on the upper surfece of the rock, and covering 
entirely the space across the well. This is shown by 
the dotted lines. On this the workman stands, and 
eommenees stoning the well by laying the foundation 
oo the rim of rock, which is for this purpose laid bare 
of the earth about one foot around. As he rises in 
bnilding the wall, he gradually contracts its diameter, 
ontil it is drawn into the usual size, or to about two and 
a quarter feet. Every layer of stones forming a circu- 
lar arch, it is perfectly impossible for the wall to fell, 
ifthe stones are of tolerably good shape for building; 
in the present case they were selected from those scat- 
tared over the adjacent fields. No mortar of course is 
■sad. When the stoning is finished, the scafibld is re- 
moved, and the well is done. 

The chief advantages of this contrivance, are, it ob- 
viates stoning the lower part; it furnishes a large reser- 
voir^ so capacious that when filled in spring and sum- 
r, it rarely becomei diy by ordinary femily uscj In 




autumn} and the serious difficulty so often experienced 
with new wells for many months, by offensive matter 
dissolved from the stones, is entirely and at once re* 
moved. The mouth being small, it possesses all tho 
advantages of coolness in summer resulting from narw 
row wells. 

This rock forms large portions of Erie, Oeneseoy 
Livingston, Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, Madi- 
son, Otsego, and other counties, and a knowledge of the 
preceding mode of digging and stoning, may be of very 
considerable advantage to many persons. 



OOVDEVSED OORBBSPOHBBVOB. 



VALUE OF POUDRETTE. 
J. Shesman, of Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y., states that 
he bought, in the spring of 1845, three barrels of D. K. 
Minor's poudrette, one barrel of which he used on com 
in such a way as to test its profitableness. He put it 
on six rows of corn running though the field. At har- 
vest, the yield of these six rows was carefully compared 
with the same number of rows alongside which had re- 
ceived no poudrette. The result was, that the six rows 
on which poudrette was nse«l, gave two buihtlt of ears 
more than the other six rows — « making," he 8a3rSy 
« the extra bushel of shelled com, cost f too dollan*^ 
The experiment, he says, reminded him of the ma» 
'' who greased one of his shoes and left the other un« 
greased. The ungreased one gave out in the forenoon 
and the other in the afternoon.'* 

U^E OP GUANO. 

A correspondent with th^ signature of «R.," who 
dates at Ponghkeepsie, speaking of the experiments 
with guano and other substances, as given by Mr. Brad« 
hurst, in our January number, saya he was pleased with 
the txaetnen with which the experiments seem to have 
been conducted. Accuracy, he properly remarks, is 
very desirable, but too many, bethinks, << content them- 
selves by stating the feet that they have used certain ma* 
nures on different pieces of land without measuring ei- 
ther manure or land, or stating the mode or time of 
applying it, &c. Such communications do more harm 
than good." * * * << If you could induce all corres- 
pondents giving accounts of experiments to state pro- 
portions> weights, measures, mode and time of applying 
manures, cost, &c.. you would greatly add to the use* 
fulness of your paper." 

In relation to the application of guano, he thinks the 
best way is to use it on land in « fair order," about 2(i0 
lbs. to Uie acre. As the guano « contains much coarse 
matter, bones of birds, shells, lumps, fcc, he thinks it 
should be sifted^ and then mixed with fine sifted coal 
ashes, or soil, at ihe rate of one part guano to three parte 
ashes or soil. ** Let it stand in a covered barrel in a con- 
fined place from the air, for a week or ten days — then 
spread and plow it in immediately; or if used as a top- 
dressing it should bespread either during a rain, or with 
a prospect of rain soon, that it may be fixed in the 
soil to prevent the eseape of ammonia. 

« Lime should never be used with guano as a top- 
drewing, it cansing the ammonia to eseape; but when 
plowed in it is different, the ammonia being retained 
by the soil, as the guano decomposes. 

«< Persons purchasing gnano ahould ascertain whether 
it is importtd or manx^aeturtd, as it would make a 
material difference in the result of the experiment." 



EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 
A correspondent, writing in reference to the experi- 
ments of Mr. firadhurst, given in our January number, 
says — '< There is evidently some mistake made in the 
quantity of poudrette used, or it was next to being 
worthless. The instructions given for the use of pou- 
drette, are one gill to a hill of com, and two gills to a 
hill of potatoes, and anything beyond that quantity en- 
dangers the crop. According to Mr. B.'s statement, he 
put in poudrette scattered along in the drill at the rate 
of $20 worth per acre, that is, at the rate of 54 barrels^ 
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containing 216 buihels, per acre. The poudrette, if 
good for anything^ would have burned up and destroyed 
any vegetation that grows in the earth) and the only 
Ttcuon that the pota^toes grew, if such quantity was put 
in the one-one hundred and twentieth part of an acre, 
was, that what he called poudrette was literally worth- 
less' The potatoes must have been entirely enveloped 
in the poudrette, and every man, who has used good 
poudrette will say, that the potatoes never could have 
grown there. 

'* Guano and poudrette are like fire, good servants, 
but hard masters, and if not properly regulated will 
do more hurt than good. Poudrette has been used for 
more than 150 years, and by long experiments, its value 
in use has been tested and regulated. Guano, on the con- 
trary, has not been sufficiently tested according to the 
relative value of the three kinds imported, and hence 
our farmers have burned up their crops to a very large 
extent by its use. I hope Mr. B. will re-examine his 
statement, and advise us what poudrette he used." 



DIGGING PEAT OR MUCK IN WINTER. 
H. Goodhue, West- Westm inter, Vt., suggests, that 
as many peat hogs are inaccessible in summer, on ac- 
count of their soft and miry nature, the winter season 
w;ottld be preferable for digging out the muck. The 
muck does not freeze so hard but that it may be easily 
cut into junks, and by using a sled, more may be car- 
ried away in a day than could be done with a cart. Be- 
sides, farmers in general have more leisure in winter 
to attend to procuring materials for manure, &c. 



RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 
A correspondent, " R. " of Poughkeepsie, writes — " I 
like the plan of Mr. Hyatt's cottage much, and hope to 
see that style of building come into more general use 
in this part of the country. It is cheap, neat, tasteful, 
and well atlapted to most situations in the country where 
an elevated piece of ground with a few trees can be ob- 
tained; but for many situations it might be improved 
by enlarging the body of the building, and dispensing 
with the rear wing." 

RIBBON HOUSES. 

A correspondent who appears to understand the busi. 
Dess, furnishes the following account of constructing 
this kind of houses: 

'< The ribbon may be sawed from almost any kind of 
•ound hemlock or other kinds of boards; knots or any 
thing of the kind making no difference. A fourth of 
an inch should be the uniform thickness of the ribbons; 
if it is more, the plastering will not adhere well. One- 
half of the stuff that is designed for the walls should be 
sawed four inches wide; the other half four and one- 
half inches. That for partitions, uniformly 3 inches wide. 

« When the sills are laid, commence by nailing down 
a course of four inch stuff; next course should be of 
4| inch stuff, the outer edge being placed plumb with 
the one beneath it; and so proceed ftrs^with a four inch 
ribbon, then with a 4^ inch one until the walls are car- 
ried to the necessary height of the window stool; then 
the windows and fhimes may be put in, alter which 
proceed as before, always remembering to break joints 
aa in brick work. The partitions should go up as fast 
as the walls; the edge of the 2d course must jut over 
beyond the first, one-half inch; 3d course plumb over 
the first, 4th plumb over the 2d, and so on ; this is done 
that the plastering may stick well without lathing. 
Cvery alternate course in the partition should extend 
tlirough the wall and be well nailed. 

<<\Vhen the walls and partitions are carried to the 
required height, the beams may be put on without 
plates. The rafters should rest on the ends of the 
beams. All the ribbons should be nailed with eight- 
penny nails. It should be clapboarded the same as 
framed houses. No lathing is necessary if the materials 
are sawed as directed. No braces or studs are required. 

« Many have built in this way in these pads, and af- 
firm that it is a much better way and more economical 
than the old method. To build a one story house 30 



by 36, it requires not far fh)m 10,000 square feet, or 
about 30,000 feet in length of ribbons." 



AGRICULTURE AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 
We have several times alluded to the &vorable indi- 
cations of improvement in agriculture and the domestic 
arts, exhibited by the Cherokees. We have had fears 
that the late disturbances among that people might tend 
to repress the spirit which has been so favorably mani- 
fested. A letter lately received from Mr. Stkphcn 
Foreman, (enclosing fifteen subscribers to the Culti- 
vator,) informs us that, though the excitement has had 
to some extent, an unfavorable effect, yet he has reason 
to hope that the " unpleasant state of things will sooa 
pass away." Mr. F. says — << During last summer, quite 
an interest was taken in the organization of an Agricnl- 
tural Society, called the Agricultural Society of the 
Cherokee Nation ; the account of which I presume yon 
have seen in the Mvocate* Between seventy- five and 
a hundred dollars were subscribed and partly paid over, 
to constitute a fund to be expended in carrying out the 
objects of the society. This is but a small beginnings 
but we hope for better days." 



FARMERS IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Theodore Gillespie, of Springfield, La., gives as 
some notes of a trip through a portion of Mississippi. 
He says, that in a journey of three hundred miles in that 
state, he found three fitrmers who had adopted the 
motto, « Order is Heaven^s first law.*' At these places, 
he observes, « all the houses and cows looked fiit and 
comfortable. The negro-houses were In regular rows; 
the bams comfortable; stables dry; corn-cribs full; 
gins with good sheds and scaffolds; fences neat and 
well staked; fiit hogs enough for the year's meat; ne- 
groes well clad and comfortable; and to conclude, a 
good dwelling house. And here the wells, I mu^ re- 
mark, were about the kitchen. At these places one 
could discover a regular course of business — everytbinif 
being attended to in its place — among others was the 
little homespun manufactory, which I very much ad- 
mired. The average of cotton made on these planta- 
tions was about six bales to the hand." 



THE PAST WINTER IN GEORGIA. 
A. Pope.. Washington, Georgia, writes under date of 
Feb. 18th ^— The present has been such a severe winter 
with us at the south, and food is so scarce, that many 
of our largest planters have already lost a good many 
of their cattle and hogs. Should the winter be a pro- 
tracted one, there will necessarily be much distress 
among the poorer classes of our population, who have 
neither the money nor credit to purchase with. Corn- 
meal is selling for one dollar per bushel, with aa 
upward tendency. We have had so much bad weather 
that we are very much behind with our plowing. 
Wheat looks very badly. Oats sowed last fall have 
been killed. Rye is very unpromising, and taken alto- 
gether, our farmers have a pretty gloomy prospect be- 
fore them." 

GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

A correspondent informs us that his chickens were 
last spring much affected with gapes, by which many 
died. He finally trieil the plan of putting a feather 
down the wind-pipe, as recommended by E. F. Morton, 
(Cultijator for 1844, page 305,) for the purpose of 
drawing out the worms which it is thought occasion 
the disease. After this plan was resorted to, no more 

chickens died. 

USE OF CARPENTER^S TOOLS BY FARMERS. 

<< J. p." says — « Every &rmer should be a carpenter." 
We have repeatedly recommended in the Cultivator, that 
farmers in general should be prepared to execute me- 
chanical work of various kinds. J. P. suggests variovM 
advantages resulting from this mode, for which we 
have not room in detail. He very properly remarks, 
that the &rmer who is well provided with carpenter's 
tools, and is accustomed to their use, will be more like- 
ly to keep his buildings and fences in order, tlian one 
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-who is not provided with raeh tools. In the one case, 
he sayih^<<tbe rotten rail fence will gradually be re- 
placed by a neat board fence. His horses, cattle, and 
■heep, will be protected from the storm by neat and 
economical buildings; his farming tools will all have a 
proper place when not in use ; even the old wagon will 
have a place onder a protecting roof.'' 



«••••• 



BIACHINEa 
C. E1A.8TOH, of North East, Pa., soggests that a 
■uehine for planting wheat in rows would be very use- 
ful — the drill mode of cultivating wheat being, he 
thinks, preferable to the broad-cast. We have seen 
several machines used for this purpose, some of which 
work very well. In our last number, (page 127,) men- 
tion is made of one used by Mr. Noble of Ohio, which 
sows six rows at once, and which we have no doubt is 
a good machine. 

Mr. Easton alio suggests that ** every fiirmer should 
have a machine with which he could thresh his own 
wheat, cut his straw, and with the tame power and a 
burr saw, cut his wood, when he had nothing else to 
do." He also thinks, « if a farmer would cut his wheat 
straw, return it to the ground, and plow it under, he 
could raise wheat year after year, by adding a little 
more, and have his ground grow better." 



FLAX AND BARLEY SOWN TOGETHER. 
F. L. E. writes*-" In a eonvermtion with a gentle- 
man from Montgomery county yesterday, he informed 
me that a number of farmers in the town of Florida, had 
made the experiment in sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, and in every instance succeeded admirably — 
that he sowed himself (on a certain piece of land, not 
specifying the amount,) ten bushels of flax-seed and 
eight bushels of barley, which produced one hundred 
and thirteen bushels of seed and eighty bushels of bar- 
ley. He also informed me that his cattle eat the flax 
and barley with a good relish." 



FRUITS OF INDUSTRY. 
A correipondent with the signature of " Moun- 
tain eek," whose residence is at Washington, D. C, 
details the course he has pursued in bringing into culti- 
vation twenty acres of sterile land which he has pur- 
chased in that vicinity. His improvements have all 
been made by his own hands; and as he is in the employ 
of the government, and is obliged to devote ten hours 
in each day to his ofiicial duties, the work has been 
wholly performed, as he states, " between the hours of 
five and seven, morning and evening." Yet by constant 
application he has managed to make a fine garden, well 
set with fruit trees, grape-vines, and shrubbery, and is 
almost daily e^^tending his improv|pnents. In view of 
w^hat he has accomplished he remarks — <<It is surpri- 
sing how much one may do by diligently improving 
every moment. To make the most of time we must 
sytUmatize it, and never cease to remember that a 
minute idly spent is money dropped, which, grasp alter 
it eagerly as we may, we never can pick up again." 



SETTING POSTS. 
Mr. Wm. Anslet, of Potter, Yates eoonty, N. Y., 
gives us the mode he practices in setting posts. After 
the hole is dug and the post set in, he puts in just earth 
enough to stay the bottom, and no more, filling the 
hole with small stones, pounded down. He claims 
the following advantages of this mode: First, that the 
fence, whether of boards or rails, is less likely to be af- 
fected by winds and fktMt; second, greater durability of 
the posts than when they are set in earth. 



YIELD OF BUTTER. 
J. P. Fatrbakks Esq., informs ns that at a late meet- 
ing of the Caledonia (Yt.) Ag. Society, Fbancis £. Ful- 
LEB, President of that society, stated that during the 
past year, he had made itom ten cows 2118 lbs. of but- 
ter, (2111 to each cow.) Beridea the butter, he made 



100 lbs. of cheese, and raised five calves. One of the 
cows had been fisuTowed for two years. It is added that 
the butter brought the highest market price for the ta- 
ble. If any body has beat this with the same number of 
eows, constituting, as in this case, the whole dairy, we 
should like to hear from them. 

USEFULNESS OF TOADd 
Oeo. Husset, Terrahaote, la., in reference to an 
article under the above head, says— <' Not only the toad, 
but the whole fiunily of lizards are useful in our gar- 
dens, and more so in our orchards, as they climb the 
trees after their prey, which are insects of all kinds, of 
which they devour great numbers; they are so (^uick 
and shy that it is not easy to observe their manner of 
feeding, but while they lie perfectly quiet in appear- 
ance, they are busily filling their stomachs with insects 
that we can scarcely discern." 



BUCKWHEAT WITHOUT GRIT. 

B. M., of Grand Isle, Yt., manages buckwheat as fol- 
lows: — Outsit with a cradle; a hand follows the cra- 
dle with the rake, gathering into bunches, setting them 
up on the butts, and twisting the tops together with the 
hands. If it is wet at the time it is cut, he thinks it all 
the better, as it will not shell as much, and the wind 
will soon dry the bunches. When carried to be ground, 
it is passed through a smut mill. 



THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
A young man in Yermont who has got us several 
subscribers, writes : — «< Though I am a boy of only 18, 
the interest I take in agricultural improvement is great. 
I should be glad to be one of the best fiumers in the 
United States, and I mean to be if Providence smiles on 
my effbrts and grants me the blessings of health and 
strength, although I am without capital, and am situa- 
ted in the midst of the Green mountains." 



J. W. Paddock, of Wyoming, N. Y., writes—" I 
have taken your paper for three years, and I would not 
do without for three times its cost. In 1844, I raised 
229 bushels of ears of com on an acre of land, and I do 
not think I should have done it, if I had not taken the 
Cultivator." 

CULTURE OF THE ENGUSH WALNUT. 
Mr. Wm. Jenisok, of Cambridge, Mass., thinks the 
culture of the English Walnut would be a lucrative bn* 
siness for the farmers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Yirginia. He states that he has known a single tree to 
produce 24 bushels in a season. 



PEAS AND BEANS. 
From the prices which these articles usually bring in 
Boston, I should think their cultivation might be attend- 
ed with profit. Dried beans bring six to eight cents 
per quart, whole peas eight to ten cents, and split peas 
twelve and a half cents. [We presume these must be 
retail prices. — ^£d.] The Russian green peas, so called, 
bring fifty cents per pound, or $25 per bushel. These 
peas are brought here in a fkesh state. Have any at- 
tempts been made to produce this article in the Uni- 
ted States? (Extract firom a letter flrom Wm. Jenison, 
to the Cult.) 

ALLOWING MALE ANIMALS TO RUN AT LARGE. 

Great inconvenience, as well as positive ii^ury is often 
experienced by bulls, rams, &c., being permitted to run 
at'large on the highways, or from the want of being 
properly secured by their owners. In some states we be- 
lieve q)ecial provision has been made by statute, in rela- 
tion to the matter, and we think protection against the 
practice should in all cases be provided. 

Our attention has just been called to this subject by a 
letter from a correspondent, giving an account of the 
damage which had been done to a valuable flock of Me- 
rino sheep by a <' coarse native or mongrel buck," 
which in August last got into the pasture, and before he 
was discovered, had, as the sequel proves^ done much 
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u^ary. More than thirty Iambs of his g^et have already 
made their appearance, and it is stated there is a pros- 
pect of more. They were from breeding ewes of the 
best quality, which would have brought, had they been 
put to the buck which the owner intended, the most 
valuable stock for breeding; but as it isy the lambs are 
of no value in this respect. 



RECEIPT FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

C. C, of Union Vale, sends us the following receipt, 
the efficacy of which he vouches for: — <<Make one 
quart of wormwood tea, and add to it one pint of best 
St. Croix rum, and brown sugar to the taste. It should 
be taken two or three times a day, from a fourth to 
half a gill at a time." 

R. Johnson, of East-Oroveland, N. Y., states that he 
grafts or buds roses in the spring as soon as the bark 
will peal. This he thinks has the advantage over sum- 
mer budding, as there is more* sap in circulation, and 
Che bud is less liable to dry. 



John S. Yeomans, ofX^olumbla, Ct., informs us that 
Oeokoe Williams of that town killed a hog last fall 
eighteen months old, that weighed 660 pounds. We 
are not informed of what breed this hog was, but it is In- 
timated that he waa not of the « land-shark" race. 



ANOTHER SOG-LATIira STORT. 



Having seen frequent articles in your paper where 
the Poland Top-Knot fowls were highly recommended 
as layers, I was induced in the spring of 1844 to pur- 
chase some eight or ten of them in order to test the 
differences, if any, between them and the common 
breed. From observation I soon became satisfied that 
they were rightly called << everlasting layers," from the 
fiu:t that while the latter were continually annoying me 
with a desire to sit, the former showed no signs of it, 
but continued laying during the whole season. I 
raised a number of chickens during the summer, and in 
the foil found my number of Top-Knots had increased 
to 30, including two cocks. The balance of my poul- 
try I disposed of, and more out of curiosity than any 
thing else, I concluded to keep an exact account of 
eggs received for one year, from Jan. 1, 1845. My 
number averaged but twenty-six, five of them having 
died during the year. My receipts were as follows: 

January, 135 July, 361 

February, .... 142 August, 311 

March, 418 September,. . 284 

April, 549 October, 104 

May, 566 November,.. 51 

June, 534 December, < . 32 



Making 3,487 eg^. 

Reckoning them at one shilling per dozen, which 
price they command three months in a year in our mar- 
ket, they would amount to the sum of, $36.32 

|)educt 13 bushels each of com and barley, at 
40 ets., 10.40 



Leaving a balance of. $25.92 

My yard occupies about one square rod of ground, a 
part of which is enclosed with rough boards to afibrd 
them shelter in stormy weather, and containing their 
nests and roosts, with an abundant supply of lime, sand, 
gravel, food and drink, which is always before them. 
They are not allowed to ran out during any part of the 
season, and their desire for animal food is satisfied with 
now and then a sheep*8 pluck, and a supply of sour milk, 
of which they are extremely fond. 

As regards the preservation of eggs perfectly fresh, 
and with very little trouble, for six or eight months 
during the year, or from March to December, I would 
recommend the following, having thoroughly proved it 
the past season : — For every two galls, water add three 
pints salt, one quart newly slacked limci and a table 



spoonftil of cream of tartar. Let the keg stand in n eool 
part of the cellar, patting in your egga firoip tin^ |o 
time, and brine snffioient to cover them. If thejr avs 
fresh when put in, they will oome out so after any rea- 
sonable length of time, as fresh and handsome aa aev 
laid eggs. Yours, &c., Joseph Anni v. 

Le iZoy, Genute Co», N» Y» 




HEMP AND FLAX DBBSSINO MAGKINS. 

Mk. Tucker — ^In the last number of the Caltivator 
you ask information respecting a << machine for 
ing and breaking hemp and flax, said to have been pi 
sented at the exhibition of the American Inttitirte ^ 
fall, by Mr. Billings, of New-Hampahire." 

I presume you refer to the hemp and flax 
and dressing machines, invented by MeMrt. O. 
Billings and John Harrison, of Missouri, aa they 
exhibited at the last Fair of the American Institute, by 
Mr. Billings, and received the flattering award ef m 
gold medal. Having been employed by Measrm. B, It 
H. to prepare their drawings and papers, and to tnaaeet 
their business at the Patent Ofllce, aa their agent and 
attorney, I take pleasure in giving you the informaliOB 
you desire. Messrs. Billings and Harrison seeared three 
patents — one for a method or process of water-roCtleg 
hemp or flax, which they perfectly aocomplish in froM 
three to four days, without injury to the health of the 
workmen employed in handling it, or to the neighbor- 
hood where the operation is carried on. 

Their second patent is for a machine for breaking anA 
scutching hemp and flax, which operates as followa^— 
The hemp or flax is placed upon a revolving endless 
apron, which conducta it between a pair of pressure 
rollers, (the pressure being very great;) from these it 
passes between a series of fluted rollers, and thence it 
emerges on to a series of rotating blades or knives, the 
ends of which are secured in a radial position in circn- 
lar heads. Over the rotating knives, and parallel with 
the same, are arranged three vibrating knives, so ar- 
ranged and combined, that they strike in succession one 
after the other, between each of the rotating knives; 
thereby giving the hemp or flax a thorough scutching 
while passing from the fluted rollers, by the double ac- 
tion of the rotary and reciprocating movement of 
scutching blades. 

Messrs. Billings & Harrison's third patent is for a 
revolving hackle. It is constructed and operates as 
follows : — The hackle teeth are arranged upon a cylin- 
der in continuous rows, commencing at the centre and 
diverging spirally to the right and left around the same 
to the ends of the cylinder. In front of the revolving 
hackle, an elastic rest is placed at a suitable distance; 
the hemp or flax to be operated upon by the hackle is 
placed between the, centre of the rest and the toothed 
cylinder; the pecul!ar arrangement of the hackle teeth 
causes them to open and spread the substance acted upon 
gradually to the entire length of the rest, thereby in- 
suring a thorough and equal action upon every part. 

By the aid of Messrs. B. & H.'s inventions, hemp or 
flax may be water-rotted, broken, dressed, and baled, 
in merchantable order, ready for market, in the apace 
of a week from the time of its being taken from the 
field. Respectfully yours, Z. C. Robbins, 

Mechanical Eng'r and Agt. for procuring Patents. 

Wiukington, D. C, jiprU 14, 1846. 
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If W. R. Prmce will examine the article on «Com- 
stock'B Garden Apple," and Ijudge a little less hastily 
and superficially, he will see that I have not '* fallen 
into a very great error." I never denied that some 
Craits not fit for eating, were not good when cooked, 
provided, (and here is his great mistake,) plenty of w- 
gar and apicet are added* Many kinds of good table 
fruit need no sugar and spices for flavoring them. Let 
him read my article over again and he will see whel I 
mean . The writer Vfko deeeribed 

ConutoeVi Garden JppUn 
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I and you > deuriptlDD of k cheap ind eOelent ^le 
latcta. ThoTs mar be batter; but for the cost or liboi 
of tnikiuK, I know of none I eoniidcr equal to It. Adj 
OKB wbo ean aw tool! ean make it. II aoli aa quickly, 
that vban the (ala ia thrown ahut ilrarely /aits to catcb. 

A, (he latch, 10 or 12 inchea long anJ H iqnare, with 
A •boulder at eacb eod, mule by reilDciiig the thickDH* 
to (MM inch at a, and | of an inch at b. Into tbe unJer 
•ide of the latcb, a mortice ia made lix inche* long, and 
f of an inch wide, and of the lame deptb, to receive a 
qtiral wire iprinir. Tbe mortice anil aprioK are ahown 
bjr dotted linea, being hid enlirelT from view. Tbe 
■pcins ia made by wrapping a cold wire round a atick 
half an Inch in diameter. B is the head-piece of the 
sate, with a hole morticed for tbe latcb; e, c, palinga; 
C, collar piece to hold tbe latch. D, croia-piece 
under and in contact with the latch, to keep Ibe ipring- 
to its place; and into which ii Inierted tbe peg- F, 
which bolda one end of tbe ipring, and which caanea 
the latch to fly back to ita original poaition after being 
drawn back by tbe Ibumb-piece, O. 

KnoxvUli, Ttantiut. D. A. D. 



BoT AiB ruiNACK*. — EL H. O. (Petenfanrf, Ta.) 
Bfltween thii and antnaiD, we hope to be able to give an 
article which iball embrace the parlieulan you with. 

CiTLTnas OF THB ClANBBlBT. — Wa wlll giva an 
article on thia tatrject aborliy. 

SdcKKbi oh CoBif.— C. B. (Hedford, Uicb.) Wi 
have made lome eiperimenla to aacertain whether there 
h any advantage in cutting aucker*. We have cut tbe 
•acker* from alternate rowa, and compared the prodact 
with the imeut rows at harveeting, but have never been 
able to tee ajiy advantage (ram cutting. But aomethiDg 
may depend on the kind of com — lome kintla giving 
eara on Iba ancken, and otberi not, — and eomething 
alao, may depend on the thickness at which Ibe com la 
planted — if loo thick, thinning, by taking out tbe luck- 
•ra, might be an advantage. 

Black 8i* Whbat. — "A 8iib)cbibeb," (Slohea, 
H. r.) Thii It a red, bearded wheat— tbe kernel 
rather round. But to give a deacrlptlon by which 
may Invariably be known ftom all other kinds, would 
be impracticable. 

The Vorrr.—J. C. A. (Bratn*, W. T.) We art 
able to give much infbrmalioa on the coltnre of the 
poppy, or tbe proceaa of ezlracting opiam tberelhitn. 
We doubt whether It coald be produced to proBt la thla 
part of Ibe country, as the beat of Iroptcal climates ia 
•aid to be required lo give strength and potency to Ibe 
Jolce. The kind called the white poppy, ( P. lonni/t- 
rart,) Is we believe preferred for Ita nareotie qualities, 
bat we cannot say where tbe seed can be procured. 

Shbu. Habl.— a. H. H. (Westmoreland, N. Y.) 
The mail yon ipoA of may be ipread on graai.laad in 
tbe fail. When trom sueh iltuation* as you describe, it 
■•snia to be an advantage to expose it awhile to the air 
befbt* using — after whioh it forma a good top dressing 
fttr most crops. 

RtE— BOWINO aBASS-SBBD. — W. H. W. (Rallibi 
•0., N. 0.) We think rye ii as favorable to grass at 
any olber grain, excepting, perhapa, ttarley. We have 
■own graiB-aeed with winter rye, sown early in autumn, 
on dry ground, with good success — and have do doubt 
H would do wall with spring-rye. The quantity of 
winter rye usually sown per aere is one and a half tinsh- 
els — protiat>ly two bushels of spring rye per aere woold 
RM ba too (nach. As to the kinds and qnantily of grtM*' 



teed, we do not see thai we can give any informatioa 
in additioa to that oflbred on page M, enrrent volume. 
The courae you auggett as to plowing in peas, &c., la 
apparently a good One. 

What roon will raonuci host wooit— L. D. 
(Riehfleld, N. Y.) Mr. Morrell, in the American 
BhephenI, page 230, gives the rewiits Of an aoalyais by 
~ laumer, from which it appears that 

1000 Iba potatoei produced 6| lbs wool. 
<< mangel wnnel ■* 6j " 

" wheat " 14 « 



barley 



rye with aslf " M « 
<• do.wlthoutsalt " I2{ " 

« buckwheat, " 10 " 

Mr. M. adda in reference to the above— "The legltt. 
mats coDcluaion from the foregoing is, that the flock- 
maater, whote object i* wool only, mutt rely on good 
hay and tome alraw, whose conttituenfs are admirably 
aiiapled for the growth and perfection of wool, with a 
modente allowance, dally, of gronnd peaa and oelt, and 
some potatoes as green bod." 

Floub vbdm Black Bb*. Whbat. — "A Subscriber," 
(Livingston, Alabama,) writes to know "what im- 
provemenla have been made in the manoracture of Soar 
from Black-Sea wheal V as he has seen it tlaCed in the 
Cultivator Ibat it was supposed to make inferior flour 
till till miltiTi Itanttd hov to grind it." Will tome of 
OUT friends intbrm him I 

Chtnesi; GitsE. — J. T. (Urbtnna, O.) Tbeia geesa 
can tie bad here in course of the season, duly caged, 
&c., alS5 to S6 peipair. Theyoould be forwarded by 
canal 10 Columbus. 

Khittinq Machine. — J. T. We know nothing 
more than what has already appeared about it. 

Woaxs ON HoBncuLTUBE— E. W. H. (Macomb 
county, Mich.) Downing'e "Fmit and'Fruit Trees of 
America," is a work of S9D pages — price l.SO. The 
" Fruit CuUuriat," by J. J. Thomas, (noticed in our 
last,} ia 60 ceala. They are tor lale at moat of the 
book tlorea. 

Cement PifM.— M. I. (So. Hartford, N. Y.) Wa 
have never aupposed tfaat the mode of making cement 
pipes, as described in the January No. of the Cultivator, 
was patented, and presume you nm no risk In constraci* 
ing pipe according to (hose directions. 

"BnoAB Pawn IPS. "—J. E. H. (Horon county, O.) 
We do not know any variety of paranip by (bit name. 
We suppose the "comparative value" of tb« root might 
be in a great degree proportionale to the sweetneaa. 

UsB or Limb.— O. W, 0, (Campbell co., Va.) Wa 
think lime la of the greateit benellt to soils containing 
the greatest amount of organic matter. We ahould ap- 
ply to a plowed anr&ee, and not work it in deeply. 

CUAHCOAL roB MANtTBB. — S. H. (Mcrcer, Pa.) Oq 
moiat gnua-land, the refuse charcoal you mention would 
be a good top-dresting — on dryer soUi, and far culti- 
vated oropa, it might be harrowed in. Our opinion la, 
(hat " it doth not yet appear " (o whB( principle ita fer- 
tiiizing aatiOD la due; but (here ia no donht about the 
efieels. Charcoal it alaO the beat article for absorbing 
the liquids of your stables and yards. The leached 
aihet you tpetk of, will be found valuable oa moat soilt 
as a top-draa^g — especially (m sandy and gravely 

Wbt Lahd.^I. D. B. (Hurfteetboro>, Teno.) We 
hardly know what eoaiid be done with the land yoa 
mention. Are you sure it eannot be diained by opening 
the natural ootletl If it can be drained, it aeems from 
your description Ibat It would be good land. A li(tla 
experiment will delermine whether (be soil woold ba 
valuable on upland fields. 

Gb&ttiho Gbafe Vinbs. — A. C. (Edgartown, 
Man.) Mr, Downing directs that scions be cut in win- 
ter and kept buried in a cool damp Cellar (ill wanted. 
About the tenth of Jtme, or as soon ai the leaves of tbe 
old vines are fidly expanded, cut off the stock smoothly 
below the torface of Iha ground, split It Ntd insart ont 
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or two scions in the usual manner, binding^ the cleft 
well tog^ether if it does not dose flrmiy. Draw the 
•oil earefolly over the whole, leaTiag two or three bads 
of the scion above the sorfiice. 



AaBIOULTDHAL MBETIira UX HOMER. 



PaXSXNTATION OF A SILVEK CUP TO MH. WOOLWOKTB. 

•••• • • 

At a meeting of the fiumers and citizens of Homer, at 
the close of Mr. Woolwobth's course of lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, in March, it was 
resolved that, as a testimony of gratitude and esteem, 
they present him with a silveii cup. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Paris Babber and George W. 
Chamberlain, was appointed to select and purchase 
the cup. A committee was also appointed to prepare 
resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting, 
consisting of Dr. E. Munger, Mr. Amos IUce and Dr. 
C. Green. 

Pursuant to a call of the committees, the farmers met 
in the Academy Hall, on the evening of the 14th inst., 
Mr. Paris Barber in the chair. There was present a 
large and respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen. 
The committee on resolutions presented the following 
report: 

Whereas, 8. B. Woolwobth has, during the past 
winter, given a course of lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, in the lecture room of the 
Academy, and has politely and generously given to the 
farmers and citizens in the vicinity, the privilege of 
attending the course gratuitously ; and whereas we re- 
cognize in this first effort, in this country, of imparting 
to the cultivators of the soil a knowledge of Chemistry 
as applied to agriculture, an advance towards that emi- 
nence to which we believe the farmers of New- York 
will ultimately arrive; therefore, 

1. Rtiolvedy That we have been highly gratified in 
listening to this very able, lucid and practical course of 
lectures; that we have felt ourselves instructed in the 
great ''art and mystery" of farming, and believe we 
may by adopting the principles laid down by the lecturer 
prosecute our high and noble calling with a fairer pros- 
pect of success. 

2. That this effort of Mr. Woolworth has not been 
that of an adventurer, for knowing the practical bear- 
ings of the principles of Agricultural Chemistry, he 
was willing to become a laborious pioneer in the noble 
enterprize of imparting chemical and geological science 
to farmers, and that, therefore, our gratitude is doubly 
due to him for this course of lectures. 

3. That the clear and familiar manner in which these 
subjects have been presented — rendering them readily 
understood by those who had not hitherto attended to 
Chemistry as a science — fully demonstrates the practi- 
cability and usefulness of such courses of lectures. 

4. Therefore that we earnestly recommend the insti- 
tution of a similar course of lectures and instruction as 
that given by Mr. Woolworth in each of the various 
academies and high schools of our State, believing most 
flrmiy that the effect would be a most marked elevation 
of the condition of farmers both in point of respecta- 
bility and wealth. 

5. That the ol^tions to «<book fiuming" cannot 
exist in the minds of those who are acquainted with 
the principles of Chemistry and Geology and their ap- 
plication to agriculture. 

6. That as a testimonial of our gratitude and esteem, 
we present Mr. Woolworth with a silver cup, of 
which, though it by no means measures the extent of 
our reg^ard for him, we beg his acceptance. 

The report was followed by a short but highly inter* 
etting address by Mr. A. Ricx, on the improvements in 
agriculture within the last quarter of a century. It was 
truly gratifying to listen (o his account of the rapid 
progress in every department of fiuming within the 
last 10 or 15 years, and contrast it with the compara- 
tively low condition in which it existed 30 years ago. 
What may we not expect, with the present ratio of 
improvement in the next 25 years 7 Mr. Rice having 
been selected by the committee to present the cur, closed 



his remarks by a neat and appropriate address to Bf r. 
Woolworth, presenting him a plain but elegant silver 
cup, bearing on it an appropriate inscription. Tliis 
was acknowledged by Mr. Woolworth in a few chsuste 
and cogent remarks, stating among other things of in- 
terest, that in the course of lectures alluded to, he had 
presented only some of the leading principles of agri- 
cultural science, but that he designed, at the next win- 
ter session of the Academy, to enter more fully into the 
subject and present it in a more extended manner. 

We trust that these laudable efforts of Mr. Woolwortli 
will be seconded by a full representation of fiumcra* 
sons in the Laboratory, and enconnged by the presence 
of the tillers of the soil in the vicmity. 

A committee was appointed to prepare an account of 
these proceedings and secure iu publication in the 
papers of the county and the agricultural jooniala of the 
State. By order of the committee. 

Homer, April, 1846. C. Grexn, Chairmmn. 



OORN FOR FODDBR-^INQUIRT. , 

t sowed some two acres of com the last year, with 
the design of soiling my milch cows during the dry 
weather, and short feed of the latter part of summer. 
But the drouth cutting off tl)e hay crops, I was compelled 
to keep the com for winter fodder. It was sowed on 
sward land, turned neatly over and well harrowed. The 
yield was heavy, (notwithstanding the drouth,) full 
seven tons of cured fodder to the acre. My cattle pre- 
fer it to any other food I have. They will leave pump- 
kins, potatoes, sugar beets, &c., to eat the corn-stalks 
when both are in the mangers. The saccharine matter 
is abundant, and if I had enough I should not regret the 
loss of my hay, nor fear for the cattle, this severe win- 
ter. I cut it when in the tassel, and when the more 
scattering stalks began to silk. It cost me about four 
(kys labor with two yoke of oxen to prepare the ground 
and sow the seed, and fUU six days labor to harvest an 
acre. And hence comes my inquiry. Is there any 
easier or cheaper way to harvest it than to reap the 
stalks, bind in small bundles, and stack them up to cure. 
This was the way I did; but it was very hard work, and 
took a long time. To cradle it was impossible; and I 
had no so hard work on my farm as the reaping and 
stacking an acre in six days. Has any one found a bet- 
ter way; if so, what is it ? The stack (eight bundles) 
I let stand full six weeks before putting the com in the 
bam ; and now it is in fine order. It takes com fodder 
a long time to cure. Ohio, January, 1846. H. 

VALUE OF COB MEAL. 



Mr. Editor — ^It has been the opinion of most fiir- 
mers, that corn cobs were of little or no value, and they 
have generally thrown them aside as of no use except 
for manure. The experience of some who have for- 
merly fed com and meal; and the anticipated scarcity 
of hay has led nearly all of our com growers to turn 
their cobs into food for their stock. To show some- 
thing of the extent which it has been used here, the fol- 
lowing will give you some data to Judge from. One 
mill in this town has, within the last three months, 
ground more than 5000 bushels of cobs, besides a large 
quantity of corn in the ear. This fact, I think, proves 
quite conclusively that cob -meal is valuable as an arti- 
cle of food for stock. Indeed the opinion which is ex- 
pressed by those who have used it, is altogether in its 
favor. When they get out their com, it is not threshed 
entirely clean; some 3 to 15 bushels of com is left on 
the cobs. They are kept clean as possible till ground 
into meal. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, eat it 
readily, without adding other grain. When fed to 
cattle in addition to hay, a marked difference in their 
condition and appearance is seen, from those fed on hay 
without the meai. Some feeders mix it with other 
grain, roots, &c., with marked profit and success. 
When fed with oil-cake, it is found to answer an excel- 
lent purpose, as it takes up all oil without waste. 

EarlviUe, N. Y. G. W. B. 
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used in mo>t of the grain grovLag StKtei ot Ihe Uoioti, 
mod if we ins; judge from tbe numeroos certificate! of 
tbow by whom it hU' becD tried, it ia a rerj effectire 



and vslusble implement. By referenee to Hr. M'C'i 
■dTerti lenient, to be fonnd In thit number, it will be 
Men that tbe muhloe ii wunnled to cut flrom lineea 
to tweDty acm of grain in > day, and at ■ great MTini; 
of eipenM orer the common mode of haiveatlng. 



PBOP FOB OLnmnra- plants. 



Ed. CULTiTlTO* — Allow ne two or three 
on H. W. Beecher'l exeelleat remarlia relative to Down- 
iDK'i ■■ Fruit and Fruit Tree* of America." 

Be intimate* tbat " taccliarint jtavor," mean* nHct; 
it i* true (hat ought to be it* meaning, bat it i* often 
applied to acid and ub-aeid fruit*. A* example*, lei 
the deieriptioni of the Alaiinder, RilMton pippin 
Baldwin, Fall pippin, and Other apple* In Kenricli'i 
Orchardiit, which are all termed tugary or laccharin* 
in (lavor; and >1k> Eommer Qaeeu, a quite wur apple, 
which Kenricic deicribei as "suttt." Many initaneei 
mig'hl be givea in other writen, did time permit. I 
ineolioathiBpoint,toihowthe miserable lOOieDaia which 
has prevailed witb nearly all pomological writrn, rela. 
tive to Ibe unrarylng and mott important distinctiTt 
test of varieties, tbe flavor. 

He BUS "a highly improved and luicioni pear, nol 
iinrcequenlly i* wholly seedlen, while frail* not far re- 
- moved from the wild state abound in seeds." Are thert 
not too many eiccptiODt to this rule, on both parts, for 
its correctness) TheBeekelis regarded the richeM 
all pearf, and is tiill of seed*; while some worttalea* 
leedlings have little or no seed. 

An experienced pereon can oRen know a variety by 
the appearance of (he young wood *nd growth of the 
tree, and nurserymen uaually know at a glance Ihe dif' 
ferent varietiei they cultivate, withont leeing the labels. 
Hence great stress 1* laid on the importance of (his dis- 
tinctive trait in describing fhilts. Bat a serious diffl- 
cully is not noticed. However wall we may know 
varieties after we are familiar with their api 
by personal inspection, it is next to imposaiblt 
Tey a knowledge of those appearances in words. We 
know a familiar acquaintance at the flnt glance of hi 
lace; and hardly a mm exists but knows a thounnd 
persons by looking in their &£eB, even though their 
name* are not written on their cheeks; but the most 
minute description of the feature* would bit to come) 
a distinctive knowledge of the appearance of an indi. 
vidual. Tbe light hair, tbe grey eyes, the bushy eye- 
brow*, the hooked nose and sharp chin, might apply to 
fifty individuals, while thai peculiar uudeflnable aprtt- 
tion wbich cannot be described, ii more characteristic 
than all. It is precisely the same with the appearance 
of varieties in trees; when once familiar, we know them 
well; but the points of distinction are too untangible 
to describe with precision- Hence (hit character, 
though usefu], is not of the greatest importance. 

J. J. T. 



The annexed flgnr* r^iraaent* ■ vary ewvenient 
*appoi4 for any climbing 
annual planta, whether 
nseftal or omamenlal — it 
may be u*ed for running 
garden beans, or for the 
ornamental Ipomeat, as 
the morning glory or cy- 

Strelcbed cord* are fre- 
quently used, a* being 
> L often cheaper where ex- 

teniively u*ed, and poa- 
Fi«. 00. seesing also a lighter and 

mare elegant appearance. But their contractlQn by 
wet, where the Cords are fastened to peg* in the ground, 
sonielimea draws the plant up by the roots. The above 
represented contrivance removes this difficulty, and is 
at the same time very expeditiously made. Take nar- 
row strip* of board, or lath, and fastening two of them 
together by a nail near the lop, as shown in the flgure, 
and spreading Ihe lower ends so as to form a moderately 
acute angle, stick them into tbe ground. Two mor« 
are arranged precisely similar, (not represented in the 
flgure,) and placed at sereFal feet distance from the 
former. These are connected by similar pieces of lath 
at (he bottom, on each side, three or lour inches from 
the Burbce of the earth. A slender, round pole is alio 
laid oa tbe Aorl fork at the (op formed by the intersec- 
tion of the upright laths. Cord*, all of equal length, 
are then tied to the lower horiiontal pieces, and passed 
once round the upper horizontal pole, *o as lo form a 
hanging loop atwut a foot in length. Through these 
loops a pole it thrust, and sufflcieat weights hung vpoa 
it to keep the cords always sufflciently stretched; and 
wbich will rise and fall with the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the cords. In (hit way, in (act, the pole by 
rising and falling, serves ss an imperfsct hygrometer- 
Very cheap cord*, lasting one summer, may be made 
by twisting ttrings of bats, which is made by toaking 
the bark of large basswood trees a fortnight in water, 
peeling off the inner portion, and then soaUng the re- 
mainder a month and peeling the rest. The bark may 
usually be had in abundance in tbe early part of sum- 
mer, at aaw.milli, and must be perfectly fresh from the 
log when it is immersed in water. 

A cat, after being twenty-one days under hay, with- 
out tood 01 drink, has completely recovered. 
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VOT10B8 or HBW WOBKB. 



The Farme&'s Diction akt: a rocabalary of the 
technical termt recently introdaced In^o Agriculture 
and Horticulture from various sciences; and also a 
compendium of Pkactical Faemino ; the latter 
chiefly from the works of the Rev. W. L. Rham^ 
Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most eminent 
American authors. By D. P. Gaednee, M. D. Hae- 
PEE ft Beothess, New- York. 
The first design of this work, seems to haTC been to 
fiimish a short explanation of technical terms whieh 
have latterly been introduced into agricultural writings. 
The author well remarks, that a great « drawback to 
the advancement of our art is the indefinite words used 
among us.*' Thus "we find," he says, "one writer 
using the word ' withers * for the shoulder of an animal, 
another for Uie womb.'* 80 far as we have examined 
that part of the work devoted to the explanation of 
technicalities, it seems to have been Judiciously execu- 
ted, and will no doubt be found very usefiil. The vari- 
ous tables showing (he analyses of the ashes of plants, 
will no doubt be found valuable. The practictU part 
of the book, is almost wholly a compilation from 
English authors. How far the matter contained in this 
part may be applicable to this country, we are hardly 
able, from present examination, to say. We shall pro- 
bably recur to the work again. 



Ameeican Jouenal or Science akjd Aets. — The 
number of this valuable periodical for March has been 
received. Though we cannot notice the contents in 
detail, we remark that they are particularly interesting. 
In an article by Wm. M. Caepxntee, on some Fossil 
Bones, found in Tennessee and Texas, we find that the 
*' Gigantic Foitil Ma*, eighteen feet high," said to 
have been found in Teimessee, such astonishing accounts 
of which have been spread through the country in the 
newspapers, turns out to be the skeleton of a young 
ma*todon» In the same article, a description and cut is 
given of part of a skull, horns, and teeth of a fossil ox, 
found in Texas. From the parts found, it is thought 
that the distance between the tips of the horns, in the 
living animal, could not have been less than eleven feet. 
In the Atliflsneum, Zanesville, O., there is a part of a 
tkuU and horns, said to have been found in Kentucky, 
which, from appearance, belonged to a larger animal, 
of the same species above mentioned. In an extract 
from a letter written by Cbas. Ltell, it is shown be- 
yond question, that the bones of the fossil animal which 
has been exhibited in New- York by Mr. Koch, under 
the name of Hydrarehos, were procured at several dif- 
ferent places, and under such circumstances as to leave 
no doubt that they belonged to several distinct indi- 
viduals. 

Ameeican Jovenal of AonicuLTVES.-- This work, 
the publication of which was for a while suspended at 
the close of the first year, has been resumed under the 
«harge of Prot £• Emmons and Mr. A. Osboen. We 
have received the first number of the new volume. It 
is handsomely printed, and contains 160 pages octavo. 
A well executed portrait of Gov. Weight, constitutes 
the frontispiece. A little more than one-half the mat- 
ter is original; the remainder is chiefly extracts frx)m 
other Journals. Among the original articles we were 
well pleased by the perusal of an able and sensible one 
on the «* Theoet or Aoeicultuee,*' by Prof. Em- 
mons. 

Laednee's Lsctvees. — ^We have received Part 
XIII, which treats of the Steam Engine in various forms. 
We consider these Lectures among the most valuable 
reading that has ever been offered to the American pub- 
lic. Published by GeeElt ft M'Eleath, Tribune 
Buildings, New- York— price 25 cents per No. 



ET We have received the first number of a work, so 
novel in its character, that we are tempted for once to 
step out of our line of business, to notice it. It is the 
*• jimeriean Phonographic Journal,^* to be published 




monthly by Andeews ft Botle, 337 Washington 
Boston. As we have no acquaintance with the sou 
of which it is the organ, we can of coarse only 
of the mechanical execution of the work, which 
ceilainly very creditable to the publishers. It is eotli 
iy engraved upon copper-plate, and though the cba 
ters look crabbed enough to the uninitiated, we doubt 
not they are << plain as preaching '* to those who liav« 
looked into the matter. 

We see that this improved system of writing has lon^ 
attracted attention in Kurope, and is slowly bot soreijr 
finding students in this country. As we believe thers 
is iomething in it, we invite the attention of thonn 
who are willing to examine a new thing with a candid 
and unprejudiced eye, to the sul^ect. The price of thm 
Journal is only $1 per annum. 

% ■■■■■■ »^1^M»— — .ii^— ^^W^ III ■ I .^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ B^^^^M^fc^^Mi^^^— I ■ ^^— 

AGBIOULTURAL 80aiBTIB8. 



New-Yoek State. — ^The meeting of the Exeeolhrc 
Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for this 
month, will be held at the Jlmerican Hotel in AvEvmHy 
on Thursday the 14th inst. At this meeting, the ap- 
pointments of Judges to award the Premiums at the 
Fair to be held at Aubom in September next, will ha 
made. A full attendance of the members of the £s. 
Committee, consisting of all the oflicers of the 
is very desirable. 

Saeatooa Countt. — Fair to be held at 
Springs, Oct. 21, 22. 

Rensselaee Co. — Fair at Troy, Sept. 23, 24. 

Allegany Co. — Oflicers elected at last annual meet- 
ing: — Laurens Hull. Angelica, President; Joel Karr and 
Bryce Kerr, V. Presidents; R. Church, Kecording Sec, 
and A. B. Hull, Angelica, Cor. Secretary and Treaanrer. 

Seneca Co. — Fair to be held at Waterloo, Oct. 22, 
23— John Delafield, Geneva, Preaident, and J. W. Ba- 
con, Waterloo, Rec. Secretary. 

Suffolk Co. — Fair to be held at Comae, Oct. 1 — J. 
L. Smith, President, and N. Smith, Sec, Smithtown. 

Rutland Co., (Vt.) — This Society, which has been 
recently organized, has issued its Premium List for the 
present year, but the time and place of holding the Fair 
is not stated. Frederick Button, Clarendon, President; J. 
C. Thrall, Rutland, Rec. Secretary, and W. C. Kittredge, 
Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary. 

Jeffeeson Co. — At the winter meeting, Geo. White 
of Rutland, was elected President; Edward S. Massey, 
Rec. Secretary, and J. C. Sterling, Watertown, Cor. 
Secretary. Receipts of the Society last year, $C73.1]. 
Payments, $497.36. 

Dutchess Co. Hoet. Society. — ^This society, whieh 
was organized the past winter, has issued a liberal list 
of Premiums for early Fruits and Vegetables, to be 
awarded at an exhibition to be held at Poughkeepsie 
on the 18th and 19th of June. We canpot bnt hope that 
this society is destined to a better fate than has awaited 
all the Horticultural Societies, which have heretofore 
been organized in the Valley of the Hudson, with the 
exception of the one in Columbia county, which wo 
believe has been eminently suceessfol. Datehess pos- 
sesses many of the most highly improved gardens in tho 
State, and they are owned by gentlemen whose liberality 
will not, we are confident, permit their Hort. Society 
to languish for want of Ihnds. The great obstacle to 
the success of such associations, is, generally, the want 
of some individual to perform the labor necessary to 
give them vigor and usefulness. Men ought to (and 
no doubt will) be found in Dutchess county, who 
will devote the time and labor necessary to insure their 
society abundant succi 



Maddee. — ^In answer to an inquiry in our last No., 
Thos. Watson, Jr., of Torringford, Conn., informs at 
that he "can furnish several bushels of the $lip$, which 
are generally used for propagating it, if applied for 
soon.. The time for planting is from the 1st to 20th 
May.' About 10 bushels of the slips are necessary for 
an acre.'' 
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ALBANY, BiAY, 1848. 



TO OOBBBSPOVDENTB. 



Communications received since oar last, from Ja- 
jdas, A Subscriber, J. 0. Adams, T. 8. Meacham, Ste- 
phen Warren, Wm. Jenntaon, 0. Ineralls, Will. H. 
Wills, Z. C. Robbins, F. A. Wier, J. E. Macomber, A 
Sabacriber, John Shillaber, P. Barber, Robert White, 
Jr., A. Rose, T. Watson, Jr., L. B. 

Books, Pamphlxts, &c., have been receired a" 
ft>]10w«: 

Ouenon's Treatise on Milch Cows — ^repnhlidied from 
th« Farmers* Library. (See advertisement.) Osselt 
Bl M'ELaATH, publishers, New-Tork. 

Address before the Albemarle (Va.) Ag*. Society, by 
F&ANKLiN Minor. 

Marl — a Letter addressed to the Ag. Society of Jef- 
ferson county, G^rgia, by J. H. Hammond. 

Descriptive Catalogue of articles for sale at the Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse of A. B. Allen, New-Yorir. 

99* We have received from W. S. Hasdino, of 
Fkmnklin, Louisiana, a barrel of sugar of his own manu- 
facture. It is an excellent sample, coarse g^rained, dry, 
and of good flavor. 



MOHTRLY NOTI0B8 



The FauiT Cultubist. — For notices of this new 
and valuable work, see advertisement in this paper. 

Temperance. — ^We have received from Mr. Ctrvs 
Inoalls, New-Hartford, N. Y., a well-written article 
on the subject of temperance— « subject of great impor- 
tance to fkrmers, as well as to all other citizens. But 
our paper is designed chiefly as a medium of commnni- 
ation in relation to matters directly connected with ag- 
riculture, and we have generally so great a press of arti- 
cles of this description, as to leave no room for others, 
however important or valuable in themselves con- 
sidered. 

Bust in Wheat. — ^Mr. Samttxl Warring, of Mor- 
risdale, Pa., supposes that a great cause of rust in wheat 
is the retention of too much water by the soil and sub- 
soil. As a reason why some sections are more subject 
to rust now than formerly, he mentions that the roots 
of trees caused a natural drainage of the soil until, after 
several years, they entirely decomposed and the spaces 
they occupied, became filled with soil. A remedy for 
Tust on such soils, would of course be draining and sub- 
soiling. He advises sowing wheat on <* narrow and 
round ridges with proper lateral water courses well 
cleared out with the spaide." 

BlTDDINO FRUIT TREES. — JoSHUA H. OrDWAT, Who 

received the first premium of the Essex Co. Ag. So- 
ciety for the management of fruit-trees, says: «I prac- 
tice shield or T budding, and put the bud on the south- 
west side of the teee, the rows running south-east; 
they are then not exposed to the sleet and snow of win- 
ter. I formerly lost many buds by inserting them on 
the <back ' side of the tree. Another advantage of put- 
ting the bud on the south, is the greater portion and 
quicker flow of sap on that side, as every one knows 
diat a bud takes best where there is the most sun and 
sap. I learned some twenty years ago, to take out the 
wood from the bud, but soon gave up the practice, and 
should now as soon think of taking out the pith ol a 
seion." In regard to traiuplantingjruit-trntf Mr. O. 
lays he lias had much the best success when removing 
them early in the spring. '< Young trees set in the fall," 
be observes, <<are liable to be thrown out by frost. 



And all, whether large or small, often suflbr injury by 
having their roots severely fh»en when the ground is 
bare during our severe winters." 

Tbb Horse Blacx«Hawk. — By reference to our 
advertising columns, it will be seen that this celebrated 
horse will stand this season at the stable of his owner, 
Mr. D. HiLi, in Bridport, Yermont. 

Rata Tree in New Zealand. — This is at first a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large tree^ 
and destroys themj Its numerous coils joining sod form- 
ing a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot inside. 
When fidl grown, it is the monarch of the New-Zealand 
forest. Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is of the 
msrrtle tribe, and bwn bright crimson blossoms in such 
abundance, that the whole tree is in a glow; and be- 
ing abundantly intermingled through the forests, pre- 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 

Produce or Wheat.— On the 18th of August, 1806, 
Mr. Ch's* MiUer, of Cambridge, Eng., took a plant of 
wheat which had been sown the beginning of June, and 
divided it into eighteen parts; each of which was trans- 
planted separately. About the latter end of September 
they were again removed and divided into sixty-seven 
roots. In March following and the beginning of April, 
they were sepsrated into 600 plants, which yielded 
21,109 ears, containing 670,000 grains, measuring 3} 
peek% and weighing 47 lbs. 



FOBBiav. 

.. ..•• 

By the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 20th of 
April, we have English and Scotch papers to the 3d ult. 
There is a fiiir prospect that " Peel's new tariff" will 
pass the House of Commons — ^it has already passed a 
second reading. The markets are yet very dull — cotton 
has scarcely advanced at all — ^little is doing in flour — for 
Indian com there is a moderate demand, though this 
article had a litUe declined at the latest dates. TriaU 
have, however, been made of Indian corn-meal to a con- 
siderable extent, both in England and Ireland, and the 
result seems to indicate that the pr^udlce which has 
been entertained against it, will wear off when its value 
is Iniown. There is not as much alarm, in relation to 
the scarcity of food for the lower clas^ if we may 
judge from remarirs in the papers, as has before prevail- 
ed. The prospect is good for agricultural products 
generally— wheat and grass very promising. The Ag- 
ricultural Gazette of March 7th, says: " There is more 
food for stock at the present moment in many parts of 
the country, than there was four months earlier in the 
season at the corresponding period of last year." Spec- 
ulation in regard to Che origin of the potato disease, is 
as busy as ever, and without any more probability of 
arriving at any general conclusion. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, April », 18««. 

, ^i^nP^T?*"^ OrtejMper lb., •^IlOc.-Flc^idl^ Sje^-Up. 
land ffjog— Alabama, OlaO. "^ 

BUTTER— per lb. 14al6e. 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a8e. 

^/JlP]??:::?*".??^' per bbl., $S «^-BBlnmore, Howard-tireet, 
#6 . OSoas . 13|— Richmond City Mills, M . 9S. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Gfcneaee, per bushel, SI .95— Rye, 74a75e.— 
Com, northern, OSaTl— eomhem, 97— Barley, OftiQS— Oatt, nor- 
thern, 44c 

HEMP— Ruwia, clean, per ton, taoSatno-Amertcan dew- 
rotted, •80<t«100-water-rotted, •I30atl8&-Mani]la SlSS. 

HAMS— Smoked per lb..'7ia8| ets. 

BEEP— men. per bbJ., #7.60eM|8.10— prime, i&.aSa*6.fiO 

LARI>-6fi7|c. per lb. 

PORK— Mew, per bbl., $lO.09at11.1Si. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., aB7e. 

WOOL— (BoBton prices.) April 18 : 

Prinne or Saxony fleeces, wa^ed per lb. 40a4t cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 37a38 *< 

three-fourths blood fleeces, 39a33 " 

half blood do 90a3l ** 

oae>foarth blood and common, 87o98 ** 
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GUANO, 

Y th« ton or hundred, or in smaller quaniities, at 23 Bean-st. 
E. COMSTOCK k. Co , Albany Ag. Warchonae. 



PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, AND OTHER AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

M Burlington, Vt, 

'pHB subflcriber has (or sale at his Morehouse, North Wharf, 
^ Burlington, a good assortment of plows, including the " Wor- 
cester plow,'^ made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Prouty's 
'• Centre Draft " Plow, the "Diamond Plow," &c., &c., together 
with Cultivators, Seed-Sowers, Churns, Hoes, and other articles 
used by farmers. An arrangement has been made for a constant 
supply of the above and (Mher articles. Farmers in want of good 
implemeuts are invited to call or send their orders. 
May 1, 1846. JOHN S. WARE. 

<* MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL WAR£HOUS£.'> 

/. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, New-York City. 

CARDERS for the gtnuin* "Warren Patent (latest) Improved 
^-^ Horse Powers and Threshers," promptly attended to by the 
sole proprietor, (J. Plant,) via : 

One Horse Power, aJune— price, MO 00 

Two " " " " 60.00 

Four, " " " " 75 00 

One. two, and four horse Thresher»— price #90, $25, and $30. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 
May 1— It. 

GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 

THE subscriber will offer for sale his stud of the choicest Mor- 
gan stock on tidvantageous terms, to those who may wish to 
grow profitable, enduriiig, high-priced horses, consisting of the 
following horses, viz : Flint Morgan and Sherman Morgan^ Jr. 
JBoth were sired by old Sherman Morgan, the most distinguished 
horse of his limes, and are not second as stock horses to any of tiiis 
far famed race. Flint Morgan I bought of Jonas Flint, Esq., of 
St. Johiisbury. Caledonia county, Vt., and Sherman Morgan, Jr., 
1 bought of Jolm Buckminster, Esq., of Danville, Vt.. there raised 
and known as the Blanchard colt, to which plac«s persons are 
referred for their pedigrees and merits, as well as to testimonials 
in my possession ; also to the comities of Strafford Canol, Bel- 
knap, N. H., where their stt>ck is highly approved and extensively 
known. Also, four breeding mares of this inestimable blood, viz : 
Dolly, Kate. Faiuiy, aiul Adaline, and all of which were sired by 
old Sherman Morgan, and are believed in fool. Their blood, pow- 
er, and appearance, together with their stock already produced, 
favorably recommend them as breeders. Also, colts and fillies of 
various ages, may be seen at the stable of the sulMcriber ; all of 
which will be sold collectively or separately to suit applicants. 

JOHN BELLOWS. 
Lancaster, Coos Co., N. H., May 1, 1846— 3t. 

FRUIT TREES. ~~ 

XT'OR sale, a collection of fine AypiU Trees, comprising 50 choicest 
V sorts ; also upwards a( WO distinct varieties of Pear 2Vee« ; 
also Cherries^ ApricoU^ and PlumS' 

Wlieu the order comprises 100 trees, the prices will be for ap- 
ple», 15 cents ; for pears on free stocks for standards, 30 cents ; 
dteto on quince stocks for dwarfs, 20 cents. For any less number 
than 100 trees in an order— apples, 90 cents ; pears, 37^ cents ; do 
on quince, 25 cts. ; apricou, 50 cU ; plums, 37 J; cherries, 37A 
cents. Apply [bj/ better post paid) at the Fruit Plantation of Lloyd 
N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to THOS. TURNER, Manager. 
April I— au 

^ — - • ■ ■ ■ . ■ - _ p 

NORMAN. 

rj^HIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the sta- 
•L ble of James Ricx, in Gerrooudville, three miles north oC the 
Laiisingurgh. 

Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 15} hands high, strongly 
made and finely proportioned He combines first rate trotting 
qualities and great powers of endurance, with unsurpassed gentle- 
ness and docility. His colls are justly celebrated for speed, bot- 
tom, and good temper.— are eagerly sought after in the market, 
and command prices ranging from $150 to $500. 

The very high reputation of Norman's stock as " road horses," 
and the extraordinary prices they command, renders him by far the 
most profitable hone to breed from, of any m ilie country. 

Gentlemen sending mares from a distance, may rest assured 
that they will have such attendance and keeping as the owners 
desire, and upon the most reasonable terms. 

TKHMk.— $10 the season. Insurance to be agreed upon. 

CALVIN MORSE. 
Lansingburgh, May, 1846 — 1. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

T^IIK su>)*cribers have now on hand a full stock of choice gar- 
den seeds, which can be furnished to dealers or to growers 
and ^urdeiiers in any quantity, cither in small papers or m large 
packages. Tliey would solicit especial attention to this branch of 
their e«iablishment. as they mean at all times to be supplied with 
ihe choicest seeds to be had in this country or Europe. 

E. COMSTOCK ic Co. 
A'.I.-.nv At'. WnrehoH*.-. \o. og Dcau-st. 
y,-vv: I. 1:1.1. 



LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufactured by E* Comxtoch if Co., Albany jig, 

Warehanit* 

THE above drill With several valuable imDro^menta, makiny 
it beyond all (question the best in use, wul be ready for de- 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the mialitioa of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to i^ant all the mall seeds, to- 
gether with carrots, parsnips,' beets, peas, com, beans, cotton, 
hemp, and indeed nearly sil crops grown in drills. It is auii- 
ple, and not likely to require repairs for a great length oftinae. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it nms easy,) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for nsing in a niden 
or for short rows. Retail price tlS-OO. To dealers a liberal 



discount will be made. 
April 1. 



E. COMSTOCK t, Co. 



POUDRETTE. 

THE Lodi Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly 
faetured poudrette, of the first quality, for sale in tlie ctij of 
New- York, at the following prices, vis : 

From one to six barrels, inclusive $8.00 per barrel. 
" seven and upwards, 1-75 ** 

delivered in New- York, free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackenaack river, where veeeels draw- 
ing eight feet of water may go, at the rate of %\.^ a barrel, or 
35 cents per bushel. 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in ine, bat aloe 
is less dangerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
bushels will manure au acre of corn. Instructions sent groeu, 
with pamptilet when required. Letters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Manufacmring Co., 51 Liberty-st., New-YWk, enclosiiig 
the money^ will be immediately attended to, or it may be obiainea 
by application at the office of the eompany. April l--9t [9] 

LANGDON'S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 

rpHIS oseful and highly valuable article ntay be had of E* 
-■•* Comstock k, Co., at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 33 Dean-si 
Two sizes— one for $7, and the other lor ^0. 

POUDRETTE— NEW-TORK COMPANY. 

A SUPERIOR article of poudrette, prepared in the most care- 
ful maimer, by Uio New- York Company, (the first estab- 
lished to prepare the article, in this country.) may be had on ap- 
plication, either by letter or personally, at the office, S3 Ctuunbers- 
street, N. Y. 

D^It is hardly necessary to say that poodrette, as a nanore, 
where transportation constitutes a part of the cost, will be found 
the cheapest, as one busheLof it, when properly prepared, will pro- 
duce as much com, or potatoes, or awy other kind qfvegetationy as 
twelve or fourteen bushels of farm-yard manure. This has faces 
repeatedly tested in various parts of the country. 

\ji^ Orders enclosing the money— two dollars a barrel for six 
barrels or under — and $1.75 per barrel for seven barrels and over. 
Letters should be addressed to D. K. MINOR. A^ent, 

April 1.— 2t* S3 Chambers-st, New- York. 

EAGLE PLOWS. 

THE genuine Eagle Plow, made by Rtiggles, Nourse a& Masoai, 
is for sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. All sizes 
adapted to different soils and purposes. £. COMSTOCK A Co. 
April 1. 

""^ FOR SALE. 

A FULL blooded Narragansett, entire Horse. This breed hal 
been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the last 
century. They are rodbsrs, and not paeen. He is the only entin 
horse of the breed which is leA. He is very fast ; will radb his 
mile within three minutes. Horses of this breed are highly es- 
teemed as saddle horses for gentlemen and ladies, and bring a high 
price. Apply to JAMES R. DEY, No. 61 Liberty-st, N. York. 
April 1— It. 

CENTER-DRAFT PLOWS. 

^HE subscribers keep for sale a full assortment of Prouty A 

-*■ Mears' Center Dratl Flows, of all sizes and prices. Farmers 

in want of these plows will have them forwarded promptly by 

sending their orders to us. E. COMSTOCK A Co., 

April 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse, 83 Dean-st. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 23 Dean-Strta, 

fpHE subscribers ask the attention of farmers to theii assortment 
•■- of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, embraciug all the varieties needed for the farm or 
garden. Our articles haye all been selected with the greatest 
care and attention, and with especial reference to their adaptation 
to improved agriculture. For notice of articles see separate ad- 
vertisements in tliis paper. But as we cannot enumerate the arti- 
cles, seeds, &c.. here, we shall be happy to show them to all wiio 
may call at our warehouse. £. COMSTOCK & Co. 

April 1. S8 Dean-st 
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FARMS FOR 8AL£. 

I OFFER for sale chttgp, two good farms, of 150 acres each^ 
ynih dairy stock, &c. The one which I occupy is in Ellis- 
borg, the other in Pamelia. Or I will exchange them for a good 
farm of equal value, in a good and healthy location^ from 8 to 6 
degrees farther south, a milder climate being desirable. 

DANIEL ROUNDS. 
JBOUbwrgk^ J^tr$om Co^ AptU 1, 1846.~St« 

MCCORMICK'S REAPER. 

c 

Brocxpost, March 20, 1846. 

THE onderaigned respectfully offers his PATENT REAPER 
to the farmers of New- York, and the Western States gene- 
rally: and while he believes that no labor-saving machine has 
crver been introduced into public favor more cautiously, and at 
the same time with more general satisfaction to purchasers than 
his Reaper, he has the satisfaction of being able lo mesent it for 
the harvest of 1646, in a greatly improved state. He can now 
'warrant the raking of the wheat from the machine to be accom- 
plished with ease and completeness, by a man comfortably se€Ued 
wmm it^ whose position may be seen from the cut in another part 
of this paper. This improvement was thoroughly tested in the 
last harvest with the most signal success, and as is believed, per- 
fects the " Reaper." An account of its operation on the estate of 
the late Gen. Mills, of Mount-Monis, by Samuel J. Mills, Esq., 
ia hereto subjoined. 

This machine unlike many of the improvements of the present 
age, is not now offered to the prublic either as an untried experi- 
ment, or only having been partially tested, and therefore not to be 
relied upon. It has been extensively and most successfully in use 
in Virginia, since the harvest of 1842, and during the last two 
years has been extensively introduced into most of the wheat 
growing States of the Union, completely silencing opposition. So 
wide has been its ran^e of operauons in the last harvest, that it 
would be impossible, in a publication of this description, to give 
all, or even very many of the numerous certificates tnat have been 
procured of iu satisfactory performance. Hand Bills will be 
issued in the course of a few days, by Messrs. Backus, Fitch dc 
Co. o£ Brockport, Monroe Co., containing not only a description 
of the Machine, bat the most full and imequivocal testimony of 
its usefulness and value to the fanner, by numerous indivi- 
daale of the very first reqiectability miio have used it, and wit- 
nessed its operations. The terms on which this Machine may be 
had, and the guaranty that will be given on its side, should induce 
every farmer whose lands and crops suit its operation to giw it a 
trial — as, should it prove equal to the guaranty, it will do more 
than pay for itself in the cutting a single harvest. Any person 
can make the calculation for himself. As improved, oi^ man to 
rake, and a boy to drive the horses, will attend the Machine, in- 
stead of two full hands as before, and from two to three acres 
more in a day may be cut by the improved than by the old Ma- 
chine, by means of the greater ease with which it is done, which 
makes a great difference in a single harvest of any extent— say 
•05 or $90. 

The Reaper is warranted to cut from IS to SO acres a day^— to 
save an average of a bushel of wheat to the acre that would be 
lost by ordinary cradling, to be durable, and not liable to get out 
of order, and the raking as stated above. Ftice $100, payable on 
delivery at Brockport, Monroe Co., New- York, or time shall be 
given for good paper, drawing interest. 

The undersigned further proposes to send his reaper to any 
responsible farmer, (or farmers,) who may desire to make a triid 
of it alongside, and on the same terms of an^ otker^ to be pur- 
chased or refused, as decided on making such trial. 

The uiMlersigned, Patentee of the Machine, has contracted with 
- Messrs. Backus. Fitch & Co., of this olace, experienced, well 
known, and established manufacturers, for the making of a large 
number of Reapers for the ensuing harvest, to whom orders may 
be directed. Many orders have been already received from the 
west, as well as from the surrounding country ; therefore any per- 
sons desirous of Machines would do well to make early applica- 
tion, as it is not probable that all demands can be supplied. 

c. H. Mccormick. 



From the Mt. Morris, N. Y. Spectator. 




makinj^ a public statement or it agreeably 
McCormick, the inventor, introduced nis Machine here from Vir- 
ginia. He did not arrive with it until the season for cutting wheat 
had nearlypassed — and consequently cut only about thirty acres 
for roe. The ground was level, being on the Genesee Flats, 
though the surface was some what uneven, as it was a piece tumea 
over last fall, wken put into wheat, with a very heavy turf, and 
many of the sods still remainin|^ on the top of the ground. But 
they seemed to form no impediment to its successfm operation. 
The machine cut one piece of twenty-five acres in a little less 
than a day and a half, averaging about two acres per hour for the 
time it was in operation. The wheat cut, if well filled, would 
yield about thirty bushels to the acres. The grain was cut 
cleaner, and more even than could have been cut with the cradle 
or sickle. It is drawn by two horses with ease, and is attended by 
a mail to rake, and a boy to ride and drive. The raker rides on a 
scat attached to the Machine, and takes the wheat off* at thfe side 
in gavels, ready for bindmg. The Machine is simple in its oon- 
straction. The knife has a sickle edge, and plays horizontally ; 
pM I« rpnr*»«i*»nv»d to cut nn^ hundred ncre» or more without sharp- 
firi!«-7 'r"-«' »crl fsthiTs ihr whc.'ii for ciittiiiT, and lop* it over cu 
1 f mI'»* f"'>r ih'' rnkcr I «I.;:<iVn To nsf, l''o .Mpc'f.in*'* V.ic n*'.y^ "on- 
^^'ll I hnvu un doubi it would "wvvk Wf.ll on up laiuis, wlicrc 
toiurabty frae fiom btumpA and large stones. 



A number of persons, who were present and wimessed its ope- 
ration, uniformly, I believe, expressed much satisfaction. 

An incident occurred which may not be out of place to men- 
tion> Two cradlers, hearing that a machine was in the lot for cut' 
ting wheat, never having seen one, and believing that they could 
cut faster and better than any live Machines, started with cradlea 
in hand, with the determination (to use their own words) of 
"sktmking it." As they reached the fence, in sight of the Ma 
chine, and saw the rapid pace with which it moved, they hid their 
cradles in the crook of the fence and sloped off. 

Yours, he. SAMUEL J. MILLS. 

Mount-Morris,' August 15, 1845. 

Qen. BraxtoiCi Cert\fieaU. 

Chbbicokx, Va., Dec. 10, 1845. 
Dear Sir— I have now used your Reaper four seasons, and have 
no reason lo withdraw any thiiig I have said in its favor hereto- 
fore. It has fully met my most sanguine expectations, and 1 can- 
not think that any farmer, having once tried it, would ever again 
willingly go into harvest without one or more, as might be the 
size of his farm. I have never found any difficulty in keeping 
them in order : in fact, much less than with the cradles. Although 
the two that I nave work remarkably well, as you think your late 
improvements have so malerialiy benefitted the Reaper, I muM 
request you to send me one for the next harvest. 

am, very respectftdly. 
Your obedient servant. 

CORBIN BRAXTON. 
To Mr. C. H. McCormick. 

Oen. C9dM*9 CmrtifieaU. 

December 13, 1845. 
I have used one of Mr. McCormick's Reapers, and am satisfied, 
experimentally, of its value as a labor*saving machine ; and, 
furthermore, that it saves something like a seeding of the land, 
over and above the process of cradling — I have, therefore, ordered 
another upon the improved plan, at Mr. McCormick's recommen- 
dation, i- •- 1 jQgj^ J, COCKE. 

CABI.TOH, Dec. 15, 1845. 

Having now used McCormick's Reaper in three harvests^ I 
willingly bear renewed testimony to its value. Under the belief 
that the late alterations in its construction, can scarcely fail ot 
enhancing its utility and diminishing the labor of raking, I have 
engaged a new machine for the next harvest. 

ALEX. RIVES, Brother of the Senator. 
Elk Hill, Dec. 13, 1845. 

Dear Sir— I cheerfully comply with your request to give you for 
publication, my opinion in regard to your Reaper. I do this the 
more readily, because I believe its introduction into general use 
would be a great public benefit. 

In the commencement of the last harvest, I put two Reapers in 
operation in Elk Island in a field of 160 acres, at the same time I 
started 14 cradles in a highland field, at this place, of the same 
quantity of land. The reapers on the Island and the cradles on the 
hill finished their work at the expiration of six days. There wm 
not an hour's difference. If the cradles had been on the Island, 
instead of the highland, I do not think they could have performed 
more than iwo-thirds or the woik. On the low grounds, therefore, 
where the harvest is generally heavy. I consider the " Reaper to 
be equal to 10 cradles. I found one cradle to be sufficient to open 
the way for the two Reapen. This, with the addition of the dn- 
vers, the rakers, and five pickers up, stationed around the field to 
each reaper, constituted a force of fifteen hands— not estimaung 
the shockers. The 14 cradles on the hill were followed by an 
equal number of pickers up— making 28 hands. If my estimate of 
the comparative labor of cutting with thescythe on the highlanc 
and low-gromids be correct, it would have required 40 hands to 
cut and pick up the crop on the Island in the same time that the 
work was done by 15 hands with the reapers. I have not estima- 
ted the labor of the horses, which were changed three iimwa day, 
as, in the lime of harvest, they would otherwise be idle. The «- 
bor of the hands, except that of the raker, is easier than m the 
harvest field where cradles are employed. And even !he raker, 
when he becomes accustomed lo the operation of the machine and 
learns lo be deliberate— wailing till the apron is pretty well filled 
with wheat before he rakes it out, finds this work very precuca^ 
ble. By changing places occasionally with the driver, the labor 
ofboth IS comparatively easy. 

The Reaper cutting across the beds on low ground*, does tar 
better work than can be done by cradles. I never saw a low 
ground field cut so clean as that on the Island. There is far lesa 
loss, too, by scattering. The wheal being thrown m piles of 
three or four sheaves, there is a saving of one third of the ""robcr 
of pickers up. It has been customary to pay on this estate $200 
harvest hire. In the last harvest, I paid only $30. Another item 
of expense, by no means inconsiderable, which is saved by the 
use of the reaper, is the feeding of a large number of hands. 1 
have seen it stated that the actual saving in wheat, was half a 
bushel to the acre, and I should think it a moderate estimate. 

The construction of the Reaper is simple. The knives did not 
require sharpening, just beginning to be rather dull at the close ol 
the harvest. I think we saved more than Uie cost of the reapers, 
which are uninjured, except that the knives will require sharpen- 
ing. We have besides two new knives to begin the next har^ 
vest, eachreaper having an extra knife. ^ , « 

I have confined my remarks to the operation of the Reaper on 
low-eround* : but from an experiment of a day's cutting thev per- 
form equally well on high land where the wheat is good, and ibe 
land free from slumps and atones. 
I ,".m 80 well ?;.!>-fin'1 of t'^r- ntility of your reaper that 1 snau 



! \v:i:il aiutlluT *'ii tic < :'a'V - .u 
1 vc.^1. 1 nin. i!'-:«r -.r, 

li To Mr. C. II. Mc Joriiuclc. 



ct" r'':e r'.vcr I •■ >r.' :':«' nrxt liar- 
riiy rc>pccirn'.lv. yours. .S:c 
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PATEMT PBOnUM PAN-MILLS. 

IT. ORANT A Co., Bill eontirne to nanofacton tlia eele- 
• brand ImptoTedPiientFan-Miili, at the old «ud, Juneuon. 
ilmi. Co., N. Y. Tbae milli h«™ uben tbe ^rn prnnitirn u 
iM fdlowing placei :— New-York Blale Fur, el ihe Iiuutuie. 
»Bir-Yori,t6sSli ■ ~ - 



Harrland Tht 

llwee--" 



n.':s,s 



,« of the 1 
H only nim inet baa erer 
wheat perfectly clean in 



A. B. Allen'L 187 Water-n., New-York ; 
D. L.CIiwaon'>,lM ■■ " 

B. Conulook A Co.'i, Albenr ; 
H. Warren'i, Troy : and 

ViaU A Warren'i, MecLanicvillo, Saiatofta Co., N. Y. 
All orden thankfully roceired and puncinaUy attended w 
loodidelivered ai Tfoy, N, Y., iKo of eliarge. 

I. T. GRANT, ACo,, Junction F.O., Rent Co.,r 
Fab. I— If 13J 



PSODTT & UEABS, BOSTON 

CBLBBRATED, blihly approred, and nneqn. ed CENTER 
DRAFT PREMIUM PWWS— for aale at tbaii lolt afnu' 
JOHN MAYHER A Co.'i 
Aancallnra] Warehoiue, ]M Front-il., near Fulton, New. York 
The labaeriban ba<e jnn received a large anorimeiit of Pronii 
k Mear'i celebrated and highly improved Ct:NTKR DRAFI 
FLOWS, which are in every way oipiruir u oD MAiri neui I'a iw 
tod banng been appoinled lole egeiila fnr ibe aalt .>f ihe aame ii 
Iha oily ofNew-York, we invito ihe public to call and eiaiaini 
for Ibemaelvei, ai Ihe above ^owi cannot be obtained al any oihe 
WCablishmBni in Iha city. Dcalen and other* m the country 
■applied oil the moat rcaHaable tenna. 
Wp alaD wiih 10 Loformtncfchaiiti and fanDen titax wv but) 
T aala plowa of our own mannTactuia, and all other 



The following iialMoTptloei 
ANo.rWo«e««rpafinl,-- 

A " 3, ;; ;• •• 


or MM of the plowa manniko 
tl50 

a 00 

890 


B^^No.1,5 I 


wllhrollor, 4 00 
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Caflinn to a, the Wnrcen 
We lifewiH have tOr mie 

naw and hidhly improved pi 
ben maleriala, and of very a 


Jrfiniih, among which are thi 


Pitta' Com and Cob Croihar, 
Eta^^Baaping Hachina, 

Horn Powera " 

Oaliivmum'^J^lH. nH-t (K^Tcd 


Sinclair'! Stalk and Siraw Ctrl- 

S : : : 
';„?'"' *'»-'~"^ 

Clinlod'a Prmn. Fan-BBlla, 

Store Tnicto. Wheelbarrowi, 
Male WaggoM, Ac. Ac, 


tinda of plow caning* conitanlly 
■re offered for nlc on Ibe moM n 
UndiDad. to order. 

N. B, SiicDK of Impotiliim 

fall iiame ■' J. SrAYBER A Co 


valor Plowi or Hone Hob. All 

ToHN M AYHER'ATolf '' 

Anypennu ore ring plowi (tor 
of onr manufaciiiring vnthom the 



FIELD-SEEDS AT THE ALBAWT AGRIOOLTTr- 
RAL WAKEHOUSB. 
Bi;sHEL9 SLACK SEA WHEAT, both nd and whila 



300? 

9M bunhell 






KO " Tm nwad Bariay, 
ample. ) 

OORM. 
" t^rge SntoD," It lowad ; 
" Impiived Dntton," 11 rowed, talw 
Long e rowed yatlDW; 



br S. W. Jawatt, YL; 



.._.jFli..I,llong«an,l 
Small While Flint. 

OABHOT. 
lOOlbe. Large wUtei 

190 ■' Long OrangO; 

TURNIPS. 
390 Ibi. Rtna-hwa or SwoAA ; 
100 " Large EStfliah NorMk; 
100 " White Bat, or wiol«. 

ORAaSSEEDP. 



Tiinatb]', ben qpaliiy. Orchard O r — . 

Nonhein Bed Top, Soolbem Red Tat, 

Large Nonhem Clover, WoplBm Meditmi Oovn, 



AlltlH 



■e wd Seed Slora, S3 Dean-et. 



E. COMBTOCK A Oa, 



AORICVLTUIIAL WABEQODBE, 
Bf Ezra IVMlman, Jr., Sfi LigU-itr—t, Baltimort. 

THE propriclorofthia eMaMiihmenl iiiha acia agaal in BiW- 
more and vicioity, Ibr Ibe lale at the following an* aad val a a 

lUll-way Hone-FoWBT and ITuaahiiig tUr 



" Hovey't Fremiom Biraw Caller. 
I. T, Qiani A Co.'i Pceminm Fan-Mill. 
DauglBi' Premiuni Fnmpa, whieh are 
'ent freezing in the coUanor weather. 
Rogen< Mill, for culling and grindinf ( 
Togeiher wiih a geneial aiaoiinienl of 1 



EzkA WHITMAN. 



BDREALL'fi CORIT SHELLER. 
rpHE nbacriben an now fnllT lapplied wiUi thii vilnahle a> 

number, without deUy. A further trial donna thr laH mrolh h 
fully oalabliahrd Ihe aaperiorily of thii over all olba Shellan I 
hai^ power. For deaoriplioo, engraving, Ac, ase Cnltivalor I 
February, pajrE 80. Balail price flO. with a liberal ducouu 

vrtiole«J«. B. COMBTOCK A Co.^ 

Albany Agil. Warahaoa. 
Kaieh lei, IBM. ^^ 



valuable farm and couhthy seat foe 
sale:. 

THB Bibecriber offoia for aale Ihe Farm on which ha now »- 
■idei, lituala in Souihwick. Hampden eonniy. Mam. 'n* 
road from Hanfonl to Northanplou, via WenSeld, along which a 
mati coarh naiaea daily, and nearly through Ihr centre of tha 
Farm which^c^na aWt WO acrea, nearly half of which ia 
wood land, heavily limbered. II ii boBuded on one aide hylta 

buildiii'ga area mauaion home, with a wiug, iho leltcr n«w, 
making > front of 70 teel. Alao a home for a tenant ; Itaree larga 
bama, neajly uew, covered with pine and pajnled ; a com hove, 
carriage honae, ihedi, Ac. Great paini have been lafcen in la. 
lecting and cultivating choice fmil, and ■■■ •'■-•' 

cbeiriei, peachee, Ac. Apartof the la 
and on almoji every lot ii living wuler, 

Tariffville, a latg manufaciiinn. «!._„ 
afford! a ready market for wood and every kitidof prodnce, 
on a farm. Tbia la one of the moat valuable and de^rable iwB- 

gauUeman of leijnri. A large portion of the nnrchaee money, if 

gelher, or in two pane. Letieia of inquiry addreaaed lo me, will 
receive prouipi atiention, or inquiry can be made of LVTHRR 
TUCKSS, Albany, or of R. SHlIRTLEFF, SpringfieM. 

BOOER B. MOORE. 
Souihwick. Much 1, 18W,— 3 l . 

THE '■ TELEGRAPH FLOW," a light and baatnifDI plow ftt 
cnK-]ilowing. Ac, ai well u for green iwaid. A HqVtT 
alwayi on hand at Ihe Albany Ag. WarelioBaF. 
AprU 1. E. COMSTOCK A Oa. 



II variBtira of applta, 
I of anperjor quality, 

idnca, T^ai 
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TRE/^Tiafi ON KUUGH COWS. 



PUBLISHED on ike first day of April, 1840, a Treatise on Bfilch 
Cows, whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any 
oow will give may be accurately determined by observiqf Natu- 
ral Marks or External Indications alone ; the length of time she 
will continue to give Milk, &c., &e. By M. Fkahcis GranoR, of 
Libome, France. Translated for the Farmers' Library, from the 
French, br N. P. TaisT, Esq., late U. S. Consul at Havana, 
with Introanctory Remarks ana Observatioiis on tba 

COW AND THE DAIBY, 

^ Jom 8. Bumnn, Editor of the FaraMi** library, iUuatrated 
n mh n nmerons engraviiifs. 

fS^ Price for single eooies, neatly done op in paper covexiL 37^ 
e«nts. Full bound m clotn and lettered, 0S| cents. The nsnai dia- 
eoont to Booksellers, Affenls, Covntry Merchants, and Peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the United Stales may receive the woric 
tfurough the mails. 'Hie postage on each copy will be about 7 
oonts. By remitting #9, free of postage, we will send stem 
es jw t i of the work done n|> in paper covers. 

Country merchants visiting any of the cities can procure the 
work from Booksellen for those who may wish to obtain it. 
Please send on your orders. Address 

GREELEY t, McELRATH, Publishers, 

AprUl-^ Tribune Building s, New-Tork. 

SOCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 

FOR FARMING TOOLS» 
Nearly opp<mti tkt MarkH, Fronts. ^ RoehuUr, N. F.> 

BY JAMES P. FOGG. 

THE co-partnership heretofore existing under the firm of B. F. 
Smith a& Co., was dissolved on the first day of January, 1846. 
The aobseriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, will 
•ooiinue the business as hereiofore, on his own aeeonnt. 

The subscriber is well aware of ibe important relation nHuch 
the seedsman holds to the wh<4e farming community, and that 
upon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in some 
measure depend* The greatest care has been used in seleoting 
Ihe seeds offered at this establishment for the ensuing year, and 
tiWY can be relied upon as pure and ^nuine, carelmly selected 
ma raised from the very best varieties, and properly cured. 
Many kinds were raised in the immediate vicinilj of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Croeman. and under the inspection of the proprietor ; 
others were raised bv experienced growers; whiie those varieties 
of foreign growth, which experience has shown are the best, such 
■s Cabboge, Cauliflowers, Brocoli. all the varieties of Garden and 
Field Tumep, Scarlet Short-Top Reddish, Scartet and White Tur- 
nep Raddish, Dwarf and Early Peas, with twenty choice varie- 
ties of FLOWER SEEDS, have been imnarted by the subscri- 
ber from the long established house of R. WRENCH t, SONS, 
of London. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Red and White Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Com, Italian 
■Dd Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Marrowfat and 
other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, Orcbaid-Grass, Lucerne, Ac, ftc. 

V£GETABI£ GARDEN SEEDS. 
A choice and select variety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Melons, Raddish, Squash. 
Herb-aseds, ke. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
The collection of Annual aod Perennial Flower Seeds, contains 
many new and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
At the Ware-Room, adjoining the Seed Store, may be found 
ma extensive and complete asiortmrnt of Agricultural and Horti- 
eultural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cnl- 
llvalioa ol the Farm and Garden. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 
Tlie celebrated Massachusetts Flows, of three siaes. Several htm- 
dred of these Plows, have been sold in Rochester, and vicinity, and 
have given entire scrtisfaotion. Also, Delano's Diamond jdow. Sub- 
soil and Side-hill Plows— Hie Gang-Plows^Two Horse Cultiva- 
tors, for working summer-fallows, and getting in wheat. Com 
Cultivators, Root-Cutters, Com-Ptanters, Drill-Barrows, Hoes. 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Com-Shellers, Straw- 
Cutters, Ac, &c. JAMES P. FOGG, 

of the late firm, and successor to B. F. Smith & Co. 

Agmu/orthe»akqfll€ek$aur80mi9b9th4p<mmdj fe. 

Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant— Batavia, L. Seaver— Lockport, L. H. 
Marks h Co.— Albion, Nicholson & Paine— Brockport, A. B. 
Bennett— LeRoy, Tomj^ins & Morgan— Scottsville, Garbntt A; 
Co. — Mount Morris, R. Sleeper— Dansville, H. B- Williams k 
Son — Geneseo, L. Turner — Canandaigna. L. C. Cheney a& Co.— > 
Palmyra, Hoyt & May— Oswego, C. k E. Canfielo— Geneva, 
Hemiup k, Cone— Waterloo, T. McClintock— Auburn, Wm. 
Ilnghe»-Syracuse, Foster & Nott— Utica. J. E. Warner & Co., 
—Homer, Wm. Sherman & Son— Amsterdam, J. W. Sturtevant— 
Schenectady, D. L. Powell— Troy, J. Daggett It Co.— Ballston, 
E. W. Lee— Lanaiiigburg, R. Harrison— Pittsfield, Mass., Isaac 
C. Cole— Springfield, Benj. R. Blight— Westfield, Jessup ft Co.— 
Hudson, w. ft G. Storrs. 

Rocheiter, April 1, 1849— 9t. 

PLOWS. 

FOR list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE, 23 Dean-st., see Cultivator for Feb.. 1846, page 72. 
Agricultural Implements of ^I kinds, for i«le at the same p1n<*e. 
March 1, 1S46. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufficient use for him.) offbrs for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, ' Prince Al« 
bert,»» 

He is five years old— « roani of medium sise '^uiet in tamper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and dcscri|i(ion of this bull, see 
the August number of the Cnitivalor, and for his pedigree see the 
British Herd Book, rxA, iv.) page 383. His sire was the celebrated 
bull, " Sir Thomas Fairfax.'^ 

If not previouslv sold, he will be will be offered for sale at the 
next diow of iho New- York Stsie Agricultural Society. « 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the subscriber «i 
Red Hook, Dutcbem county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1» 1840.-^ ROBERT DONALDSON. 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE subscribers have on hand an elegant assortment of Cast 
Steel Hoes, highly polished, and finisned in the best manner. 
Among them 60 doaen made by Henry Tower, of Milbnry, Mass., 
of four or five different numbers and prices. Also several other 
kinds of neck and eye hoes. Merchsints and others dealing in 
hoes are invited to examine them. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehouse, March 1, 1846. 



DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE summer session of this institution commence the first 
week in April, under direction of the subscriber, at the Wi^ 
kifum Pnmium Farm^ in the Westam Valley of Union Vale, 18 
miles east of Poughkeefisie. 

The course of studies in this institution is such as to give every 
facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of scientific and 
practical agriculture, with the use of the best modem improved im* 
plements. Instniction in physics, with lectures on those natural 
sciences requisite to constitute a perfect agricultural education, 
will be under the care of teachers amply qualified, and of triea 
experience. A select FontMr't JJkmn with numerous agricultu- 
ral papers and. periodicals is also provided for the general benefit. 
The labor performed by the students is under the immediate stiper- 
vision of the principal who superintends all farm operations. 

A course ot lectures will be delivered on each of the Domestia 
Animals, commanoiug with the Horse, during which a perfect 
skeleton will be at hand. 

The farm contains SSIO acres of land, embracing a great variety 
of soil. The location is pleasant and healthful. The buildings 
are extensive and commodious, focisuch an institution ; the hoiiw 
106 by 30 feet. 

A conveyance runs regularly to and from Poughkeepsie, od 
Wednesdays and Samrdays, for the mail and passengers, and the 
general convenience of the institution. 

Students attend church at such places as their parents or guaff> 
dians may direct. 

Students received during the whole season of farm work, the 
year reckoning in each case from the day of arrival. No student 
received for less than one year. Fee for the year #900, which in- 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washing, and ordi- 
nary mending, fuel and lights. 

lliis Institution is under the patronace of the American Agri- 
cultural Association, the Farmers' Club of the American Instituta, 
and the Agricultural Society of Dutchess. 

For furuei partioulars address the Principal and Director of 
Farm operations, Poughkeepsie Post Office, Dutchess Cotuty, 
New-York. JOHN WILKINSON. 



Board of American Institute ) 

Board of the American Agricultural Asiociatiaiii 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New- York ; 

Jolm L. Mason, Esq., " 

Prof. Cyrus Mason. " '' 

John Van Wyck, New Hamburg, Dutcbess County ; 

Rev. Abraham Polhemus, Ho|>ewell, '* 

Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Pon^ 

keepsie ; 
Rev. H. 0. Ludlow, PoqgUEMP*>« i 
Oen. Thos. L. Davies, President of the Bank of Po'keepsie; 
Wm. A. Davies, Esq., Pres. of Farmers' aodManuTs Banki 
Henry S. Richards, Esq .Poughkeepsie ; 
Rev. 8. Mandeville, La Orang^. 
April 1— St. 



THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING Co., BALTIMORE. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. ft Co., Proprietors. 

AT this manufactory is already on hand and for sale—the 
Maqrland SAf Shtwptning FUnp$, warranted the most perfect 
in the Umted States. 

Com and Cob CruAertf Com MUU, 
Endltat Chain and Leaver Horee Potoert, 
Thrething MaehineMj Corn Shellere, 
(or hand and horse power. 

Cylindrical and Common Straw Cuitert* 
Also every variety of Cultivating and Sod Plows, Cultivator^ 
Harrows and Fanning Tools generally. In store 

Field and Garden Seede, 
warranted fresh and first quality. 

ID" Implement and Seed Catalogues Aimitfied on demand, irilk 
prices aixi description of machines, seeds, trees, ftc, 

S. ft Ca 
March 1, IMO.—March and May. 
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S7 ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Cultivator, at $1,00 
per 100 words for each insertion. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE stock of seeds and implements is now very AiU, and or> 
ders can be filled at short notice. We have a fine assortment 
of " Worcester," " Centre Draft," and Diamond plows, of all 
sizes, both with and without trimmings. Also Cultivators, Seed 
FlanteiB, &c., Sec, together with a ^neral assortment of all the 
tools used by farmers. Large additions have recently been made 
to our stock of implements^ and still larger additions are dail]r ex- 
pected. We hardly think it necemary to enumerate the articles, 
as we can fomish nearly every article wanted on the farm. 

We have also a ver)r good said extensive assortment of Field 
and Garden Seeds, whicn wUl be sold in any quantity desired. 
Also Carrot, Turnep, and Beet seeds, for field culture. 

Grass Seols, such as White and Red Clover, Lucerne, or French 
Clover, Orchard Grass, Italian and Peruvian Rye Grass, Northern 
and Southern Red Top, ftc, Ac. A little Black Sea and Italian 
Spring Wheat for seed, still on hand. 

E. COMSTOCK A Co., 83 Deau-sU 

May 1, 1846. 

FOR SALE AT D. O. PROUTY'S AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

194| Market-ttreet, PhUaddphia. 

EVERY variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
in general use, of the most approved patterns and superior 
worknumship, at extremely low prices A full supply of Frontv 
a& Mears' Centre Draft, Self-Shaxpening, Right and jLefV Hand, 
Bub-Soil and Side Hill, Wheel and Swing Plo>vs, with points and 
■bares so strong and thoroughly purified and hardened, that one 
hundred acres of land have cNftea been plowed with a single set, at 
an expense of 50 to 62 cents. These plows are constructed of the 
best materials, and the highest finish, and for ease <^ draught and 
management, tb«* facility with which their points and shares are 
tumea and sharpened their eradication of weeds and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, they stand unrivalled in the market. They 
are Mrarranted to work in any soil, and to give perfect satisfaction 
after fair trial, or they may be returned, when the purchase money 
will be refunded. 

AgritMUural^ HortieulhtnU, and Flower Seeds in great variety, 
raised expressly for this establishment by careful and experienced 
teed growers, and warranted. 

Mayl-ft. 



JUST PUBLISHED— Prick 90 Cents. 

THE FRUIT CULTURIST, containing Directions for 
Young Trees in the Nursery, and for the Man^ement of tha 
Orchard and Garden. By J. J. Thomas. Illustrated with none- 
rooB engravings. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the office of " Tub Cttltiva- 
Toa," Albany, and by M. H. NEWMAN, 

Bookseller, 190 Broadway, Now-YotIc 

Kotie^s of the Fruit CiUturut. 

" This is a verv valuable work. It contains fVill dirertions for 
the cultivation of all the varieties of fruit grown in this country, 
and will be an invaluable aid to the orchardist and gardener."— 
jRocA. Dem. 

" This is a new and valoable work just issued from the New- 
York press, by our fellow-citizen, John J. THoaiAa, of Macedoo. 
It is a convenient manual for the orchardiat and fruit gardener, 
being adapted to the climate of the northern states, and ahould be 
in the hands of every man interested in these subjects."— Wa^fm* 
Sentinel. 

'* We hail with real pleasure the appearance of this little woili. 
It is a book " for the million," and just what is wanted by the 
multitude of persons who have a desire to cultivate fine fruits, and 
feel the need of kno¥^edge on the subject, but cannot well ajford 
to nurchase Downing's admirable book."— OMo CuU. 

" We have glanced hastily over it, and find it exactly what we 
expected — a plain, practical little b<x>k, well calculated to efliNl 
the designs of the author, aa stated in the preface, viz: " To fur- 
nish useful directions to those who mav be little acquainted with ike 
management of frait trees, promote the culture or the best varie* 
ties, and improve their treatment so as to secure excellence and 
productiveness in a more eminent degree than is usually attained.*' 

• * • This is decidedly tA« book for ihe " ten hundred thou- 
sand " fruit growers in the northern states. Every man and w»> 
man who cuuivates to the number of dim tree should have it, and 
have it immediately. It will save an immense deal of troable 
in asking questions of persons who are perhaps too busy, or ill 

Srualified, to answer them. To the mnltitodes of persons or aU iir<»> 
essions, and of «o prc^Msion, who are here and there embarking 
in the nursery business, without the least knowledge of the mat- 
ter, it is invaluable. We hope it will be placed in every school 
district library in the state. It is well adapted to promote taste 
and knowledge among the young."— ^cneset Fanner. 

'^ From a hasty perusal we believe it eminently calcolated to 
benefit the horticulturist." — N. E. Fanner. 



PLATT»8 PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA- 
BLE BURR-STONE MILLS. 

THE tmdersigned would refer readers to his advertisement in 
the April number of the Cultivator, in regard to these mills — 
and he woidd here add that it is his intention to inform the pubUe 
practically (as soon as suitable arrangements can be established in 
this city,) of what has been proved to his own and others* satisfac- 
tion, that these mills now stand unritnUed for excellence. If cer- 
tificates from distinguished parties are valued, they can be given ; 
here is one. 

" This is to certify thai I have recently used * Platt*s Patent 
Portable 94 inch Burr-Stone Mills,' in this eitV; for grinding feed 
and coarse and fine meal. It proves to be by far the best I have 
ever known, having ground with it from four to five bushels of 
fine com meal per nour, in the best manner with power not ex- 
ceeding two horse. MARTIN CONB. 

New-York, March, 1840— 4t. 

For sale by J. PLANT, 6 Burling Slip, New- York. 

May 1— It. 

UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
191 Front'ttreet (up ttairs,) New-York, 

THE subscribers having in connection with their manufactory 
opened a warehouse as above, respectfully solicit the atten- 
tion of farmers and dealers in agricultural implements, 'vdio will 
find it to their interest to call and examine before purchasinfi 
our extensive assortment of PLOWS, of the most approved pat- 
terns, made up in the best manner, and of snperiw matenals, 
with castings for the various plows in use. Also 
Straw Cutters, Road Scrapers, 

Fan Mills. Ox Yokes and Bows, 

Com Shellers, Forks, Rakes, 

Com and CobCmahers, Hoes, 
Cora Mills, Scythes, Snathes, 

Horse Powers, Shovels, Spades, 

Threshers, Chums, Wheelbarrows, 

Harrows, VIHiiffletreai, 

Cultivators, Neck Yokes, 

Ox and Trace chains, &c., &c., kc. 
With an assortment of Tracks, Suear-mills, Mill Gearing, Seg- 
ments, &c., all of which are oflTered Tor sale at the lowest prices^ 
and warranted to be as represented. 

TRIMBLE & WATERMAN, 
U. S. Ag. Warehouse, 190 Front-st, (up stairs,) N. Y 
Manufactory 508 and 504 Water-st. 
May 1— 2t. ^ ^ 

MORGAN HORSE BLACK-HAWE. 

THIS superior horse will stand for mares at the stable of Da* 
viD Hill, in Bridport, Vt. For particulars in regard to 
Black-Hawk, see last vol. of the Cultivator, pages 184, 196, 3iSS. 
1 May 1, 1846. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FORESTS IN GERMANY. 



Oicnen, Aug. It, im. 

Mr. TacEEB — I have jiut returneJ from ■ long walk 
with the VaivenXlj PraCenor of Forest Science. Our 
eourae t^y tbrougli an iDtereMing lection of tbe ten 
thouunil morgens aoiler bis direclicm, and enableil me 
to gUher from irbatl BIT ind from hii eoavertalion, 
buiy facta in the raa^e of forest culture in Gr^rmany, 
that I am confident your readers trill not be unwilliag 
to tliare wilb me. 

The present lystem of forest regulation, in its detail, 
mu instituted in 181S. Previous to that peiio'd the 
woodlandi were planted, trained and out for timber, with- 
out particular scienlifio directioa. Naturally enough, 
there wete many iaslancea of exception to the best 
mode), in the grovth, preserratioD, and removal of 
wood. The government lav clearly that in a century 
or two, at the farthest, llesaia vould be robbed of it> 
Ibreil, and in great wisdom took the entire control of 
(he woodlands into its own hands. Now each town 
anil village has lis specific amount of wood provided 
•ach year, and at the lowest price consistent with the 
expenditures necesury to the well-being of the foreat- 
lands. Tbe Mayor and Burgomaslers receive so many 
cords from the forest director — each town and village 
■n amount proportioned to its population. 

At the commencement of this system the people 
thought Ibe act oppressive, but now the rc-inititution 
oflbe old arrangement would be t^ardeil as a great 
misfortune. 

Tbe whole is managed with an economy that wouhl, 
to most Americans, to whom wood baa as yet eompara- 
tively little value, seem quite uncalled for. Bat it is 
not so. The raving of the German peasantry has quite 
as important a relation to their happiness as their ae- 

The planltng of seeds, propagation, transplanting, 
trimming and constant attendance upon the trees till 
St for cutting, and tbe conversion of stems, branches, 
and roots into firewood, is every part of it, under the 
most intelligent direction ; and some of your readers 
will bo sunirised, as I was, to learn that the course of 
Kudy which young men must pursue (o fit Ibem for the 



posts of forest director under government, is as lon.^and 
difficult as that of medicine. Even this does not give 
a Just idea. For example : A student who has attended 
two full courses of medical lectures, in the stale of 
New-Vork, having previously anil in current time 
studied three yean with a practising physician, is 
upon examination, admitted to tbe privileges and emolu- 
ments of a medical man. Here, ha must not only 
have heard the course* of lectures, but he must have 
studied cbemislry in the laboratory, conducting a sys- 
tematic course of analytical ehemislry. I!e mast bave 
studied pharmacy with an apothecary, mailing his pre- 
parations; be must have presented bis collections in 
botany, (and these, with an acquaintance of mine, who 
hopes to win the degree of Dr. at the elos«'^jf the cur- 
rent year, comprise about 5000 specijf<; in anatomy 
he must have used tbe scalpel— and *iTlhia is super- 
added to tbe cour»e of the Gymnasiums* * 

le student of Foretit Science must, after a course 
of thorough natural hisloiy^ — including botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, and geology — add a Iborough and some- 
what extended course of mathenlfetics and physics. 
Of chemistry less is requisite than for the medical stu- 
dent. Tbe examination is so thorough that there is 
no hope of passing withoft an intimate acquaintance, 
with the several departments of scicdbe particularly be- 
longing to the professidh. Malhematipi in its higher 
principle of the calculus, is called in I letermine from 
accumulated data concerning the nii 'ive inorganic 
matters of the soil, and the rapidity of ^rowth of dif. 
fercnt woods, (tc. ; bow much wood can 1 • profitably 
ach year; and how soon tracts will be tut away; 
long forests may advantageously be perihitted to 
stand in particular places, See. 

ysics come in to aid in the drainage, road and 
hedge-making, surveying, &c. Botany and entomolo-'"^ 

e too obviously all essential, and scarcely less so 
are geology and mineralogy, 

passing through the superb gardens we saw quanti- 
if fine beets, mangel-wurzel, cabbage, carrots, kc, 
fitchen gardens certainly promise rich treats for the 
in tbe coming fall and winter. 
e chief labor in them, a* in most other kinds of 
;e, is performed by females. The freedom from 
s and the Ihrifiy condiiiou of all the vegetables, 
particularly attracted my attention. 
Farlher on we passed fields of rye, cut anil shocked 
fortnight or more since, and wheal just bping cut. 
The latter is light, not more (ban twelve bushels to the 
acre. It is cut while the straw is yet tough, and tbe 
beiry still sod, with a short, abruptly curved sickle, 
which is used, not as with us, aided by (he left hand, 
but as a hatchet would be. The gavels with the mass 
of little parasitical vines about the Straw, are after- 
wards bound up with rye straw bands at a lavish eipen* 
dilure of lime. The noxious Canada thistles, which are 
every where about Giessen, are separated from the 
gavels previous to binding. The rainy weather of the 
last fortnight or more, bai proved the advantage of the 
careful shocking over all the grain fields. In drawing 
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the wheat to the bani8» a sheet of Ihien ia tacked to the 
sides and bottom of the wagon rack. This, with the 
cutting before complete ripeness prevents quite all loss. 
Already the rye fields are plowed and dragged for the 
fall crop. Flint, red>chaflf^ bearded, and another yarle- 
ty, of Tery large berry, I have noticed among the sorts 
of wheat. Potatoes are looking finely. They are 
generally in drills, not more than a foot and a half 
apart. New potatoes are in market. 

We came first among the forests upon a section of 
eight years old larches. They were not more than 
three and a half feet high. Where any had died others 
of three years growth had taken their places. In a 
little marsh of only a rod square, the Prof, showed me, 
how, after years of failures to make larches grow, he 
had succeeded by inverting a spade-full of earth and 
sward upon the level surface, thus making a little hil- 
lock, and there planting the young larch. Throughout 
a distance of some miles, where formerly the road was 
about four rods wide, there are now on each side, regu- 
lar rows of larches, firs, and pines, occupying nearly 
the half of the former width. The macadam road ren- 
ders the original width unnecessary, and properly now 
it is appropriated to an increase of forest supplies. 

The whole tract of the forest land belonging to the 
Giessen circuit, is cut into blocks about a quarter of a 
mile square, by roads of from twelve to twenty feet 
wide. These serve in the removal of wood, and divide 
the difierent growths and sorts fh>m each other. This 
remark in general is true, though the kind of timber is 
varied in hills and in moist lands, irrespective of any 
thing else th^ the soil and situation. Every spot 
where plants could, and apparently should grow, there 
they were seen. Sometimes in quincunx order and 
sometimes from broadcast sowing. The latter method 
is now esteemed the better one, the plants being per- 
mitted to grow altogether fifteen or twenty years. At the 
end of this time the straightest and best remain, while 
the indifferent are removed, always careful however to 
keep the ground thoroughly shaded. 

The nursery of forest trees was especially grateful to 
my eye. Here the varieties were grown less for trans- 
plantation to sitea in forest lands, than as ornamental 
and shade trees. Many trees of other countries are 
here. An oak from Austria — another from America — 
as well as maples and pines from various lands. Aoove 
all the native and foreign .trees in grace and beauty 
slood our New England elm. I could easily have &n- 
cied myself in a nursery by Pittsfield or New-Haven. 
It sells here as an ornamental tree at a good price. 
Varieties of ash, locust, maple, beech, thorn hedges, 
cherry, apple, and pears, were separated from each 
other in beds, and the whole kept f^eed from weeds by 
the labor of the peasant girls. 

Upon the southern exposure of a grove of beeches, 
we saw the effect of direct sunlight upon trees that in 
earlier life had been protected by shade. A strip of 
bark several inches wide had sprung from the wood, and 
through a number of square yards about the roots, the 
grass by reflected sunlight had been most manifesUy 
ii^ured. 

A singular trait of character in the deer which are 
encouraged to roam about here in considerable num- 
bers, was pointed out to me. When the season ar- 
rives in which the bucks begin to rub their horns, they 
seek young, slender trees, and rub and twist them about 
till much of the bark is removed. What is particularly 
singular, is that they fidl upon the saplings of foreign 
trees, as if conscious the tree would be destroyed, they 
would spare the native growth. 

The muck that accumulates in the little ravines 
is gathered, much of it, and sold.* My attention was 
directed to a pile recently purchased by Professor 
Liebig. It is to be incorporated with the soil of a 
little fum called the Liebig Heights, commanding a fine 
view of Giessen and its surrounding points. Near this 
little farm the forest director is now laying out a net- 
work of walks through a grove of several hundred acres 
of pines. The expenditures are made by the city — a 

• Some of it is employed to enricli the earth about the roou of 
ttees when transplanted. 



tribute of respect to the genius whose fkme has made 
this little town known through the world. There can 
be no objection to my mentioning here, that the govern- 
ment of Hessia pay all the expensesiof postage, and all 
the cost of transport of matters connected with chamis- 
try that would otherwise (all upon Prof. Liebig. 

To return. When the trees are from twelve to 
twenty years old, the trimming commences and employs 
hundreds of the peasantry when other labor is less press* 
ing. The branches and twigs are cut and made into 
bundles for fifty-four kreutzers per hundred — about 
eighteen cents a hundred. They are chiefly consumed, 
I Uiink, by the bakers. The trunks and larger branchea 
are saved instead of being chopped, and, as already in- 
timated, the stumps and roots are thoroughly dug np, 
dried, and sold. So economically managed are the ex- 
penditures of the laboratory, in order that the sums paid 
by students may be the least possible, that one of the 
apartments is warmed by the burning of little pine 
roots. 

I have given you but a hasty outline of what I snw 
and learned, and yet imperfect as it is, it may give 
some idea of an art which we may one day be obliged 
to prosecute in the new world. The necessity of such 
rigid economy in the consumption of our forests baa not 
been felt by us. When it shall be, it will be fortimate 
that so safe and complete a g^ide has been furnished ua 
in the experience of the Germans. 

Respectfully yours, E. N. Horsfobd. 

-■ ■ -- L ■ - . -- ■ ' ■ — 

- — — 
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L. Tucker, Esq. — It is a principle now universally 
conceded, we believe, by all good farmers, that con- 
tinual cropplngs, however favorable circumstances may 
be, must continually impoverish the soil, and that 
In the end, blank sterility will take the place of abun- 
dant fertility unless returns are made to it, in some de- 
gree commensurate to the amount of production taken 
from it. This principle is in perfect acconlance to the 
universal laws of nature. Stop the flow of the streams 
which supply the fountains and let the outlet continue 
its draughts, and the fountain will soon become dry. 
Let an animal accustomed to labor, continue to per- 
form his task, and although you may give him food suf- 
ficient for his subsistence in a state of inactivity, yeU 
if he continues to labor, and an additional quantity of 
food is not placed at his disposal, yon will find hie 
strength wasting, and his beauty and symmetry of form 
shrinking into contracted dimensions. So with the 
earth; let it labor and bring forth ever so abundantly 
of herb for use of man, and grass for his herds and 
flocks, and if this produce, the results of labor, be taken 
from it, and no equivalent returned, deformity and de- 
cay of its productive powers will be the sure result of 
such gross mismanagement. 

Now every body knows that this restoring principle 
is found in manures or fertilizing substances which 
come within the reach of the farmer in various wajrs^ 
and under different names, according as their diffbreni 
characters and qualities may dictate. Hence in lime^ 
gypsum, salt, &c., we have mineral manures; clover^ 
leaves fh)m the forest, corn-stalks, furnish vegetable 
manures, and so on, through the whole vocabulary. 
The action of these different substances must of course 
be different, yet, their end is the same, to give fertility 
to soil exhausted by cropping, or as we would rather 
take business by the the foretop and say, to prevent ex- 
hanstlon. 

It was our design when we commenced this article to 
write more particularly at this time on the management 
and application of vegetable and animal substances, use- 
tta in improving the soil. And we have no doubt bat 
every body will respond to the assertion, that the more 
of these a farmer can bestow upon his lands, the greater 
will be the produce of his harvests, and the more fiir- 
mer-like the look of his establishment. Then we take 
it for granted that every one will acknowledge the 
neeeeeity of increasing these substances to the greatest 
amount, and applying them m the most Judicloas tnd 
eoonottieal lesnnef. 
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Aecofdin; to our views of this matter theii> the &r- 
mar's bem-yard must be the « savings bank" where all 
the deposits are to be gathered to effect this ol^eot. And 
in order to have every thing safe, about the vault, 
the yard should have a firm bottom and be raised at the 
irides so that all the liquids as well as the solids may be 
safe from embezzlement. Some recommend paving the 
basin of the yard in order to prevent leakage. We 
have found a very good substitute for this in spreading 
an even surfiuse of ''hard pan" or subsoil (a sub- 
■tance not unfreqnently found within reach of the plow, 
on exhausted lands.) Into this repository it is no mat- 
ter how muoh litter is thrown during the winter, when 
it is continually subject to the trampling of stock, and it 
is of very little consequence how coarse it is, provided 
it Is of a consistency to absorb the Juices of the yard. 
The refuse of corn-stalks, potato and pumpkin vines, in- 
deed anything and everything which is capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture may be deposited here with assurances 
of a speedy and profitable dividend. 

We have now got our materials together, ibr every- 
thing must imply the whole, and what is to be done 
next? On this point there is yet a diversity of opinion. 
Some would say, let the heterogeneous mass remain* 
over summer, and in autumn cart it off to the corn-field 
for next year. Others, perhaps would think it alto- 
^ther advisable to reduce its quantity by some artifi- 
cial procuty and make of it rich rotten manure, fit for 
eom the present season. Either of these ways may do 
Ibr those who have enough and to tpare^ but the farmer 
of limited means cannot, and the one of strict economy 
will not submit to the "falling of ttodu " which must 
be consequent in either case. 

We believe that it is now conceded by most iarmers, 
that the farm -yard should be cleared as early as may be 
every spring, and that its contents be applied directly 
to the soil. Yet we know there are some, so much 
devote<l to " ancient usages '* and so bound in the opin- 
ions of their fsthers as to suppose that com cannot be 
raised on many soils without pursuing the wasteful 
practice of lettbig their manure lie over the year pre- 
ceding, and the tedious operation of applying it by 
•hovels. ftiU under the hill. This process, if the land is 
previously in tolerable tilth, will certainly g^ve a fair 
crop. And why should it not? Did the provident far- 
mer who adopts this course ever reflect that the shovel- 
ftdl so applied would have been three or four shovels- 
ftill if used in its fresh or unfermented state. Now let 
oareful experiment decide this question. Make an es- 
timate of the number of loads of fermented manure ne- 
cessary to manure an acre of corn in the hill. Then 
nake your own estimate of the number of loads of 
green manure necessary to make those loads rotted ma- 
nure, and apply them to the adjoining acre, and see, not 
only where you get the best crop of com, but the best 
succession of crops, for in making agricultural estimates, 
the account should always ran beyond the present year. 
If you find the balance in favor of using green manure 
and spreading upon the land, then you gain one year in 
the use of it, a period of no small importance in im- 
proving a farm. And the advantage to the present crop, 
where manure is spread upon the land instead of ap- 
plied in the hill, is greater than at first imagined. In 
the latter case its effects are earlier felt we admit, and 
they are sooner over, for however rapid the growth of 
eom may be, while the roots come within its immedi- 
ate influence, it is checked as soon as they push into the 
namanured land beyond; while in the former case, they, 
by pushing forward, are meeting new supplies as their 
increasing growth requires them. So then, we say, 
use bam-yard and stable manure in as green or unfer- 
mented a condition as possible. It is the fermenting 
proeesa that is needed in the soil, and it is by this that 
like leaven it diffuses itself through the mass « until the 
whole is leaven," or fertilized. We care not how 
eoarse the material be if it has only laid in the yard 
until it has absorbed its fill of the juices, for the coarser, 
the longer its effects will be visible. It will keep the 
soil if inclined to clay, loose or permeable to the sun 
and atmosphere longer, and if it is sand or gravelly 
land, it is much less subject to evaporation, and goes to 



form vegetable mold, which renders it more tenaaious. 
Hence the benefits of plowing in green crops on such 
lands. They fiunish a fertilizing medium which is not 
soon lost by air, and winds, and rain. 

In the application of bam-yard manures in an unfer- 
mented state we should be guided by circumstances. If 
very coarse, we would by all means plow them In, as 
in that ease, the harrow could not cover them snfllcient- 
ly to prevent evaporation, and therefore loss, which 
diould be carefiilly guarded ag^nst, would follow. But 
where but little coarse material is combined, thorough 
harrowing may be sufficient. 

With regard to the application of manure to spring 
grains, such as wheat, &c., we have of late years taken 
the loosest litter in the bam-yard, and spread it after 
the last harrowing, with good effect, though it may 
seem like a eontnidiction of the doctrine we have ad- 
vanced. But there are attending circumstances which 
alter cases between plowed and hoed crops. It is 
usually a long time before the latter cover the land so 
as to obstruct the operation of winds and sunshine. In 
the case of wheat, it soon starts up and covers the sur&ca 
so that in a little time it protects the litter, through which 
it sprung, ftom too rapid evaporation. This litter in its 
turn, extends acts of courtesy to the g^n, by keeping 
the earth cooler and in a more equal state of moisture 
through its growth. It also prevents its being beat 
down into solid masses, by heavy rains, and thus pre- 
serves to it a readier fitness for atmospheric influence. 
Yours traly, W. Bacon. 

Richnumdf (Mau„) Feb* 16, 1846. 



BXFBBIMBHTS IN TSB OULTUBE OF POTATOE& 



L. TtrcKEB, Esq. — Time was, as aged people have 
told me, when a barrel of potatoes was considered a 
sufllcient winter's supply for any family. From such a 
small beginning it has become one of the most impor- 
tant crop% of our country, and its importance should ei^ 
list the feelings of all farmers to make every possible 
exertion to increase the crop without extra labor. 
There is a great difference in people in regard to the 
amount of seed necessary to be used in planting, and in 
regard to cutting, &c. Some farmers plant their pota- 
toes whole, and use from 20 to 30 bushels on an acre ; 
some plant only the seed end, thereby saving one-»haII 
or more; while others pursue different methods. I never 
knew an individual, however, who only planted a part 
of the potato, that did not plant the seed end. In my 
opinion, it is desirable that experiments should be made 
extensively, to ascertain, if possible, the exact amount 
of seed necessary — if it should be out— and if so, to as- 
certain that part of the potato which is best for planting. 

I send you the following account, hoping others, that 
have never done so, will be induced to make experi- 
ments with the potato, (and a great variety can be 
made,) believing the result will be beneficial. 

In years past, we have cut our seed potatoes, using 
those of middling size, and put the seed ends of two in 
a hill. In 1843 and '44, we planted a few rows with 
the rest, cutting the seed so as to hare only one eye in 
a piece, and put three pieces in a hill. At harvesting 
it took two or three more hills for a bushel, where only 
three eyes were put in a hill, than where the seed encte 
were; but the potatoes were larger and fairer, with but 
few that were too small for the table, while of the 
others, probably a fifth part were too small. The hills 
might be planted nearer together of the three eyes in a 
hill, thereby making the product of an acre greater than 
of the other method. 

This year we tried a new experiment. Took pota- 
toes about the size of a hen's egg', cut them, leaving 
about a third or more of the potatoe on the seed end, 
and planted two rows, putting two seed ends in a hill 
in one row, and two other ends in a hill in the other 
row. The rows were treated and cultivated exactly 
alike throughout, but owing partly to the drouth the 
yield was not large. In the row in which the seed 
end? were planted, it took 40 hills to make a bushel ; 
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in the other only 29, being one-fourth differeBce In the 

yield. 

In the first experiment, it will be seen there was a 
saving of need, in the second an increase of the crop. 

Eatt Ware, N. H., Dec, 1845. Eaton. 



FAOUiITIES FOR WOOL-GROWIKO IN ILLINOIS. 



Mr. Editor — Turning over files of your most valua- 
ble paper, my attention was drawn to " Notes of a 
Traveller — No. 1," contained in your number for May, 
1845, signed by 8. B. Buckley, which have much merit. 
The portion of the communication I would allude to 
and remark upon, is as follows: — "If we look at the 
history of sheep, we will find that they have always 
flourished best in hilly and mountainous districts; there- 
fore it is not probable that the wool-growing business 
will be profitable on the western prairies, because there 
is too much sameness in the scenery, and often the want 
of pure water and air; besides during the summer sea- 
son, the prairies are often parched by drouth when the 
grass becomes dry, afibrding little nutriment, and then 
it stands ready to be, and is sometimes consumed by 
fire. At such seasons every one knows that sheep 
would not have sufliciency of shade, food, and water. 
I allude more particularly to the middle and southern 
portions df Illinois, and I speak from impressions made 
in a tour through that region in the dry summer of 
1838." 

Now although the gentleman is guarded, and in- 
tends only to convey the ideas and opinions formed by 
him during a tour over part of southern and middle 
Illinois, yet as some of your numerous readers, perhaps, 
may, without fiirther inquiry receive the above views 
as applicable to the whole of Illinois, and parts adjacent, 
I will attempt a limited description of parts of northern 
Illinois, (which I regret Mr. Buckley did not also visit,) 
at the same time hoping you may find room for my com- 
munication in your pages. ^ 

' There ij as marked a difference in the surface — its 
altitude, variation, beauty of scenery, &c., between the 
parts of Illinois Mr. B. alludes to, and the north-western 
section, as the contrast Holland displays with the 
choicest parts of England — say Gloucestershire. North- 
western Illinois has none of the sameness allude<l to, 
except perhaps in spots of limited extent. The surface 
generally is high rolling prairie — with ravines, bluiSs — 
and though not mountainous, comes within the term 
hilly — for, from points, one may catch a view of 10 or 
25 miles of surrounding country, although that does not 
lie low ; a flat of over 10 or 20 acres is rare, and the 
whole country is admirably drained, as was proved in 
that unprecedented wet season of 1844, the effect of 
which mainly was only to reduce the quantity of the 
crops about one third. There were no overflowings in 
this favored region, sweeping away fencing, stock, 
houses, and people, as elsewhere, nor were the roads 

impeded to the extent of retarding travelling. 

The summer of 1845 was unusually dry; from May to 
winter there were but two or three slight showers of 
an hour or two. Yet the crops did not sufifer — ^the 
grass continued good though not quite of usual height, 
and hay made of it has proved most excellent in flavor 
and nutriment. I made and stacked over 350 tons of this 
hay, and so good is it, that my eastern horses prefer it 
to timothy. Much certainly depends on making it at 
the right time and in the right manner. 

With reference to the air of this country — its purity, 
freshness, elasticity, and freedom from sultriness is what 
first attracted my attention when travelling in north- 
western Illinois, during the summer of 1843, after hav- 
ing visited and resided in the choicest parts of Europe 
and Asia, and several of the islands of the east. I have 
never felt a climate more delicious, exhilarating and 
healthy, than in this valley of Rock River, nor have I 
viewed scenery more attractive for beauty and variety, 
though more wild and grand I have certainly seen. 

Sheep do thrive well, excellently well here, as others 
and myself hare prored^ and theeott of keeping b little, 



about 40 cents per head per annum, including shepherd, 
interest on capital, and every other charge. On my 
farm are about 1100, and it would affbrd me pleasure to 
show them to Mr. Buckley and all other persons who 
take interest in rural affairs, feeling assured, as I do, 
their condition would convince the most .skeptical thai 
there is no section of the United States where the ani- 
mal thrives better in every respect, especially for wool 
and breeding. My flock has been fed mainly on prairie 
hay during the past winter, and with very litUe grain, 
not a qnarter part of the quantity stated to be fed to 
flocks in New-York, Ohio, &c. , w • 

The dryness of our winters and clear cold weather, u 
favorable to sheep. The rainy days here being less by 
about one-half than m New-England and New -York. I 
have proved this truth, and in summer, it is rarely the 
sun rises without a breeze coming with it, continuing 
into evening or night. I have never known a real sul- 
try day here. 

Those who have doubte of this section of the west 
being favorable for sheep or other stock, and who seek 
choice spots for farming with unusual advantages, on a 
large or small scale--especially the former— I invite to 
call upon me, and proffer my services, vehicles, and 
horses to show them around— pointing out the slope^ 
gentle and abrupt— the bluffs and ravines— hiU and 
dale and richest bottoms, on all which sheep delight to 
walk and pick the green food they are most fond of— 
near which are springs and creeks of pure water that 
never fail— also groves and openings of ancient timber 
ranging up to the most elevated points— choice shelter- 
ing places for the animals, from summer's sun and win- 
ter blasts. , J , 

There is no richer land or more easily worked else- 
where. Such is the soil generally. Yet "PO" ***« 
range of a large farm may be found spots of 10, 20, Of 
40 acres of three or four kinds of soil— clayey loam- 
sandy mixture, &c. 

It is true that generally, Illinois, is not so fully tim- 
bered or well watered as some other sections of onr 
country, and the remark will apply to the Ikvonle 
range I allude to. Yet there are spoU that have all of 
wood and water that is desirable, with oth^ adequate 
combinations in soil, surface, elevation, &c., &c.,— 
therefore, in contrast, are the more valuable. 

I own a tract, rather extensive that has those com- 
binations— land, and timber, and water, &c., sufficient 
for several large ferms, which I would sell, or jom per- 
sons with meant and cultivate farms on joint account 
These lie near the farm I am carrying on, of which, 
over (JOO acres are fenced, with other improvements m 
proportion— also stocked. It commands over 1U,UW 
acres of richest prairie, therefore adequate to^kecptag 
any desirable number of cattle, sheep, &c. I should be 
glad to meet a person of wi60f« to take one-fourth ortwo- 
flfthsofthis farm, who would engage to reside upon 
and look after it part of the time, that I may feel at 

liberty to travel. . ^. ^ « 

With reference to Mr. Buckley's remark that "prai- 
ries are often parched by drouth, &c., I would stale 
that so fiur as I have seen or heanl, our prairies are not 
more liable to be parched than the fields of grass in any 
other section of the United Stotes; and as for burning, I 
believe it impossible, until severe frosts have mpped 
the grass in latter autumn or winter. Here praine 
fires are not fearful events, but otherwise, for what wItt 
roads, improvements, &c., our property is not jeopard- 
ized by them. Aud although I have read of these flree 
sweeping over the earth with a rapidity that cannot be 
escaped, even by a race horse, I have never seen the 
flames at a speed that I could not easily outrun, with- 
out the aid of horse. The feet is the grass here is sel- 
dom over 16 or 18 inches high. But where there arefirea, 
as described, that surpass the deer in speed, the giass, 
cane, and weeds, reach to four, five, and six feet 
in height. Burning the dry grass has a beneficial ejftet 
on the succeeding crops of grass, especially in bring- 
ing it forward earlier and sweeter. 

Permit me to sUte a few faeU that contrast greatly 
with the doingt of those who clear a turn in a country 
heavily timbered. . 
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I bought my farm in April, 1844, and with the excep- 
tion of about 25 acres that were broken up, all was as 
it came from the hand of nature, (very beautiful and 
rich certainly.) Before the end of September, the 
same year, I had sowed 176 acres of wheat, and about 
20 of rye-^and had broken for spring crops about sixty 
acres more, which was duly seeded the following 
spring. From the 176 acres I harvesteil last July 
rather over 3200 bushels of wheat — very superior in 
quality, and weighing 63 lbs. per bushel. This crop 
of wheat cost me a fraction under 24 cents per bushel 
delivered in my granaries, (not including the expense 
of breaking up the land,) every expense included, say 
labor, seed, threshing, teaming, interest on the value 
of the land and improvements, &Cr, &c. This result on 
tody — next season I expect as is usual, a considerable 
increase of grain per acre, which, of course, will re- 
duce the average cost per bushel in a ratio. 

The breaking up, and seeding down, includin§: $eed, 
thorough harrowing, &c., &c., cost me exactly $3| per 
acre. What does it cost per acre to clear timber land, 
leaving the stumps in the ground? and how many years 
must elapse ere 100 acres are thus half cleared. Here 
the comparative ease and economy with which prairie 
land may be worked — ^probably at less than half the 
labor or cost of the clearings — and it will do good ser- 
vice much longer without manure ! 

I should have stated above, that I harvested most of 
my wheat with Hussey's excellent machine, which, with 
four horses, cut about twenty acres per day perfectly, 
not leaving a straw. With this I employed ten men — 
eight binding and two on the machine, one driving and 
one raking off. I recommend thai machine to all who 
have large fields to harvest. 

The entries of land in this district, during the last 
current year, nearly doubles the number of acres of the 
previous year, and I believe all by actual settlers. 

Dixouy III,, jSprU 9, 1846, John Shillaber. 



ON THE USE OF LEAOHED ASHE& 



Ma. Editor — ^I have just received your April num- 
ber of the Cultivator, in which you wish, for the bene- 
fit of one of your correspondents, H, C. B., some infor. 
mation on the value of ashes, &c., &c., and call upon 
<< chemists to tell." Not being exactly a chemist my- 
self, yet having dug into the science a little, for the 
purpose of assisting me in my farming operations, I 
will offer a few remarks : — 

Wood ashes, as you observe, generally do best on 
rather light soils; if they are applied in large quantities, 
either leaclied or unleached, they have a tendency to 
bring in the red moss, but upon gravelly soils this may 
not be detrimental, as they are usually dry and warm 
enough if there is moss. But upon more moist and 
close soils, ashes may ultimately prove injurious. 

ITnleacheil ashes when first applied to grass, or other 
crops, are much more efficient than leached, owing 
to the much greater amount of alkali, or potash they 
contain, but I do not think the sowing of unleached 
ashes upon land the most economical way of using them. 
If a heavy rain immediately follows, the potash is mostly 
washed out and carried off the land, or sinks into the soil 
beyond the reach of the roots of plants. Common potash 
is very readily dissolved in about its weight of water. If 
a farmer wishes to apply unleached ashes to his grass 
or grain crops, it would be the better way to mix his 
ashes quite moist with ground gypsum, and let them 
remain fur sometime in the heap. The potash of the 
ashes would decompose the gypsum and sulphate of 
potash would be formed. Sulphate of potash is much 
less soluble than carbonate of potash, as it requires six- 
teen pounds of water (at the temperature of 60 degrees) 
to dissolve one pound of sulphate of potash. From this 
fact, the loss of potash by rains would be likely to be 
much le6.<(,and for clover, cabbages, tumeps, radishes, (he 
sulphate is decidedly better than the carbonate of potash. 

But 1 think it a much more economical plan to mix 
ashes with swamp muck, peat or decaying vegetable 



matter from the woods. All these substances are aci<l; 
(decomposing vegetable matters always produce acids.) 
These acids want neutralizing before the muck, &.c.> are 
suitable manures for most crops, (sorrel excepted.) Fre- 
quently swamp muck is saturated with sulphate of iron, 
\ or alumina, that has oozed out in the water from higher 
land. In such cases, the ashes will have the direct ef- 
fect to neutralize the acidity of the muck, and make it 
a good manure. 

Leachetl ashes are highly valued by the farmers upon 
Long Island, but I suspect that most that are used there 
arc from the soap-boil«rs, and I think they are better 
for agricultural purposes than the leached ashes from 
the potash or pearlash factory. In leaching ashes for 
making soap, generally, there is about one peck of lime 
used to each bushel of ashes; but there is very little, 
if any lime, with the leached ashes from the potash. 

There is, after the usual process of leaching ashes for 
soap or potash, a certain quantity of potash left in the 
ashes, in combination with silex. Dr. Dana says, there 

i are 50 lbs. of potash in a cord of leached ashes. E\i>o- 
sure to the air decomposes this, and then another por- 
tion of alkali can be extracted by water. This partial- 
ly explains what you have heard of the Long Island 
farmers, who '* consider the leached as good as the un- 
leached ashes, provided they are not used for sometime 
after being leached." And you farther say, <'some 

' suppose they attract valuable properties from the at- 

; mosphere after coming from the leach-tub. Is it so? 

, and if any, what are the propertses acquired?" In ansuer 
to your question, I say yes, it is so, and will explain it. 

If a quantity of leached ashes are piled up under cover 
of a shed exposed to the air, another portion of alkali 
will be set free by the decomposition of the silex, as 
before stated, and the alkali has a strong affinity lor 
nitric acid. The air we breathe is mostly composed oi 
nitrogen, 79 parts, and 21 parts of oxygen; in these pro- 
portions, these two gases are mechanically combined. 
' But by well known chemical laws, these two giists 
chemically combine in several different proportions, and 
form very different substances from common air. In 
I one of their chemical combinations, they unite in tlie 
I proportions of 14 parts nitrogen and 40 parts oxy>;-en, 
J and in these proportions it is called nitric acid, and 
I mixed with a certain quantity of water it becomes 
hydro-nhr'ic acid, or aquafortis. If common pot or 
pearlash is dissolved in diluted aquafortis, and the 
liquid evaporated, the result will be nitre, or saltpetre. 
But this is an artificial way of making saltpetre — ^and 
expensive too. 

Nature takes a somewhat different method. As be- 
fore stated, the alkali in the leached ashes has a strong 
affinity for nitric acid, and so strong is that affinity or 
attraction, that the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, will very accommodatingly chemically combine 
in the right proportions to form nitric acid, which 
readily unites with the alkali, and .forms nitre or salt- 
petre — ^naturally, and cheap too. The longer the ashes 
I are kept, and occasionally moistened and shovelled over, 
' the greater the accumulation of nitre. But if the ashes 
I are occasionally wet with urine, drainings from the ma- 
I nure heap, or mixed with night-soil, or decaying animal 
I matter— substances all rich in nitrogen — the process will 
; be much hastened, and the accumulation of nitre much 
greater in a given time. Perhaps twelve months would 
be a proper time for the ashes to remain. 

A similar process is going on under all houses and 
other buildings; the potash in the felspar and mica of 
our soils, is being slowly but continually dissolving, and 
as there is also a continual ascent of water, by evapora- 
tion, each particle of water as it ascends brings with it 
its particle of potash, which is returned in the dry sur- 
fiice soil, which combines with the nitric acid. And 
there are frequently large accumulations of nitre under 
old buildings. In some parts of the ikist Indies, where 
it seldom or never rains, nitre accumulates (as under 
buildings here,) in such qnantities that the soil ii> 
shovelled up and leached, as we do ashe«, an<l bot)o<Y 
down to nitre. Nitrate of lime is formed in vast quau • 
tities in the lime caverns of Kentucky. And the dry 
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plains m the province of Arica, in Peru> are covered 
with an incrustation of nitrate of soda. 

Every body knows, or ought to know, that saltpetre 
's a good manure — though perhaps they do not all know 
why it is so. Possibly I may continue the subject, but 
my sheet is full at this time. L. B. 

Warner, N. H,, ApHl 20, 1846. 

NOTES OF A BOTANIOAL TOUB.— NO V. 



I 



Mb. Tucker — ^I spent three days collecting speci- 
mens in the vicinity of Painted Rock, and then went to 
the Warm Springs, six miles distant, in the &med 
county of Buncombe, in North Carolina. These springs 
were formerly much resorted to by the Southern Plan- 
'ers during the summer months, but latterly, owing 
Lo the facilities of travelling, many travel almost 
continually without incurring much if any greater ex- 
pense than they would by spending weeks in succes- 
sion, and perhaps months, at the springs. However, 
!he Warm Springs have many attractions. They are in 
a beautiful mountain valley formed by the French 
Broad river, and surrounded by fine scenery. The 
buildings are spacious — the bath is delightful. A bath- 
'ng house divides the largest spring, for the accommo- 
< lation of both ladies and gentlemen where a person can 
indulge in swimming in water about four feet deep. 
The water is so strong that it will float the body with 
little effort. Its temperature was 94 degrees Far. Nor 
does it vary much throughout the year. The springs 
are near the edge of the river, and the one used for 
drink is overflowed by the river at high water. In this 
last were great numbers of a small shell, (Physa autea.) 
A few miles beyond the Springs, on the road to Ash- 
ville, I stopped at Col. Chann's, who was absent — ^his 
lady and a hired girl being the only white persons 
-^ bout the house. The road still wound along the French 
Broad, whose rapid stream was ever in view, forcing 
its boisterous course among the rocks, with high moun- 
tains on each side. This road belongs to a corporation 
and has several gates. It is a great thoroughfare, being 
the route pursued by most travellers and drovers passing 
from Tennessee into North Carolina. The droves of 
horses, mules, cattle, and hogs, are from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, for the South Carolina market. Staid all 
night at Col. Chunn's, and next morning crossed the 
river and ascended a small stream two or three miles, 
where I found Berberis canadensis, (Barbery,) Pursh, 
which is certainly very distinct from BerberU vulgaris, 
a native of Europe, now so common in New-England 
as to lead many to suppose that it is indigenous. Pursh's 
Barberry differs from the B. vulgaris, in its smaller and 
narrower leaves, and also in the size and form of its fruit 
and flowers. The former is a native of the mountainous 
parts of the southern states, and of rare occurrence, as it 
has been collected by few botanists since the time of 
Pursh, whose specimens are still in the herbarium of 
the late Prof. Barton, of Philadelphia. I have been 
thus particular because the two plants have been some- 
times confoimded; and Downing, in his Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, p. 160, says that they are 
scarcely distinct. On the 12th of May arrived at Ash- 
ville, intending to visit Mt. Pisgah, a high, conical 
mountain in full view, about twelve miles distant, over- 
topping its neighbors. I was told that the season was 
not far enough advanced to bring vegetation forward 
on the high mountains; and as I wished to tee the 
Table mountain of South Carolina^ it would be best to 
proceed there immediately — explore the mountains far- 
ther south, and return to Pisgah at a more advanced sea- 
son. The climate of this region is not much, if any, 
warmer than that of Western New-York. During the 
summer of 1842, the thermometer ranged generally 
from 70 to 85 degrees, in the valleys^ while on the 
mountains it was frequently about 60 degrees, and some- 
times much lower. The guide who accompanied me 
to the summit of the Roan, a high mountain in Yancy 
county, said that he had been on the top of that moun- 
tain the 22d of June, when a storm arose and covered 
its lop with snow. On the table lands of these moun- 



tains, the inhabitants often do not raise com enough for 
their own consumption, on account of the frost; the 
principal crops being oats, buckwheat, and potatoes, 
with an abundance of cattle and hogs, rarely a little 
wheat which is raised sufficient for home consumption 
in the adjacent plains. On a small fiirm in the vicinity 
of the Roan mountain, I was told that they had been 
subject to frost every month in the year. When I left 
the southern portion of Alabama, it was the middle of 
March, the woods were green, with their full expanded 
leaves; in about a week I bad reached the elevated re- 
gion south of Huntsville, in the northern part of the 
State, where the leaves had not yet attained half their 
usual size. From the 1st to the 10th of April, in mid- 
dle Tennessee, the leaves were nearly full grown and 
the inhabitants were busy in planting com ; but at the 
middle of April, for thirty miles on the table land of 
the Cumberland mountains, the trees had just began 
to put forth their leaves, and the ground was white in 
the morning with a severe frost. 

On descending into the plains of East Tennessee, the 
country was green with verdure, and the farmers were 
there also busy in planting corn, and now, the middle 
of May, among the mountains of North Carolina, I found 
myself where vegetation had scarcely clothed the plains 
and woodp with green while the leaves of the high 
mountam trees were about half grown. I should also 
remark that the spring of 1842 was from two weeks 
to a month earlier than usual. 8. B. Buckley. 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. T., 1846. 



OONNEOTION OF OHEMISTBY WITH AGRIOULTUBE 

...... 

Mr. Tuckeb — ^I have several times carefully read 
over Mr. Horsford^s article on the analysis of red clo- 
ver, in your May number, and I agree with you, that 
most of the inferences deducible from the results there 
given, are in perfect agreement with the teachings of 
experience. I have long known the superior value of 
well-made clover hay — especially for feeding milch 
cows and fatting animals; but in regard to the original 
principle which constitutes that value, Mr. Horsford has 
ftumished me some new ideas. Following out the sug- 
gestion of Liebig, — that carbon, in the form of sugar, 
starch, and gum, when taken as food by . the animal, is 
converted into fat, — ^Mr. Horsford shows that the value 
of clover consists mainly in the large proportion of 
starch or sugar it contains, and which is capable of con- 
version into carbonic acid. Thus the superior value of 
clover cut when the heads were fliUy developed, over 
that cut before the heads were formed, is shown by the 
former having yielded on fermentation nearly fifty per 
cent, more carbonic acid than the latter. '< The larger 
per cent, of Carbonic acid," says Mr. H., << corresponds 
to the larger per cent, of sugar." Here, then, we liave 
an explanation of a imown fact, viz., that there is 
more yalue in clover as food for stock, when it has 
reached its fhll growth, but ib not ripe, than when it is 
in a more immature stale. All may have noticed the 
sweetness of clover heads while in bloom. To secure 
the greatest quantity of this saccharine matter, should 
be the object of the £BLrmer; and Mr. Horsford shown 
that by cutting the plant when the heads are fully 
formed , but not ripe, the sugar by proper drying may 
be secured. "The water," he observes, <*will evapo- 
rate, leaving the sweetness with the vegetable fibre and 
other organic matters, to be fed to stock." 

Mr. Horsford'S hints in regard to the proper method of 
curing clover, are worthy attention. For instance, he 
shows that green clover contains 83.5 percent of water, 
and from this draws the natural inference that, if it be 
taken to the stack or mow with this weight of water, 
a fermentation will follow which will destroy the sugar 
by converting it into vinegar — « souring the whole mass 
and rendering it unpalatable for stock." But if it be 
properly dried the sugar " will remain with the vegeta- 
ble fibre and go to nourish the stock. Again, the heads 
and leaves are shown to be, as every practical man 
knows they are, the most valiiable parts of the clover 
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plant; hence the mode of curing shoald be such as will 
prevent these from falling* off and beings wasted. Thus 
curing it in cocks as is now practised in this country 
to some extent, is proveil to be the beat. 

The conclusions above given, as well as the results 
of Mr. Uorsford's analysis generally, when brought to 
the test of practice, are found to be correct; and we 
may hope that a proper application of chemical science 
to agriculture, will m other cases alike harmonize with 
established facts. 

Are there not, however, certain positions assumed by 
some chemists which are either at variance with known 
facts, or are at least difficult to be reconciled with them 7 
I would cast no unreasonable discrust on the theories 
which have been given to the world through the medi- 
um of scientific chemical investigation. Some new and 
important truths have doubtless been discovered, and 
when we consider the comparative infancy of the sci- 
ence, it is perhaps reascmable to expect in future greater 
perfection in its practice and a corresponding correct- 
ness in regard to results and conclusions. 

Chemists usually divide the substances used as food 
for animals, into nitrogenized and non-nitrogenized — 
the former are considered the special elements of nutri- 
tion, the^latter only the elements of respiration. Lie- 
bi^'s arrangement of these substances is ae follows : — 

Elements of nutrition. 

Vegetable fibrine. 
Vegetable albumen. 
Vegetable caseine. 
Animal flesh. 
Animal blood. 

Elementa of respiraiion. 

Fat, Pectine, 

Starch, Bassorine, 

Gum, Wine, 

Cane sugar. Beer, 

Grape sugar. Spirits, 

Sugar of milk, 
Liebig thinks that substances of the former class only 
are capable of fonniog or supporting the organized tis- 
sues. He says — " The former are capable of conversion 
Into blood, the latter incapable of this transformation. 

• • * Out of those substances which are adapted to 
the formation of the blood, are formed all the organized 
tissues."* 

Now the question is, do practical results, in all re- 
spects agree with this arrangement and these eonclu- 
aions? Let uii see. It is admitted that all bodily exer- 
tion produces a greater or less waste of muscular tissue. 
Liebig says— ''the slightest motion of a finger consumes 
force," and "that in consequence of the force expend- 
ed, a corresponding portion of muscle diminishes in 
volume. '-f But the principal point of the first enquiry, 
is, whether muscular strength and the waste of muscular 
tissue are supported and supplied by food in the ratio of 
the nitrogenous matter which the food yields on analysis? 

Fat, it will be seen, is reckoned among the substances 
wholly destitute of nitrogen; according toLiebig's the- 
ory it contains no nutriment, and is incapable of sup- 
porting muscular action. If this is admitted, how shall 
we account for the superior value which (at meat is 
known to possess as food for the laboring man? The 
English or Irish laborer, whose food sometimes consists 
in a great degree of vegetables, such as potatoes, tur- 
neps, and cabbages, finds his ability to perform labor 
or sustain muscular exertion greatly increased if he can 
contrive to add to his vegetable diet a quantity of clear 
fat pork or mutton, lard, or the suet of beef or mutton. 

Chemists inform us that the proportion of nitrogen in 
the vegtables above named, is very small — amounting 
in potatoes, which contain most, to only thirty-tix hun- 
dredlhg of a pound in one hundred poundst^ — and we 
know that the laborer cannot long sustain himself on 
these articles alone ; yet by the aid of animal Ikt, — 
which it is said contains, not only less, nutriment than 
the vegetables, but absolutely none at ally he is enabled 
to continue his labors, conipacatirely without fiitigue! 

* Liebi^'s Animal Cbemiiuy, p. 3S. t Animal Chemistry, p. Od. 
t Boussingault. 



The eastern and Canadian lumbermen, in securing 
their winter's stock of provisions to take to the wodJs, 
procure the fattest meat which can be had, to eat with 
their bread and potatoes. Fishermen, and indeed the 
laboring men generally in the New-England and Nor- 
thern states, procure the ftttest pork, which they pre- 
fer to any other kind of meat — especially as experi- 
ence has proved its superior adaptation to sustaining the 
body. 

Indian com does not contain a large proportion of ni- 
trogen. According to the late analysis of Dr. Playfair, 
its proportion of protein, or nitrogenous matter, in 
100 parts is 7 — giving less of what chemists call nutri- 
ment, than wheat, barley, or oats ; yet the savage with 
his horn of bear*s oil, and pouch of parched corn, takes 
the most laborious exercise — fearlessly enters on war- 
expeditions against his enemies, where success depenils 
greatly on muscular strength and power of endurance. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, in his late Report on the Iroquois, 
(page 150,) informs us that the Indians sometimes took 
with them on their former journeys, meal of parched 
corn and sugar derived from the sap of the maple ; and 
he states that only one table-spoonful of this meal mixed 
with sugar and water, would sustain a warrior for 
twenty -four hours without other food. And yet, as we 
have seen, Indian corn is not very rich in nitrogen, and 
sugar, according to Liebig, is wholly destitute of nutri- 
ment, though he believes it may form fat. 

Again, in regard to the results of feeding swine with 
nitrogenized and non-nitrogenlzed food, Liebig asserts. 

« A pig, when fed with highly nitrogenized food, be- 
comes full of flesh ; when fed with potatoes, (starch,) 
it acquires little flesh but a thick layer of fat.*'* 

On this subject we have a case exactly '< in point " in 
swine fed on the offal of slaughter-houses. The offal 
of these establishments does not consist of fat, (for that 
is too valuable to give to hogs,) nor scarcely in any de- 
gree of substances of which fat, according to Liebig's 
theory, could be formed — it ischieflyblo<Hl, membrane, 
and tendon. But do the &cts furnished by tliis exam- 
ple sustain the conclusion that << swine fed on highly 
nitrogenized food" become particularly "fullofjieshr' 
In the pork so produced, does the fat bear any less pro- 
portion to the lean than in hogs fattened in the ordi- 
nary manner? The common opinion on this subject is 
known to be directly the reverse of Liebig's; viz., that 
instead of such pork being more hard and <* full of flesh," 
it is more soft and oily than the common kind. I have 
conversed with butchers who have killed and sold in 
market many hogs fattened on slaughter-house ofial, and 
they unhesitatingly state that the proportion of fat is as 
great, and that of lean, not greater than in hogs fiittened 
on vegetable food. 

The idea is held by some that wild animals, especial- 
ly the camivora, have no fat;t yet it is known that 
bears often acquire a degree of fatness scarcely surpassed 
even by the hog. They have been killed in their dens 
after a hybernation of five months, when the carcases 
have been found covered with a layer of fat of from one 
to two inches or more in thickness, and the kidneys also 
completely covered with it. 

Somewhat of connection with the point here under 
consideration, Liebig remarks that — << in the entire class 
of carnivora, the food of which contains no substance 
devoid of nitrogen except fat, the production of fal in 
the body is utterly insignificant ;" but he supposes that 
*< even in these animals, as in dogs and cats, it increases 
as soon as they live on a mixed diet;" and that <* we 
can increase the formation of fat in other domestic ani- 
mals at pleasure, but only by means of food containing 
no nitrogen." ^ 

In reference to this it may be said that a coosider^le 
accumulation of fat in dogs is not unusual, even in those* 
fed mostly on animal food. Indeed, butchers' dogs, 
which live on this kind of food, are generally DstttesK 
The writer has known at least one dog of most extraor- 
dinary size and fatness, whose food for years was almost 
entirely blood, whioh he lapped as it gushed warm 

0^ ' ' ■■■■—■ ,. ....■■■IIP. ,11, —I, ,— ^ mm ■^^■— — I ■»■■■■ w^ 

* Animal Chemistry, page 32. 

t Animal Chcmi»u-y, page 81.—" The flesh of wild ouimalA is 
devoid oi lai." 
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from the throats of slaughtered animals. It is true 
that this dog had been subjected to emasculation; but 
this operation^ though it might change the secre- 
tions of the system, could not affect the constituents of 
the food, or cauite it to produce any results in the ani- 
mal but those in accordance with natural principles. 

A late number of the Rochester Jtmerican contains a 
communication signed A. Wheeler and S.Johnson, stat- 
ing that a dog owned by Dr. L. Ballard, of Le Roy, 
had lately been slaughtered by Capt. filood, a butcher 
of that village, from which there was obtained *' fif- 
teen gallons of clear oil." The live weight of the dog 
was stated to have been 270 lbs. We are not informed 
how this dog had been fed. But from various examples, 
and particularly from that of swine fed on slaughter- 
house ofial, are we not forced to regard the assertion, 
that the fat of animals can be increased *' only by means 
of food containing no nitrogen,'* as not supported by 
fact? 

In the foregoing remarks, I have not adverted to the 
theory advocated by some chemists — as by Dumas, 
Boussingault, Paen, &c., — that the fat of animals is 
wholly assimilated from oil ready formed in the food, 
and that potatoes, beeta, carrots, &c., are incapable of 
fattening stock, because they contain no oil. It is 
deemed unnecessary to occupy space in discussing a 
theory which the experience of a great number of 
farmers plainly proves to be unfounded. 

In concluding this communication, allow me to ex- 
press the hope that the spirit of investigation which is 
already so widely enkindled, may be guided by reason 
and judgment, and continue till we shall be able to see 
and realize the important benefits resulting from an 
union of ^'Science with Practice." 



MERINOS m VERMONT AND NEW-HAMFSHIRE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — ^I will once more invite the at- 
tention of the readers of the Cultivator to a few remarks 
upon Vermont sheep. 

January 2d, 1846, had the pleasure of examining the 
Hon. Wm. Jarvis* flock of Spanish Merino sheep, which 
have descended from importations made by himself in 
1809, '10, and '11, when he was United States consul at 
the port of Lisbon. [For a particular description of 
the importation of Spanish sheep^ the reader is referred 
to Mr. Jarvis' letter, published in the Cultivator, new 
series, vol. 1, p. 126.] Mr. Jarvis is wintering about 
one thousand sheep, a part of which are Saxons, and a 
cross of the Merino on the Saxon. I have examined 
sheep in different parts of the country, and have seen 
sheep from all of the most important importations that 
we have any account of. I have seen those termed 
« Paulars," <^ Rambouillets," '' Guadaloupes, and « £s- 
curials." I have seen larger sheep, heavier fleeces, and 
finer wool, but I think I have never seen any sheep 
carrying more fine, clean, soft wool, in proportion 
to *.he weight of carcass, than Mr. Jarvis' descendants 
of his Spanish importations. They are free from jar, 
and not much given to wrinkling and doubling of the 
skin about the neck and body. They are not as much 
wooled on the legs and about the face as many sheep in 
the country that are denominated ''pure" this, or 
« pure " that, but the wool on the flank and belly is 
long, thick, and nearly as fine and soft to the touch as 
on any other part of the body. Mr. Jarvis keeps his 
sheep in flocks of two or three hundred, and the con- 
sequence is they do not attain that size, that those do, 
thaC are bred from his sheep and kept in ftmaller flocks. 
(An instance of this kind may be seen in the flock of 
Mr. Remelee, of Shoreham, who has several from Mr. 
Jar^'is' flock, resembling the Liecester in size more 
than the Merino. We purchased of Mr. Jarvis three 
bucks and three ewes. 

We were next shown a full-blood Dutch bull, color 
black and white, of fair size, and in appearance a very 
good animal. We were next invited by his son to look 
at a full-blood Arabian horse; color light grey, and un» 
like any thing of the horso kind in this country, inform 
and symmetry, that I have scen^ and especially of our 



Morgan breed; but the little we saw of his movements 
convinoed us that he was a horse of remarkable action. 

I am inclined to think that there are more pure blood 
Spanish sheep in the country than Mr. Jarvis accounts for- 
esee his letter above referred to.) And should it be 
round practicable to make a new importation of sheep 
from Spain, (which, from the best information I can 
gather, I judge to be extremely doubtful, though seve- 
ral have told me they are about making an effort,) I 
shall be slow to entertain the belief that they will acid 
much, if any thing, to the means already in our pos- 
session of increasing our valuable breed of sheep. Tak- 
ing Mr. Jarvis' account of the importation of Spanish 
sheep for the basis of* calculation, it appears that from 
the first importation by Chancellor Livingston, in 1801, 
to the close of 1811, there were about 7000 Merino sheep 
introduced into the United States, and were landed in 
different ports from Maine to Georgia, though the 
largest portion of them arrived in Boston and ffew- 
York. 

In speaking of the diseases of sheep, Mr. Jarvis gave 
it as his opinion, that foot-rot mil breed in flocks which 
run on low, wet pastures, and that it Is also contagious. 
<< But," said he, '* if a man continues it long in his 
flock the fault is entirely his own," and then went on to 
give the following prescription for its cure : 

<< Blue vitriol, 3 parts; white lead 1 part, mixed with 
linseed oil, about thick enough to use in painting a 
house; pare and clean the feet with soap suds; then 
apply it." 

This he recommends as a sovereign remedy for foot- 
rot, with proper care in changing the sheep from the 
foul, to clean dry pastures at each dressing, which, in 
the worst cases, may require two or three. 

On our return, we called again on Mr. Hull, of Wal- 
lingford, and purchased two of his best young ewes. I 
have since examined Mr. J. A. Conant's flock, of Bran- 
dan, and Mr. W. R. Sandford's flock, of Orwell, in Rut- 
land county; Messrs. Elitharp's and Hall's flocks, of 
Bridport; Messrs. Wright's, Remelee-s, Chipman's, and 
North's flocks, of Shoreham, in Addison county, and 
found them all in the possession of valuable flocks of 
sheep. But perhaps the anecdote of the justice, will, 
in part, illustrate my views in relation to most of the 
above flocks. His honor having listened to the plea of 
the plaintiffs counsel, very readily decided the case in 
his &vor. <<But stop," exclaims the opposite counsel^ 
<^ I have a word to say," when after delivering a la- 
bored argument in favor of his client, the justice again 
decides, <'and you have got your case." I might dis- 
criminate if time and space would allow, but prefer to 
leave the task to gentlemen from other counties and 
other states who may take the trouble to examine our 
sheep. J. N. Smith. 

VergenneSj March 10, 1846. 

EEEPING POTATOES SOUND. 



We have had occasion to commend the practice of 
keeping potatoes through the winter in heaps, out of 
doors, by using abundance of straw and but a moderate 
quantity of earth as a covering. We have repeatedly 
known heaps of 60 or 70 bushels, covered with a com- 
pact layer of straw one foot thick, and only a few 
inches of earth outside, to endure the winter and early 
spring without the loss of a peck. In a late experiment 
of the writer, a heap Uius covered wintered through 
with the loss of not half a peck, although a large por- 
tion of the same crop which was removed to the cel- 
lar was lost by the rot ; and at the same time that many 
neighbors lost three-quarters of their potatoes buried 
in the usual way, that is with only a few inches of straw 
under a foot of earth. It will be perceived at a glance 
that the mode here proposed secures in an eminent de- 
gree, sufficient protection from fh)st, dryness, and ven- 
tillation. All potatoes in heaps, when buried early in 
autumn, should be kept constantly well ventilated by a 
hole and wisp of straw in the top. The mass of rotten 
potatoes, so usually found at the apex of the heap, and 
usually attributed to freezing, is more firequenUy the 
result of Ibul confined air, rising to the top. 
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Can land be improved merely by plowing in the 
crops which grow in it? 

Suppoee land to be in clover; which will most im- 
prove the soil, or conduce to the product of the succeed- 
ing crops, plowing in the entire growth of clover, or 
feeing it off with stock? 

At what stage should a green crop be plowed in to 
obtain from it the greatest benefit? 

Some have doubted whether land can be improved by 
its own products alone. The idea with those who en- 
tertain this doubt, seems to be that every ingredient of 
the vegetable structure comes originally from the soil, 
and that heoce no priociple of fertility can be added to a 
given extent of soil simply by the decay of vegetation 
which it has produced. Without attempting to argue 
this point in detail, it is sufficient, perhaps, to advert to 
the well-known £ict that the fertility of forest lands in- 
creases as long as the growth of wood continues. 

It is related that Van Helmont planted a stalk of wil- 
low in a box containing a quantity of earth. He care- 
fully dried and weighed the earth before planting the 
twig. He watered it with distilled water only. After 
several years, he took out the willow which had attain- 
ed an increased weight of many pounds, dried the earth 
as before, weighed it, and ascertained that it bad lost 
only an ounce or two of its original weight.* 

The &ct that vegetables do derive a part of their 
substance from the atmosphere, admits, at least of no 
reasonable doubt; but certain kinds of plants are be- 
lieved to draw their fo jd from the atmosphere in great- 
er proportion than others, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that those substances which have once formed 
plants, are capable, by decomposition, of contributing 
to the growth of other plants whose nature and compo- 
sition arc more or less similar. 

It has been ascertained that carbon enters largely into 
the structure of plants — it is, indeed, next to water, the 
chief element of their composition.f It is taken up 
in the form of carbonic acid, both through the leaves 
and the roots. Those plants which take the largest pro- 
portion of their food from the air through the leaves, 
are the broad-leaved kinds. By cultivating those of 
this description, and depositing their substance in the 
soil, we can increase the elements of fertility — that is, 
we can draw from the air and concentrate in the soil, 
matter which will supply food to other plants. 

So much for our first question. In regard to the 
second, we incline to the opinion from evidence de- 
rived from experience and observation, and considera- 
ble inquiry, that it is better to feed off clover than to 
plow it in. We believe that the best crops are obtained 
where the clover is depastured. This subject has been 
brought up for discussion at several of our agricultural 
meetings, and the opinion expressed by nearly all far- 
mers who have had practical acquaintance with it, was 
in agreement with our own. Col. Cost, member of 
the Assembly from Ontario, and an extensive and judi- 
cious farmer, stated that he had practised plowing in 
clover, and had observed the results thus produced com- 
pared with those where it had been fed off, and he gave 
a decided preference to the latter course. The experi- 
ence of Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, well known as 
one of our most successful wheat-farmers, has also, 
we are authorized to say, induceil him to form the same 
opinion. He has noticed that his wheat crop is always 
better where clover has been depastured. 

We are not aware of many experiments having been 

• Tlie writer is unable to refer particularly to this experiment, 
bat is confident that the facts are stated in general terms. 

t The subsiauce of plants chietly consists of woody fibre, starch, 
and (gluten. Woody fibre and t^tarch, and aUo gum aiid sugar, 
consist of carbon and Wdtt-r only. Thirty-ijix pounds of carbon 
and thirty-six pounds «ir water, form seventy-two pounds of woody ■ 
fibre. Thirty-six pounds of carbon and forty-five pounds of water, 
form eighty-one pounds of dry starch or gxua. Thirty-six pounds 
of carbon and fi>rly-nine and a half pounds of water, form eighty- i 
five and a half poiuids of loaf-sugar or sugar-candy, — and thirty. I 
six pounds of cnrbon niwl iweniy-scven pound* of water form ■ 
■ixty-tlu-ee pouuns of humic add.-^Joknston. 



made expressly for the purpose of testing this point, 
though its importance is such as to render the most 
careful experiments necessary, and we would suggest 
this to agricultural societies as one of the subjects to 
which their attention should be directed. 

We recollect having read an account of an experi- 
ment made by the late Gen. IUrkison, of Ohio. He 
had a field of clover consisting of several acres — the 
soil of clayey loam, and of imiform character. He di- 
vided it into two parts, one of which was pastured, 
chiefly with cattle, and on the other the growth of clo- 
ver was plowed in. In the autumn, the pastured por- 
tion was plowed, and both parcels were sown to wheat. 
The wheat was best on the part which had been pas- 
tured, as were also the two succeeding crops, consist- 
ing, if we mistake not, of oats and clover. 

Various causes are assigned for the effects above men- 
tioned. 1. It is said that by burying in the soil a mass 
of vegetation while it is filled with sap and juices, a 
sourness is produced which is hurtflil to succeeding 
crops. 2. In some instances where a considerable 
quantity of clo\'er has been plowed in, its effect is 
thought to have been to make the soil too << hovery,'' 
or « puffy," as it is variously called — that is it beco a. s 
too loose at the bottom of the furrow and the roots of 
the wheat do not obtain a sufficiently firm hold. 

That sourness it actually caused by the fermentation 
of a large mass of green clover or other vegetation, 
does not seem improbable. The sap contained in the 
stalks and leaves may be forced by fermentation into 
acetic acid, and the sugar and starch be turned to vinegar. 
Every one may have noticed that a pile of green weeds 
or green grass, becomes after a time actually sour — the 
acid may be perceived both by smell and taste — and we 
are unable to see why the same effect should not take 
place when a heavy crop of clover is turned in with the 
plow. At all events, the effects of the practice are such 
that many farmers declare they would prefer having the 
clover cut and carried off the land rather than that it 
should be turned in green. 

Mr. Veddeb, of Geneva, informs us that he formerly 
plowed in clover, but that he has latterly discontinued the 
practice. He is of opinion that the chief value is in the 
root of the plant, and he states that he has obtained 
better crops where the clover has been cut and the 
stubble only plowed in, than by plowing in the green 
tops. Gen. Harbison, also, in explaining the results 
of the experiment above mentioned, suggests that the 
principal amelioration of the soil is by the roots. They 
may produce a favorable effect in several ways. Where 
the soil is too compact, they make it more friable by 
dividing and opening it, and the decomposition of the 
roots themselves furnishes a large amotmt of matter. 

We will suggest another mode also by which the 
roots improve the soil. It is known that plants exert a 
vital action on the soil. It is by this principle of vi- 
tality that they are able to reduce the various substan- 
ces of which they are formed, into food on which they 
can subsist. Inexplicable as is this mysterious power, 
it must be great; for by its exercise the hardest flints 
and the other mineral elements which enter into the 
vegetable structure, are perfectly dissolved, are taken 
up and made to perform their several offices in the 
tissues. Perhaps no plant is more remarkable for this 
action than clover. Some idea may be formed of it 
by observing the effect produced when its roots are 
brought in contact with rocks or stones. Under this 
vital energy, through the agency of light, heat, air, and 
moisture, the solid rock is made to crumble, and gradu- 
ally to wear away. Now may not this action of the 
roots tend to bring the earthy matters composing the 
soil into a state more favorable to the support of other 
plants? May not the mineral elements be thus ren- 
dered more easily soluble and available to other crops? 
It may be said that the sourness before spoken of, can 
be avoided by allowing the clover crop to ripen and 
die before it Is plowed in. This is probably true, and 
it has been tried in some cases, but still preference 
has been given to the practice of feeding off the crop. 
The fact upon the whole seems probable, that there are 
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certain substances, as nitrogenized salts, &c., conveye^I 
to the soil in the dung and urine of animals^ whose ac- 
tion is more favorable to fertility than the crude undi- 
i^ested vegetable matter. 

But to speak more particularly in regard to the third 
question proposed for consideration. We have no doubt 
that land may be improved by clover unaided by stock. 
We have shown that a portion of the organic matter of 
which the plant is composed may be drawn from the 
air. This matter, which ultimately becomes humut or 
vegetable mould, is, to a certain extent at least, essential 
to the fertility of soils. Prof. Johnston states that 
rich soils usually contain five percent, or more, of their 
weight of organic matter. To secure the full benefit of 
this, we should adopt that mode of management which 
Will admit of the accumulation of the largest quantity, 
and apply it at the time and in the manner which will 
produce the most favorable operation. Now by al- 
lowing the crop to become fully grown, we shall, 
of course, obtain the most, and by allowing it to be- 
come partially ripe and dry, we shall avoid the objec- 
tions resulting from acetic fermentation. This, there- 
fore, is the state in which we think the greatest advan- 
tage would be derived from plowing in a crop of clo- 
ver. 



DIS0X7SSI0N IN RELATION NO OATTLE. 



The discussion at the weekly Agricultural meetings 
at Boston the past winter, have been reported in many 
of the papers published in that city. Judging from the 
reports, we should suppose the meetings had been gen- 
erally well attended, and that a considerable number of 
the farmers have taken part in most of the discussions. 
We give the following abstract from the reports of the 
discussion on neat cattle. 

Mr. Gleason, of Weyland, pays considerable atten- 
tion to rearing cows, and is careful to select calves that 
come from good milkers ; the bull should also be of 
good stock. Two calves are put with a farrow cow 
and turned to pasture. If the cow is unwilling to 
" own " the calves, he shuts up the cow and puts the 
calves in a pen near by. She will generally own them 
in a few days, but if not, he puts a dog in the stable 
with the calves. The dog will bark and the cow bel- 
low, and in a short time she will own the calves. He 
lets the calves run four months with the cow. He keeps 
more or less of the no-horn or " buffalo " cows, and 
thinks they are good milkers. [The Boston Cultivator 
in reporting this discussion, calls these no-horned cat- 
tle "Galloways," and we have noticed some of the 
other Boston agricultural papers apply that name to 
them, but with what propriety we cannot discover. 
We have seen, in various parts of the country, many of 
these " buffalos," (a strange name truly, for cattle which 
have no horns,) but have never found more than three 
or four which exhibited any of the distinguishing marks 
of the Galloways.] In selecting cows, Mr. G. prefers those 
which have a bright full eye, light neck, thin shoul- 
ders, broad hips, small tail, flat horn, and the udder of a 
yellow color. He would avoid a cow with black teals. 
He would avoid driving milch cows any considerable 
distance — even half a mile he thought too far to drive 
to pasture, and was satisfied it made the quantity of milk 
less. He was certain a cow wintered in the stable 
would give less milk than one which had the range of 
the yard. 

For oxen, Mr. G. prefers a full eye, long face, broad 
back, deep, broad brisket, rump rather sloping than 
rising. An ox with a very thick hide is not generally 
so spirited. He was careful not to buy an ox with 
crooked legs, as they were more likely to get lame. 
Commences breaking steers when they are two years 
old. 

In relation to breeds, he said he had reared Durhams 
~-they were larger and handsomer than native cattle, 
and sold more readily — had seen fine milkers among the 
Ayrshiresand Durhams, but bethought the native cows, 
on the whole, were as good as any. 

Mr. BucKMiNSTER, editor of the Matt. Ploughman ^ 



admitted he was somewhat prejudiced against the Dor- 
ham breed of cattle. He said he had taken much pains 
to know what was their product in milk and butter. 
He had invited the owners of such cattle to show the 
yield of their dairies, and though he had found instan- 
ces of very good cows of that breed, he was bound to 
^Tt generally, they were not equal to the native cattle 
of the country. He said we have cows in New Eng-- 
land that have made their 14, 16, and 18 pounds of bat- 
ter per week, and he thought it would be easier to find 
a dozen such cows, than a dozen Durhams that would 
yield as much in proportion to their size. We want 
the greatest yield in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal and the nourishment she requires. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the State Agricultural Society, in 
its efforts to improve the stock of the country, had late- 
ly imported Ayrshires and Devons, but no Durhams. 
He thought the milk of cows which gave a very large 
quantity, was not so good. He had a cow which made 
fifteen and a quarter pounds of butter per week in June 
last, and the greatest quantity of milk she gave was 18 
quarts a day. 

Mr. Sheldon of Wilmington, had paid considerable 
attention to the rearing of cattle — ^had owned at one 
time about 100 yoke of oxen. He thought benefit had 
been derived firom imported cattle by crossing with the 
native. The mixed breed have better feet than the na- 
tives. An ox should be broad between the eyes, should 
have straight, oroad, and rather short hoofs, round ribs, 
straight back, hips falling off about an inch. Nine out 
of ten oxen which give out, fail in the fore feet. The 
legs should be straight, and they should toe straight for- 
ward. He thought it a bad practice to drive oxen 
with a goad, (a stick with a brad in one end of it,) as 
they did in Maine — it irritates the cattle and maJces 
them either crowd or haul apart. The best feed for 
working oxen, he thinks, is chopped hay and Indian 
meal. 

Mr. 6. thought suflicient care was not taken with our 
native cattle, to improve the breed. A good milker 
usually has a pet calf, and it is too apt to be given to 
the butcher. He said, our native cattle sell better at 
Brighton, than the Durhams. [For what purpose 7 
Are real Durhams sold there ? — £d.] He bought one 
cow at Brighton that had such excellent qualities that 
all her descendants (7) proved superior. She had the 
right blood. He thought cows should be stabled and 
kept warm in winter, to afford most profit — ^would give 
them chopped food. If the fodder was chopped and 
wet they would need but little water. He preferred 
shorts and carrots to Indian meal for cows. He thought 
it very injurious for cows to drink ice-water — would 
make the water for them to drink, as warm as that of 
brooks in summer. If cattle were swelled (hoven) he 
gave them half a pound of ground mustard seed mixed 
with lard. 

Mr; Brooks, of Princeton, said he raised from 100 to 
150 heifers annually. He buys the best he can find, be- 
fore they are weaned and weans them on porridge. 
They were mostly of the native breed. He generally 
gets about four good cows in every ten reared. He 
thought the Durhams did not stand the winter well, and 
he believed the Mass. State Society had acted wisely in 
not importing Durhams, as the Ayrshires and Devons 
were preferable. The Ayrshires, he thought, winter a* 
well as the natives, but he preferred the Devons. He 
spoke of the Devons imported fifty years since by Chris- 
topher Gore. [Upon what authority does Mr. Brooks 
speak of Devons having been imported by Gov. Gore 7 
We are in possession of proof that the bull which ob- 
tained such celebrity as the «Gore bull," and whose 
numerous descendants, to the latest generation, are com- 
monly called the << Gore breed," was presented by the 
late Charles Vaughan, Esq., of Hallo well, Maine, to 
Gov. Gore, in the year 1792. The year previous, 1791, 
Mr. V. imported two bulls and two cows. While on 
the passage, one of the cows produced the calf given to 
Gov. Gore. The cows were selected from a milk-farm 
in the vicinity of London, and instead of being Devons, 
were probably Yorkshire Short-Hornt^ — Ed.J 

Mr. Brooks mentioned a disease with which mileh 
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COWS in his neighborhood had been afflicted. They 
had a propensity to eat bones — they became weak and 
their bones would sometimes break in trying to rise 
from the ground. He attributed the di&ease to the want 
of phosphate of lime in their food. He had cured the 
disease by giving the cows bone meal. This disease is 
confined to milch cows. Neither farrow cows or oxen 
are attacked by it. 

Mr. Cole, editor of the JSos/on Cttltivatorf observed 
that this disease had been prevalent in some of the dai- 
ly districts of ^gland. Chemists had attributed it to 
the exhaustion of the phosphate in the soil, and had re- 
commended bone manure^ which had been used with 
success. 

Mr. Davenport, of Mendon, had kept a cow m the 
stable four or five years, she seldom leaving it. He 
gives her two quarts of meal per day, regularly, and 
roots and hay, with g^rass in the season of it. He cov- 
ers her with a thin covering in summer, to keep o£f the 
flies, and with a thick blanket in winter to keep her 
warm — warms her drink in winter. Under this treat- 
ment, there is but little falling off in the quantity of 
milk till a short time before calving. Though she is a 
small cow, not weighing over 700 pounds^ she has giv- 
en from eight to sixteen quarts at a milking. Her 
[hind] quarter is long and her sk'in loose. 

For swelling or hoven, Mr. D. gives a little weak ley. 
He puts about a pint of ashes to a pailfuU of water. He 
had given this to both cattle and horses for other dis- 
eases with good effects. 



AaBIOUIiTOBAL STATZSTI&IOS OF NEW- YORE. 
BT S. 8. RANDALL. 



Luther Tucker, Esq., 

Secretary of the N. Y. State Jf[» Society: 

Dear Sir — ^In accordance with your request, I have 
carefully compiled from the original returns in the 
office of the Secretary of State, and herewith transmit 
to you, such statistics in reference to the agricultural 
interest of the State as I conceived would be most ac- 
ceptable to the members of the society with which you 
are connected, and best adapted to the diffusion of an 
accurate knowledge of our agricultural resources and 
condition. 

The entire population of the state, as returned by the 
marshals, is 2,601,495: comprising 1,311,342 males, and 
1, 293, 153 females. 

The aggregate number of farmers and agriculturists in 
the state, is 233, 292, or somewhat less than one -tenth 
of the entire population, and one-fifth of the whole 
male population. The number of legal voters in the 
state, (exclusive of persons of color,) is 539,379 ; con- 
sequently the number farming to all other professions, 
is very nearly as one to two. 

The whole number of acres of improved land in the 
state is 11,737,276: of which 1,013,665 is devoted to 
the production of wheat; 1,026,915 to that of oats; 
595,135 to that of corn; 255,762 to that of potatoes; 
317,099 to that of rye; 192,504 to that of barley; 117,- 
379 to that of peas; 16,232 to that of beans; 255,496 to 
that of buck wheat; 15,322tothatofturneps; and 46,089 
to that of flax; wheat and oats being the great agricul- 
tural staples of the state; corn and rye holding the next 
place, potatoes and buckwheat, in about equal propor- 
tion the next, and barley, peas, flax, beans, and tumeps, 
following in the order in which they are here named; 
the least number of acres being devoted to the culture 
of the turnep. 

The western and northern portions of the state are 
best adapted to the cultivation of wheat, potatoes, oats, 
while the southern and eastern portions seem most fa- 
vorable to corn, barley, peas, beans, turneps and flax. 
The middle counties afford the best encouragement to 
the raising of cattle. 

Of the 1,013,665 acres employed in the raising of 
wheat, the number harvested during the year is report- 
ed at 958,234, yielding an aggregate of 13,391,770 bu- 
shels, exceeding by 1,438,263 bushels the amount raised 



in 1S40, and averaging a fraction under 14 bushels to 
the acre. In the county of Monroe, the average yield 
is \9i bushels; in the county of Kings, 19; in each of 
the counties of Orleans and Niagara, 18 ; in the county 
of Clinton, 17|; in Genesee county, 16^; in each of 
the counties of Cayuga, Ontario, Livingston, and Frank- 
lin,16; and in each of the counties of Onondaga, Rich- 
mond, Seneca, Warren, and Wyoming, 15. In two of 
the outer wards of Brooklyn, the average yield was 24 
bushels to the acre; In the town of Wheatland, Mon- 
roe county, 22 bushels, and in Sweden, same county, 21. 

From the 1,026,915 acres devoted to the production 
of oats, the aggregate number of bushels harvested du- 
ring the year is stated at 26,323,051, exceeding by 
5,594,313 the quantity raised in 1840, and averaging 
nearly 26 bushels to the acre. In the counties of Sene- 
ca and Kings, the average exceeded 35; in Monroe and 
Ontario, 32; in Onondaga, 31; in each of the counties 
of Cayuga, Dutchess, and Livingston, 30; in each of 
the counties of Orleans, Niagara, and Rensselaer, 29; 
in each of the counties of Chenango, Madison, Oneida, 
Orange, Wayne, and Yates, 28; and in each of the 
counties of Chautauque, Clinton, Columbia, Jeffersouj 
Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, and St. Lawrence, 27. 

From the 317,099 acres devoted to the production of 
rye, the aggregate number of bushels harvested during 
the year is stated at 2,966,322, being 18,591 bushels 
less than were harvested in 1840, or an average of nearly 
94 bushels to the acre. In the county of Kings, the 
average product is reported at nearly 20 bushels to the 
acre ; in the county of Richmond, at 14| ; in the county 
of Jefferson, 13^; in each of the counties of Clinton. 
Orleans, and St. Lawrence, 12; in Chenango, llj in 
each of the counties of Erie, Livingston, Rensselaer, 
and Wyoming, 11; in each of the counties of Schenec- 
taily. Queens and Essex, 10|; and in each of the coun- 
ties of Albany, Delaware, Franklin, Fulton, Genesee, 
Herkimer, Lewis, Monroe, Montgomery, Orange, War- 
ren, and Westchester, 10. In the ninth ward of the 
city of Brooklyn, 265 bushels were obtained from 16 
acres, being an average of 25 bushels to the acre; and 
an equal average crop was obtained in the town of 
Gravesend in the same county. 

From 595,135 acres planted with corn, the aggregate 
number of bushels harvested is returned at 14,722,115, 
being an increase of 3,636,973 over the harvest of 1840, 
and averaging nearly 25 bushels to the acre. In the 
county of New-York, the average yield was 40; in 
Kings county, 38^; in Richmond, 35; in Suffolk, 34; in 
each of the counties of Orange, and Westchester, 32; in 
Rockland, 31; in each of the counties of Monroe and 
Orleans, 30; in each of the counties of Niagara, Onta- 
rio and Seneca, 29; in each of the counties of Chemung, 
Chenango, Jefferson, Oneida, Onondaga, Putnam, and 
Tioga, 27; in each of the counties of Clinton and Wayne, 
26^; and in the county of firoome, 26. 

From 255,762 acres planted with potatoes, the 
aggregate number of bushels obtained, was 23,653,418, 
or an average of 90 bushels to the acre. In Jefferson 
and Franklin counties the average yield exceeded 150 
bushels; in St. Lawrence, 145; in Clinton and Orleans, 
137; in Essex and Genesee, 125; in Washington, 122; 
in Suffolk and Wayne, 120; in Chautauque, 112; in each 
of the counties of Kings, Monroe and Niagara, 110; in 
each of the counties of Ontario, Cattaraugus, and Cayu- 
ga, 105; in Allegany, 99; in Yates, 93; in Seneca 97; 
and in each of the counties of Lewis and Queens, 95. 
In each of the towns of Antwerp and Rutland, in Jeffer- 
son county, the average yield per acre was 187 bushels. 
There has been a falling off of the potato crop of up- 
wards of six millions of bushels since 1840. 

From 117,379 acres sown with peas, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised was 1,761,504, or an average 
of 15 bushels per acre. In the town of Westchester, 
Westchester county, upwards of 170 bushels are re- 
turned as having been produced from 3\ acres, averag- 
ing 56 bushels per acre. In the county of Kings, the 
average crop was 35 bushels; in Richmond, 24; in 
' Putnam, Queens, and Wyoming, 20; in Onondaga and 
{ Orleans, 19:|; in Suffolk, 18; in each of the counties of 
i Genesee, Madison, Montgomery, and Rockland, 17; and 
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in each of the counties of Albany, Allegany, Cayuga, 
Chautauque, Erie, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Oneida, 
Ontario, 8eneca, St. Lawrence and Steuben, 16. 

From 16,232 acres devoted to the raising of beans, 
the aggregate number of bushels produced was 162,188, 
or an average of 10 bushels per acre. In the town of 
Westfield, Richmond county, from 2| acres 228 {bushels 
were produced, being an average of 114 bushels per 
acre ; in the ninth ward of the city of Brooklyn, 1960 
bushels were raised from 19| acres, being an average 
of 100 bushels per acre; in the town of Newtown, 
Queens county, the average was 91 ; in the county of 
Westchester 20; and in the counties of Cayuga and 
Chautauque, 15 and upwards. 

From 192,504 acres sown with barley, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised during the year preceding, is 
returned at 3,108,705, exceeding by 610,535 bushels the 
crop of 1840, and averaging 16 bushels per acre. From 
11 acres in the county of Kings, 360 bushels were raised, 
being an average of nearly 33 bushels to the acre. In 
county of Schoharie the average return exceeded 22 
bushels to the acre ; in the county of Suffolk, 44 bushels; 
in the county of Richmond, 25; in each of the counties 
of Onondaga and Westchester, 20 ; in each of the coun- 
ties of Madison, Monroe, Niagara, and Ontario, 19 ; in 
each of the counties of Cortland, Oneida, and Schenec- 
tady, 18; in each of the counties of Cayuga and Chau- 
tauque, 17{ ; and in each of the counties of Allegany. 
Chenango, Essex, Franklin, Rensselaer, and Seneca, 17. 

From 255,495| acres of buckwheat, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised was 3,634,679, exceeding 
12,390,241 bushels the quantity raised in 1840, being an 
average of upwards of 14 bushels to an acre. In one 
of the outer wards of. New- York 300 bushels were 
obtained from 8] acres, or an average of nearly 38 
bushels to the acre. In each of the counties of Onon- 
daga and Ontario, the average was 21; in Genesee, 
19; in each of the counties of Cayuga, Kings, Putnam, 
Richmond, Schenectady, Seneca, and Wayne, 18; in 
each of the counties of Chemung, Chenango, Clinton, 
Livingston, Montgomery, Niagara, Tompkins and Yates, 
17 ; in each of the counties of Albany, Chautauque, Cort. 
land, Queens, Rensselaer, Steuben, Tioga, and West- 
chester, 16; and in each of the counties of Allegany, 
Broome, Delaware, Dutchess, Erie, Herkimer, Mon- 
roe, Oneida, Orange, Schoharie, St. Lawrence, and 
Ulster, 15. 

From 15,322^ acres devoted to the production of tur- 
neps, the aggregate number of bushels raised was 1,350,- 
332, being an average of 88 bushels per acre. In the 
county of Suffolk, however, the average is as high as 
240; and in one town of that county (Riverhead) the 
average yield was 293 bushels. In Kings county the 
average was 197; in each of the counties of Mon- 
roe and Queens, 180; in each of the counties of Niagani 
and Rockland, 155; in Ontario, 148; in Wayne, 14b; 
in Richmond, 142; in each of the counties of Onondaga 
and St. Lawrence, 140; in Otsego, 135; in Orleans, 126; 
in Cortland, 125: in Clinton, 122; in Essex, 121; in 
Cayuga, 120; in Steuben, 115; in each of the counties 
of Delaware, Oswego, Saratoga and Schenectady, 110; 
in each of the counties of Franklin and Jefferson, 108 ; 
in each of the counties of Chemung and Montgomery, 107 ; 
in each of the counties of Genesee and Seneca, 105; in 
Chautauque, 104; in Wyoming, 103; in Livingston, 99; 
in Allegany, 9$ ; in each of the counties of Tioga and 
Warren, 95; in Washington, 92; and in each of the 
counties of Cattaraugus, Lewis and Schoharie, 90. 

From 46,089 acres of flax, the average number of lbs. 
produced was 2,897,062|, or an average of 62 j pounds 
to the acre. In the town of Islip, Si^olk county, 120 
pounds were produced from one quarter of an acre; in 
Pough keeps! e, Dutchess county, 360 pounds from five- 
eighths of an acre ; in the towns of Amenia and Rhine- 
beck, in the same county, an average of 350 pounds 
per acre is returned; in Pleasant- Valley, 2S5, and in 
Clinton, 275. The average product in the county is 
237 pounds per acre. In Jefferson county the average 
is 190; in Columbia, 187; in each of the counties of 
Chautauque and Chenango, 180; in each of the counties 
of Lewis, Queens and Washington, 175; in each of the 



counties of Oi-ange and Ulster, 165; in Essex, 164; in 
each of the counties of Clinton, Cortland, Franklin, 
Oneida, Putnam and Rensselaer, 150; in each of the 
counties of Oswego, Sullivan and Westchester, 140; in 
Warren, 139; in Delaware and St. Lawrence, 135; in 
Broome, 132; and in each of the counties of Greene, 
Hamilton, Monroe, Onondaga, Richmond, Saratoga, 
Steuben, Tioga and Wyoming, 100 and upwards. 

The aggregate number of heads of neat cattle in the 
State is 2,072,330, being an average of upwards of 35,- 
000 to each county, of which there are nearly 86,000 in 
the county of Jefferson ; 85,464 in the county of Oneida; 
nearly 78,000 in the county of St. Lawrence ; 66,885 in 
the county of Chautauque; 63,745 in the county of Che- 
nango; 62,555 in the county of Delaware; 61,706 in 
the county of Otsego; 59,712 in the county of Orange; 
57,506 in the county of Erie ; 55,482 in the county of 
Steuben; 53,440 in the county of Herkimer; nearly 52,- 
000 in the county of Allegany; 49,498 in the county of 
Onondaga; 47,258 in the county of Dutchess; 45,256 in 
the county of Cattaraugus; 45,216 in the county of Ma- 
dison; 43,527 in the county of Washington; 41,584 in 
the county of Cajruga; and 41,300 in the county of Os- 
wego. The number of neat cattle onder one year old 
is 334,456, and the number over one year old is 1,709,- 
479. The aggregate number of neat cattle is less by 
about 130,000 than in 1^40. 

The aggregate number of cows milked is returned at 
999,490, or an average of nearly 17,000 to each county. 
The aggregate number of pounds of butter made during 
the year was 79,501,733J, or an average of about 1,350,- 
000 to each county, or 794 pounds to each cow milked; 
while the aggregate number of pounds of cheese is re- 
turned at 36,744,976, being an average of 622,796 pounds 
to each county, or about 36 pounds to each cow milked. 
In the county of Oneida, the number of cows milked is 
sUted at 47,713; from which 3,876,276 pounds of but- 
ter, and 3,277,750 pounds of cheese were made, or an 
average of upwards of 80 pounds of the former and 68 
of the latter. In the county of Orange, from 42,256 
cows milked 4,108,840 pounds of butter were obtained, 
being an average of 97 poimds to each. In the county 
of Jefferson, from 41,360 cows, 3,080,767 pounds of but- 
ter and 2,802,314 of cheese were obtained; averaging 
74 pounds of the former and nearly 70 of the latter. In 
the county of Kings, the average number of pounds of 
butter made from each cow milked was 110; in the 
counties of Delaware and Chenango, 100; in each of 
the counties of Putnam, Sullivan and Tompkins, 95; in 
each of the counties of Cortland, Greene, Onondaga, 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Seneca, Wayne and Yates, 90; 
in Livingston, 85; and in each of the counties of 
Dutchess, Ontario, Saratoga, Steuben, Tioga, Warren, 
and Washington, 80. 

In the county of Herkimer, 8,208,796 pounds of cheese 
were manufactured from the milk of 36,255 cows, being 
an average of 226 pounds to each ; in the town of Fair- 
field, in the same county, 1,355,967 pounds were manu- 
factured from the milk of 3,910 cows, being an average 
of nearly 350 pounds. In the county of Madison, 2,022,- 
855 pounds were obtained from 21,513 cows, being an 
average of 90 pounds; and in the county of Lewis, 
1,420,368 pounds from 18,024 cows, or an average of 80 
pounds. In the county of Otsego, the average exceeds 
50 pounds. 

The aggregate number of horses in the State is 505,- 
155, being an increase of over 29,000 since 1840. In 
Oneida county there are 17,303 ; Onondaga, 16,968 ; in 
Monroe, 16,811; in Jefferson, 16,397; in Otsego, 14,- 
183; in Cayuga, 13,922; in Erie, 13,527; in St. Law- 
rence, 13,470; in New-York, 13,346; in Steuben, 12,- 
310; in Wayne, 12,258; in Madison, 11,774; in Dutch- 
ess, 11,342; in Tompkins, 11,191; in Washington, 11,- 
115; and in each of the counties of Albany, Allegany, 
Chautauque, Chenango, Genesee, Herkimer, Livingston, 
Orange, Rensselaer and Saratoga, 10,000 and upwards. 

The aggregate number of hogs returned is 1,5^4,344, 
or an average of nearly 27,000 to each county. In 
Dutchess county there are 66,828; in Orange, 57,265; 
in Columbia, 54,477; in Jefferson, 53,068; in Ononda- 
ga, 52,907; in Monroe, 48,493 ; in Niagara, 45,723; in 
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Cayuga, 43,546; in Ulster, 42,627; in Washington, 42,- 
189; in Rensselaer, 39,262; in Otsego, 38,485; in St. 
Lawrence, 38,150; in Erie, 38,087; in Saratoga, 37,. 
882; in Ontario, 36,986; in Steuben, 35,987; in Wayne, 
35,873; in Westchester, 35,609; and in each of the 
counties of Albany, Chautauque and Niagara,up wards of 
30,(X)0. In 1840, the aggregate number of swine in the 
sUte was 1,916,953; being an excess of 332,619 beyond 
that of the present year. 

The aggregate number of sheep in the stale is 6,443,- 
855, exceeding by 1,062,630 the number returned in 
1840, and being an average of upwards of 107,000 to 
each county. Of this number 1,870,728 are under one 
year old, and 4,505,369 over one year old. The num- 
ber in the county of Otsego is 270,564; in Madison, 
263,132; in OnUrio, 257 821 ; in Washington, 254,866; 
in Chautauque. 235,403; m Chenango. 223,453; in Liv- 
ingston, 218,258; in Steuben, 217,658; in Dutchess, 
nearly 200,000; in Oneida, 194,589; in Onondaga, 190.- 
429; in AUegany, 184,901; in Jefferson, 184,526; in 
Cayuga, 175,148; in Monroe, 173,952; in Columbia, 
172,959; in Rensselaer, 170,552;. in St. Lawrence, 168,- 
314; in Wyoming, 166,365; in Genesee, 156,578; in 
£rie, 148,732; in Tompkins, 135,787; in Delaware. 
135,633; in Wayne, 130,562; in Yates, 130,134; and 
in Cortland, 108,862. The aggregate number of flee- 
ces obtained is returned at 4,607,0121, comprising 13^- 
864,828 pounds of wool, less by 208,306 pounds than the 
aggregate fleece of 1840, and averaging about three lbs. 
to a fleece. In the county of Kings the average is up- 
unurds of six pounds. 

Very respectfully, your ob't serv't, 

8. 8. RANDALL. 

Jilbanyj Jan. 1, 1846. 



BREEDHra BEaiSTBR FOR SHEEP. 



A breeding register is very convenient as well as im- 
portant in assisting the shepherd to preserve facts in re- 
lation to the various individuals of his .flock — such as 
their age, genealogy, quality, &c. The following plan, 
given by Dr. Holmes, in the Maine Farmer, appears 
to us to be a very good one. 

''Breeding Register from July 1, '38, to July 1, »39. 





Year in which 
bom 


Pat to ram. 
No. 


i 
1 

6—4 


No. of 
lambs. 


Classification of 
the lambs. &c., 
ace. 


General 
Remarks. 


» 


1 


t 


25 


1833 


27-4 


1 


1 


w 


Their lambs; 














class 
close 


one very fee- 
ble and died. 














small and 
curled. 





*' Explanation. — In the first column is the number 
of the ewe — ^having two notches on the upper edge of 
the right ear, (20) a notch on the lower edge of the 
left ear, (3) and two notches on the upper edge of the 
left ear, (2) No. 25. In the second her age. In the 
third, Uie number and age of the ram, which in this in- 
stance means ram No. 27, and four years old, being bom 
in 1834. In the fourth column, the day and month in 
which the lamb came — ^thus, 6—4 means 6th day of 4th 
month. In the fifth and sixth columns are the numbers 
of ram and ewe lambs. In the seventh column is a 
classification of the lambs, according to their appear- 
ance at one or two days old. The last column is gene- 
ral observations." 

uable as well for present information as future refer- 
ence and comparison. 

Sow com for fodder any time this month 



LONGWORTH ON THE 8TBAWBBBRT. 



The Cincinnati Horticultural Society have lately pub- 
lished a communication on the strawberry, by N. Long- 
worth. Its principal object is to establish the necessity 
of staminate plants planted separately, but in near prox- 
imity, to render most varieties productive. In the 
course of his remarks, he made some interesting ob- 
servations, which coming from an experienced cultiva- 
tor, may be of value to many of our readers. 

He says, '< In a late number of the Farmer and Me- 
chanic, it is stated that three cultivators near Boston, 
sent four thousand Jive hundred quarts to market in a 
tingle teason. What will our market gardeners say to 
this ? • • • Mr. Culbertson brings more strawber- 
ries to our market than any other person. The great- 
est quantity he has brought in any single day was /our 
thousand quarts.'' 

The following remarks are made in difierent parts of 
the communication on some of the difierent and most 
celebrated varieties : 

[<< Hovey's (old) seedling] stands unrivalled with us 
for size, where impregnated. But we have other va- 
rieties, that are as good bearers, of nearly equal size, 
and of finer flavor. But I woiild highly recommend 
his (old) seedling to all cultivators, whether for &mily 
use or for sale." 

Speaking of a fine variety he obtained from England, 
imder the erroneous name of Keen's seedling, he says : 
''The Methven is a difibrent, and far inferior fruit. I 
have the Methven Scarlet, sent me from Philailelphia, 
as the Keen. It is pistillate, and bears large fruit, but 
is an indifierent bearer, and of inferior flavor." 

He thinks that the variety described as the Old Hud- 
son by Downing, and as '' a fruit with a neck," is not 
genuine, and is entirely difierent from the Old Hudson 
of Cincinnati and Philadelphia, which appears to be un- 
known at New -York and Boston. The Old Hudson '<is 
wholly defective in the male organs, and has been 
thrown by as unproductive. It is a large and finely fla- 
vored frait, and where properly impregnated, a great 
bearer. • • • Mr. Arbegust for many years sold 
nine-tenths of the strawberries brought, to our market, 
and raised the Hudson only. Whilst I could from one- 
fourth of an acre, scarcely raise a bushel, he would 
raise 40 bushels. His fruit was much lai^er than any 
other brought to market, and commanded from 25 to 
37{ cents per quart. He made a handsome competence 
from the sale of this fruit. His secret he kept to him- 
self, and had been as much noted for the size of bis fruit, 
and the quantity raised on a given space of ground, in 
Philadelphia (where he removed) as he was here. A 
chance observation of his son one day, in my garden, 
saying, "I must raise but little fruit, as my plants were 
all males," first led my attention to the subject. I soon 
discovered that there were what he called male and fe. 
male plants, and .communicated the fact to our market 
gardeners. The result was, strawberries rapidly in- 
creased in our market, till as fine as had .been raised by 
Mr. Arbegust, were sold at from 3 to 10 cents per quart, 
and he ceased to cultivate them." 

It is well known to many of our readers that Mr. N. 
Longworth is a strong advocate of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of staminate plants, to fertilize the pistillate 
ones, and render them productive. But he does not 
consider the plant as dioecious, but that stamens and 
pistils both actually exist, only one or the other are 
usually and permanently defective, not absent. On the 
other hand, Hovey and others, consider this defective 
quality as only caused by rich cultivation, and hence 
that sterility may be remedied by diminished fertility 
of soil, while they do not deny that productiveness 
may also result from the impregnation by well devel- 
oped staminate plants. Others deny all benefit from 
staminate plants. Many experiments, conducted more 
accurately than most persons are accustomed to do, are 
needed to settle such points satisfactorily. Longworth 
says, ''Mr. Downing, in a recent letter, assures me, 
that last season he raised a fine crop of Hovey's seedling, 
on a bed far separated from all others." The argument 
contained in this fact he does not demolish, but ovei'- 
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leaps as folloTvs : — '<Mr. Downing, I am positive, had 
nol Hovey's seedling unmixed with others.'' An in- 
telligent and scientific cultirator ihould know by the 
appearance of the growth, leaf, or fruit, Hovey's seed- 
ling from other varieties. The suggestion however, 
that a variety may ripen seed, drop them and propagate 
thus new varieties, intermixed, and possessing the sta- 
minate character, is not without weight. The reason, 
too, that the plants of the nurseryman, who has many 
different varieties within a small space, to fertilize each 
other, are productive; while after they are sold and 
widely removed, the cause and the effect cease^ is en- 
tirely plausible. 



DISEASE IN POTATOES, 



Mr. Editor — The columns of almost every agricul- 
tural paper I examine, are teeming with articles on the 
subject of diseased potatoes, but as yet, the cause seems 
buried in as profound a mystery as at its first appear- 
ance. It is not at all understood ; and it is very much 
to be desired that the recently instituted inquiries in 
Europe, by scientific men, may lead to its discovery, 
ibr the effort thus far here, has rather shrouded the sub- 
ject in deeper doubt and uncertainty, than cast any light 
upon it. 

I mvde a series of experiments the past year, the re- 
sults of which, I herewith hand you, not because they 
have elicited any new fact, but that a knowledge of 
them may prevent their repetition by others, for it is 
evident they lead not to its development, though pos- 
sibly, in some other respects, worthy of it. 

The ground was a sandy loam, manured with barn- 
yard manure, at the rate of thirty two-horse waggon 
loads to the acre. It was plowed, dragged, iiirrowed 
with a one-horse plow in rows three feet asunder, and 
planted on the 12th of May. The potatoes were cut 
into setts containing three or more eyes, and dropped 
along the furrows eight inches apart. On the first ten 
rows, which were twenty rods long, was put a composi- 
tion consisting of one bushel of lime, one of ashes, one of 
•alt, and one of plaster, well mixed, dropped in small 
hand fuls on each cutting of the potatoes; and the ba. 
lance of the field had a dressing of like quantity of 
same composition, with the exception of the salt. The 
potatoes were then covered with a plow, and rolled 
with a moderately heavy roller. That portion of the 
piece where no salt was used vegetated directly, and 
came on with a vigorous and luxuriant growth ; where 
salt was used, they were a long time coming up, and 
the growth then exceedingly slow, with a curled un- 
healthy appearance of the vine. 

They were cultivated twice and hoed once. At the 
last time of cultivating, a one-horse plow was passed 
twice though each row, levelling the earth to the vines. 

The appearance of all of them, with the exception of 
the salted, was exceedingly fine and promising, and of 
the latter, these were some twenty-five hills which re- 
ceiveda less portion of the preparation, that were perhaps 
more vigorous than any of the others, which we attribu- 
ted to this cause. They continued growing finely until 
August, when the ground, with the exception of the 
salted portion, was completely covered with vines, and 
a finer or more promising field is rarely seen. At this 
period we had a succession of light showers, followed 
by warm, close weather, and our vines soon began to 
decay, presenting precisely the same appearance as in 
the two preceding years, in which they have been af- 
fected. This continued until they were entirely dead, 
and the general impression was that the crop was de- 
stroyed; on digging, however, we were agreeably dis- 
appointed to find them, though rather small, entirely 
sound, and thus far, they have preserved perfectly well. 

I took from the acre two hundred and twelve bushels. 
That portion which was salted never reached maturity. 
The yield was less and the quality inferior to where 
none was used, and this experiment has therefore de- 
monstrated that neither salt, lime, ashes, nor plaster, 
are a preventive to the attacks of this disease, or a pre- 
servative of the tuber after attack, for this condition of 



vine was general hw^ at is ^so this soundiieBs of the 
potato. 

There were some exceptions to this general deeay^ of 
vine, and wherever this occurred, so fkr as my obser- 
vation has gfone, it has been on sward ground, late 
planted, and no manure used. I planted a piece adjoin- 
ing the one on which the experiments were made. It 
was done on the 3d day of June^ and the vines continued 
perfectly fresh and green until destroyed by the froet 
this fall, while others planted at short intervals of time, 
on fallow ground, for the purpose of determining whe- 
ther this has any agency in averting the disease^ were 
in every instance destroyed, though the tuber, in all 
of them remained sound. 

Can you explain this new oaprice of the epidemic, or 
assign any plausible reason for this general desttuctloo 
of the vine and soundness of the potato? or why, those 
on sward ground escaped, and on fallow perished? It is 
certainly very inexplicable, although it puts an end to 
the speculation that the disease is caused by insects, for 
if this were so, all these pieces would have been affect- 
ed in the same manner. P. 

WatervUle, 1846. 

IMFROVINa WOBN-OUT LANDS- 
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Mr. Tucker — ^I will give you my views of the beet 
manner of improving lands that were formerly good 
but have become poor by bad £urming. And first, no 
land ever was good where the subsoil was of a cold 
gravelly nature. The top soil of our limestone land 
will vary fit>m four to six, and sometimes eight inches 
deep, with a subsoil of red loam— -the latter is generally 
thought good when it will make brick. There are 
thousands of acres of this kind of land both in Tirginie 
and Maryland that have become very much impo- 
verished. 

To improve this land, I would collect large quanti- 
ties of everything that will make manure; such a« 
leaves, weeds, sods from the fence comers, rags, rotten 
wood, soap-suds, &c. These I would keep in a pile, 
sprinkling plaster over it occasionally, to prevent the 
escape of ammonia. In the next place, I would com- 
mence with the com crop. I would have three stout 
horses, and a plow (of Washburn's make, of Frederick,) 
22 inches from the bottom of the share to the bottom of 
the beam, (without a coulter.) I would plow the land 
late in the fall 12 inches deep, which would throw up 
part of the subsoil to the action of the sun and air. By all 
means have some manure put on the land before the com 
is planted* The next season; plow in the com stalks in 
June or July, — in other words make it the fallow^-field for 
a wheat crop. Plow as above stated the first time, har- 
row well, and then, if yon have ft, put on about 50 
bushels of lime to the acre, and some manure. Plow 
shallow the second time, and about the middle of Sep- 
tember sow 1^ bushels clean wheat to the acre, harrow 
well, and then sow seven quarts of clean timothy seed 
to the acre, and roll the field. In the spring following, 
sow about the same quantity of clover seed. If the land 
is inclined to be wet, you may vary the seed a little, 
and sow 8 quarts of timothy — if very dry, sow 8 quarts 
of clover and 6 of timothy. No stock must go on the 
land after the wheat comes off in the fall, nor until the 
next season, when the clover is in blossom, and then 
only enough to crop a little. The next summer the 
field may be mowed for the first crop, and the second 
crop be left on the ground. There must be no stock 
on the field this year. 

I can assure you I have seen land improved 100 per 
cent by this course of farming. It is the commence- 
ment of what may be called a rotation of crops, such as 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, has so much im« 
proved the soil. Wm. Todd. 

Utica Mills, Maryland, May, 1846. 

CuTTixo FOOD FOR Sheef. — Thomas Noble, in the 
Ohio Cultivator, says — "My sheep consist of 1600 hesd, 
and so for, I have lost none. We cut all their feed, and 
the saving thereby is at lewt one-third.>> 
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It veiy rarely happens that the young fruit of the 
peach is killed except by the severe cold of winter. It 
often excites surprise that the cultivator is enabled to 
decide with tolerable certainty, by the time that the se- 
vere weather of winter closes^ whether a crop may be 
expected. 

The cause most frequently destructive to the peach 
crop in the northern states, is warm weather late in au- 
tumn or during winter, causing a slight swelling of the 
buds. After thus started, even though to a slight degree, 
very severe cold destroys them. Cultivators of fruit 
wish to know, as soon as practicable, whether iheir 
crops are destroyed. When the thermometer sinks 
several degrees below zero, there is nearly always rea- 
son to fear that at least a part of the fruit-buds are kill- 
ed ; as previous warm weather, even if it has scarcely 
swelled the buds, may have filled them with moisture, 
and rendered them liable to destruction. To deter- 
mine the point, then, let the flower buds be examined 
a few days after the cold weather, by cutting them 
transversely through the middle. If they are ii^jured, 
the centre will appear dark brown, as represented by a, 

Fig. 56 ; if uninjured, they 
will appear of a uniform 
greenish white, with no 
brown spot at the centre, as 
shown by b, the stamens, 
and other parts of the flow- 
er being entirely fresh. A 
little practice will enable 
any one to determine this 
point at a glance. 

The first buds are readily 
distinguished from the flow, 
er buds, by their round and 
obtuse form, as shown by e, 
while the leaf buds are slen- 
der and more pointed as ex- 
hibited by d* On the low- 
Fig. 56. er parts of the young shoots, 
the fruit buds are usually double (ey e,) with a leaf bud 
between. 

The past winter exhibited some curious illustrations 
of the effect of situation and other causes in preserving 
the life of fruit buds. A considerable portion of the 
northern part of Western New- York consists of irregu- 
lar hills and valleys, the hills rising from fifty or a bun- 
dred feet or more above the ordinary level. In the 
Talleys,from their warm sheltered situation, the growth 
of the peach is more rapid ; it does not become so well 
ripened and hardened for winter; warm days more 
quickly start the buds; and the cold air of still, frtMty 
nights settling in the hollows, and the radiation to the 
clear sky above being onobstructed by the stillness of 
the air, the destruction of the fruit buds is very fre. 
qnent. Buf on hills, these causes do not operate; hence 
in many localities, while the crops fail rarely half the 
time in valleys, they are scarcely ever even diminished 
on the hills. In an orchard belonging to the writer, 
thirty feet above the neighboring creek valley, not one 
in ten of the fruit buds escaped the present year; while 
on another hili only twenty-five or thirty feet higher, 
the trees are full of blossoms. Indeed, the difference in 
temperature, as indicated by a common thermometer, 
between a valley and a hill fifty or a hundred feet above 
it, in favor of the latter, usually amounts to many de- 
grees on still clear nights. This difference alone 
would often be suffieient to cause entire failure in one 
ease, and preservation In the other. 

On many trees of medium elevation, at the present 
time (early part of 5 mo.) the upper branches only, are 
filled with blossoms, while the lower are entirely des- 
titute; the reflected heat from the ground having start- 
ed the lower buds and thus rendered them liable to in- 
jury from froat. 

Another singular appearance is, that while many 
trees from one foot upv^nls show no blossoms and are 
perfectly bare, the lower straggling branches which 



happened to be under the snow at the time of the cold, 
are filled with a dense profusion of fiowers. Such trees 
exhibit accurately the depth of the snow at the time of 
the ii^jury, and show conclusively when it took place. 

In other cases, snow, by keeping the trees cool in 
warm days, and thus retarding the swelling of the buds, 
may save the crop, though afterwards exposed to cold 
several degrees below zero. 

The morning sun on a frosted plant^ by causing sud- 
den thawing, is usually destructive to its vitality, when 
gradual thawing would be safe. Hence buildings and 
steep hills on the east side of peach trees, have led to 
the singular and erroneous conclusion that east wind 
does the mischief. Hence also one reason that unfro- 
zen rivers and lakes, by the screen of fog they throw 
off, affbrd protection, as well as by softening the severi- 
ty of the cold. 

The preceding and other observations, have led to 
the fbllowing conclusions : 

1. That the difference of several degrees between the 
temperature of sheltered valleys and small hills close 
at hand, shows that the common unqualified statements 
of the temperature by the thermometer, of certain parts 
of the country, is too indefinite for dependence. 

2. That in countries abounding in small hills and val- 
leys, or consisting of rolling land, the hills are hi best 
for peach orchardi, soil and other things being equal. 
Unfreeaing bodies of water in the neighborhood, of 
course reverse the rule. 

3. That examination of the fruit buds after cold 
weather, if on the lower branehes only, may lead to too 
unfavorable conclusions. 

4. That if the buds have been but slightly swollen, a 
few degrees below zero usually causes their destruction. 



THB POTATO. 



To what localities is the potato indigenous? It is 
well established that this esculent was not known 
on the old continent till it was carried there from 
America. The noted navigator Sir Walter Raleigh in. 
troduced it into Ireland and England in 1565. The 
same year it was also taken to England from Santa Fe, by 
Capt. Hawkins. It has been stated that Raleigh obtained 
it in Virginia. But is it now found in a wild state in 
any part of North America? Loudon, in his Hortut 
Brittannicuti gives Peru as the native country of the 
potato, and travellers have asserted that it is found 
not only there, but in Brazil, and some other parts of 
South America. 

We have been led to some reflections on this sub- 
ject by a perusal of Schoolcrait's " Report on the 
Iroquois,'^ to»the Legislature of New- York, 1846. Speak- 
inr of the plants cultivated by these tribes, (p. 12, 13,) 
it IS remarked — " The potato was certainly indigenous. 
Sir Walter Raleigh in efibrts at colonization, had 
brought it fh>m Virginia under the original name of 
openawg. But none of the North American tribes are 
known to have cultivated it. They dug it up, like 
other indigenous edible roots, from the forest. But it 
has been long introduced into their villages, and spread 
over the northern latitudes fkr beyond the present limits 
of the zea maize." 

If it is a fact that the potato was known to any of the 
Indian tribes which formerly occupied territory now in 
possession of the United States, before the discovery 
and settlement by the whites, how long is it since the 
wild plant became extinct? Or may it not still exist 
in some of its natival uncultivated haunts? 



Feeding Hens. — J, N. Dowd, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, says a bushel of corn will last hens twice as 
long as a bushel of buckwheat, but that he prefers the 
latter, as it makes hens lay eggs more than any other 
grain, and overbalances in profit, its additional cost. 

Carrots for Horses. — ^J. Frost, of EUiotville, in 
the same paper, says that carrots fed to horses with dry 
food, are worth as much as oats, feeding alternately, 
one day trith carrots and one with oats> 
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aWTS ON TEE aOKSTRDCnON or FABM-HOUSEI. 



Ant one nwyaee [hat a aeciileijtailaia beginning, to DUDifeitilieir at the prewntmomeat in rural archilect- 
lire. Every where, in the mid.lie anU eaaleta stalei, one leei IbU Ihe newly built collages anJ villaa are no 
longer in those clumsy anJ unmeaniDg fbrmi that ten yean ago ao generally prevailed. 

Thia if a moat tidfieful and encourag- 

— ing (ymptoffl. It telli u> very plainly 

that our country proprietors have be- 
gun to give aome thought lo the con- 
itruction of Iheir own house*; that 
they are no longer content with what 
the nearest carpenter or maeon may 



have to 


ofTer as 


the latE 


■M style; that 


they ha 


ve at lea 


9t a desi 




Ihiug G 


1 for thei. 




ints, Ihe beau - 


ty of which iiol 


akindl 


lecoming and 


■uilable 






Inlh] 


IS aspect 


of thing 


a, nothing i> 



a farm-hotu 
nidgt of a pli 



be desired, than the general 
prevalence of correct principles of 
taste among our agricullurisu of iatel- 

The Faxh-Hou9E in (his country U 

not (he hovel of the aerf— is not the 

but of a peaunt. It ia (he collage 

of a freeman — (he proprietor of the 

soil he cullivalei. It ia the home 

Of the best virluea and (he toundeet 

hearts. It must necessarily — if it 

be true to Itself — give a character of 

mora] and physical beaa(y to the vhote 

Pig. n, rural Scenery of tbe Union. Let ns 

not deny, therefore, (he importanceof 

s to be worthy of Ihe atlentEoD of every one who would render our country life 

IB and beai (y. 

ief space, to say a few wordsabout farm-houses; our limits will, however, only 
rors into which our country builders have hitherto fallen. Something may per- 
^ring (he mistakes into which those most commonly fall, wlio have built with 

should not 
lain [arm. 

Nothing has been more 
common for the past (en 
years, than to Bee a good 

a large plain dttelling— 
unobjectionable enough at 
a plain dwelling — but to 
which he has beeopemia- 
dedto add a Grecian por- 
tico, (Sg. 52,) copied hoBx 
\ a great houseof (he neigh- 
boring (own or village. 

The portico is very well 
where il belongs — ai a 
part of a handsome villa, 

carefully An 1 shed with cor- 
responding elegance. It 
has nothing whatever (o 
do withalrue farm-houae, 
I( ia(oo high (o be com- 
fortable by its shade or 
shelter. It ia too costly 
and hamlsome (o accord 
wi(h the neat and rustic 
Character of a fartn-house. 
Gut it has been (he tbshion 
of (he day, and, if the iar- 
ner baa not reflected (or 

himself, i( is (en to one 

P'B- "t that he has fallen a vic- 

tim to il, instead of employing the more comfortable and more characteristic Terandah. Fig. 53. 

Another of the greatest mistakes in building a ftrm-houat, ia (o adopt any thing like a Jlat too/.— (Fig. 54.) 
A broad and rather high roof is as essentially a handsome feature in a fkrm-honae, as (he expanded cbe^l and 
brnB<l shoulders are in (he farmer himself. It is a kind of beauty (hat springs out of a moat natural and enduring 
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the Tiolence of wintiy »tonn«. It oufht to be itroDg, anil little liable to speaJy decay — that the purse ro»y not 
be calleil on Tor frequent repairi. 

Tbe Hal roof comes to us tram louthern eoontriei and mild clmutei. la lovn-houiea, and onuunental Tillai, 
la the clauical atyles let the archilect 
latliiy the demandg o[ art witb auch a 
covering to hi> house. But in the ei- 
poaed £»rm-houae, in our bluilering, itur- 
dy weather of the north, the fanner should 



B of i1 



He 



il broad roof which properly 
belongs to a northern climate. (Fig. 55.) 
This has all the beauty of thoroughly an- 
awering in purpose, and conveying at a 



fcrl. 

When 









to suppose it should bi 
tation— the meagre 
gentleman's " 



e by tl 



se. His a mode that 
)r successful. It is the old story of 
the Jay in his borrowed peacock's plumes. 
Every one delects and eipo>e8 the wart 
of fitness and propriety. Fluted colunins, 
ornamental pediments, moulded friezes, 
»ncl the like, have litlle or nothing to do 
with farm-houws. They will give an 
imbilious and flashy character to the 

led by the useful and tvtry-day eiiTVter ot ttu rt 



Thetr 



honesi 



Paris ei qui site. 
vropriili/ is a 



a farm< 



le looks 
ignifleJ, plain farm. 
' beauty of 
s of moral 



I ill whe 



■ genuine &rm-housi 






■.s that n 



It should be neat and strong, and 
capacious and comforlable. If 
something is waaied beyond this 

countrymen will more and more 
desire a manifestation of the 
agreeable about their houses- 
then should some'hing ornamen- 
tal cunbiii ilielf u-ilh Ihi aiosl 
in^orlaiit and titrful fcatura of 
the house. Let a verandah be i 
added, which may be adomeil, 
not ao much with expensive pil- 
lars, as with beautiful and fra- 
grant climbing plants. Lei (he 
porch be made a suitable cover- 
ing to the principal entrances. 
Lei the gables be enriched with 
•irople ornamenis, and the chim- 
ney stacks be built in some pleas- Pl, jj 
lag forms. These are the first 

points that really demand attention in a £irmer'B house, which we wish to raise to its highest expression of Bt- 
oess and beauty. Some examples of this kind of rural architecture we hope to be able to ofier at no distant time. 
These Irifiing hints may perhaps lead some agricultural friend to consider what is essential to the character of a 
brm-house, and thus at least prevent his marring the beauty of simplicity and propriety. A. J. Downino. 

Highland Oardeni, fitKburgh, Jan., 1R46. 



iNimSTHT. — The people of Massacbusetti annually 
produce 50 per cent, more property or wealth than any 
equal population in the United States, according to tbe 
moat accurate returns. Though not one s^xlh of New- 
York in exleat of territory, that state has seven hun- 
dred miles of railroad in operation. 

Clovei Seei, EXHAU9TINO. — A Correspondent of 
the " Genesee Farmer " lays that he has fbund raising 
the M(d of clover to be very exhausting to the soil. 
What is tbe experience of oUicr brmcnl 



HEAT. — The total amount of wheat imported into 
Great Britain in 1840, from alt other countries, was 
1,993,405 quarters. Only one twenty-Srih of this 
imount was sent by the farmers of the United States, 
though possessing equal advantages as to duty. 

iHarttKiNO OF Corn The Genesee Farmer says 

t a bushel of shelled com will shrink, from the time 
s usually harvested till thoroughly dry, about 23 per 
it. in bulk. Hence in statements of large crops, jou 

St usually discount about one-HAh. 
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FATTENING HOGS. 



L. Tucker, Esq.— I have frequently seen in the Cul- 
tivator details of experiments which I think are calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the science of agriculture; 
and I should be glail to hear through that medium, from 
those that have had experience upon fattening catUe 
and sheep with the ruta-baga, carrot, beet, &c. I hope 
they will not wait until they can tell a favorable gtory. 
Let us have the truth, whether favorable or unfavora- 
ble. 

I hereby send a few accounts of rearmg shoats and 
fattening hogs, which I have tested. I do not think the 
breeds were of the most approved kinds. I bought the 
stock, having partly fallen into the opinion that " the 
breed is in the mouth, as one of my neighbors says. I 
am now satisfied that the less those persons have to do 
-^ith hogs who pay no attention to the breed, the better. 

9th mo., 8th, 1844, I shut up 6 pigs, worth $9-60 

They consumed 34| ba.com in the ear, 20 cts.,. 6.90 

22| *' corn meal, 40 cts., • 8 .93 

15 «« apples, 6 cts., 90 

5| ** poUtoes, 25 cts., 1 .38 

Amount, $27.61 

3d mo., 25th, 1845, sold the above pigs at SJ cU. 
apound, alive, 25.00 



WESTESir SALT. 



Loss, 



Again, in the spring of 1845, I had 16 pigs 

worth, 

They consumed 261 lbs. feed at 70 cts. a hun'd, 

67 bu. com meal, at 45 cts.,. . 

174 « hog com, at 40 cts.,. . . 

28| " ears com at 25 cts...... 

36| " potatoes, at 25 cts., .... 

41 " carrots, at 25 cts., 

19 <' beeU, at 25 cU., 

2 pigs added to the above, 

Time of feeding, about, • 



$2.61 



$16.00 
1.83 

30.15 
7.00 
7.19 
9.12 

10.25 
4.75 
5.40 
0.00 



Cr. 



Amount, 91.69 



By 6pigssold, $1.50, $9.50 

« 7 barrows sold, at 3j cts. a pound,. 35.23 
« 6 sows, « 31 « .22.99 



$67.72 



Loss, $23.87 

Again, 9th mo., 8th, 1844, I put up a sow to 

fatten, worth $7.50 

Feed, 74 bu. apples, at 6 cts., 45 

l| « potatoes, at 25 cts., , 4 

17| » corn in ear, at 20 cts., 3.45 

4i" meal, at 40 cts., 1.80 

2| '< cob meal, at 20 cts., 50 

Amount, $14. 14 

Slaughtered the above and sold 365 lbs., at 4 cts., 14 . 60 

Gain, • .46 

The above sow was more Uian an ordinary sow for 
goodness. 

And again, 9th mo., 8th, 1844, I put another sow 
with the above, which we will suppose ate as much as 
she. The grain and other things for these two, as well 
as for the other lots, was accurately measured. 

Worth of sow, $5.00 

Amount of grain, &c., consumed, 6 . 64 

Amount, $11. 64 

Slaughtered and sold, 7.05 

Loss, $4. 59 

This sow did not do well, perhaps we ought not to 
consider it a fiiir ease. Let others give their experi- 
ence and we shall be enabled to judge of the profits and 
losses. J. £. Macombeb. 

Farmington, 4tk no., 17th, 1846. 



Mr. Tucker.— In the last (Dec.) No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, is an essay " on the curing of provisions for the 
British Market," by "an apprenticed packer." His 
directions are no doubt good, much superior to the care- 
less, go-ahead mode usually practised in this conn- 
try. And provisions, so put up would not only be 
much better for the British market, but for our own; 
and no doubt would pay for the extra care and attention. 

I find in the article mentioned, the following : " By 
way of parenthesis, it may as well be here noted, that 
neither Kanawha, Zanesville, or Goose creek salt should 
be allowed to touch your meat, either directly by mix- 
ture with the salt, or indirectly, through the medium 
of brine; for so sure as any of these salts are used, no 
sure will your meat become slimy like fish, and be im- 
perfectly cured." By this, great injustice is done to 
the salts named, and especially Kanawha. To correct 
which, and that our domestic manufacture may stand 
on its own merits, divested of pr^'udice is the object of 
this communication. 

I would state that I have been many years at Kana- 
wha, and a few years at Geddes, N. Y., engaged in the 
manufacture of salt, both coarse and fine, and that I am 
not now engaged in its manufacture anywhere, or have 
any interest in it, direct or indirect. I would premise 
that all the salt water obtained anywhere in the Ohio 
Valley, or on any of the tributaries of that river, is of a 
difierent quality, or the impurities in it are difiereat 
from that got in any other section of the United States. 
The impurities in the salt water within the region men- 
tioned, are all of them muriateai, or what the chemists 
would call of this order. Consequently there is 
none, or if any, a mere trace of either the carbonate or 
sulphate of lime, the great impurities that the manufac- 
turers have to contend against in New-Tork, and at 
Holston in this state. The weight of all these im- 
purities is much greater than that of brine, and will not 
crystalize except at a great heat, or incorporate with 
the crystal of salt only when the heat is great enouj^ 
to produce considerable agitation in the brine. 

Now my process of making brine, that will com- 
pletely saturate it with salt, must and will throw to the 
bottom all these impurities, and if suffered to. re- 
main in a state of rest for twenty-four hours, and drawn 
off without agitation will afford a pure brine. The 
quantity of impurities at the bottom will of course de- 
pend on the purity of the salt; which can easily be told 
in drawing off, by the greasy and slimy appearance, as 
soon as all the pure brine is exhausted. 

Tc make pure and perfect brine from any mlt, or 
salt of the quality of the ordinary fine salt of Kanawha^ 
Zanesville, Goose Creek, or of the Onondaga, N. T* 
fine salt, put in fifty pounds of salt to every sixteen gal- 
lons of rain or river water, heated to the temperature of 
150 degrees ; stir it well for an hour or two, and let it 
stand perfectly still for twenty-four hours, and it is fit 
for drawing off, and it is pure brine down to the linpa- 
rities, which are all in the bottom and are,- if of the 
western salt, as before described — ^if or the N. T. salt, a 
mass of white matter like lime. If it should be wished 
to make brine from cold water, salt and water in the 
same proportion ; but should be well stirred, for a week 
or ten days, each day ; and then suffered to stand for 24 
or 48 hours, and proceed as before. The colder the 
water the greater the length of time necessary to make 
perfect brine ; and a certain test at all times, is to sus- 
pend a small line over the brine so that it will sink in- 
to it a few inches; when the crystals of salt adhere to 
the line, it is then saturated and pure brine. 

Undoubtedly it will take more of the common salt of 
our country to make a given quantity of pure brine than 
it will of the pure coarse salt either of the domestic or 
imported article; but then the difference in the price 
will make the common article much the cheapest. 

The salt heretofore manufactured at Kanawha was 
made in iron kettles with rapid boiling; consequently, 
as is the case with all salt so made, much of the impuri- 
ty that is in the salt water is incorporated in the ciys- 
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toll of (altbj ils coDtiuua] agilotion. But ili the salt 
DOW maJe at KKoaivha (benretn tiro and three mil- 
lioiu of buiheis Ibis last year) is maiie in woodea ruer- 
voira, huled by pipes ninaiug through the brine, with 
the iteun ganerated by the boilen in reilucinj^ it lo 
brioc, at > tempenlure of Kime 30 or 40 degr«era be. 
l07 boiling-, BO that there ii but little afilation in the 
brinej maJcine ai pure an article of fins lalt as i> mi ' 
anywhere, either dooiestic or foreign. 

The coarieor alum lalt made at Kanawha,is as pi 
u any Bait made In the world, (tliere has not been much 
made for the last few years, because of (he loir price 
the imported arlicle il hu been more profitable 
make the fine talt) as the accompanying inalyBis, by 
Professor James B. Rogers, (late aaiistaal geologist of 
thiB state,) will show. 
Profcuor Rogers says i 

"A chemical exam [nation of good aveng-e apecimeiis 
of the three following varieties of salt, give these re- 
mits. 
£anawba Alum salt, afler being careftilly 

dried, absorbs from the air,of moiitare, 0.66 per Ot. 

Turks iBland, ditto, 0.08 " 

BolstoQ, ditto, merely a trace. 

Kanawha Alum lalt conlaioB of earthy im- 

ptirities, principally moriates, 0.9 per et. 

Turks Island, ditto, 2.2 •' 

, Hoi St on, ditto., 1.5 " 

The impurities In the two latter consist principally of 
Wlphate of lime, and magnesia.'* 

The coarse salt made at Syracuse, N. T., !■ alM > 
good and pure article, equal in purity (o any imported. 
The Holston, (Wsshington county, Va.) lalt is a coarse 
■alt; but there never wu bnt a small quantity of it 
made there of that quality. The salt water tliere ii 
qnite aimllir to that of New-York, and the Bill usually 
Blade, like their flue sail. 

We have and do make as good salt in this oouulry as 
the " Liverpool coane sack salt," the opinion of ■' an 
apprmtieed packer" to the contrary nolwiistaadingi 
irho no doubt farmed his opinion boneUly, but rather 
hastily. 

There is much prtjudice exittiag sgainsl our domes- 
tic Katt, which I am in hopes our manufacturers will 
disperse, by making.as Iheycan, a pure and good article. 
Loaat Lant, Fayttte Co. Fa. (i. U. P. 



PBOTEOnOH O 



FEACH TREES. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — In the November number, i 
the <■ Facta and opioions condensed from vsrioi 
change papers," 1 observed an extract from IhcSoi 
Planter, in whicb G. C. Dobson recommends the 
tar lo preserve the peach anii nectarine tree from u 

which he has succeeded wiltiour any failure. 



thee: 

behalf of la 



e of nin. 



o the n 



.0 this 



it from the worm. My method of using the 
tar does not diSer except that t apply a bandage of mus- 
lin to keep the tar in ilB place, and more eETectuatly to 
keep Iho insect from the treca. I have restored worm- 
bitten trees, that bled profusely, to a sound bark and 
ahunilaal fruitfulness, and that now, at the age of eleven 
or twelve years, are thriving trees. 

My experimeDts to discover the remedy for the "yel- 
lows" have partially failed, owing, I believe, to hav- 
ing blended the '■ yellows" and the effects of the peach 
worm together. I look now to chemistry togiveaclue 
to the matter, 

Analyiationof ahealthy treeand ofa portion of the 
•oil in which it grew, compared with the elements of a 
fatal case of the "yellows," and of the soil in which It 
perished, may give as a hint of something that art can 
*>>pply, to cure the disease, or prevent its occurrence. 

I would he much obliged to any of your chemical 
correspondents, who would EiTor your readers with a 
description of a simple apparatus, for conducting analy- 
ses of the most common earths, alkalies, and minerals, 
vith the variouB tests, and mode of application. The 
advantage would be great over our present state of infor- 



itloD. If every farmer Could ascertain what propor- 
in of lime, magnesia, potash, be, were contained in 
ch of his fields, and bow much magnesia, he., if any, 
the time he buys. Andbew Bush, U. D. 

E. Covtntry, Chtttar Co., Pa. 



BUTTES-WORKSB. 



Id the Cultivator, new series, vol. 1, p. 340, the Edi- 
tor noticed a Buller-WoTktT exiiibited at Worcester 
Mass. I wrote there, requesting a more particular de- 
scription of it, in hopes thereby, to improve upon tbe 
one that I had previously begun to make on a similar 
principle; but aa I was not favored with a reply, mine 
was finished without having the desired advantage of a 
pattern to work from. II however operates satiafaclo- 
rily. I will endeavor to describe the parts, and can 
venture to recommend it as preferable to the usuid mode 
by a hand ladle, particularly in cool weather. 



A, fluted roller, 24 


in 


Che 


lonr. 8 inches in diameter 


at handle, Upering I 


2 inches at (he shank; 16 flutes 


or creases, worked I 


an edge so deep as to make the 


nsideoftheflutes.a 


right angle and running out to the 


surface of the shank. 




^-~_ 


==^=^=.^ 


■ ^ j^ 




^^ 


yig. 00. 


B, handle; straight, 7) inches long, 2 in diameter 


C, shank 1 5 inche 


long, Ii in diameter. 


D, baU; 2 inches 


n diameter. 


£ 


f, E, socket block, made 
■* of two pieces, '^each 34 


r\ 


~N 


by 13 inches, shouldered 


r) 




J- to rest on the top of table. 




) ; 


-^^ passing IhrDugh, secured 


1 




1 J by a key wedge through 




-£j 




a 


both parts, length so as 


1 




to bring the bottom of 
the roller fair upon the 












block. 










F, socket turned into 










the block, one half the 










socket in each part, 4 










inches from the lor, to 




enclose and conflnc the 


Fig, 00 


ball, which should, how- 


ever work freely. 




Q, table. Inclined. 




H, wedge-key, tO 


lecure the socket block flrmly to 


the table. 




I, marble block, 24 inches square; around it a gutter 


cut in the 


table to rece 


vet 


he buttermilk, and conduct 



a central point, where i 
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If a more simple or useful machine for the purpose 
is in use, I shall be pleased to see it described in the 
Cultivator. Robt. White, Jr. 

New-York, Mk mo^, 1846. 



HAY MAKING. 



Why not adopt the same rule in regrard to the time 
of cutting clover and grass for hay, that is followed in 
cutting medicinal herbs? The object in both cases is 
to secure the intrinsic virtues of the plant. In curing 
herbs, as all acquainted with the subject admit, the 
most proper time for cutting is when they are in full 
bloom: and it is also admitted that they should be cur- 
ed in the shade, because if exposed to the more direct 
influence of the sun and air, some of their valuable pro- 
perties would be evaporated. 

We know there is some difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the proper time for cutting grass. The advo- 
cates for ripe hay contend that there is more " sub- 
stance '» in it, and that it will '« go further " in feeding 
stock, than that which is cut while it is in blossom. 
And so we suppose there is still more "substance »' in 
scrub-oak brush, and that it would go still farther in 
feeding (not supporting) stock. Admitting there is 
more substance m ripe grass, is it a kind of substance 
which affords more nourishment to animals? 

Plants, at the time of flowering, contain starch, gum, 
and sugar; all of which are known to nourish animals. 
In the formation of seed, the stems and leaves are ex- 
hausted of these substances, and the substance which 
remains is chiefly woody fibre. But it may be said 
that the composition of woody fibre, starch, and gum, 
are nearly the same. Admitted, but this does not 
prove that animals are able to extract nearly an equal 
amount of nourishment from each. The composition 
of the diamond, the hardest of all substances, may be 
said to be similar to that of starch, gum, &c.,— carbon 
being the chief element of all; but the digestive or- 
gans of animals would hardly be able to convert the di- 
amond into organized tissue. And though woody fibre, 
if eaten by cattle or sheep, might ** stick by the ribs," 
we think the ribs would not acquire from it much fat, 
or the system much strength. 

In some parts of the country, animals are actually /a/- 
tened for market on hay alone. This may sound strange 
to those who feed their stock only with clover and tim- 
othy which has gone to seed; for we presume their 
stock was never thus fattened. But where this object is 
attained, the grass is cut while it is quite green, (not 
past bloom) and made and preserved with great care. 
It is true there are some kinds of grasses, — as the "spire 
grass," or "Kentucky blue grass," {Poapratensis) which 
make but little bulk in seed-stalks, the c lief growth 
consisting of leaves which spring from the root. The 
greatest talue in fodder would be obtained in such ca- 
ses by allowing the crop to grow till it had acquired its 
greatest bulk. This remark however by no means ap- 
plies to clover, or timothy, or the grasses usually culti- 
vated for hay. 

In making hay, we would expose it to the sun and 
air no more than is required to effect its preservation, 
for the same reason that is above given in reference to 
curing herbs. Clover can be cured — intleed it is more 
conveniently cured— with but very little exposure to the 
sun. If it is not wet, and is fairly willed, it may be put 
with forks, into cocks, which will weigh, when dry, 
about fifty pounds each, and will effectually cure. 
Timothy, also, may be cured in the same manner. The 
finer grasses, when thrown into a body, pack more close- 
ly and afford less space for the air; consequently they 
require to be more thinly spread in making. 

Excepting with clover, which we never spread out 
of swath, our practice has been to spread out the 
swaths as evenly as possible, if the burden is stout, as 
toon as the dew is off; in the afternoon, rake and cock 
it before the dew falls^ W^e prefer putting it in cocks, 
even if it is no more than wilted, because the sweating 
it will there undergo in the course of twelve hours, 



will much facilitate the making, and if the grasB is 
coarse and hard, it will render it much more soft. Be- 
sides, hay that has been well sweated in cock, is not 
liable to ferment in the stack or mow. 

Whether the hay which was mowed and put in cocks 
on the first day will make so that it will do to go to 
the barn on the second day, depends of course on its 
condition, and the state of the weather. If all appear- 
ances indicate that the hay can be made sufficiently oa 
the second day, (and repeated observations only can 
determine the degree of dryness which is required,) 
open the cocks and shake the hay out lightly, tho- 
roughly breaking all the locks with the fork. But it 
should not lie spread out later than three or fonr 
o'clock in the afternoon, but should be put up again, or 
if dry enough, put in the barn by this time, lest it con- 
tract moisture. If from the condition of the hay or the 
appearances of the weather, there is a probability that 
the hay cannot be made enough in one day, let it re- 
main undisturbed till the weather is favorable. 

There are one or two other considerations in tatror 
of early cutting which we omitted to notice above. It 
is admitted by physiologists that plants exhaust both 
their own energies and the soil, more in forming seed, 
than in the whole preceding portion of their growth. 
Thus when grass is suffered to ripen, it gives but little 
after-growth, and from the exhaustion mentioned, the 
sward more quickly dies out. 



JOSL WOOLWORTH'S LEOTTTBES. 



In our May number, we published some resolutiosa 
which were passed at an agricultural meeting in Ho- 
mer, in reference to the lectures of Mr. Woolworth, 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology delivered in 
that place. Through the Cortland County Wkig, we 
have received the address which was made by Mr. Amos 
Rice to Mr. Woolworth, on the presentation to the 
latter gentleman of the silver cup, spoken of in the reso- 
lutions. 

We have read the address and Mr. Woolworth's re* 
ply, with much pleasure. It is no flattery to say they 
are fi^ood, and could we find space for them in our col- 
umns, our readers would no doubt be gratified by their 
perusal ; but we are compelled to pass them with only 
the following extract from Mr. Woolworth's speech ; 

" Do you ask me if I would make the fiirmer a learn- 
ed man ? I answer, yes, in all that relates to his busi- 
ness, and the processes by which it is carried forward. 
In this sense, I would have him learned as the Counsel- 
lor is learned in the principles of the Law; the Divine 
in Theologj', and the Physician in Anatomy and Mate- 
ria Medica. Will his arm lose its vigor because his 
intellect is strong, or his granaries be empty because 
his mind is stored with knowledge ? The contrary ra- 
ther. And then, as any human employment becomes 
intellectual, it increases in honor. It becomes appro- 
priate to man — reasoning, thinking man. It loses that 
which is peculiar to the brute, or the slave, and ac- 
quires a character which is noble and dignified. In this 
way agriculture is destined to become the most honor- 
ed of human pursuits. Such, it is even now rapidly be- 
coming. Some of the means by which this change is 
now being wrought have been strikingly presented to 
you this evening. They have alreatly changed the 
reproach of ' Book Farming * into an honor." 

"Looking forward to the prospects before us, we are 
cheered by auspicious omens. Men of strong arms and 
stout hearts, and clear heads, are united in this great 
work. No division of sects and parties distract their 
counsels, and paralize their efforts. The spirit of the 
age is the spirit of peace — most congenial to the skil- 
ful cultivation of the eai'th. When the dark clouds of 
war frown over our beloved country ,and threaten to de- 
luge her fair fields in the blood of their cultivators, our 
hope is in such influences as the acts you cultivate exert. 
They will check the impetuosity of ambition, and 
change the fierce spirit of war to the quietness of 
peace." 
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PBOFITS OF HBNS. 



A correspondent at New-Brunswick, N. J., g^ives the 
following account of an attempt to make hens profitable. 
He says — «' I fitted up for them a spare out-building, 
letting them run in the barn-yard and in a small field, 
containing about an acre and a half. The result for the 
last year is as follows: — 

Dr. 

To 45 hens, at 25 cents, $11 . 25 

'< 4 cocks, at 50 cents, 2.00 

« grainfed, 20.00 

$33.25 
Cr. 

By 3302 eggs, $34.02 

'^ chickens killed daring the summer 

and fall, 14.84 

By 100 fowls on hand, at 26 cU., 25.00 

«( 4 cocks, at 50 cU., 2.00 

$74.86 
33.25 



Thus you will see I have a cleargain of $41.61 
My own labors I count as nothing, because they were 
g^iven in the morning and evening, when I had little 
else to do. I hope this will induce all those farmers 
who now let their fowls roost in the trees, and get 
their living as they can, to build a fowl house, the en- 
auing season, and commence to keep a debtor and credit 
account of them." 

In reference to the same subject a correspondent at 
Castleton, Vt., writes: — "I will stale the amount of 
eggs that I gathered from the first of January, 1845 till 
the first of November, 1845, ten months. 

Jan. and Feb., • . 196 

March, 358 

April, 413 

« May, 375 

June, 219 

July, 112 

August, 24 1 

Sept., 211 

October, 113 

Total, 2248 

<'l had 22 fowls — 21 hens and 1 cock. One hen was 
set in April for early chickens. In June I killed five 
hens, and three more set and hatched, making four that 
raised chickens. There was feed by them constantly 
from the first of January to the first of July, after which 
they were fed morning and evening. They ran at large 
all the time, and many eggs were lost in consequence. 
I have looked over the last three volumes of the Culti- 
vator, and I do not recollect to have seen so large an 
amount of eggs from the same number of hens." 



BOUR SOILS NOT NEOESSABY TO FRODX70E SOBBEL 



L. TtrcKER, Esq — Among the many popular super- 
stitions in vogue at the present day, there are none 
more easily refuted than that which supposes acidity in 
the soil to be the sine qua non to the growth of sorrel, 
(Rumcx acetosa.) So far from the truth is this idea, that 
it may with confidence be affirmed, that on such a soil, 
sorrel can not grow. At least, it may be demonstrated, 
that, unless an alkali be present in the soil, the plant 
cannot attain perfection. Why a sour soil should be 
consider^ more necessary for this plant, than for the 
pie plant, or any of our sour fruits, I am at a loss to 
imagine. That it is not, may be conclusively shown by 
a chemical analysis of the plant itself. The leaves of 
sorrel owe their acidity to the presence of a salt called 
by chemists, the binoxalate of potasta* This is com- 
posed of two equivalents of oxalic acid, and one of po- 
tassa. This alkali, all will admit, is drawn from the 
soil. But whence comes the acid. As a preliminary 
to answering this question, I will state that oxalic acid 



is composed of two eq. of carbon, three eq. of oxygen, 
and one eq. of water. This differs from carbonic acid, 
which is largely absorbed from the atmosphere by all 
plants, only in containing less oxygen. 

The following table exhibits the composition of seve- 
ral vegetable products, and shows how simple is the 
process of converting any one of them into another. 
Oxalic acid contains 2 eq. carbon, 3 eq. oxygen, 1 water.* 
Carbonic acid "2 "4 « 

Acetic acid « 4 « 4 « 4 hy'ga. 

Tartaric acid ** 4 « 5 « 3 " 

Cane Sugar "12 "11 " 11 « 

Grape Sugar « 12 « 14 " 14 *' 

Starch " 12 " 10 « 10 « 

Gum "12 "11 " 11 « 

Now it has been shown by Liebig, that it is from the 
atmosphere that plants derive all their carbon, in the 
' shape of carbonic acid ; and from the above table, (which 
is mostly from Liebig,) it will at once be perceived that 
carbonic arid has only to part with one equivalent of 
oxygen and take one of water, and we have the identical 
acid, which, uniting with an alkali furnished by the 
soil, forms the acid salt foimd in that pest of the fiur- 
mer, sorrel. 

That the above is a correct account of the modu» 
operandi of nature, can hardly admit of a doubt; and if 
so, we must look to physical, not chemical means to 
rid us of the nuisance. W. R. P. 

Bowling Green, Wood Co., Ohio. 



RUST ON WHEAT. 



Mr. Tucker. — ^Having been a subscriber of the Cul- 
tivator for many years, and having read the different 
opinions in regaird to rust in wheat, I avail myself of 
the present opportunity, to offer a few remarks upon 
that subject. 

In the year 1840, 1 had sown 9 acres of wheat, 4 of it 
being in an orchard. It grew admirably, very tall and 
thick, with fine long ears, and was admired by all who 
saw it. This was within one week of harvest, when 
there arose a very heavy and thick fog, coming on from 
the east, with a gentle wind sufficient to waft it along, 
and continued two days, after which time it cleared ofl^ 
! and to my regret, I discovered my wheat was ruined. 
But what was my surprise, when I came to harvest that 
part in the orchard, I found all the wheat under the 
west side of the apple trees entirely free from rust. 
That circumstance fully confirms, what has ever been 
my opinion, that fog is the only true cause of rust. I 
believe if there was a high, tight board fence erected 
on the east of the wheat field, it would protect the 
wheat as broad as the fence is high. Never in 
my long course of experience, have I known rust with- 
out fog. I see by the January number of the Cultiva- 
tor, that a Tompkins county &rmer, who suffered in 
one piece of wheat so greatly, had another piece a half 
a mile distant, escaped entirely. But he says it was 
sheltered on two sides by a wood, which goes a great 
way to corroborate my statement. 

Richmond. 



We have received a communication from Mr. Wh. 
Bters, Brook Hall, Va., giving his views on the sub- 
ject of rust and smut in wheat. He supposes that rust 
is most likely to take place in those seasons which in- 
duce a vigorous growth of wheat in the latter part of 
winter or early spring. In consequence of this early or 
premature growth, he supposes the energies of the roots 
become exhausted about the commencement of the fill- 
ing of the grain, and that the grain fails for want oi 
support. Under these circumstances he thinks, if wet 
weather ensues, the roots decay and '' the black rust 
or smut is produced ;" and if the weather is dry, " the 
root fiaiils, and the red rust is very apt to make its ap- 
pearance; or if not, the grain is small and the crop 
light." If, however, according to his theory, "a dry 
spell of weather takes place after the early growth, and 

• Water ia compoMd of 1 eq. of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen 
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continues till sixty or seventy days before harvest/' and 
nhonld the weather then be seasonable, a second growth 
takes place, with a new set of roots that may sustain and 
mature the crop. As an artificial remedy against rust, 
he wonld therefore endeavor to induce this* ^second 
growth *' of roots by which he believes the crop is sus- 
tained to maturity. And in this view he recommends 
pasturing the grain which exhibits this early, and, as he 
considers, premature growth, with light stock ; such as 
calves, colts, sheep, &c. This, he thinks, " will aid the 
owner, by the support of his stock, and will be tolera- 
bly certain to make a good crop of wheat." If pastur- 
ed, he recommends gra2ing it pretty closely, << until 
about seventy-five or ninety days before the usual time 
of harvesting." These opinions, he states, are the result 
of many years' observation. 

In relation to tlie above ideas of Mr. Byebs, we re- 
mark that some of them are entirely new to us, and 
though we would by no means be hasty in pronounc- 
ing an opinion, we must acknowledge that at present, 
we are unable to reconcile his theory with what is gen- 
nerally admitted as fact, in regard to rust. The advan- 
tages of grazing wheat as mentioned, under certain cir- 
cumstances, we have often seen. Mr, Btesb relates 
several cases of a wheat crop having been preserved 
fh)m the Hessian fly by grazing, which are worthy at- 
tention. He thinks that close grazing destroys the fly, 
or prevents it from obtaining a lodgment in the wheat; 
a conclusion which seems to be justified by the instan- 
ces related from his own experience. 

UNIMENT. 



Mr. Editor — I send you a reci|ie for a liniment, 
which has been long in use, and has been found highly 
efficacious in all cases of sprains, bruises, and wounds, 
external or internal, on man or beast. It has been used 
with great success in severe cases of rheumatism, often 
effecting a positive cure, and no farmer should be with- 
out it who has not something better to substitute in its 
place. 

One-half oz. spirits hartshorn; 

Two oz. camphor gum; 

One gill spirits turpentine; 

One-half pint sweet oil ; 

One pint alcohol. 
Shake it well together, and apply, rubbing it in smart- 
ly with the hand. Junius. 

MODES OF FARMDra. 



Mr. TucKXR. — The experimental number of the 
Cultivator was sent me by some unknown friend. I 
became interested in the publication, and have been a 
constant reader of it from that day to the present. It is 
not my object to write its history — that is extensively 
known; or to offer a mere complimentary remark. 
The Cultivator deserves, and it has long received, more 
substantial nutriment. 

That, among the great number of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, there should exist differences of 
opinion respecting the best modes of cultivation, is not 
surprising. A free interchange of opinions — a willing- 
ness to impart, and an equal willingness to receive 
light — a yielding of prejudices, and a general desire to 
nuike substantial improvements in this first and noblest 
pursuit of man, would however do much towards har- 
monizing those differences. Perhaps much of this dif- 
ference may arise from the variety of manner in which 
the same general operation is performed. To illustrate 
this remark, I will suppose a farmer preparing to plant 
his com by manuring in the hill. He lays out his 
ground in shallow furrows, and deposits in large quan- 
tities, and of a coarse and unsuitable quality, the ma- 
nure, which, at planting, is superficially covered ; and 
the result is a total failure, or at least a light crop. Of 
course he will have nothing to do with that method of 
applying manure to the com crop. I will suppose 
again. Another fumer applies hU coarse manure i| 



broadcast, mixing it thoroughly with the soil ; th< 
furrows to the depth of six inches, in which he dis- 
tributes about six wagon loads of well rotted, or hoy 
manure to the acre. At planting care is taken that 210 
part of it remains uncovered ; thus preventing in m 
good degree the effects of drouth. Com thus planted 
will start off luxuriantly, and usually hold out to the 
end. The writer has repeatedly received the benellt or 
such a course. But not to enlarge, for I am aware that 
your columns are not required to go begging for mat- 
ter to fill them ; and that short articles are more likely 
to be read than long ones, and are perhaps e4aally use- 
ful. 

In conclusion, let the sentiment be uttered, believed^ 

and adopted everywhere, that the farmer's wealth and 

, happiness does not consist so much in his broad as 

his well'CuUivaied acres. 

** A litU« land, well tilled— 
A little housei well filled." 

O. BUTLXB* 

Clinton, N. Y„ Dec. 26th, 1845. 



SAXON AND SPANISH SHBEF. 



Tre idea seems to be held by some, that the Spanish, 
or what are commonly called Merino sheep, cannot bj 
possibility be made to produce as fine wool as the 
Saxon. But none will deny that the Saxon were origi- 
nally derived from the Spanish. What, then, has pro- 
duced the superior fineness of wool in the fbrmer? Ob- 
viously, CULTIVATION. And are the Saxons the only 
people on the fiice of the earth who possess the ability 
to eiSect such a result? Have they such superior skill 
in the science of breeding and management of animaltt 
Yerily, I had supposed that the <' self-esteem/' (if no- 
thing else,) of the Anglo Saxons would not permit 
them to admit this. Jabal. 



SiaNS OF BAIN. 



Some people desire a weather calendar in their alma- 
nacs, fully believing, no doubt, that the weather may 
be foretold by the phases of the moon. As iar better, 
however, than any prognostications of such a kind, we 
copy the following, said to have been composed by Dr. 
Jenner, as an excuse for not accepting the invitation 
of a friend to make an excursion with him : 

1 The hollow winds bejinn to blow. 

2. The clouds look black, the gnus is low; 

3. The soot falls down, the spaiiieis sleep, 

4. Aiid spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
6. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

6. The moon in halos hid her head ^ 

7. The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

8. For, see a rainbow spaus the sky. 

9. The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

10. ClosM is the pink-ey'd pimpernel!. 

11. Hark ! how the chsiirs and tablet crack, 

12. Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 

13. Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 

14. The distant hills are looking nigh. 

15. How restless are the snorting swine, 

16. The busy Hies disturb the kine ; 

17. Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; 
15. The cricket, loo, how sharp he sings ; 

• 19. Puss on the hearth with velvet paws, 

20. Sits, wiping o*er her >whisker'd jawv. 

21. Through (he clear stream the fishes rise 

22. And nimbly catch tli' incautious flies ; 
23 The glow-worms, numerous and bright 

24. lllum'd the dew>' dell last night 

25. At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

26. Hoppiug and crawling o'er the green ; 

27. The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
29. And in the rapid eddv l>lays ; 

29. The frog has chang'd his yellow vest, • 

30. And in a russet coat is dresL 

31. Though June, the air is cold and still : 

32. The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 

33. My dog, so altered in his taste, 

34. Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast ; 

35. And see, yon rooks, how odd their flight, 

36. They imitate the gliding kite, 

37. And seem precipitate to fall — 

39. As if they felt the piercing ball. 

89. 'Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow; 

40. Oar jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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INQTJIBIBSi 



Disease in Fowls. — "A Subscriber" — (St. John^ 
N. B.) The disease you describe, is no doubt what is 
called roup, or " sore head.'> As soon as a fowl is dis- 
coTered to have it, it should be separated from the rest of 
the flock; the head should be first washed with castile 
8oap suds, and afterwards with a solution of acetate (so- 
l^ar) of lead. If the fowl is badly attacked before any- 
thing is done for it, the surest and best remedy is to cut 
off the head. 

£00 Plant — Jxtnius. — Cut the bulb in slices a third 
of an inch thick ; take ofif the outside skin, pack up the 
■llces one above another, having first scattered fine salt 
between each layer — put a light weight on the top, and 
let the whole stand fbr eight to twelve hours. Then 
broil the slices on a gridiron, and butter, salt and pepper 
them to suit the taste. It is a delicious dish. 

Bearded and Bald Wheat — A. R., (Middlefleld, 
N. Y.) — We believe it is true that bald wheat is gener- 
ally less affected with what you call the weevil than 
bearded. 

Potatoes fob « Black Soil" — A. R. — If the loca- 
tion is subject to frost, get an early variety — choose 
hardy kinds at all events. 

Cellar fob Roots — A. R. — Roots are injured by 
wilting. The cellar should be as cool as possible with. 
out freezing. 

CiraiNO Butter — A. R. — ^We can give no better 
information on this subject than you will find in our 
February No., page 49. 

Setting Fence Posts — A. R. — See the communica- 
tion of D. P., in the February No., page 46, current vol- 
ume. 

Sowing Grass Seed — «* A Subscriber " — (Comwell, 
N. Y.) — We should prefer the latter part of August for 
■owing grass seed. We would not " plow in the seed." 
A light harrow will bury it quite deep enough. You 
mention no grass but Timothy. If that is the only kind 
to be sown, we should sow half a bushel of seed per 
acre. As to clover, it will do sown at that season of 
the year, if the land is quite dry and not likely to be 
thrown up by frost. If, on the contrary it is inclining 
to be wet and cold, clover will not do very well, sown 
at any time, but sowing in March, on a light snow, 
would be preferable, — six to eight pounds of seed per 
acre. (See vol. 1, N. S., p. 271 — ^vol. 2, p. 187— cur; 
rent vol. p. 94.) 

Breeding Mares — R. B. (Watertown N. Y.) — 
Breeding mares may be kept at moderate and light 
work for the first five months of gestation. They should 
not be ** turned into the yard to pick with the cattle," 
nor should they be confined wholly in the stable. They 
should be allowed an open shed or yard, where they 
can do as they like, undisturbed. If they are expected 
to foal before going to grass, they should have plenty 
of room with litter, and must not be tied. They should 
have good sweet hay, free from must or dust; or they 
may be fed with chopped hay and good straw, mixed 
with shorts, and a little corn and cob or oat meal, it is 
best not to grain them too^ highly ; carrots or potatoes 
may be beneficially given* in small quantities — say six 
or eight quarts per day. We should be glad to receive, 
from some experienced horse-breeder, an article on the 
best management of young horse stock, from their 
birth till they are broken and fit for labor. The kind 
of shelter, and description of food best adapted to make 
the best and most serviceable horses, should be stated. 

Mttlticole Rye — Sfurrt. — G. N., (Hobart N. Y.) 
— ^We do not remember to have seen any particular re- 
sults in regard to the culture of this kind of grain, and 
cannot refer to any account giving the amount produced 
in this country, from a given quantity of ground. It 
has the reputation of being very productive in Europe. 
Slurry is described by Johnson (Farmers' Encyclope- 
dia) as belonging to a genus of herbaceous annual or 
perennial plants. There are four species, the most 
eommon of which it the rou|^-seeded com spiin7> an 



annual. This is a common weed on sandy soil in some 
parts of Scotland. It is devoured gree<lily oy cattle and 
sheep, and is thought very valuable food for them. A 
large smooth -seeded variety is cultivated in Flanders. 
Thaer thinks it the most '< nourishing in proportion to 
its bulk of all forage, and gives the best flavored milk 
and butter.'' 

A. B. C, (Herriotsville, Pa.,) asks, 1st. « What kind 
of manure is best to apply to the com crop in our creek 
bottoms, where barn-yard manures cannot be had? 
Soil, heavy loam." [Straw, leaves and turf from the 
forest, and clover together with plaster and lime, if the 
latter are found to operate well on that soil.] 

2d. '^Should lime be mixed with bam -yard manures?'' 
No, it disengages the ammonia, which will escape un- 
less kept down by a covering of vegetable matter.] 

3d. " Could tares or millet be profitably cultivated 
hereT' [It is very probable they could — ^try them.] 

4th. '<What is the difference between the <'Paular" 
Merino and the common Mermo?" [We don't know 
what kind of Merinos you call '< common." Compared 
with other varieties of Merino, Mr. Youatt says the 
Paulars « have a more evident enlargement behind the 
ears, and a greater degree of throatinest, and their 
lambs have a coarse hairy appearance, which is suc- 
ceeded by excellent wool.] 

« Stony Land," — Lime — (J. T. R. Eingwood, N. 
J.) — Stones in land operate as a drainage, to some ex- 
tent, and attract heat. In some cases they may favor 
fertility from both those causes. " Sandy land " usual- 
ly contains but a small portion of lime. To ascertain 
whether the stones you mention have '^ lime in them," 
break them, and apply a few drops of muriatic or ni- 
tric acid. If an effervescence is produced, there is 
lime. 

(cIS IT beneficial TO CoRN TO BREAK THE RoOTS." 

—A. M. B., (Green Co. Tenn.)— We think not. It is 
beneficial to stir the ground well, but this should be 
done mostly in advance of the extension of the corn- 
roots. As the plant increases in size, we should not 
work so near the stalks with an implement that rans 
deep. See an article on the " culture of Indian Corn," 
in the April No. 



ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF FUNGI 



The common theory is that fangi,and parasitic plants 
spring from seeds or sporales, which vegetate on bodies 
that are adapted to their growth. A writer in the 
GardenerU Chronicle, takes a different view of the mat- 
ter. It reasons thus: — 

"In the mineral kingdom we find that metals in 
crystalizing assume frequently an arborescent form. 
The same thing may be observed in water crystalizing 
into frost, on the panes of windows. When a small 
quantit}' of paste is allowed to stand for a few days till 
it begins to undergo decomposition, it becomes covered 
with a multitude of white fibres or threads shooting up- 
wards into the air, having all the appearance of a veg- 
etable production." 

He then goes on to argue that this vegetable-like sub- 
stance grows up in paste, '< even when excluded from 
the direct action of the atmosphere," although " the 
previous process of boiling and preparing the paste was 
sufficient to destroy any ordinary power of germination 
which a seed or sporule in it might possess." In con- 
sideration of these circumstances, therefore, the writer 
suggests that fungi may originate in accordance with a 
aw, which, when organized bodies cease to exist in 
one form are by certain influences impelled into othe 
forms. To use his own language — '* it would appear, 
that whenever a plant becomes diseased, or its juices 
unnaturally expelled by atmospheric or other causes, 
the law now indicated might send up part of these ex- 
udations in a shape resembling fimgi, and that the new 
vegetable thus produced, appearing almost at the same 
instant with the disease which gave birth to it, might, 
by some, be considered as a new being arising from a 
seed or sporule, instead of its being merely an extension 
of the existing vegetable in a new form." 
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FARmNG IN OHIO. 
A subscriber at Williamsfield, Ashtabula county, 
Ohio, gives us an account of the farm of J. Kennedy, 
of Wayne. Mr. K. is said to be a Scotchman, and is now 
settled on a form of one hundred and seventy acres« im- 
proved as a dairy farm. 

« In company with two friends, I called on Mr. K, 
on a fine morning some two weeks since, and found him 
with his sons clearing out his sugar bush, (as we term 
a collection of maple trees,) from which he manu£a.c- 
tured nearly one thousand pounds of sugar the past sea- 
son. With a true Highland welcome, Mr. K. met us, 
and took us over his grounds, showing us his flocks of 
sheep, mostly Merinos, of good size, and in fine condi- 
tion ; among them he has some half dozen South Downs, 
purchased from the Germans at Economy, Pa. We 
visited the barn and sheds, and saw the sheep quarters, 
which are very convenient, and show Mr. K.*s regard 
for these valuable animals. We looked into his shop 
for all work^ where his boys find plenty to do on 
stormy days. He has, what every farmer should have, 
a set of carpenter's tools, but as the carpenters and 
wheelwrights live so near, many seem to think they do 
not need them. The corn house and piggery were next 
visited, which are kept very clean. 

Mr. K. takes great pleasure in domesticating his 
stock, while most sheep, pigs, and cattle, run at the 
presence of their master, his wait his accustomeil recog- 
nition, and express their grateful sense of their master's 
regard. Although it was winter, a time for broken 
fences, and such like marks of neglect, Mr. K.'s garden 
was so neat and free from these incumbrances that 
it was a pleasure to visit it. 

His fruit trees are well cared for, being often cleansed 
in the summer season with soap-suds. One of my 
friends noticing the polished bark of an English cherry 
tree, asked me if that was its natural color? I replied 
yes; brought out with good care. We passed through 
a meadow which a few years since abounded with stumps. 
Mr. K. being a great enemy of these, has cleared the 
field of them. His orchard, too, is in good keeping 
with the other grounds — ^not a limb, broken rail, or 
any such thing to mar the beauty of its clean sod. 

On entering the house, we found Mr. K. provided 
with abundant resources for his leisure hours, in his 
books and objects of natuittl history. Here, with his 
family, he passes the winter evenings, too frequently 
passed by the younger members of other families at the 
store, or other places of resort. We left Mr. K. highly 
gratified with our visit, wishing that we might see 
many following the good example he sets them." 



CIDER MILLS AND CIDER. 

A correspondent of Erie county, Ohio, says — "I 
should be glad to see in the columns of the Cultivator a 
plan and description of a cider-mill, considered by you 
to be best adapted for the purpose ; likewise the best 
method to pursue in making cider, so that it will retain 
its flavor for years, and also what kind of apples are 
generally considered to be the best for making eider. 
The mills in use about here are composed of two or 
three wooden nuts, which grind fruit very imperfectly, 
and the cider generally in the course of a few weeks 
turns hard, and becomes unpalatable." 

We should be glad to receive communications in re- 
lation to the above. In the meantime would refer to 
our volume for 1844, page 302, for a mode of manu&c- 
taring gt>od cider. 

HEAVES 7n HORSES. 
A correspondent says, after trying various modes, he 
has found the following the best treatment for horses 
having the heaves, viz : — To feed no hay, but plenty of 
bright, whole (or uncut) straw, with all the oats they 
would eat, (the latter soaked in cold water three or four 
hours,) with a pint of oil-meal [flax seed] daily. On 
this feed they have worked well, and were troubled but 
litUe with the diseaie." 



THE SEASON tN ALABAMA. 

Extract fron^a letter written by A, McDonald^ 
Esq., Ala, dated April 24th, last. 

<' Thus far the spring cannot be said to be favorable 
in this section. The large quantity of rain that has 
fallen during the present month, followed by a continu- 
ation of cold weather, has prevented the cotton from 
coming up well. Upon the whole the stand is a very 
bad one. Indeed the month of April is a complete an- 
tipode to April of 1845; for while we had no rain last 
year during that month, we have the present year been 
literally drowned. Either extreme is unfortunate for 
the farmer. Vegetation is some 10 days later the 
present than last year. We had green peas on our ta- 
ble last year on the 20th of March; this year on the 1st 
April. It is however too early to begin to predict as 
to the crop of 1S46, only so far as it is always known 
that the industrious, prudent, and intelligent farmer 
will always succeed." 

THE SEASON IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Extract from a letter written by A. M. Mayo, of 
Richland, Holmes county, Mississippi, dated April 23 : — 
We have now radishes, mustard, onions, peas, &c., for 
our table, and as for roses we have only 15 varieties, the 
greater part in full bloom. The jasmine and wood- 
bine look lovely." 

SIDE HILL DITCHING. 
A " Delaware Subscriber " wishes some farther 
explanations respecting the level system of ditching or 
plowing, as practised on the plantation of Captain Eg- 
gleston, of Mississippi. He says — '< I wish to under- 
stand how the rows of corn can be parallel when fol- 
lowing the undulations of hill -sides, where the slope is 
irregular. Again, when you come to the fence, at the 
head or at the foot of a field, there must be many broken 
rows. Having on my farm several side-hills subject to 
be washed, I have for some years adopted a plan of 
ditching somewhat similar to that of Gapt. £.; but 
owing to the defect of parallelism of the ditches. I make 
my com rows straight and parallel to one of the fences. 
This mode, although it answers a good purpose, re- 
quires lifting the cultivator over the ditches wherever 
they cross the rows. It also requires the clearing of 
the ditches every time, after the com is worked." We 
should feel obliged for any information in reference to 
this subject. ...... 

PRESERVATION OF POTATOES. 
A correspondent at New-York, who signs " Germa- 
nicus," has been so kind as to forward us the following 
extract, which he translated from a German publica- 
tion, on the subject of the potato disease. 

<' Take 3 large tubs, place them near to each other, 
and fill them with cold water. In the first tub leave the 
water pure. In the second put one lb. of chloride of 
lime to each 12 to 13 galls, of water, and in the 3d o»e 
lb. of soda to each 12 to 13 galls, of water. Then wash 
the potatoes perfectly clean (the diseased and sound 
ones together) in the first tub; then put them for 
one half hour, in the 2d tub, in which is the dissolved 
chloride of lime; from that, put them in the 3d tub, in 
which is the solution of sbda; where, after leaving 
them 20 minutes, they must be taken out, and washed 
in fresh cold water, and then dried in the ail*.*' 
In reference to the above, our correspondent observes: 
'< Although I am well aware that for a farmer who 
cultivates large quantities of potatoes, this process will 
be hardly possible; yet by them it can also be employ- 
ed for the seed potatoes, as they are perfectly safe, so 
that even where the potatoes, so prepared, are put in 
the same cellar with other diseased potatoes, they will 
not rot, and it would also be for the poorer classes who 
cultivate enough only for their own use. 



MUCK AS A FERTILlZEtt. 
A correspondent at Castleton, Vt., says: — ''For the 
last ten years I have had some experience with swamp 
muck as a fertilizer. For meadows^ used in the form 
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of a top dresBingy it Ip almoet valnelen as a mannre in 

its crude state, but a good and enduring manure when 
combined with certain salts. It is the cheapest materi- 
al that a farmer can make manure from when he has it 
on his own farm. By a top dressing in the crude state 
and one dollar^s worth of salts to the acre, (7) I have 
made land yield two tons of hay to the acre, that did 
not yield five hundred before. One dressing of the 
muck will last several years; the other articles it wants 
yearly. I use it in the barn-yard as an underlay to 
catch the salts of yard manure, which I use for hoed 
crops." What kind of " salts >' are used, and how ?— Ed . 



AGRICULTURE IN GEORGIA. 

Extract f4-om a letter of A. £. E&N£st, of Bibb Co., 
Georgia ; — 

TuRNEPS.-r^" For six or seven years I have cultiva- 
ted turneps for stock and for market, and they are, we 
think, a very profitable crop, if cultivated in a proper 
manner. Last Monday I sent a tumep to Macon, that 
when first pulled up and washed, weighed 18| lbs., and 
the season was bad for turneps and everything else; 
and besides that, I commenced pulling up the largest 
and sending them to market as soon as they were large 
enough. Had it not been for this, it is likely there 
would have been larger ones in the patch. The tumep 
crop can no doubt be made as profitable in Georgia as 
it can anywhere. We are not under the necessity here 
of housing our turneps in the winter; we leave them 
in the patch until we want them for use, and some of 
tlie varieties grow almost till spring." 

Silk. — '< For some years past I have been cultivating 
silk, and notwithstanding I have carried on the business 
under almost every conceivable disadvantage, yet I 
have made the business profitable — perhaps more so 
than any thing I have done. This, I think, is saying a 
good deal in favor of the business, and it is certainly 
true to the letter; and my prospects in the business 
are now extremely flattering, and in the course of the 
present year I may be able to give you something on 
the subject beneficial to some of your Georgia readers." 



PINE STUMPS. 
Mr. Samusl Warkiito, of Morrisdale, Pa., states that 
he is in the habit of burning out pine stumps. He digs 
the earth away from the roots, taking care to go as deep 
as the plow will reach. After the roots were made 
bare, he made a log-heap around the stump, and he 
says, « if the weather is suitable, the fire makes clear 
work of it in a few hours." . He states that he last year 
cleared a field in this way, which was thickly studded 
with pine stumps and old pine trees. He did the work 
by << odd jobs," as his labors could be spared from other 
&rm work. The field was so clear by the 10th of Sep- 
tember, that its contrast with other lots induced the 
inquiry how long it had been cleared. He thinks the 
mode a good one for those who cannot conveniently 
obtain machinery. 

PREJUDICE AND ITS CONSEQUENCE. 

Mr. Geo. Adams, of Attica, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 
gives the following remarks in reference to agriculture 
in ihat section ^— 

It is deplorable to see men who consider themselves 
first rate farmers, so blinded to their own interest and 
prosperity by prqndice, and a superstitious fondness 
for their old notions as to ridicule those who are trying 
to make improvements. I hardly know how to get 
along with such men, but have come to the conclusion 
that the best course to do away prejudice and intro- 
duce a better system of farming is to push forward 
and make all the improvements we can, and show them 
by our example that we can make greater crops and 
more money by our improved system of husband^ than 
they can by their skinning system; taking crop after 
crop without returning anything to the land to keep up 
its fertility. It may be said that I am judging my 
brother farmers too hard, but by their works they must 
be judged. I can refer to a number of farmers with 
whom I am well acquainted^ who boast of their skill 



in farming, that have cropped certain portions of theii 
farms without returning anything near an equivalent 
for what they have taken from them, till the crops will 
hardly pay the expense of making them. There are a 
good many fitrms in this section, which, when new, 
would have produced fifty bushels of com or twenty of 
wheat per acre, that are so reduced by severe cropping 
that the average yield is not more than twenty bushels 
of com, and about ten of wheat. Now my own obser- 
vation has convinced me that the manure wasted on 
these fiurms by laying exposed to the weather and 
washed by rains and snows, and carried ofi* through gut- 
ters into low, wet places, and the highways, would, if 
properly saved and judiciously applied, be sufficient to 
manure a considerable portion of them, and yet these 
men complain that they have not the means of manuring 
their farms." 

BUND TEETH IN HORSES. 
Wm. Littlk, Poland, O., relates a case of a stallion 
of his having gone entirely blind without any apparent 
cause. A friend who examined him, found " blind or 
wolf teeth," which were immediately knocked out, and 
the horse soon recovered his sight. 



TO CURE GALLS IN HORSES. 
W. B. Hamilton, of Philadelphia, says — ''Some 
twenty -five years since, an old stage driver told me the 
secret why, to the astonishment and envy of every 
other Jehu, his horses were never galled. Myself and 
friends have tested it again and again. Here it is. 
Gather a quantity of smart weed (aqua piper) which 
grows in almost every wet spot about the stable; bruise 
it well, and put it in an iron vessel, in a comer of the 
stable; cover it up with chamberley and wash the galled 
places whenever the horse enters or leaves the stable^ 
or oftener, if occasion offers, and then the cure is almost 
immediate. If badly galled under, the harness or collar^ 
braise well some of the leaves and bind on the spot. To 
prevent galling, let the shoulders and parts exposed, be 
washed daily with the infusion, and the animal will not 
gall, work him as hard as you will^ provided the har- 
ness be good." 

SALTPETRE FOR MEAT. 

Chas. Babcock, of Guilford, Ct., writes, in refer- 
ence to a communication on curing meat, by N. Dar- 
ling in our Jan. number: — "I find by consulting medi- 
cal writers that saltpetre is a deadly poison." In sup- 
port of this he cites the following. " This powerftil 
salt, when inadvertantly taken in too large doses, is one 
of the most fatal poisons." — (Thatcher's Dispensatory.) 
'' In large doses, such as an ounce taken at one time, 
it produces the most dreadful symptoms — constant vomit- 
ing, purging, (the discharges mixed with blood) con- 
vulsions and death." (Cox's Dispensatory, p. 445.) " I 
have found by a series of experiments for many years, 
that saltpetre has the most certain and deadly effect 
upon the human system of any thing that is used in 
medicifie." (Dr. Thomson's New Guide to Health.) 



MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

Allen Coffin, Esq., of Edgartown, writes in rela- 
tion to the state of agriculture and horticulture on this 
island : — ^If some of our farmers would take the Albany 
Cultivator, or some other interesting horticultural pub- 
lication, and follow the directions given, I doubt not it 
would be better to them than $100 per year. The skin- 
ning system has been practised here to perfection. It 
is a true saying, '* starve the land, and the land will 
starve you. Feed the land, and the land will feed yon." 
Our people begin to feel the importance of manuring 
their land, and are beginning to set out fruit trees. I 
began to set out trees 13 or 14 years ago, and was 
laughed at, but they now know that with judicious cul- 
ture, we can raise good frait. ^Last ^ason, I think 
there was nearly as much money laid out for fruit trees, 
as there has been since the island was first inhabited by 
the white man. 

Of the advantage of sea weed for trees, Mr. Coffin 
says — ^' I have always kept a good coat of sea weed 
around mv trees which keeps the frost from injuring 
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the roots which run nearest the sarface of the ground. 
It kills nearly aUl the weeds, keeps the ground loose, and 
as it decays, enriches the land. The roots of my trees 
have completely intersected each other, and many of 
the roots were near the top of the ground, so that it 
would, in my opinion, be very iigurious to plow amongst 
them. Once a year I run a spade two or three inches 
under the surface and turn it over, so that the grass and 
weeds serve to enrich the land." 



IBdPOSITION. 
A. D. CoiTLTER, Herriotsville, Pa. after mentioning 
a case of one of his friends having been imposed on in 
what was called a Cotswold ram, says^-'^Our farmers 
here are often imposed upon in cattle and sheep, by de- 
signing persons. I have been to see several herds of 
Jhirkams this winter, but the greater number had no 
mark by which I could trace any Durham blood in them. 
This might be easily avoided if the fiirmers would take 
a g^od agricultural paper. For no one can examine 
the portraits of the noble animals which we And m the 
Cultivator, without being convinced that three-fourths 
of the cattle purchased by our farmers for Durhams, 
have nothing but the name.'' 

LAYixra Dowir grass laitos. 

Mr. Editob.. — As the time has now arrived when 
something can be learneil in fanning as well as in every 
thing else, and it is not considered advisable to follow 
altogether in the footsteps of our predecessors, I will 
state that a practice is gaining ground with us of sow- 
ing grass seed alone in September and October for mea- 
dow. The mode is to prepare the ground exactly as if 
for wheat, and then after harrowing thoroughly both 
ways sow the seed; it falls in thesipall furrows madeby 
the harrow teeth and the roller following covers it suf- 
ficiently deep. The advantage is a hay crop instead of 
a crop of wheat, the hay being worth more than the 
wheat, even supposing the wheat to be a tolerably fair 
crop, which has not been the case of late years with us. 
Another advantage is;, that you get rid of an exhausting 
crop, for I believe that a heavy crop of wheat straw, 
standing upon the ground and being permitted to ripen 
its seed, exhausts the soil more than a hay crop would 
in several years. It is the opinion of some intelligent 
farmers, that if ground in good heart he laid down to 
grass without a grain crop, and the after-growth be not 
pastured off or mowed, but permitted to grow, and die, 
the standard of the soil will not be materially lowered 
even for a length of time. It is by constant ploughing 
and sowing and reaping and not making a due return to 
the soil in the shape of manure and other fertilizing 
matters, that some of our best land has been reduced 
from a state of fertility to almost barrenness. The past 
season has been one of almost unparalleled severity on 
this Island. The drought which commenced in the be- 
ginning of May, and may be said to have lasted till Oc- 
tober, together with the ravages of the grub worm, 
seemed to defy the energy of the farmer, and render fu- 
tile all attempts to get even a moderate return for his 
labor. In proof of this, I state my own experience in 
the cultivation of three acres of potatoes. About one 
acre was sod, the remainder ground on which cabbages 
had grown the year before ; all ploughed the first week 
In March, being a deep rich soil, inclining to clay. 
The drills were opened three feet and a half apart, and 
the potatoes being cut, bearing not more than three 
eyes in a piece, were set nine inches apart. The plant- 
ing was performed between the 20th of March and the 
10th of April. The manure a compost of stable, barn- 
yard and hog-pan, abq^ equal parts, and applied at the 
rate of thirty- five ox-cart loads to the acre in the drills, 
and in a partial state of fermentation. The potatoes 
came up and grew finely, but owing to the dry weather 
the vines were entirely dead by the middle of July, giv- 
ing a yield of not over seventy five bushels to the acre. 
Ihe damage done by the grub- worm has also been more 
ferions than ever before known, and it is feared may 
extend to another season, inasmuch as on many fields I 



they have eaten the roots of the grass entirely ofl^ and 
of course there will be nothing but what may grow 
spontaneously another year. In September last, I aavr 
some of our finest grass farms in New-Durp which look- 
ed as if a fire had passed over them; nothing visible but 
the dead stubble, and here and there a green stem of a 
daisy, which the grub in his fastiduousness had left 
standing in bold relief to the destruction around. 

On many of these farms the plan has been adopted of 
turning under the grass stubble shortly after harvest, 
giving a dressing of short fermented manure and seed- 
ing anew with timothy at the rate of half a bushel or 
three pecks to the acre, which, by-the-by, I conceive to 
be sufficient, although Mr. Pell uses more. On land 
thus treated the seed came up well and looked promia* 
ingly in the fall, and I anticipate a good yield next har- 
vest unless the young grass roots should suflfer for want 
of rain in April and May, which is a critical time for 
them. 

Having seen in your paper for January a singular 
cause of death of a cow, I am induced to give an ac- 
count of a cow of mine which died under circumstances 
which lead me to believe that death was produced ttom. 
the same cause. This cow had failed getting with 
calf for the last two years, although constantly in com- 
pany with a bull. Nothing was observed indicating a 
loss of health, except a redness about the outer rim of 
the eye, which made its appearance about three months 
before her death, until going into her pen on the morn- 
ing before she died, she was found to be very much 
swollen, her stomach distended, and with symptoms of 
infiammation. She died next day. Upon examination the 
uterus was found to contain a large quantity of decom- 
posed matter supposed by those who saw it to be the 
remains of a calf. She fed regularly and gave milk up 
to the time of her death. G. 

Southjield, Richmond County. 



INDIAN OOBN. 



In regard to the cul.ture of this article by the Iroquois^ 
or Six Nations, there are some interesting obseervationa 
in Mr. Schoolcraft's Report. "It is," he says, "conce- 
ded on all hands that this is a tropical, or at least, a 
sottthern plant." He remarks that it was not known in 
Europe before the discovery of this country, and that 
we learned the mode of cultivation from the Indians, 
and not they from us. "It was, he says, "cultivated 
by the Iroquois in large fields, and gave them a title to 
agriculturists." It was undoubtedly highly prited as an 
essential article of their support. Mr. Schoolcraft states 
that the warriors of the Six Nations were in the habit 
of undertaking journeys of thousands of miles in extent, 
carrying no other food than a little meal from parched 
and pounded com, relying on the forest for meat. 
"One table-spoonful of this meal,» says Mr. S. 
" mixed with a little sugar and water, will sustain a 
warrior for twenty-four hours, without meat." What 
grain would do more? The art of converting the sap 
of the maple into sugar, it seems, was known to the 
Indians before their acquaintance with the whites. 

Mr. Schoolcraft stvtes also that the Iriquois cnltivft. 
ted an indigenous kind of bean, which be thinks mar 
have been " the same called /riio/e* by the early Spanl 
lards." They had likewise, according to Mr. 8., « some 
species of the cucurbita " pumpkins amd squashes. 



MANXJKE FROM BATS. 
A writer in the Gardener's ChronicU, states that in 
the churches belonging to the " ruined missions," near 
San Antonio, Texas, numbers of small baU build their 
nests. He states that in one of those churches at La 
Conccpcion, which he visited in 1843 and 1844, there 
were countless numbers of nests, and that he "observed 
a large quantity of bat's dung, covering the whole of 
the bottom of the church, in some places a foot to a 
foot and a half thick, and the stench arising therefrom, 
mtolerable." He adds, " were manure necessary for the 
lands on the San Antonio, this bat guano might be of 
service." © w. 
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The rapid strides which hxve been made withhi the 
few last years, in the advance of a taste for rural im- 
provement in all its branches, seem to demand a peri- 
odical in which can be concentrated an account of its 
progress, together with such directions as may guide, 
in some degree, the practice of the large and increasing 
number engaged in rural pursuits, either as a matter of 
taste or profit. The publisher of " The Cultivator " 
believes he has succeeded in making such arrangements 
as will supply this desideratum; and he has the pleas- 
ure of announcing that he has secured the serrxees of 
A. J. DowNiNO, Esq., whose writings on Landscape 
Gardening, Rural Architecture, Pomology, and Horti- 
culture generally, have given him a rank among the 
first writers of the age, on these sul^ects, as Editor of 
a new magazine, the publication of which will be com- 
menced on the first of next month, under the title of 

JOTJBlfAL OF BTJRAL ART ASTD SURAL TASTB. 



BY A. J. DOWNING, 

Author of " Laodaoape Gardening," " Desigpa for Cottage 

Residences," '^ Fruits and Fruit Trees 

of America," etc. etc 



This magazine will be devoted mainly to Horticul- 
ture. Gardening, in a thoroughly practical as well as 
scientific sense, will be its leading object; and it is 
hoped, through its columns, not only to render simple 
and easy to the novice, the practical care of all that be- 
longs to the garden, but also to disseminate in all parts 
of the country, a knowledge of all new and important 
discoveries in Horticulture. 

PoMOtooT — the description and ctdtivation of Fruits < 
and Fruit Trees, in which we are already more inter- 
ested than any other people — will be a topic continu- 
ally discussed. Essays, hints, and designs on Orna- 
mental or 

LANDSOAFB GARDEinNC}, 

Will be frequently presented to its readers. The great 
interest manifested at this moment in many of the 
states, in the embellishment of gprounds and the erec- 
tion of ornamental dwellings, points out the necessity 
of some periodical in which these subjects shall be more 
completely illustrated from time to time. Rural Arch- 
itecture, — so closely allied in its nature, — will therefore 
be embodied in the plan of this work, and, 

DESIGNS FOR RURAL OOTTAGES AND VILLAS, 

Farm-Houses, Gates, Lodges, Hot-Houses, Vineries, &e. 
&c., will very frequently be introduced into its pages. 

Numerous correspondents, from among those of abil- 
ity in the country, will place before its readers a vari- 
ety of articles on all the most interesting subjects with- 
in its scope. A summary of Horticultural news from 
the leading horticultural journals in England, France, 
and Germany, will be given monthly, as well as noti- 
ces of all the more important proceedings of the prin- 
cipal Horticultural Societies in this coimtry. 

In short, this periodical may be considered a contin- 
uation of the various works on rural subjects, by its edi- 
tor, which have already been so iavorably received by 



the public It is now his ottject to assist, as far as pos- 
sible, in giving additional impulse to the progress of 
Horticulture and the tasteful in Rural Life^ subjects 
which are now so largely occupying all those interest- 
ed in country life. 

Th£ HoBTicuLTvaiST will be issued on the first 
of each month, (commencing July, 1846,) in numbers 
of 48 pages, printed on fine paper, and embellished 
with numerous engravings, illustrative of the various 
subjects to which it is devoted, making an annual vol- 
ume of about 600 pages, at $3,00 a year, payable in 
advance. 

Published by LUTHER TUCKER, at the ofllce of 
'f The Cultivatob," Albany, N. Y., to whom all bu- 
siness letters should be addressed. Letters and Com- 
munications for the Editor, should be addressed to A. 
J. DOWNING, Ed. Horticulturist, Newburgh, N. T. 

Mbany, May, 1846. 
-^— ^^— — ^.- .i ■ ■ I II — I I . ■ 

TO OORRESPOHDENTS. 



Communications have been received during the 
past month, from Alex. McDonald, M. W. Phillips, A 
Subscriber, Practice with Science. D. H. Wright, E. 
W. Hale, A Toung Farmer, Jubal, James Morrison. 

S. W., Morrisdale, and G. W. C, Mt. Lion.-— The 
seeds requested were forwarded as desired. 

P. D. C, Pleasant Plains.— ShaU be glad to receive 
an account of your ezperimenta with lime and muck. 

Books, Pamphlxts, Itc, received as follows : 

The Cultivation of the Grape, and Mano&eture of 
Wine. Also, Character and Habits of the Strawberry 
Plant, by N. Longworth, Cincinnati; 20 pages, octavo. 

American Journal of Inssnity, edited by the officers 
of the New-Tork State Lunatic Asylum, for April, 
1846. Utica, Rennet, Backus & Hawley— -quarterly, 
95 pages, — $1 a year. 

Capital Punishment, a violation of the principles of 
Divine Government. By Milo D. Codding, Rochester, 
—44 pages. 

Speech of Hon. T. H. Bayly of Virginia, on the Har- 
bor Bill and Com Trade of England, in the House of 
Representatives, March 11, 1846. 

Cortland Co. Whig, containing Address of Mr. Amos 
Rice. From P. Barber, Esq. 

Treatise on the Potato Disease, by Thos. Cross. 

The American Jomnal of Science and Arts, for May; 
New-Haven, Ct. By Prof. Silliman, Jr., and James D. 
Dana. Published every second month — $5 a year. 

Speech of the Hon. R. D. Owen, on tlfe bill to estab- 
lish the Smithsonian Institution. 

Premium List of Jefferson Co. Ag. Society, from 
Maj. E. Kirby. 

Premium List of Mailison Co. Ag. Society. 

The Diploma of the New-Haven Co. (Ct.) Ag. Soci- 
ety, from Levi Durant. 

The Phonographic Class-Book, Reader, &c., from 
Andrews and Boyle, publishers, Boston. 



MONTHLY NOTIOES. 



0t^ We invite the attention of those wishing a de- 
lightful country residence, to the advertisement for the 
sale of the farm of the late Dr. Samuel Akeklt, on 
Staten Island. Dr. A. was well known to the readers 
of the Cultivator, as a most careful and thorough for- 
mer, by his various contributions to its pages under the 
signatures of «« Richmond," and ** A Practical Farmer .»• 

Importation or Sheep.— We learn that Mr. S. W. 
Jewbtt, of Weybridge, Vt., has lately imported ten 
yearling ewes from the Merino flock of the late Lord 
Western, of Felix Hall, England. The origin of this 
noted flock was forty ewes selected by Lord W., from 
five hundred which were presented to King George III, 
by the Spanish Cortes, about the year 1808. We have 
frequently seen favorable notices of Lord Western's 
flock in the English agricultural books and periodicals. 
The Merinos are said to have been much improved in 
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hia hands — the original fineness of wool having been 
preserved and considerable added to the weight of the 
fleece. From a statement published in 1839, it appears 
that the year previous, 315 breeding ewes of this flock 
gave an average of 4 lbs. 10 oz., and 122 yearling ewes 
an average of 6 lbs. 1 oz. of wool per head, « washed 
clean on the sheep's back." 

We have not seen Mr. Jewett*s imported sheep, but 
from the reputation of the flock from which they were 
taken, we think there is no doubt that they will prove 
valuable to the country. 

@t^ Several of the newspapers have mentioned the 
mysterious disappearance of Benj. P. Johnson, Esq., 
ex-president of the New-York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety. He left home on business at Newburgh and New- 
York, about the first of April; but no intelligence has 
been received concerning him since his arrival at the 
city of New- York, and but little doubt is now enter- 
tained that some fatal catastrophe has befallen him. He 
had long maintained the character of an upright and 
honorable man, and had filled with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to the public, several important situa- 
tions of trust. There was a report, some time since, 
that his body had been found in the river at New- York, 
but «uch was not the case ; and we have great reason to 
fear, so long a period has now elapsed, that his fate, 
like that of the late Chancellor Lansing, who was 
seen in New-York for the last time some years since, 
will never be disclosed. 

Apples withoitt Blossoms. — E. Haxtun, Esq., 
member of Assembly from Dutchess county, informed 
us a short time since that an appletree was standing on 
his father's farm in Beekman, which, without ever hav- 
ing had a blossom on it, produced apples! At the time 
the other trees in the vicinity of this tree were in blos- 
som, Mr. Haxtun took some twigs from the one we 
have mentioned, which he has kindly left with us. On 
examination, we find the petals of the flower only want- 
ing — the fructifying organs, (stamens and pistils,) seem 
as well developed as in ordinary blossoms. The defi- 
ciency spoken of, gives to the tree the appearance of 
being destitute of blossoms. We have never before 
known a defect of this kind in an apple tree, though we 
cannot say that it would necessarily afleot the produc- 
tion of fruit. Mr. Haxtun stated that the tree bears 
quite regularly ; that the fruit, which ripens in the fall, 
is good. 

Propagating Oysters. — Mr. J. D. Jones, of North 
Carolina, wishes some information in relation to this 
subject, and to his request we also join our own. Will 
not some of our friends favor us with an article descri- 
bing the best mode of producing this animal, which 
though reckoned low in the scale o feeing, is deservedly 
ranked high in the scale of etctUentt* 

Prospects of the Wheat Crop. — Accounts from 
nearly all parts of the country represent the wheat crop 
as very promising. In the best wheat districtsiof Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, the only fear in re- 
ganl to it is said to be its great rankness, in some cases, 
which may be followed by rust. We have heard of 
but little injury from the fly, but a letter received from 
Thos. Hancock, dated Burlington, N. J., May 18th, 
states that considerable ilanger had been done by the 
insect in that neighborhood. 

« The last or the Mohecans." — We learn that 
the horse Bulrush or ChHsea Morgan, the last of the 
progeny of the fii-st or <* Old Morgan " horse, is deail. 
This animal which has several times been mentioned 
in the Cultivator, belonged to Mr. Frederick A. 
WiER, of Walpole, N. H., who it will be recollected, 
has furnished many valuable facts in regard to the ori- 
gin and history of the Morgan race of horses. 
The Chelsea Morgan was foaled in 1816, consequently 
was thirty years old at the time of his death For the 
benefit of the public we will mention that Mr. Wier 
has supplied the place of the horse whose death is here 
mentioned, with one of the Morgan fiunily, called the 
Gifoui horse, a son of the celebrated Woodbury Mor- 
gan. We are informed that persons who recollect the 
old Morgau horse, (particulaily Justin Morgan Esq. of 



Woodstock, Vt.) consider the Gifford horse to 
ble him more closely in shape and character than any 
of that stock they have seen. The last named horse 
has stood for the last fifteen years mostly in Bethel, Vt., 
in which vicinity, and in all places where known, his 
progeny are held in high repute as roadsters. 

Profitable Hens. — Charles W. Greene, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., from 45 hens, had 41 dozen eggs, in Janu- 
ary last, and 26| dozen the first 16 days of February. 
He keeps his hens warm in a well lighted house, 
facing the south, the front being made of glass, like a 
green-house* The eggs sold for 30 to 38 cents per 
dozen. 

Black and white Paints. — Tools, wagons, &e. 
painted black, absorb the sun's rays, become hot, and 
warp and crack. Painted white they reflect, and do not 
absorb the rays, and consequently do not become hot, 
and they remain uninjured by warping. Hence all 
wooden articles should be painted of some light color. 

To STOP A RUNAWAY HORSE. — If On horscback, throw 
your bridle reins round his neck if possible, to choke 
him, o r choke him with your arms, and he must 
stop. If In a wagon, and running away is feared, pro- 
vide a strong cord with a sliding -noose placed round 
his neck; if he runs, draw the cord forcibly; he if 
choked and stops instantly. 

Potatoes. — " The long red wants a long summer, 
and when it is fully ripe it takes the lead among good 
potatoes." — Mass. Ploughman, 

This agrees with our experience. The potato allu- 
ded to is variously named. La Plata red, Spanish, or Me- 
rino, long red, &c. It came to this country some forty 
years since, from the river La Plata, in South America. 
It is the hardiest potato we ever knew — has the great- 
est constitutional stamina, and will beat the once boast' 
ed Rohan in productiveness, as we have several times 
proved by planting them side by side; giving an equal 
quantity of ground to each. Animals, from rats to cat- 
tle, are more fond of it than of any other kind. Plant 
it only in warm loamy (not sandy or gravelly) soil, so 
that it may get fully ripCy and from March to July 
there is no potato superior to it for the table. 

Milk of Carnivora. — The French chemist Dumas, 
has been engaged lately in chemical examinations of 
the milk of carnivorous animals. He fed dogs wholly 
on flesh, and on subjecting their milk to analysis, ascer- 
tained that no sugar was present, nor could a trace of 
butyric acid be detected after the dogs had been thus 
fed for fifteen days. But if the dogs were fed on fari- 
naceous food, sugar as well as butyric acid was found. 

Productive Cows. — Henry Creesy took the firrt 
premium of the Essex Co. (Mass.) Ag, Society /or a 
<< native" cow, which from the 21st of May to 21st Sep- 
tember, gave 4,817 lbs. 4 oz. of milk; 19 lbs. of milk 
was ascertained by trial to yield on an average one lb. 
of butter, which makes the milk equivalent to 2o3 lbs. 
of butter for the four months. Her keeping is stated to 
have been grass-feed, with the exception of seven 
weeks, when she had two quarts of shorts per day. 

'Wm. Averill took the second premium at the same 
time, for a « native " cow which in four months, from 
20th May, 1845, gave 4,375 lbs. milk, which milk 
yielded by actual manufacture, 211 lbs. 2 oz. butter. 
Her keeping was grass-feed with the addition, during 
the drouth and shortness of feed, for five or six weeks, 
of one quart of Indian meal and one quart of rye-meal, 
mixed together, per day. 



GOOD Fias. 



A correspondent of the English Agricultond 6a^ 
zette, gives the weight of three pigs of one litter, a 
cross between sows of the large Tam worth breed, and a 
boar of Lord Howe's swell breed. One of them, killed 
at seven months old, weighed 240 pounds; another kil- 
led at eight months, 200 pounds; and a third, fattened 
by a cottager killed at eight months and a Csw days 
old, weighed 376 pounds. 
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New- York State. — The meeting^ of the Executive 
Ck>inmittee for last month, was held at Auburn, on the 
14th% We were unable to be present, but learn that 
there was a good attendance of the members, and that 
a spirit waft manifested which promises well for the 
next exhibition. The judges, to award the premiums, 
were appointed, and the arrangements necessary for 
the Fair made, so far as they could be at this early day. 

Madison County. — The Agricultural Society of this 
county holds its next Fair at the yillage of Eaton^ on 
the 22d and 23d days of September next. We perceive 
by their bills, that the Society offers, in premiums, no 
len than ^Air/y-nx copies of the Cultivator for 1847. 

Jeffeeson County. — The Fair of the Jefferson Co. 
Ag". Society, is also to be holden on the 22d and 23d 
of September. Address to be delivered by J. B. Nott. 
This society offers ten volumes of the Cultivator In pre- 
miums. 

Dutchess Co. — Fair to be held at Washington Hoi- 
low, 7th and 8th of October. 

MoNTOoMEEY Co. — Fair to be held at Amsterdam in 
October. 

Litchfield Co. Ct. — ^Exhibition at Litchfield, Sep- 
tember 23, and 24. 

WiNDSoE County, Vt. — First Fair to be held at 
Woodstock, Oct. 1. 

NBW FUBLEOATIONa 



TeANS ACTIONS or THE N. Y. STATE AOEI CULTURAL 

Society foe 1845. — This volume, being the fifth issued 
by the Society, contains an unusual number of valuable 
articles. Such in particular are the Prize Essays on 
Science and Agriculture, Irrigration, Culture and Manu- 
facture of Silk, Rot in PoUtoes; also the Report of the 
Committee on Farms, with statements of the Competi- 
tors, an article on Farm -Houses, the Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of the State, and an Blsaay on the Potato Disease 
in Scotland, by John P. Norton. Two of these arti- 
cles, — ^viz : the one on Fann Houses, by A. J. Down- 
ing, and the sulnmary of the statistics, by S. S. Ran- 
dall, — we copy into this number, believing that the 
readers of the Cultivator will be pleased to peruse 
them. 

Ameeican Jouenal of Science and Aet. — We 
have received the number of this excellent periodical 
for May. It contains, as usual, many interesting origi- 
nal articles on various subjects, besides several pages of 
miscellaneous scientific intelligence. Conducted by 
Professor Silliman, B. Siluman, Jr., James D .Dana. 
Terms, $5 per annum — ^published every second month, 
at New-Haven. 

Quaeterly Jouenal of Aoeicultueb and Sci- 
SNCE. — ^We have received the number for April, May, 
and June. Among other valuable articles, we notice 
particularly, one on the Agricultural Qeology of Onon- 
daga county, by Professor £mmons — one on the sponta- 
neous changes which Organised Matter undergoes when 
exposed to the action of Chemical and Physical Forces, 
by the same author — structure of Granite Mountains — 
Notes on Natural History, &c. 



WASTE LAND IN IBSLAND. 



The idea seems quite prevalent in this country that 
the miseries of the Irish population, are owing to the 
number of inhabitants being too great for the extent of 
territory. From the statistical returns, it appears that 
the population of Ireland is not now as great in propor- 
tion to the means of subsistence, or the production of 
food, as it was at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Improvements in agriculture have made very con- 
siderable progress on that Island within a few years; 
many acres of waste land have been reclaimed^ and the 
production of other lands increased. But there is still ,, 
a large quantity of waste land which is susceptible of II 



cultivation — not less, according to the government re 
porU, than 5,000,000 acres. 

Some years since, an association was formed under 
the name of the Irish Waste Land Improvement Soci- 
ety. From a notice of the fourth report of this society, 
which we find in the English Agricultural Gazette, 
it appears that several thousand acres of these lands 
have been brought into cultivation under the auspices of 
this society, and now furnish support to three thousand 
inhabitants. « They are now,*' says the account "pur- 
suing their wonted avocations in order and peace, in 
the midst of the distress and consequent recklessness 
prevalent around them, with* employment secured to 
them during the approaching trying season, and with 
every prospect of a supply of wholesome food for their 
support until the coming harvest." 

If the Irish population could be employed and sup- 
ported in bringing into cultivation their waste and un- 
productive lands, not only would their present mise- 
ries be alleviated, but an eflectual safeguard would be 
provided against fiiture scarcity and suffering. To this 
endi therefore, the Society mentioned is directing its 
efforts, and so far with very encouraging success and £s- 
vorable prospects. Parliament has moved in the case, 
and has removed the principal legal difficulties which 
have heretofore obstructed improvement; so that in the 
language of the editor of the Agricultural Gazette, '< it 
appears that there is hardly any country where the in- 
vestment of capital in farming should pay so well as in 
Ireland." 



BEABINa OALVSSk 
...... 

Mr. Buckminster, the editor of the Massachusetts 
Plowman thinks — <' a cow that makes a fat calf, must 
be presumed to give richer milk than a cow which 
makes a lean calf." A correspondent of the Plowman, 
LovETT Peters, Esq., of Westboro, Mass., disagrees 
with the editor. Mr. P. says — ** As a general rule, it 
is no evidence that a cow which makes a fat calf is a 
good one for butter. Some of the best cows I ever 
owned never made fat calves; and those which gave 
poor milk for butter, if enough of it, made fiat calves. 
It has been uniformly so." 

In reference to the above, we would remark that the 
experience of several years, both in rearing and fatten- 
ing calves for veal, has induced us to form nearly the 
same conclusions as Mr. Peters seems to have arrived 
at. Our best cows for butter have not made as fiit 
calves at from four to six weeks old, as some whose 
milk was less rich. The reason probably is, that a 
large proportion of oleaginous matter is not adapted to 
the digestive organs of the calf at that early age. The 
milk of cows which are not so good for butter, may 
contain more caseine, or the substance of which cheese 
is formed, and as this is a nitrogenized substance, che- 
mistry would teach that it would more tend to dcvelope 
the muscular tissues. This may account in part for the 
more rapid growth of calves fed on such milk ; though 
we have not only fonnd them to grow better, but to be 
actually fatter at the age we have mentioned, than when 
fed on milk which was very rich in oil. 

Selecting cows which give eich milk. — ^In the 
communication of Mr. Petees abovementioned, he 
observes that he has discovered " a certain something 
which is a sure indication of the quality of the milk a 
cow will give. He says — "I am so certain of this, 
that I venture to assert that, I can go into a stock of 
ten cows, when they are in milk, and if there is one in 
the lot which gives richer milk than any other, I can 
find her, and without miiking her. And so if any one 
gives poorer milk than any other. I suppose you will 
say this is all imagination, but depend on it, it is not so." 

Query. — ^Has this <' certain something" which indi- 
cates the quality of the milk anything to do with the 
direction in which the hair grows? 

Diarbhiea in Calves. — Two table-spoonsful of 
ground allspice, iu three gills of boiling water, given 
once in two hours, will speedily effect a cure. 
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PAIGES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, May 19, 1846. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Mobile per lb., eialOic— Upland 
6^09 cts. 
BUTTER—Goshen, per lb , 15a90c.— Dairy, llalS^— Store, 7aO. 
CHEESE^-Per lb., 74a8ic. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl , 94 62a$4.7&— Ohio, via. canal, 
$4. 56a$4. 46— Michigan, 94. 50a«4. 62— Orleans. •4.31a94.37. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Genesee, per bushel, $1.06aSl.l3^Illinoi8, 
90a96 cts.— Rye, per 56 lbs , 6aa68c.— Com, per 56 lbs , a9a6dc — 
—Barley, 69a64— Oals, 44o45c 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, $210— American water-rotted, 
•l30a818&-Hlew-rotted, •SOoSlUO— ManiUa 91SSa«140. 
HAM^per lb., 7a8 cls. ^ 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., 97.50a98.25— Prime, $5,000^5.50- 
Bmoked beef, per lb., 6a6^ eta. 
LARD— 6ja7^c. per lb. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., $11.37a$11.50-prime. 90.00a$9.50. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., 23a7c— Virginia, ajaeic. 
WOOL— <Boeton prices.) May 13: 

Prime or Soxun fleeces, washed per lb.* 40a41 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, 37a38 *' 

*' three-fourths blood fleeces, 32033 *' 

" half blood do 30a31 '* 

" one- fourth blood and common, 27a29 .** 



DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE, 

rpHE sabscriber has on his farm near this city, more stock than 
•■> he needs, and will sell two two years old. and two yeariinff 
heifers, one yearling bull, and four spring calves. The prica of 
the latter will be from $50 to $75 when about 3 months old, and 
the price of the yearlings and two years old, from $100 to $125. 

This vonng stock was got by the prize bulls Duke of Welling- 
ton, and prize bull Meteor : both possessing the blood of the slock 
CMf the celebrated breeder, Thomas Bates^ Eaq., Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. The stock is out ot first rate milkmg Durham cows, and 
will carry its own recommendation. GEO. VAJL. 

Troy, June In, 1846—21. 

* .III! 

THE GENUINE WARREN PATENT (latest im- 
pbovbd) HORSE-POWER AND TCUIESHING 

MACHINES. 

>pHESE BCachines are now so eztenaiTely known that it may 
*■ seem superfluous to say more to the public concerning them. 
Swt OS a very important improvement has been added this season, 
it is deemed proper justice to give notice of the same. 

The two-horse machines are i»roved beyond question to be su- 
perior to any others known for the price — and now fully bear the 
warrant of giving entire and certain satisfaction in the following 
important particmars, viz : " Ihat they are simple in construction, 
strong, durable., and not liabie to break or get out of order ; that they 
are safe and efficient in per/ormanee, threshing by the aid of two 
horses or oxen., and two men and a boy, 15 bushels of wheat, or 
30 of oats per hour, in a thorough manner, and that they are easily 
fortable in cm ordinary wa^nT*^ 

Price for the Power and Thresher, only $75 at retail. 

J. PLANT, sole proprietor, 

June 1— It. No. 5 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 

GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 

THE subscriber will oflfer for sale his stud of the choicest Mor- 
gan stock on advantageous terms, to those who may wish to 
grow profitable, enduring, high-priced horses, consisting of the 
tollowiug horses, viz : Flint Morgan and Sherman Morgan, Jr. 
Both were sired by old Sherman Morgan, the most distinguished 
horse of his times, and are not second as stock horses to anv of this 
far famed race. Flint Morgan, I bought of Jonas Flint, £sq., of 
St. Johnsbury. Caledonia county, Vt., and Sherman Morgan, Jr., 
I bought of John Buckminster, Esq., of Danville, Vl., there raised 
and known as the Blanchard colt, to which places persons are 
referred for their pedigrees and merito, as well as to testimonials 
m my possession ; also to the counties of Straflbrd, Canol, Bel- 
knap, N. H., where their stock is highly approved and extensively 
known. Also, four breeding mares of this inestimable blood, viz : 
Dolly, Kate. Fanny, and Adaline. and all of which were sired by 
old Sherman Morgan, and are believed in foal. Their blood, pow- 
er, and appearance, together with their stock already produced, 
favorably recommend them as breeders. Also, colts and fillies or 
various ares, mav be seen at the stable of the* subscriber ; all of 
which will be sold collectively or separately to suit applicants. 

JOHN BELLOWS. 
Lancaster, Cooa Co., N. H., May 1, 1846-n3L 

100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE subscribers have on hand an elegant assortment of Cast 
Siteel Hoes, highly polished, and finished in the best maimer. 
Among them 50 dozen made by Henry Tower, of Milbury, Mass., 
of four or five diflTerent numbers and prices. Also several other 
kinds of neck and eye hoes. Merchants and others dealing in 
hoes are invited to examine them. E. COMSTOCK Sc Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehouse, March 1, 1346. 

GUANO, 

BY the ton or hundred, or in smaller quaniitics, at 23 Dean-«t. 
E. COMSTOCK ^ Co , Albany Ag. Warehouse. 



UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
191 Front-street (up ataira,) New- York. 

fpHE subscribers having in connection with their manufactory 
'*• opened a warehouse ai* above, respectfully solicit the atten- 
tion of farmers and dealers in agricultural imj^ements, who will 
find it to their mterest to call and examiae before purchasing^ 
our extensive assortment of PLOWS, of the n.o8t approved pat- 
terns, made up in the best manner, and of superior matenala, 
with castings for the various plows in use. Also 
Straw Cutters, Road Scrapers, 

Fan Mills. Ox Yokes and Bows, 

Com Shellera, Forks, Bakes, 

Cora and CobCmihers, Hoes, 
Corn Mills, Scythes, Snathes, 

Horse Powers, Shovels, Spadca, 

Thresher*, Churns, Whaelbarrows, 

HarroMTs, Whiffletrees, 

Cultivators, Neck Yokes, 

Ox and TVace chains, Slc., tec, Ac. 
With an assortment of Trucks, Sugar-miU<s Mill Gearing, Seg- 
ments, Ac, all of which are oflfered Tor sale at the lowest prices, 
and warranted to be as represented. 

TRIMBLE A WATERMAN, 
U. S. Ag. Warehouse, 190 Front-st, (up stairs,! N. Y. 
Mannfaeiory 509 and 504 Waicr.-0t. 
May l--2t. 

LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufactured by E. Comstock ^ COf, Mbany Jg. 

WarehonsC' 

THE aborve drill whh several valuable improrements, making' 
it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for da- 
livery early in Anril. In this drill are combined the qualities of 
the ordinal machines, enabling it to plant all the small seeds, to- 
gether with carrots, parsnios, beets, peas, cora, beans, cotton, 
hemp, and indeed nearly all crops grown in drills. It is sim- 
ple, and not likely to require repairs tor a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy,) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for using in a garden 
or for short rows. Retail price $12.00. To dealers a liberal 
discount will be made. E. COMSTOCK A Co. 
April 1. 

FOR SALE AT D. O. PROUTyS AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

1944 Market-street, FkUadelphia. 

EVERY variety of Agricultural and Horticultural ImpIementB 
in general use, of the most approved patterns and auterior 
workmanship, at extremely low prices- A full snpnly of Iroatv 
A Mears' Centre Draft, Self-Sharpening, Right ana jLefX Hand, 
Sub-Soil and Side Hill, Wheel and Swing Plows, with points and 
shares so strong and thoroughly pm-ified and hardened, that one 
hundred acres of land have often been plowed with a single set, at 
an expense of 50 to 62 cents. These plows are construct^] of the 
best materials, and the highest finish, and for ease of draught and 
management, the facility with which their points and shares are 
turned and sharpened their eradication of weeds and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, tliey stand unrivalled in the market. They 
are warranted to work in any soil, and to give nerfect satisfaction 
after fair trial, or they may be returned, when tne purchase money 
will be refunded. 

AgrieuUureU, HortieuUural, and Flower Seeds in great Tsiiety. 
raised expressly for this establishment by careful and experieaoea 
seed growers, and warranted. 

May 1— 2t. „_ 

LANGDON'S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 

npHlS useful and highly valuable article may be had of E. 
^ Comstock & Co., at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean-«t. 
Two sizes— one for $7, and the other for ^6. 

JUST PUBLISHED— Phi CE 50 Cents. 

THE FRUIT CULTURIST, containing Directions for Raising 
Young Trees in the Nursery, and for the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden. By J. J. Thomas. Illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the office of " The VvhriwA* 
Toa," Albany, and by M. H. NEWMAN, 

Bookseller, 199 Broadway, New- York. 

Notices of the Fruit CulturUt. 

" This is a veiy valuable work. It contains full directions for 
the cultivation of all the varieties of fruit grown in this country, 
and will be an invaluaUe aid to the orchardist and gardener.''— 
Roth. Dem. 

*•*■ This is a new and valaaUo work just issued from the New- 
York press, by our fellow-citizen, Joun J. Thomas, of Macedoa. 
It is a convenient manual for the orchardist ani fruit gardener, 
being adapted to the climate of the northern states, and riionld be 
in the hands of every man interested in these subjects."— Wayne 
Sentinel. 

'■'■ We hail with real pleasure the appearance of this little work. 
It is a book " for the million," and just what is wanted by the 
multitude of persons who have a desire to cultivate fine fruits, and 
feel the need of knowledge on the subject, but cannot w^eJl adfoid 
to purchase Downing's admirable book."— OAio Cult. 
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PATENT PREMIUM PAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT ft Co., nill conlinne lo muiuftciun: iha ceie- 
. b™ndIra»ro™lPiiienlF8ii-MiLli,8lllieolc] ilaiid, Junclion 
Rem. Co., N, V. Thrw milH hBve taken Ihe JI'JI ytm-um u 
the Mliniinir pi oce. -New- York Stsw F^ «' *• '"^u™"; 

UieHjnLll.nirp8«»nylhiDgo(ihe kind '"". ''"'['i^|",„^" J^ 

m'^» loiu^iafBOIure Orain Cradlci of Ihe vsry benqu^ity, 

TUeT lie foi Mle n hcioiy price*, «i ihe followin| place!:— 
A. B. AUen'i, ISJ Wnet-«., Naw-Yort i 

D. L. ClKWBB'l. »1 " 

E. ComuiKk A Co.'a, Albur 1 

Vi-ul^"w^^M«h"ii<^iivill«, Smttw. Co., N- Y. 

AJI orden Ihinlil'ullr leceiTed ind punelnaUr illsudni to. All 
KiodideLivetedat iW. N, Y., fteaof chMp:. .. „ 

*^ i. T. GRANT, kCo., JnncUon P. &„ Rem. Ci>.,N. Y. 



PROUTY k MEARS, BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED, hiehlt anpiovBd, and gowiualled CENTER 
DRAFT PREMIUM PtOWS— for nit at Iheir vie ogwuj', 
JOHN MATHER A Co.'I 
Aericullural WnrtbouM, IM Frtun-U,, near Fulton, NEVr-Yorli. 
The .ubtcrilKni bate iun receivrf a laige BMnnirfiil of Prnoty 
A Mc»i'« celebiwed and Kighl, imptoval CENTEK DRAFT 

Se c^t'v'ofNewV^ wo invite Qw public to oaU and eiamine 

■yror»al«plow»o''ouiownipanufacliiie, and all olbtra 
llowiDgiaalirtofpticearfMiiMof the plowa muiilke- 
1, WDRwurpMcm, •!« 



TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 

PUBLISHED on Ifae fir»i day of April, IMS, a Tiealise on Milch 

cov Jui'^iTe'may^be'iicrlinilel)' determined byobirrviiig Nani- 

willconiiumlogiveMUk, *c..Ac. ByM.Fmsci. Guiwi., of 
Libonie, Ffoncf. Tnuiilated for the Farmera' Ijlirary, from tbe 
French, bj N. P. Tam, Em , late U. S. Contul al Havana, 
with Inuoductory Reinuki and ObKrvaiiuni «i iha 



C7- Price for iinile copiM, neatly done op in paper covers 371 
ctnu. FuU bound mcloih and Ictiercdjflai cent., Tlie mual dia- 
count lo BooliKllers, Acenn. Couiiiry Merohanw, and F«dilc™. 

Fannen dirtmBhoot tbe t'nited Slalei may receive the worlj 
Uirough ihe moili The po«age on each copy *'!].'" ^JJLI 

eaH on ^'""Qjj^gj^y ^McELRATH, Pobli.heia, 

April 1— a Tribnne Buildingi, Naw-York. 



fX anabl'iil^ Ihe .uperiorily of diis over all odier Sheller. fo 
hai^ powtr- For docription, engraving, Ac, tee (.uliivaio. fo 
p.hiuan' oaie 80. Retail price a 10, with b liberal diacouut • 
S^^e. E. COMSTOCK A Co. 



CaainMlofll AeWoreenerPloiigtu, ilcanlaperponnd. 
We likewiw b»vo (tor tale Iha mofl uneniivo «™oruiiem of J 

riciAiiRil ImfitrntnU ever offer-^ ■" '!"■ ••'<' nio" of which ■ 

Hw and highly iinptored puw 

Piiu' CoT^ and Cob Cntgher, 



moH of ivhii 



Com Sbenen of all kmdi, 
BorH Powen " 
T^nifeing Maehinea 



1 W> Prem. FaB-Milla, 

Biore Track*, Wheelbamwa, 
Mule Wagpw, As.. Ac., 



;aitinn of al 
JR ACo., 

lBSP«.n,-B.,N.V- 

N. B. ftm™ jiT /«("*'•»- AnT peraon offeruig plomi to 
Hla, and reweaentina them lo be of our rnanufactnriog wiiDoui ine 
(nUnaB«"J. MAVHBHA Co," ou the nKnildbow<i and beiic 
0flheplowi,ar8imllT<>faA(« TOr.j«Bili~. •" '"',1*™ (^ 
the eily and coiintyofl«ew. York iMUie fenuiDi artiole for Mle 
l« «HiAna. Aoril 1— tf in J. M. «l.u. 



road 'from' Manfordio Norlhsmplon, via Wenfield. along which • 
w^'l^idfbe^-iiylirabtred. It is boused on one .id e by iha 



cherries, peaobcs, Ac. A ran of the land i> oTiuperior qnality, 
and on almojl every Inl ii living water. 

Tariffville, a larg mannladluring village, leven milei dinan^ 
alToidt a ready martel ftir wood and every kiM of produce, raiaai 
on a farm. Tbia i. one of ibe mott valuable and 
tionfl in the cDiiniry 

Sonlhwick, Maish 1, ia«.— W 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
BuEzra WKtman, Jr., 55 UgU-Ortet, BcUimor*. 

THE pioprieior of lhi> eaiabliabmenl ii Ihs aole agent in Bahi- 
itTorearKl viclniiy. Ibr the lale of the following «» and nUiia- 



Suly and Meaia' Cenlte Draft Flow, 
nvey'a Premium Slraw Culler. 
, T.Grani*Co.'.PreniiuniF.n-Mdl, 
Douglav' Pfomium I^mlp^ which are 
vent (Veeling in Ihe ""lJ"'°'j'^!^?';; . 



Togelher wiiba general aworuoenl of (hell 
Bf ngrictUimal «n[«emeBU, eooHanlly on bar 



DURHAM BULL FDR BALE. 

TlTir luhHriber (noi having mfficienl mo fbr faim,) olliara for 
^e hTimponed, Ihoroagh bred Durlwm BuU, ■'^Prince Al- 
^Ht'i^ five yean old-a roan, of mediuin «i» r^owl in lemier, 
and eaiilT manaited. For a portrait and dcKriptionoTihii Soil, aee 
iht AuaiMl number of iba Cultivalor, and fiir hia pedipee >ee iha 
Briiirfi'Hc.d Book. vol. iv,, page 38!!. Ui. aire wa* Uie calebralad 
bull." Sir TbnmatFairfai?' - ., , . .. „ t _ 

1 f nM preriouilr lold, i.e will be offered forwle al Ibe nen ahow 
n#.haNiw-York State AgricoUural Society. 

Uiien on iho (ubjcci mnj be addretied «. th* anlmnbOT M 
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ROGERS' PATENT STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 

'FHE Cultivator is to a great extent superseding the use of the 
•■■ plow and harrow especially for working summer-fallows. See., 
where complete pulverization is necessarv. Its use has become 
very general in Western New- York, and has been attended with 
great advantages. Steel teeth maybe had in any quantity of the 
nndersi^ied at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. Price for a 
sett of nine teeth, ^5.00. 
To manufacturers and dealers a liberal discoimt. 

£. COMSTOCK A Co., 23 Dean st. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

THE following Agricultural Machines are particularly recom- 
mended to extensive Planters for great capacity, strength, 
durability, and performance. From our experience in their manu- 
facture, and success attending sales of them the last ten years, we 
can safely recommend them to be equal, if not superior to other 
aimilar Machines made in this country, viz : 

Lever Horse Powers, for 2 horses, with strength sufficient 

for draught for eight, 9150 

Lever Horse Powers, for 2 to 6 horses, lOO 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, No 1, 75 

Do. do. do. do No. 2, 100 

Driving Leather Bands 8 to 10 

Threshing Machine, with 20 inch cylinder, 40 

Do. do. do. ao do qO 

Goldsborough Com Sheller and Htisking Machine, very sim- 
ple and excellent^ 40 

Pettigrew N. Candina Com Sheller, gO 

Corn and Cob Crnsheis, 30 

Cora Mills, for grinding fine or coarse meal, '. 40 

Wheat Fans, (Rice's Patent,) 25 to 90 

Do. do. Watkin's extra, ,,... 45 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, for cutting straw, hay, cora-soUks, 

Ac, (the medium size,) price, 80 to 40 

Cyltndrical ever cutting, 14 to 20 

Hand Com Shellers, 12 to 14 

Also, plows of most approved construction, harrows, cultivators, 
rrain cradles, and every variety of Farming and Garden Tools. 
Field and Garden Seeds, an extensive assortment. 

tt^ See Catalogue for particulnr*. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr., ft Co., BaUmore. 
June 1, IdlO.— 21. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

fpHE proprietors of the above establishment tender their tbanks 
'*• to those who have so liberally patronized tbem during the first 
itjx mouths of their business in Albany, and would respectfully an- 
nounce to all who desire to encourage the manufacture and sale 
of improved implements and pure seeds, that their arrangements 
for future busiiittss are such as to afford the assurance that alimwi 
any ai . .'le belonging to the agricultural trade can be furnished oo 
the best terms. 

We continue to give especial attention to the sale of IMPROV- 
ED PLOWS, and flatter ourselves that our assortment is folly 
equal, in point of stymie and finish, and particularly in their adapta- 
tation to different soils, and to all kinds of work, to any other 
establishment in this country. We have constautlv on hand all 
sizesof the Worcester, Centre Draft, and Diamond plows; Sub- 
soil plows, ftc. Also Langdon's Cultivator Plow, and a good 
stock of Cultivators, G^ddes" Harro¥^. ftc. 

Lewis' Seed Planter is manufactured expressly for us, and /Vom 
a thorough trial this spring we think it altogether the best in use. 
It will plant all kinds of seeds at any required distance, and is not 
liable to get out of order. Price, at retail, $15. 

Haying tools, such as scythes. Snaths, Forks, Quinnebang and 
Cummington Scythe Stones, Horse and Hand Rakes, &.c., at 
wholesale and retail. Merchants are invited to examine our as- 
sortment. 

Ames' Shovels and Spades, by the dosen as low as they can be 
had in N. Y.^— A great assortment of Hoes of all sorts and prices. 

Garden tools of every d|^scription, both common and extra finish. 
Pnminff tools of all sons, budding knives, caterpillar brushes, &c., 
&c. Dairy furaiture, such as Churns, Tubs, Pails, and Butter 
Ladles; measures m all sizes both iron-bound and common; 
Scoop Shovels, and a general assortment of wooden ware. Mott's 
Agricultural Furnaces, from one-half barrel to four barrels. Well 
and Cistern Pumps, a su^rior article. Wheelbarrows of differ- 
ent sizes and prices, furnished cheap to contractors and others. 

Grant's Fan-Mills, four sizes, Warren's Root Cutters, Hovey's 
Straw Cutters, Burrall's Com Shellern. with nearly all the im- 
proved machines of the day. Ox Yokes and Bows, Tie-up chains, 
Halter, Trace, and draA chains. Bar pins, (a new article,) Rein 
Snaps, Ox Balls, Cattle and Horse Cards, Curry Combs, and 
Horse Brushes. 

Guano, by Uie ton, hnndred, or smaller quantity. 

SEEDS of every kind and best qualitv always for sale. We 
would just now cul attention to our stpck of tumep seed, embrac- 
ing a recent importation of Ruta-Baga, Strap Leaf. Flat Datch, 
Flat Field, English Norfolk, Yellow Malta, Yellow Scotch, 
White Globe, Early Garden Stone. &c., &c. Sugar Beet, Car- 
rot, and all otoer seeds, still on hana. Orders are respectfully so- 
licited. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

June 1, 1846. 

VALUABLE FARM ON STATEN ISLAND FOR 

SALE. 

THE wall known farm of the late Samuel Akerly, M. D., situa- 
ted on the South side of Staten Island, in the town of Sontb- 
field. Richmond county, in conse<^uence of the decease of its lata 
ovmer, is now for sale. It contains 125 acres, 25 of which are 
woodlandl ; is in a high state of cultivation, and well stocked with 
a variety of fruit trees. The house has been recently enlaived--is 
ample and commodious ; the barns are new, and the tarm ia 
in good fence. It has a wide front to the water nn a bay which 
abounds with the best kind of salt water fish, also with clams and 
oysters, all easilv procured fresh from their native element. The 
experience of a long course of years, for the main part of ths dwell- 
ing house has stood for more than a century, has demonatraied 
that the situation is perfectly healthful. 

The late owner. Dr. Akerly, died in Jul^ last ; be had cnltiva- 
ted the farm for a number of years with great assiduity aui 
care, keeping a daily and most minute register of the precse 
amount of labor and cultivation bestowea nn each field? and 
noting many important observations which would be highly in- 
strucuve and useful to the Aiture owner. The purchaser may 
be furnished with a copy of this diary. 

The site of this farm is extremely beautiful—the approach to it 
from the main road is a private road of about half a mile in length, 
running mostly through a piece of woodland, consisting of youar 
timber of vigorous growth. After the visitor has travelled on this 
road about one-third of a mile, there opens upon him a promect 
which takes in the low land, comprising the cultivated part of 
the farm— tlie placid and bright bay which separates Staten 
Island from Monmouth county, N. J.,— the highlands of Neveisink, 
with the two lighthouses erected thereon— the lighthouses on ana 
near Sandy Hook, together with the one at Prince's Bay, inclDdimr 
the west end of Long Island. All the vessels employed in tS 
commerce of New-York with foreign countries may be seen 
as they come in and depart, from the dwelling house and several 
other points on the farm. 

The late owner. Dr. Akeriy, who was bora and educated in this 
city, after extensive examination and inquiry for a farm to which 
he might retire, on account of impaired health, selected this spot, 
to which he removed in the year 1839. Here he sought health and 
quiet retirement, and fotmd them, until the day before his decease. 
He became exceedingly attached to the farm as a residence, and 
would have most reluctantly exchanged it for any other reM- 
dence whatever. Such were its attractions that he never left it a 
single day, in winter or summer, but with regret. 

Eor further particulars apply to HIRAM KETCHUM, Execu- 
tor. No. 31 Wall st., or SAAIUEL BOWNE, No. 83 John-street 
July 1, 1-46.— 3t. 
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The New-York Slate AgTiealtiinl Eocielf offereil for 
the year 1S45, three pcemiuma od rarms, under the Tol- 
iDirins > pec ideations I 

"For the best cultiTiteiirarm, of not leu than fifty 
acres, ^elusive □( wooJ-luiil uil waste-land, regard 
betng bail to the quantity >ad quaiity of proiluce, llie 
■nanner and expense of cuUivalioDi and the actual 

Finl PremiuNt $M) 

Second Premiutn, 30 

Tbinl Premium, 20 

A seriea of questJons wai propounded to rhich the 
Claimantg ofpnuninms v-ere required to submit vrtlteii 

The report of the commiltee appointeil lo consider 
the claims and ilatements oOereil to the Society under 
thii heail, embracei a very large amount of valuable in- 
foroiatloD. II was submitled by the Hon. J. P. Seek- 
HAH, and is published in the Socletyl votume of 
Transitclions tat last year. - The rcjiorl slates Ih: 



evcral 



eil ii 



nthe 



queries proposed; lo the authors of three of -which 
the Society"! preminms were awarifed, aod lo the au- 
thors of Ihe remaining six, were awanleil full setts of 
the Truiiaclions. The statements of (he successful 
competitors are published in full, appended to the re- 
port, and an abstract is nimlshed of (he other elate- 
ments, embracing (he moi( important facts which they 
contained. 

We make the following ex(raels from the abslrac( 
ot Ihe alatements furnished by the competitors who did 
rsceive premiums. 

Daniel Oalee, of SnllEran, Madison county, obtains an 
average yield of 55 bu«hels com per acre; sows 3j 
bushels peas to theatre; yield about S6 bnahelsper acre. 
Hit hogi generally weigh about 370 lbs. each. He de- 
stroys the Canada thistle by plowing first in September, 
and Ihen four or five times the succeeding season, and 
■owing wBsat. Hii fences are stone, costing a iloUar 
and-flve cents per rod; stone topped with ceiliir, ninely- 
three cent* per rod; stumps ranged in line aboul forty- 
flve cents per rod; and rail fenceeosting about seventy- 



William Capron, of Macedou, Wayne county, cnlli- 
vales 107 acres — pursues a regular rotation of crops, so 
as 10 come round once is lii years. Pegins wilh tun- 
mer- fallow, followed by wheat; next corn; then t>ar- 
ley, followed by wheat, seeded with clover. Sowi two 
bushels of wheat to the acre; leaves his aummer-lallow, 
after plowing, ready to sow in ridgesi sows and har- 
rowi lengthwise, so as to have the growing wheat ai 
much as possible In drills; sows tarty in September — 
if sown too early, there i* danger of the Hessian By— 
if late, It is liable to rust. Soaks hii wheat in brine, 
and mixes it with slaked lime, oefore sowing; has 
never had any rusty wheat. Wheal crop generally 
averages about 20 bushels per acre — never lets than 20r 
Sows Ihrea bushels barley to the acre; avenfe crop, 
30 bushels lo the aere; manures for com 50 to 60 loads 
to the acre. Sows clover and timothy, from T to lU 
lbs. per acre; meadowt yield about 2i ions to the acre. 
He salt! his hay, one peclt lo theton, ifany way damp — 
if perfectly dry, does not use It. 

N. 6. Wright, of VemoD Centr*, Oseida county, 
thinin the Devoni mixed with the native breeJiare the 
hardiest animals and easiest kept. Seeps 209 sheep; 
bis wool averaging about 3 lbs. per fleece, and sold the 
largest portion for 62 j cents per lb. His hogs alpine 
months, average 390 Ibi. 

Rufus S, Ransom, PerryvJUe, Madison county, ma<le 
the following experiment with potatoes. On one row 
he put on each hill afeaapoonful of plaiter; on the next, 
an equal quantity of lime; and on the third, the same 
quantity of salt. The first row yielUeil 281 lbs.; the 
second 300 lbs. ; and the third 282 Ibt. The fourth row, 
where nothing had been used, yielded 273 lbs., and the 
row immediately before the first, 274 lbs. According 
lo this experiment, the lime would have incAsed the 
product 16 bushels per acre. 

The soil vegetable mould mixed with clay, gravel, 
and a slight proportion of sand; subsoil clay and shaly 
slate. 

The Committee awarded Ihe first premium to George 
GcddeBjOrCamlllns, Onondaga county; the second tn 
William Quel, ofGates, Monroe county, and the third to 
Wm. Gacbutt, of Wheatland, Monroe county. 

In connexion wilh the report, the Commitlee tubmil 
some remarks which we deem of so valuable a charac- 
ter that we transcribe tijem at length 

Thtfinl 
requiri ' " 



"The' 



□f doing it." The answers lo the first branch 
of this satgect are tuch as any ordinary intelligent far- 
mer would make, and which were tolerably well under- 
stood, perhaps enough for practical purposes. Indeed, 
the commiltee found itso; but the second branch of 
inquiry, viz ; " What is the best mode of improving the 
dlBerenl kinds of soil on your brmi" admits of great 
latitude ofremark. Inasmuch as it is universally conceded 
that the different kinds of soil, such as clay, sand, 
gravelly loam, alluvial, or ■ mixture of two er all the 
different varieties, musl, to be profitable, be cullirated 
somewhat differently. 

The committee will not go into this extensive inqui- 
ry. They will lake up only one Imporlant part of it, 
and (liat it the query, " What depth do you plow, ™r I * 
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what effect has deep plowmen had on various aoils and 
crops?'' Upon reading over the seyeral communica- 
tions in answer to this inquiry, and as connected with 
it, the use of the subsoil plow, it will be noticed that 
the general answer is that the seyeral individuals plow 
to the depth of from five to seven inches, in one in- 
stance I believe to twelve; and that all speak In gene- 
ral terms of deep plowing as beneficial, I think without 
on^dissenting voice. Bat it must be observed that in 
no instance does any one give this opinion as the result 
of careiul investigation, founded on a set of experi- 
ments intended, as fiur as can be done, to settle this 
question. They simply state it as a conviction founded 
on general observation. The conclusion drawn is 
probably correct; it is so at least as figur as the observa- 
tion of one of the committee has gone. It is only to 
be wished, from the importanceof the interest involved, 
that the difference in results of produce from shallow 
or deep plowing, wide or narrow furrows, one or re- 
peated plowings, and the plowing up every inch of 
ground, or the leaving half a dozen or more baulks in 
each furrow, had not been oftener or more satis&ctorily 
tested, and the entire fiuming community informeil of 
the result, and thus enabled to make up their minds on 
the best mode, and then adopt it. 

In American filming, it is unfortunate for our inte- 
rests that this subject is yet so imperfectly understood, 
and that upon the community as a mass, the best mode 
has not long since been settled, for we see it practised 
in all its variety, and it appears to at least one of the 
committee that gkalloto furrows have a decided advan- 
tage as to the quantity of land ploweil. But is it rea- 
sonable that if we are to stir the ground at all, it is not 
good sense and good farming too, to stir it deep and stir 
it well? We revolt at the idea of sowing without 
plowing, because the practice has not only been handed 
down from remote antiquity as essential to the growth 
of plants, but not to do it is repugnant to common sense. 
Does not the same good sense tell us that if it is neces- 
sary to loosen the soil imperfectly for the benefit of 
growing plants, it is more useful to do it in the best 
possible manner; to stir every part of it and make it 
H light and loose as possible? By doing so we give to 
the roots of plants a lacility of throwing out their root- 
lets in every direction; we give them a chance of ab- 
lorbing all the Juices that are in the earth intended for 
their benefit, of permitting the air to enter the loose 
•oil, and make it more friable; of aiding the rains and 
dews to penetrate easily and quickly ; and if it is a soil 
that holds water to open the earth to permit it to pass 
off and liot injure the growing plants. These are surely 
benefits that must have fallen under the observation of 
a,very practical fiumer, and every encroachment upon 
kliem has been visited by corresponding loss. In the 
nature of things it must be so, for it is the dictate, not 
only of common sense, but common observation. Are 
not these the data which ought to govern us in the 
practice of this important branch of husbandry ; and 
can any man be a good iarmer without he follows out 
these suggestions? For surely if it is necessary to do it 
at all, it is indispensible to entire success to do it in the 
most perfect manner. We are not generally careful 
enough in the selection of our plows, plowmen and 
teams, for remember all our success as men and citi- 
zens depends mainly upon the manner in which this 
operation of £»ming is carried out. They who do it 
the best must be the roost successful, and those who da 
it most imperfectly the least thrifty. Pur greatest fiiult 
is, we are too much in a hurry with the team, which 
is usually too li^t. It is seldom we stop for baulks or 
to remove ohstaeles, but good fitrming will not allow 
this. Our great object is to mellow the ground per- 
fectly. To do this a baulk must never be made, or if 
made Inailvertently, go back and take it up. We must 
plow deeply if we wish the roots to penetrate deeply, 
and take narrow furrows if we intend to turn the entire 
surface. This is the practice through all the best cul- 
tivated parts of Europe, for a furrow from ten to four- 
teen inches wide is never seen there. From six to 
seven inches is the width of the fujrow slice, and it is 
as uniform as a good tool, a powerful team, and the 



best plowman can make it. The earth is not throwii 
over in masses to remain as compact and adhering an 
the simple turning over without breaking up the soil 
will effect, but the process of plowing pulverizes the 
soil and opens it. Now, is not one such plowing worth 
more to the growing plant than two or three, where 
from twelve to eighteen inch furrows are cut at a slice? 
In the last there -is a mass so large as to remain undis- 
turbed, except simply so fkr as the turning over is con- 
cerned, whilst the other being a smaller quantity wUl 
more naturally fall to pieces. Why do wc snmmer 
fiiUow, but to give the field the benefit of repeated 
plowings, tlras loosening perfectly every pari of it, and 
permitting every particle of earth to be acted on by the 
rains, the dews, and the influence of light and warmth 7 
The effect of all this stirring is observable upon the 
seed put into the ground, for all have observed ikat the 
grain sown in a fUlowed field will germinate several 
days quicker than on one where only one plowing has 
been practised, and the growing plant will maintain itt 
superiority for a long subsequent time. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our figirmers will turn their atten- 
tion to this important subject, and give us the result of 
some well conducted experiments, which will estab- 
lish the difference in product between a well stiired or 
an imperfectly plowed field. Of so much importance 
is this subject regarded in Europe, that experiments are 
there in process of execution to ascertain how far spade 
husbandry as a farming operation will compare with 
that where the plow is used; and as fiur as we are in- 
formed, although the expense is much g^'eater, a cor- 
responding increase of crop has nevertheless uniformly 
been the result. Indeed, the* experimenters have been 
induced to carry out their plans and continue the sys- 
tem. Their more numerous population gives them 
much greater fiicilities than we enjoy, and they have 
established the great practical truth, that a deep and 
perfectly stirred soil is an essential element of a far- 
mer's success. 

No one of our several correspondents upon farm 
management acknowledges the use of the subsoil plow; 
it really appears, to at least one of the committee, that 
to follow the first fiirrow with another team drawing 
the subsoil plow, and farther deepening it firom eight to 
ten inches, whilst it does not bring this soil to the sur- 
face, must be extremely beneficial^ all of our root 
crops, and might be serviceable to com. It opens the 
soil where required, together with the ordinary plow, 
eighteen inches, and thus permits the roots of all plants 
to penetrate deep, at the same time that it lets off any 
superfluous or standing water. Gooil farming mnat 
hereafter require the use of this excellent implement in 
many soils, and the benefits to be derived fh>m it are 
yetto.be more carefully ascertained; but it certainly 
promises to be one of incomparable value to the farmeK 
The sul^ect of plowing is a fruitful theme to descant 
upon for an observing man, fond of the cultivation of 
the earth. But as there are yet many other topics to be 
touched upon, each of great importance to the fannei^ 
the committee will forego any fhrther remark on this 
branch of the subject, but simply will say thkt the plow 
for the last six or eight years has received in its coi^ 
struction such important improvements as will amply 
compensate for all the trouble and expense our stateand 
county fiiirs have ever cost. It is competition that has 
brought them for exhibition hundreds of miles to our 
fairs, and this exhibition and competition have been the 
cause of the improved construction of the instnment. 
One fault now is, that they plow too wide. Bemedy 
that evil and they will compare for execution with any 
plows ever made. 

The next claet of queriet it on the eubUct of manmret, 
(vis.) " How many loads of manure (30 bushels to the 
load) do you usually apply to the acre." « How do 
you manage your manure? is it kept under cover? how 
much do you manufacture? how muoh apply? of whet 
kind? fermented or nnfermented?^' &c., &c. This bouich 
of agriculture is of no less importance than the one 
upon which the committee have already at some length 
commented, and is equally deserving of all the conside- 
ration that the Ihnner can bestow upon this part of his 
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most important vocation. All created things are ao 
oonatitnted that the pei^fect development of one almoft 
necessarily involyes the destruction of Us predecessor. 
This is most emphatically the case with the lon^ list of 
vegetable productions given us by the Almighty. The 
death and decay of the one affords the aliment for the 
growth and development of its successor, and its perfec- 
tion is much aided by the application of the decayed re- 
mains of the former; and the series by carrying out the 
rule instead ^f becoming more and more degenerate, is 
only rendered more vigorous and healthy. Manure^ it 
is generally understood, is the organic remains of what 
has constituted vegetable life. Its application in this 
state to the germinating seedji and quickly absorbing 
roots stimulates the tender plant to put forth all its pow- 
ers for growth and maturi^. That this is a law of 
creation^ is dictated alilce by reading, reflection and 
observation. Men cannot violate this law without loss, 
nor act upon it without remuneration. Such being the 
oase, what then becomes our dutyf Why, to use all 
our efforts to make or gather so much of this valuable 
treasure as we can possibly consume. Not to be con- 
content with the focal discharges of our cattle, col. 
lected in our barn-yards alone, but to use as much time 
as is consistent with our other forming duties in col- 
lecting all else that will contribute to its increase. 
Providence has not stinted us to the use only of one 
kind of manure, bnt in his wise dispensation he has en- 
larged the field from which it may be gathered, almost 
" ad infinitum,*' and made the supply almost exhaust- 
less. Indeed, he has done more; he has maile the sup- 
ply the more abundant, the greater the demand, leaving 
it to the industry of man alone to make it commensu- 
rate to his wants. Within a few years the substances 
used for it have increased to a great extent, and instead 
of being confined now only to the* supply of the barn- 
yard, it shows us in its catalogue quite an extended va- 
riety. But the great source of dependence for the far- 
mer is his bam-yard, and effort on hil part will add 
much to increase its quantity. Indeed, if he does but 
proportion his stock to the productions of his farm, he 
has it in his power constantly to increase its fertility. 
He must not be content with the gatherings of his stst 
bles and cattle yards. He must use abundance of lit- 
ter — draw in the muck, leaves, scrapings of ditches, 
sods, ashe^ botMhf wood and coal; indeed, almost 
every I'jcality haHts own peculiar advantages to in- 
crease this kind of collection, and it is very easy gene- 
rally to double the quantity that under the ordinary 
course of farm management would be collected. Assi- 
duity in this particuUr is sure to pay well, for by in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil, you not only enlarge 
the crop, bnt it enhances the means, from its very 
abundance, for its own subsequent augmentation. The 
committee, from the several communications on £srm 
management, came to the conclusion that in no one of 
these did the quantity made come up to the standard 
they had wished, although in most cases it was fair, yet 
they do not hesitate to say that in many it ought to 
have been greatly increased. Until this is done, our 
crops will not bear a comparison with the average 
^tekl in the best cultivated countries abroad. The sub- 
ject of using fermented or unfermented manures, they 
will not now touch npon-*nor whether it is best to 
plow it under shallow or deep, or use it as a top-dress- 
ing — as all this may vary according to the season of the 
year and the crop upon whieh it is intended to be used. 
To enter into all these details would make this commu- 
nication too extended. 

The remaining queries propounded by the Sxecutive 
Committee are on << field crops, grass lands, irrigation, 
domestic animals, fruits, fences, buildings," &c. On 
these topics we will not now enlarge. How far the 
answers to the several queries propounded meet the 
expectations of the committee, the public on reading 
them can judge as well as they; bnt they feel called 
upon to say that it was evident from the several com- 
munications, that suAoient attention has not been paid 
to making regular daily entries in their farmer's Jour- 
nal. Many of these statements no doubt were made 
with as great a regard to accuracy as circumstances war- 



ranted, but in hardly an instance with a deflniteness 
satis&ctory to the oommittee. Indeed it cannot be 
done to the aatis&etion of the ikrmer without he keeps 
regular Ikrm accounts of all expenses and all his pro- 
ducts. This would give confidence to his statements 
and precision to his observation, and I have no doubt 
would end in more individual prosperity than any other 
plan for his benefit that could be devised. If a farmer, 
like a merchant, would enter all his tansaetions, keep 
a regular debtor and creditor account, and make the 
requisite notes upon such things as require to be re- 
merabered» he would make few annual mistakes on 
bis fiirm, and still fewer for his ultimate success. He 
would at the end of the year be enabled to ascertain both 
his circumstances and the products of his year's labors, 
and if unsuccessflil, it would not be from want of infor- 
mation, should the continuance of a bad system end in 
bankruptcy. We are yet in hopes as education is dif- 
flised and our fsrmers become more imbued with a de- 
sire to adopt all the means to make them better ac- 
quainted with their business tl^at the keeping of (arm 
accounts will be generally adopted. It majr not be 
inappropriate to the present occasion to look a little 
into the statistical information gathered in taking the 
census of this state as Ar as its agriculture is concerned. 
It has been carefully compiled by S. 8. Randall, Esq. 

[The table here given in the report, is omitted, as 
the substance of it is embraced in Mr. Randall's sum- 
mary, published last month. In reference to the ave- 
rage yield of crops — ^viz : wheat 14 bu., oats 26, barley 
16, peas 15, rye 7^, com 25, potatoes 90 — the commit- 
tee proceed to comment as follows :] 

When we look over these results and see how small 
the quantity raised compared to what has been done — 
wheat 60 bushels to the acre — oats 70 — ^barley 50~-peas 
46— rye 40 — com 130— and potatoes 500 — ^it leaves no 
room to conjecture how much farther we have to ad- 
vance in Agriculture before we oAi in trath be called 
&rmers, for three -fourths remain yet to be done. We 
know it can be done, for we have thousands of instan- 
ces of the production of these several large crops in the 
state, and that too in many instances from what was 
formerly worn-out lands. As a striking instance of 
this, we will refer you to the report of the officers of 
the Washington Co. Agricultural Society, contained in 
this volume. With this view before us, shall we de- 
spair to raise the agriculture of this state so that suc- 
ceeding averages shall testify to our improvement. It 
must be done. It can be done~an«I if farmers will call 
upon the intelligence of the head to aid the labor of the 
hands, it will be done. We have a noble state, a fer- 
tile soil, a salubrious climate and industrious people. 
All we want is to throw our mental and bodily energies 
into the fulfilment of the task, and a quadruple product 
will in a few years compensate you for the toil. When 
we look at this great state, and cast an eye to what it 
may become, we are lost in contemplation of her fu- 
ture wealth and greatness, and the Agricultural Society 
will not do itself justice nor attain the ends of its crea- 
tion, if, through her efficient committees in the^ seve- 
ral departments, they do not give an effective impu]lse 
to improvement and foster a taste for the pursuit of hus- 
bandry among the citizens, and let me mention this for 
th6ir encouragement, that retiring statesmen of every 
age and nation have chosen this employment as best fit- 
ted to give to life its sweetest charm, and to the restless 
mind the greatast repose. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Committee, J. P. Beskman. 



ExTBAORDXNART FsciTKniTT. — ^An EugHah paper 
gives an account of a sow which had lately been killed 
at Lincolif, ttiat had produced the following numbers 
of pigs in successive litters : — 15, 14, 15, 16, 14, 16, 17, 
15, 14, 16 — 152—107 of which were reared. She took 
the prize for extra stock at Lincoln in 1842, and the 
first prize in 1844; one of her pigs took the second 
prize on the latter occasion. She weighed 400 lbs. 
We once saw a Chinese sow whieh produced nineteen 
live pigs at a litter. 
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We give below the statement of Mr. Geddes, who 
received the first premium of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society on farms. The statements of others will 
follow hereafter. 

Luther TucKxm, Eaq., 

/2i£., Sec'y N. F. State Jig. SocUty: 

The following answers to the interrogatories of the 
New- York State Agricultural Society are respectfully 
submitted: 

1. My home farm consists of three hundred acres. 
Thirty are in wood. About ten acres of the side hills 
are unsuitable for plowing, and are only used for pas- 
ture; the remainder is under cultivation, except what 
is required for roads, yards, &c. 

2. The soil is principally a disintegrated gypseous 
shale, it being the first stratum below the Onondaga 
lime, running up to and talcing in some sixteen acres 
of the lime, which is covered with about one foot of 
soil. This is in the wood lot, and furnishes quarries of 
gooii stone. There were formerly a few cobble stones on 
the 8urfiu;e, and one very large granite boulder. A small 
broolc nmning through the &rm is bonlered by about 
forty acres of soil that has been deposited by the brook, 
and is not suited to the production of wheat. In the 
valley of the brook is found marl and peat, and at the 
springs that come from the hill sides calcareous tufa. 

3. I consider the best modes of improving the soil 
of my farm to be deep plowing, application of barn- 
yard manure, free use of sulphate of lime, and frequent 
plowing in crops of clover. 

4. Unless I am plowing in manure, I plow fh>m six 
to eight inches deep. 'Deep plowing upon the gypse- 
ous shales, never fiiijs to increase fertility. Full trials 
justify my speaking with confidence on this point. 

5. I have not used the subsoil plow, as I have no re- 
tentive subsoil on my farm. 

6. I apply my bam yard manure in large quantities 
at a time, preferring to at once do all for a field that I 
can in this way. About fifty loads of thirty bushels 
each, of half rotted manure to the acre at a dressing. 

My stables are situated on two sides of a square; the 
manure, as it is taken fh>m the stable?, is at once piled 
in the centre of the yard, as high as a man can pitch it. 
Sulphate of lime is put on the manure in the stables, and 
the heap, as soonasfermenration commences, is whiten- 
ed over with it. My sheep are all fed under cover, and 
most of their manure is piled under cover in the spring, 
and rotted. As to keeping manure under cover, my 
experience has led me to believe, that the best way is 
to pile it under cover, when it is most convenient to do 
so, and only then as I am compelled to apply water to 
the heap to rot it, unless It has received the snow» and 
rains out doors. The coating of sulphate of lime, will, 
I believe, prevent loss of the gases, and in process of 
fermtntation the heap will settle so close together, that 
water will not after that enter into it, to any considera- 
ble depth, particularly if it was piled high and came 
up to a sharp point. 

7. My means of collecting and making manure, are 
the straw, com stalks, and hay raised on the farm, fed 
to (arm stock, and what is not eaten, trampled under 
foot, and converted as before described, so much of it 
as goes through the stables. But large quantities of 
straw never pass through the stables at all; stacks are 
built in the yards, and the straw is from time to time 
strewe<l over the ground, where it receives the snows 
and rains, and is trampled by the cattle. Embank- 
ments around the lower sides of the yard, prevent the 
water from running off, and confine it in water tight 
pools, which are filled with straw to absorb the water, 
except so much of it as is wanted to put on the garden. 

8. I make from four to five hundred loads of manure 
annually, and it is all applied. 

9. Most of the manure is put on com ground. It is 
drawn on about one-half rotted, and spreau) over the sur- 
face, and plowed under about four inches deep. The 
reason I do not plow it under deeper is, that I suppose 
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I must plow deeper the next time to bring up the earth 
into which the manure has been carried by the rains. 

lO.I have never used lime in any quantity, excepting 
in the form of a sulphate as a manure, believing that 
there is enough in the soil. Sulphate of lime, I use in 
large quantities; fourteen tons this year. It is sown oo 
all the wheat, com, barley, and oats, and on the pas- 
tures and meadows in quantities varying from one to 
three bushels to the acre. All the ashes madis by my 
fires is used as a manure, and I think that it is worth 
as much as the same bulk of sulphate of lime to use on 
com. Sulphate of lime has been used on the farm for 
many years, and in large quantities,and I think it essen- 
tial m my system of Daxming. I have not used salt or 
guano as manure. 

I raised this year about 
77 acres wheat yield'g 1,616 bu., averaging pr. acre, 20.99 
15^ " com, '* 821 « 52.96 

18 « barley, <' 665 « 36.94 

38 " oaU, « 2,249 *< 56.55 

24 " poUtoes, " 292 • " 116.80 

5,643 
50 acres of pasture and 30 of meadow. 

12. I sow at the rate of two bushels to the acre, 
about the fifteenth day of September. I summer fallow 
but little, and only to kill foul stuff, and to bring the 
land into a good state of cultivation. A part of my 
wheat is sown on land that has been pastured, or mowed, 
plowing it but once, but that done with great care, and 
as deep as I can. The oat and barley stubble, as a 
general rale is sown to wheat, plowing only once, hav- 
ing previously fed off the stubble with sheep so close 
as to have most of the scattered grain picked np. The 
plowing is done as near the time of sowing the wheat 
as is practicable, and the wheat is so wn upon the iresh fur- 
rows, and harrowed in. I have tried various modes of 
treating stubblfe, but none of them has answered as well as 
this. What little grain of the spring crop is left on the 
ground is turned deep under, and the wheat being on 
top gets the start of it. The harvesting is don^with a 
cradle. Com, is generally planted by the tenth day of 
May, on sod land; most of the manure is put upon this 
crop. The com is planted in hills three feet apart each 
way; from four to six kemels in |^11, and no thinning 
out is practisetl. Sulphate of liml^r ashes is imt on 
the com as soon as it comes up. Two effectual hoeings 
are given to it, and a cultivator with steel teeth, is run 
twice each way of the field between the rows, to pre- 
pare it for the hoe. Com plows and cast iron cultivator 
teeth are entirely discarded. 

At the proper time, the stalks are cut up at the sur- 
face of the ground, and put into small stooks, and when 
the corn is husked, the stalks are drawn at once into the 
bam, without being again set up,^ In this way they are 
kept in good condition, and labor saved. 

Oats or barley is sown the next spring, on this com 
stubble. Of each of these grains, three bushels of seed 
is put upon an acre. As soon as the grain is up, sul- 
phate of lime is sown. These grains are alio sowed 
on sod land. The reason of this is, I cannot oommaad 
the manual labor necessary to cultivate one-flfth of xAj 
land in com, and secure it at the proper season. The 
rotation of crops I attempt to pursue, is — ^firsc com, 
second oats or barley, third wheat on the oat or barley 
stubble, fourtlTclover and herds grass pasture — the seed 
sown on the wheat — ^flfth meadow. But inasmuch as 
certain portions of my farm are not suited to raising 
wheat, and as I cannot command the fbree neeessary to 
cultivate the proportion of com, I am compelled to 
modify; but I come as near to this rotation as I can. 

The usual time of sowing barley is as soon as the 
ground is settled-^-^ommonly by the 20th oC April. 
The oats are sowed later generally early in May. 

The yield of the crops for this year has already boen 
given, and I think I am safe in nying, that the average 
of one year with another, upon the system of rotation 
before given, comes np to that of this year. The pt«- 
ture will sustain two cows upon an acre, «nd the hay 
will generally yield two tons to the acre. 
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13. This interrogatory has been so far anticipated, 
that it is only necessary to acid, that sometimes manure 
tiiat is not convenient to draw in the ppring, is put 
upon the com stubble and upon wheat. 

14. This interrogatory has been anticipated, in part. 
My reasons for applying my manure to com, are, that 
I have better means of destroying the seeds of wveds, and 
from the belief that com is the best crop to take up 
that part of the manure that the first crop can use, and 
that the manure is thus prepared for the crops that fol- 
low. Experiments that I have made, go to show that, 
coarse manure benefits the second crop as much as it 
does the first — and the third crop cannot but receive 
great benefit from it. The fourth and fifth crops proba- 
bably do not impoverish the soil. By this rotation, 
thMe crops are had for three plowings; and my expe- 
rience proves that the soil increases in fertility under 
this management. 

15. Potatoes. In consequence of the disease that has 
ii^jured this cro]s there were but two and a half acres 
planted this year; the disease was very destraetive to 
my crop last year, but thus far nothing has been dis- 
covered of it this year. I have not been able to dis- 
cover either the cause or remedy for this disease. 

16. Herds grass, at the rate of eight quarts to the 
acre, is sown on bottom land. Clover and herds grass, 
mixed in equal quantities, is sown on uplands, at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, commonly. Generally 
sow herds grass in September, when it is sown alone 
on wheat; but if mixed with clover, sow it in March, 
on a light snow, if possible; the sowing is done by 
hand. The last spring, I sowed herds grass seed at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, on a field of wheat 
that I wanted to mow. Sixteen quarts of clover seed 
were mixed with the other seed and sown on fifteen 
and a half acres. In the fall this field was not fed off 
until the clover headed out, when it appeared finely 
covered with clover. 

• •17. I usually mow about thirty acres, and expect two 
tons to the acre. This year the herds grass was killed 
by a frost late in May, and the estimate made was one 
ton to the acre. I use the variety of clover known as 
the <' medium," and cut it when one-half of the heads 
are turned. At this stage, a very f^onsiderable propor- 
tion of the herds giam will be sufficiently advanced for 
the seeds to mature. The mode of making the hay, is 
to move it as little as possible. Generally it is put into 
cock. When the bottom lands are stocked down, clear 
herds grass used. 

18. There is no part of my farm that cannot be plow- 
ed, except the side hills before mentioned. These side 
hills are in grass and are pastured. 

19. I have irrigated a part of my bottom lantls. For 
a few years, the grass was very much increased in quan- 
tity ; but the 4ierds grass disappeared, and a kind of 
grass took its plae^ of but little value. 1 now suppose 
that the water was suffered to remain too long on the 
meadow, and thus destroyed the valuable grasses. This 
meadow has been plowed up, with a view to subdue it, 
and again seeded it with herds grass; when it is to be 
hoped a second experiment in irrigation may be made 
with more skill and better success. 

The mode of watering the meadow, was by a small 
ditch taken out of the brook, at a point high enough 
to enable me to convey the watir through the middle 
of the meadow. Lateral cuts from this main ditch,* 
with gates, distributed the water. 

20. Of the bottom lands mentioned, about twenty 
acrei were very wet, and may have come under the de- 
nomination of " low peat lands." This land has been 
thoroughly tlrained, with ditches from three to five feet 
deep. Very heavy oats were this year raised upon 
some of this land, and about one-half of my corn was 
upon this description of land. The next year, the 
whole forty acres are to be planted or sown to oats. 

21. There have been four oxen, seventeen cows, and 
sixteen head of store cattle, eighty sheep, eleven horses, 
ami thirty-three swine kept on the fum. the past sea 
•on, with the exception of a 9hort time. The cattle are 
either thorough bred> or high grade short homs. 

22. I have made no accurate and careful experiments 



to test the comparative value of different breeds of 
cattle. 

23. No account is kept of the butter and cheese made 
on the farm, as it is mostly consumed on the premi- 
ses. ^ 

24. There have been but eighty sheep kept on the 
farm the past season. My flock has recently been very 
much reduced, with a view to substitute pure Merinos. 
My sheep yielded a little over four pounds of wool 
each, for tlie whole flock. The pure Merino ewes, each 
raised a lamb, and they averaged a little over flve 
pounds to the fleece. I think that about ninety lambs 
may be expected to be raised from one hundred ewes. 
I have heretofore raised mutton sheep, but have dis- 
posed of all my sheep whose chief value was for mut- 
ton, and intend to turn my attention to the raising wool, 
as the first consideration. Two dollars has been about 
the average price I have received for mutton sheep fat- 
tened on grass. 

25. There have been thirty -three swine, of grade 
Berkshire, kept on the fiirm this year. About one-half 
of them have been slaughtered. Our hogs weigh from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundred, averaging ovei 
three l^undred and fifty, when dressed. 

26. No accurate experiments have been made by me, 
to test the value of roots as compared with Indian com. 
I &lten my hogs and cattle on corn ground with the cob. 
Cooked for hogs, and sometimes cooked and sometimes 
raw for cattle, being governed in this particular by the 
amount of grain I am feeding. I think corn the most 
economical grain I can raise to feed, in view of the 
prices coarse grains usually bring in raailcet. 

27. There are about two hundred apple trees on the 
farm, most of them grafted — spitzenbergs, russets, pip- 
pins, &c., — ^most of the approved varieties. 

28. Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, &c., are 
raised in abundance for our own consumption; and we 
have many of the best varieties of these fruits; five or 
six of pears, twenty of peaches, seven or eight of cher- 
ries, and four or five of plums. 

29. Various insects common to this country have 
depredated upon the frait trees ; the most troublesome 
of all, is the common apple tree worm. Strong 8oa]> 
suds applied by means of a piece of sheep skin with the 
wool on, attached to a pole is the most effectual meanii 
of destroying them. 

30. My general management of fruit frees is, to prune 
them annually, kjsep them free from insects, and sec 
personally to the selection of scions for grafting. 

31. I have applied leached ashes to wheat, grass, and 
com land, without being able to see any benefit. 

32. Besides the mansion house, I have four houses 
I occupied by men that work on the farm. Two of these 

houses have haras connected with them. In a central 
position is a grain bam, fifty -four feet long and forty 
wide, twenty feet high with a stone wall under it — 
making a granary and sheds. Near the mansion hou^e 
are the hay bara, sheep barn, and a grain barn fifty-four 
feet long by thirty-four wide. Basement stories to ail 
these buildings, furnish sheds and stables for the stock; 
so that every aniAal I winter, is fed all the valuable 
food in a rack or manger, and under cover. 

Besides these buildings, is the wagon-house, forty-two 
feet long, with a basement under it; and the tool-house, 
carriage-house, corn-house, milk-house, smoke-house, 
ice-house, hen-house, &c. A small mill upon the brook 
grinds my coarse £eed. My yards around the buildings 
near the mansion are all supplied with water in tubs, sent 
there by a powerful force pump under the mill, driven by 
the same wheel that grinds the feed and saws the wood. 

33. The common fence on the farm is posts and 
boards, the posts set three feei or more in the ground. 
Of red cedar posts I have about three miles — and of other 
timber for posts, about two miles. I have something 
more than a mile of stone wall, made from stone quar- 
ried from the quarries mentioned. These walls are 
built four feet ten inches high, two and a half feet thick 
on the ground, and eight inches thick on top, having 
the same slant on both sides, and laid straight an4 
strong. This fence costs me $1.50 a rod, and I build 
fif*y r0'-'.s or more every year, imon a «y<»em of fencing 
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that in time will pot an end to further expenae. The 
board fence costa 88 to 100 cents a rod. There is a con- 
siderable portion of my fences of rails, mostly cedar> 
but no new rails are made. As to the condition of my 
fences, I would respectfully refer to the report of the 
committee on fiums for this year, for the county of 
Onondd%a, a copy of which report is attached. 

34. Most of my fields have been measured, but some- 
times more than one kind of grain is raised in a field — 
and thus the amount of ground covered by each kind of 
grain is not always accurately known. All the grain 
raised on the farm is measured, and the measurements 
entered in books kept for that purpose by proper men. 
The work hired by the day is entered in these books, 
and any other thing that appears of sufficient impor- 
tance. 

These memorandum books furnish most of the mate- 
rials for a farm book which is kept by myself. 
. From the fiurm-book, it appears that there have been 
nine hundred and twenty-seven days' work done on the 
fisrm, from the 1st day of April to the 1st day of No- 
vember. This account covera all the work done in 
drawing plaster, sowing it, drawing out manure, thresh- 
ing and delivering so much of the grain in market as 
has been sold, and all other men's labor on the form. 
There have been produced on the farm five thousand 
six hundred and forty-three bushels of grain, aside 
from garden vegetables. Besides this, sixty-six loads 
of hay. 

As the grain Is sold, entries are made in the farm 
book, of the price it brings ^ and that part of the pro- 
ducts of the farm that is kept for home consumption, is 
estimated at the price it is wortb in market. Thus 
arriveil at, the grain and hay raised this year was worth 
three thousand five hundred and twenty-three dollara 
and seventy-nine cents# 

I have no means of determining the value of -the 
pasture, fruit, and many other things produced on the 
farm, nor the cost of team work. Geo. Geddes. 

Fair Mount, Onondaga Co.t N, Y., Dec* 31, 1845. 
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Ma. TucKEK — On the 8th page of the Cultivator I 
this day read an article from « A Young Planter," call- 
ing for information. I know not that I am qualified to 
give the desired information to so young a planter, as 
he who dates from <<£u&ula;'> but in consequence of 
that writer being a devoted friend to a good cause, and 
as I may possibly doteome good, I will at all events try 
what I can do. 

Allow, me first to digress fh>m the question, that I 
may be better enabled to have a hearing. I was absent 
from this place the yean of 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839; 
the crops of com then made here were never exceeding 
an average of 20 bushels, and seldom to that extent, 
whether com was cotton see<)ed or not. I have since 
made a crop of com on 100 acres to average 30 bushels 
per acre, and do average 30 bushels per acre on my en- 
tire crop. As to measurement, my fields are generally 
square — fences placed on section lines — and where not, 
they have been surveyed and plotted in a farm book — 
done by myself, trae; but as I can do such little mat- 
ters, and have no interest in deceiving myself or othen, 
1 presume this will suffice. 

As to quantity per acre^I have measured my wagon 
body, and calculated 3 square feet to a bushel of shucked 
corn. I have measured the same with a barrel, shuck- 
ing and shelling the same. I have measured my com 
cribs, and believe my measurements are mathematically 
correct. These are my modes of calculating ; if such 
can be relied on, then will I proceed. 

In 1838, I had determined on increasing the product 
of my farm, or seting fire to it and run away by the light ; 
I procured a few two -horse plows, and instructed my 
overseer in their use. But as well might I have coun- 
selled with a wild goose; an oveneer's Interest is to 
make a large cotton crop at any expense or any loss. 
This is changing, for I can lay my hand on men that 



I could relinquish the control of my little nattcft toj 
enough said. 

I began my improvement with deep and thorough 
plowing. I was not content to see frekh land on the 
surfrce^ but I required the f^irrows io be run straight 
and parallel, so that there would be no unbrcdcen strip* 
or ridges. On my thin land, where 60 acres had pro* 
duced the two years before not over 15 bushels per 
acre. I sowed oats, and covered with a horse rake — 
abolishing the plowing in of grain from that time — 1840, 
when I returned. I cut but little of these oats. Th« 
next year I plowed well again, and again sowed to oats; 
this year I did not cut the third. In 1842 I planted to 
cotton, in 1843 and '44 to com, in 1846 to cotton, and 
this year, these 60 acres are planted to com and rye. 

My general plan is, thin land two jeun in com and 
one in cotton; good land, two yean in cotton and one 
in com. 

I use good plows, and Am as particular in my plow- 
ing as in any part of my farm operations. Never am I 
during plowing time without a tape line of 5 f^t in mjr 
waistcoat pocket, and do not rely on eye sight, and hi 
setting my plow to a required depth, for, after thirty 
yean' constant control of negroes, I find whippin|f 
and scoldiug will not dO; constant attention is the 
only thing. I use all my cotton seed for manure, but I 
have never yet manured in the hilk I use all manure 
from my stable, cow and hone lot, and pig sty, but not 
in the hiU. Generally I scatter broadcast; this year in 
the drill. I have used all my manure for three or four 
yean on my orchard lot, and until this year, as I said, 
broadcast, not Jbr the main purpose of increasing my 
crop, but to improve the land, with the view of ceasing 
the cultivation of any annual crop saving my firuit. I 
do not bum grass, com, or cotton stalks. I have in a 
meanure ceased the turning of cattle or horses into my 
fields; I sow down largely of rye in com or cotton 
fields for hogs and sheep ; I sow from two to ten or fif- 
teen acres of tumeps yearly for stock; I never allow my 
work horses to be turned out during the crop year, nor. 
even the most of the residue, as I have wagons, or gins, 
or plows running. I give them an occasionid bite in 
the spring. 

If feeding seven mules and 3 horses all the year, be- 
sides feeding one to five cows during winter, hogs, and 
poultry all the year, 120 sheep durinir winter, and now 
have enough old corn to take me to the 1st of May, is 
any evidence that ten hands can make com, then our 
Eufaula friend may know it is done here.. In 1844, I 
made 3,063 bushels of com; in 1845, I made 2,200 to 
2,400 bushels, with 15 acres that my wagon was not in, 
save to haul two loads, the last day we hauled com, it 
being Saturday evening. I could not sell com of '44 
*crop at 40 cts., and concluded to gather only enough to 
do me. This year I have reduced my crop. I work 
ten hanils, and average over 7 bales of 400 lbs. each per 
hand. 

I have thus rambled over ground, that I might give 
other information than the mere cultivation, because I 
think there are other things necessary. 

When I plow for com I invariably plow deep; if not 
done to please me, I plow the middle out early and 
deep, by ranning a furrow in the water furrows, and 
plowing from it to com with shovel plow, running 
around com with a bull tongue plow. 

But I will, as requested, state the general routine. 
If land was in cotton, I lay ofi* rows foui* feet apart, and 
bed to it, breaking out all the land, leaving water fhr- 
row open with a shovel plow, sow com one-half 
bushel per acre — this year 24 bushels to 44 acres; cover 
with the harrow. My com is soaked this year in 
water so hot that the hand can only be home in it, not 
too hot for the hand — in which tar one-half gallon to 
four bushels of corn has been dissolved by pouring on 
to it, there being about one-half gallon of salt to some 
8 or 10 galls, of water, the com remaining 12 to 24 
houn, and rolled when taken out in ashes. Generally, 
if not wet, I run the harrow over the rows whan 
the com is getting up, and when the com is old enough 
to have three or four leaves, I run around it with a bull- 
tongue plow, close and deep; I thin as soon as the com 
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will bear pnUinir, hy hand, and hoe It directly alter the 
bnU-tongne. I do not thin oot belbre the hoe, and do 
not allow the hoe to thin. I thin ont to as near 20 
inches aa I can, preferring about 18, thus giving about 
700 plants to the acre. Of this thick stand and firing 
I will speak hereafter. 

If I hare no heavy beating rains, I cultivate with the 
cultivator and harrow, or sometimes give a working 
with a double shovel-plow. I discard the turning plow 
from all cultivation, excepting in an emergency, which 
seldom occurs, as the cultivator, or harrow, or double 
shovel will clean five acres per day. 

If I plant corn land or grain land, I flush the land, 
then lay off. rows 4 feet deep and cover as before. I 
endeavor to plant and cultivate on a l^vel, which is 
very nearly secured in the first, by having land bedded 
op over the former year's water-furrow, and in the last 
surely. My hills to com are merely such as are thrown 
np by surDoice culture, and are next to no hill. One 
material thing towards the increase of my present crop 
is, when I cultivate the last time, about or before the 
com is in tassel, I sow down nearly one-half bushel of 
peas per acre, and cover by this last plowing with the 
cultivator, which leaves the peas scattered pretty well 
throughout the middle. This crop shades the land, and 
gives a very heavy crop of vegetable matter to be 
plowed in. 

Now about the thick stand and close planting. My 
ol^ect is to shade the land early, and prevent the evapo- 
ration of the moisture. I planted last year land to com 
that was cleared in 1838, cropped every year since, 
with no manure at all until 1842; the land is level, and 
was, when cleared, thin land. I planted it 4 feet by 
about 18 inches, and the crop was nearly if not quite SO 
bushels per acre. It fired it is true, but the drouth was 
very severe, and, by the by, it had been manured for 
the two preceding years with cotton seed scattered 
broadcast — a manure that will fire com in a dry year. 
I have planted thus for five years, and have averaged 
on high land, where the overflow of creek or river did 
net reach, full thirty inishels since I have adopted this 
plan. Previous to 1840, 1 planted com 6 feet by two 
feet, and never made the crops I have since. I see but 
little more flred com than previously. A neighbor* of 
mine planted last year two acres to com three feet by 
one, land highly manured broadcast wi'ii cotton seed, 
tamed under about 6 inches. The crop fired, but not 
more than the other parts of his plantation ; but no 
matter, for he made 98 bushels of com from a measured 
aere, and the com was measured. He is a neighbor 
that I have kilown for twenty years, and will risk my 
right arm on his veracity. This thing was never be- 
lieved there before, he believing on distance, and it 
was planted at my request. Did our Sufaula firiend 
ever see com fire as bad in a garden where there was 
deep tilth, as in the same tilth in the field? The gar- 
den was cultivated with the hoe, the roots not <'all 
tattered and torn.** I may allude to another ft-iend in 
an adjoining county ,f who made over 100 bushels, if I 
remember rightly, by planting In drills 3 feet by 1. No 
manure. 

I presume our Enfiuila friend does not mean to be 
particular as to a planter who has 100 to 150 acres in 
com, and that the experience of one who plants 76 
aores will do as well. I have averaged 30 busheils an 
aere on 100 acres, and risking not being believed, I fear- 
lessly state the result. I am so fiur firom thinking that 
I have done great things, that I feel I have not done all 
I should do, and will not be content until I have 
brought my entire crop to an aTerage of 50 bushels per 
acre. I can do It I am satisfied, and without dropping 
a pound of my average of 7 bales of cotton, averaging 
400 lbs. each. 

I have been laboring for the last 6 years In endeavor- 
ing to induce my brethren of the plow, to examine for 
themselves, to attend personally to their own business, 
and to apply the best energies of their minds to their 
calling. And I entertain a hope that this call from my 

• A. K. MMlgooMrT, of Hinds ewniy. 
t R. Y. Rodgert, of Wlurea Co. 



Eufiiula brother, was brought about by a private letter; 
if it is so, I am proud and happy to answer it publicly — 
referring in confidence to my numerous visitors and in- 
timate friends as vouchers for my good intent. 

I trust the importance of this matter will be an am- 
ple, excuse for my having written at such length. I 
might have merely answered the query, but I felt that 
to do all the good I aimed at, I should make other 
statements. And rather than leave a stone unturned, I 
beg to make a statement. This place was under the 
control of what were considered good and experienced 
overseers for several years, and as they had foiled to 
grow 25 bushels per acre, and had given distance, I 
was ridiculed as being wild and theoretical in daring to 
attempt an improvement; *<a Dr. to teach,*'— and as 
my friend ** Coke " says to me in a private letter, "they 
even deny the improvements they see.*' But in the 
teeth .of all opposition, not a visitor dare now deny but 
I have made a great advance. I am not vain, am past 
being '* tickled," — have had so much that the salt has 
lost its savor, but I say this to encourage others to 
persevere in well doing. If I am not mistaken in my 
B>ifoula brother, he may be a younger planter, tMit an 
older man, thoi^^h I have been an « old man " for 30 
years, it being my school-boy nick name. At all events 
I am his and your friend, M. W. Phillips. 

Log Hall, Edward^M Depot, Miss,, March 28, 1846. 



Note.— In connection with the above communica- 
tion, we received a letter from Alxxandr McDonald, 
Esq., of Eufaula, Ala. It seems that Dr. Phillipt was 
under the impression that Mr. McDonald wrote the 
article signed « A Youno Planter," in our number 
for March last, (page 86.) Dr. P. therefore first sent 
the above communication to Mr. McD., with the re- 
quest that, after perusal, he would forward it to us. In 
reference to it, Mr. McD. says — « I infer from his (Dr. 
P.'s) letter to you on the culture of Indian corn, that 
he supposes me the writer of the piece signed *' A 
Young Planter," on page 86, current vol^ of the Culti- 
vator. My friend is however mistaken. I have at no 
time appeared in our agricultural papers, only under 
my proper name; indeed I have long thought that ail 
who write, should do so under their true names. I for- 
ward Dr. P.'s communication to you most cheerfully, 
believing as I do that no man is better calculated than 
he to throw light on the important subjeci therein 
treated of." 

In relation to the product of com -lands in different 
sections, Mr. McDonald observes — " It is not at all sur- 
prising that we find formers in the vallles of the Mis- 
sissippi, Wabash, &c., cultivating lands which produce 
100 bushels\>f com to the acre, while on our light, sandy 
soils we gather but ten to fifteen bushels per acre ; but 
it is surprising that we should be content with the ten 
to fifteen bushels per acre, and not make an eflbrt to in- 
crease the quantity. I have taken the same view of 
the subject that I find ray friend of Mississippi has done, 
that is, either to improve my land or abandon it." 

As to means of improvement, Mr. McD. thinks the 
lands in his section must be highly manureil. « Be- 
lieving so," he says, '< I have, since the first of last Janu- 
ary, hauled out and spread over a portion of my form 
about forty thousand bushels of compost manure. So 
•oon as I manure my lands, I propose to plant closely. 
My experience Is in fovor of close planting where the 
land will bear up under it; but I have seen several 
fields of com entirely rained by close planting." 

Dried Strawberries. — Last summer, by way of 
experiment, when strawberries were plentiful, the wri- 
ter attached threads to their stalks, and hung up a few 
which were over ripe to dry. I placed them inside a 
window fiusing the south, where they have remained 
firom June last until the present time (March 28.) They 
have Just been tasted, and the result is most satisfactory. 
That sweet refreshing acid which is peculiar to the 
strawberry in full perfection; the flavor of the fruit 
without any watery taste, is delicious. The straw- 
berry thus dried is a stomachic. — London Far* Jour. 
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BBMAB¥» ON THE GRADT-MOTB, 
178UALLT TEBMED THE FLTINO WEEVIL, OF THE MID- 
DLE AND WESTERN STATES. 



Luther Tucker, Esq. — About six months since, 
when sending on the amount of my annual subscription 
to your valuable paper, I remarkeil, that if you wished 
it, I would contribute some facts regarding the Flying 
Weevil. Since that time I have still continued to study 
the habits of the insect, in order, if possible, to discover 
some remedy for the evil, as our wheat crops, in this 
part of the country, during the years 1844 and 1845, had 
suffered severely. Although the article was written 
some months since, detailing the then ascertained facts, 
I delayed sending it for several reasons : On some points 
regarding the insect I was still uncertain, and desired 
to make further experiments. I had also written to 
Mrs. Say, requesting to be informed whether Mr. Say, 
while he resided here, had described the insect. Al- 
though I have received no answer yet to this inquiry, I 
hasten to forward such facts as h^ve come under my ob- 
servation, (without however any accom])anyJng draw- 
ings of the insect, as I had intended,) because a friend 
has JHSt put a number of the " Prairie Farmer" into my 
hands, by which I perceive that Dr. Harris has alreaily 
received specimens of the insect, of which he has also 
made drawings, in all its stages, and calls for farther 
information. My first idea on seeing the paragraph 
was, that the subject being now in such able hands, any 
communication from me would be useless; but on 
second consideration, recollecting that, here, we have 
an opportunity of inspecting the depredations of the 
living insect on a large scale, I ha%-e concluded to send 
you such a description of the insect as my limited know- 
ledge of Entomology permits me to give; which, if not 
■cientiAc, will, I trust, be found sufficiently accurate to 
enable my brother farmers to detect the enemy when 
it exists in their crops. To this I shall add, on the 
habits of the insects and the nature of their depreda- 
tions, such observations as have been collected by en- 
quiries from others, or made personally; concluding 
with some account of the usual remedies for the evil, 
and a suggestion as to a new and if efficacious, easily 
accessible remedy. 

In giving the result of these examinations and experi- 
ments, I shall, for the sake of clearness, even at the risk, 
nay almost^ certainty, of being considered tedious, put 
them as answers to questions, such as I should expect 
persons, unacquainted with the insect and only imperfect- 
ly acquainted with entomology, to propose for the sake of 
information. I shall also endeavor to distinguish 
rigidly between ascertained facts and mere conjecture 
/ or opinion, however such opinion may be warranted by 
circumstantial evidence. 

I. What it the insect like / What are its external 
characteristics f To the readers of the Cultivator it 
may perhaps be well to mention first what insects 
(ajready described throughoui the various volumes of 
that work) it is not ; and this may afterwards facilitate 
the reply saying what it t«. 

It is not the Wheat-worm or Weevil of the eastern 
states, spoken of at pages 23, 73, and 98 in the first vol. 
of the second series of the Cultivator. Nor is it the 
Wheat-fiy, {Cecidomyia destructor) of Great Britain, 
Canada, and other portions of country, described at page 
105 of the above volume. It is not any one of the ene- 
mies of the wheat crop mentioned in the 3d volume of 
the Cultivator at pages 65, 111, 118, and 129. 

It is not the Black Weevil (Curculio granarius or 
Calandra granaria) described in the 5th vol., page 121, 
with whicn most farmers and millers are well acquaint- 
ed. Nor is it the Grain-maggot spoken of at page 157 of 
the same volume. 

It is not the Grain worm of Western New- York, de- 
scribed in the 6th vol., at page 43. 

Nor is it the European Grain*moth (Tinea granella,) 
mentioned in the 9th volume of the Cultivator, as hav- 
ing been described by Dr. Harris, in his work on the 
inst-'cts of Massachusetts, ii\jurious to vegetation. 



Then what is it? The insect in question having in 
its perfect state, four scaly or minutely imbricated 
wings, a spiral tongue, and a hairy body, is certainly 
a Lepidopteroutf insect. That is to say it belongs^ 
acconling to the Linnean arrangement, to the 

Order LEnDOFTXRA, 

which contains three genera; the Batterfliei, the Hawk- 
moths, and the Phalsense, or Moths. 

That the ravages here in the wheat are eommitted by 
the worm or larva of a Lepidopterous insect no one 
can doubt, who ban seen as I have, the myriads of moths 
flying about the grain and threshing machine, while 
threshing out the crop of 1844, and some few in that 
of 1845; hence the popular term applied to them of 
Flying Weevil, as we never see the common black weevil 
fiying about ou» wheat. It is they only, however, of 
our wheat enemies which are properly loeevtZ ; as that 
term is applied by Entomologists, only to a genus of 
the Coleoptera or hard winged insects, of which the 
black weevil (Curculio granarius) is one species. [Why 
these black weevils having wings do not fly, I cannot 
say, but this I can testify, that during seven years, 
while I had daily opportunity of examfninr them; and 
part of which time we were much annoy edoy themj in 
our mill, especially in warm weather, I never yet saw 
one on the wing, or met with an individual who ever 
remem^bered to have seen one of them flying.] 

We have an additional proof that these moths are the 
insects in question. I have several times hatched them 
out of wheat and com under large tumblers, and here 
also frequently found the moth, on dissecting the grains 
of wheat, just ready to emerge from the pupa case; 
while in other grains of wheat, I have perceived the 
moth arrested in its progress, probably by cold weather, 
half way out of the opening, which is invariably found 
near the apex of the grain, whenever the insect has 
completed its metamorphoses, andhasleft^ or is ahout 
leaving its dwelling. 

Our insect belongs, farther, to the 

Genus Phalena, Moth; 

because its antenns become gradually smaller from 
their base to their tip, instead of which those of butter- 
flies are largest at the outer extremity, generally ending 
in a knob; and because its wings are not vertieal, as in 
butterflies. Another proof of its being a moth, is that, 
when you view a large heap of weevil eaten grain, in a 
mill, (without disturbing the grain) yon usually only 
discover the insects in the day time, on pretty close in- 
spection; while on surveying them at night with a 
candle, you are surrounded by them, showing that, like 
most moths, they prefer flying by night. 

The moth genus is sub-divided into 8 groups, lami- 
lies or sub-genera, among which are the Noctuie or 
Owlet Moths, and the Tineee, (Destroyers of household 
stuflb.) 

After repeated microscopical observations, believing 
that I found the tongue of the insect somewhat long, 
horny and prqjecting ; farther that the thorax seemed 
crested; the feelers distinct, with the lower joints com- 
pressed and the upper naked and cylindrical; and that 
the wings, when at rest, were deflected, I inclined to 
place our moth among the NoctutB' 

But having latterly, through the kindness of Prof. 
Norwood, of Madison, had an opportunity to consult 
Dr. Harris' work, I perceive that he thinks that the 
fly-weevil of Col. Carter, of Virginia, (evidently oar 
flying- weeTil,) will prove no other than the destmetire 
Angoumois moth, (one of the Tinete.) This insect 
ravaged a province of France of that name, sitaated near 
the west coast in about latitude 46, many yeai» since; 
and a description of it, as given by Duhamel, will be 
found in Dr. Harris's work, at pages 366 and 367. 

Now I am aware how difficult it is for one like my- 
self, not versed in entomology, to decide whether the 
minute tongue of an insect is projecting and horny; or 
prominent and membranaceous, (these constituting in 
the Ency. Brit., article Entomology, the grand charac- 
teristic differences between the Noctua and Tinea) with 
other such intricate details. And therefore, although I 
am aided by a tolerable microscope, one lens of which 
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BUk|n>ifl®> t^ surface of objeetf> by my estimate, if cor- 
rect, aboot 4000 times; still as Dr. Harris now has the 
insect to examine for himself, I shall not venture an 
opinion, with regard to the species, except to say that 
as far as uiy knowledg^e extends, his description of the 
jSnacampwU eerealeUa^ (Angoumois Moth,) comes very 
close to that of our moth. In some particulars, per- 
haps unimportant, however, the description does not, I 
think, quite apply. 

I shall nevertheless submit, with all due humility, as 
the result of my investigations on the insect in question, 
in its yarious stages, the following detailed 

Specific CHAHACTEns. 

The Egg' — The speck found on weevil -eaten wheat, 
on the upper margin of the heart, (coreulumt or o^l 
spot near the base of the grain, containing the future 
germ, surrounded by a soft and somewhat waxy mate- 
rial) although just visible to the naked eye, presents^ 
under the microscope, the appearance of from 50 to 100 
minute, irregularly-ovoid grains, (somewhat resem- 
bling rice,) apparently of albuminous matter, enveloped 
in a thin pellicle or membrane. From this speck being 
almost always exactly at the lower orifice of the 
cavity commenced by the worm, and from its otherwise 
resembling the eggs. of insects, I have always felt con- 
fident that this is the egg or eggs, although I cannot 
detect the living embryo for want, I suppose, of a more 
powerful lens. At first I supposed the whole only one 
egg, as it seemed but little larger in proportion to our 
moth than the egg of the common silkworm moth does 
to its parent. But, from the fact that these grains can 
be separated under the microscope, by the point of a 
very fine needle, I believe the speck will prove to be a 
cluster of eggs. Even after the worm has commenced 
its operational, this speck still presents the same exter- 
nal appearance. The membrane seems only to burst 
below, and allow the escape of the worm or worms as 
circumstances may require, and still retains its mem- 
braneous covering, which is not affected by water, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, unless it be boiling, or nearly 
so. Why there should be so many eggs in reserve, I 
cannot say; but sometim^es I have found a cluster de- 
posited on nearly every grain which one ear of wheat 
contains. * 

The Larva is naked, of a dirty white or yellowish 
color; feet 16 in number. (The first pair of prop-legs 
is however so minute that it is very di£Bcult to decide, 
without some possibility of error. There may, there- 
fore, only be fourteen feet.) From one specimen, 
taken out of corn, when examining its mouth with a 
needle, I found I could draw a ytry minute thread. Of 
this spinning power I could not at first perceive that 
they made any use; but on close inspection, I observed 
that the worm just before changing into a chrysalis, 
seems to shove all its excrementitious deposit to one 
side and downwards in the old cavity, and then weaves 
a thin, white, web-like partition, neither vertically nor 
horizontally, but rather obliquely through the channel, 
so as to seiNuate the deposit from the chrysalis; the lat- 
ter being always found with its head towards, and not 
far from the opening at which the future moth emerges. 
Under the microscope, the larva has very much such 
an appearance as the grub of the cockchafer, (or May- 
bug,) so often found in our gardens, presents to the 
naked eye. 

The Pupa is brown, (becoming darker as it approach- 
es its final transformation,) smaller at each end than in 
the middle, and not enveloped in any covering. 

The Moth or Perfect Insect* — Measuring from the 
I head to the extremity of the wings, the moth is usually 
I three-twelfths of an inch long, or in specimens taken 
out of com, four-twelfths of an inch long, and one-tenth 
across. The antennse, when highly magnified, appear 
somewhat moniliform, (resembling a necklace,) seta- 
ceous, (tapering from the base to the extremity,) and 
sometimes nearly as long as the body without the 
wings. The hesul is usually furnished with two palpi, 
(feelers,) bent back; second joint naked and cylindrical. 
(Some specimens certainly have no palpi, but whether 
such are uniformly of one sex or the other, I cannot de- 
cide. I have found palpi on both sexes.) Tongue spi- 



ral, longer than the headk The wings extend frequently 
some distance^ at least one-tenth of an inch beyond the 
abdomen, particularly in the male, whose abdomen ii 
considerably smaller than that of the female. The - 
upper wings are of a color which I think generally 
speaking would be called gray ; but probably entomolo- 
gists might call it cinereous or ash-colored; where the 
wing^ approach th» thorax, however, they have more 
of a bluish tinge, and towards the tips a yellowish tinge ; 
the whole upper surface exhibits a brilliant lustre, re- 
sembling satin. The lower wings are darker, inclining 
to brown, with a broad fringe. When at rest, the 
wings are somewhat defiected, that is, sloping like the 
roof of a house. The female is furnished with an ovi- 
positor, which seems capable of being thruat out a con- 
siderable distance. Viewed from above or beneath, \ 
this egr sheath appears as thin as the edge of a knife 
blade, but when seen from either side, it presents con- 
siderable width, and has on one side an opening, through 
which, I presume, the eggs are forced out, with the 
accompanying viscid matter, to attach them firmly to 
the grain. 

This description will, no doubt, appear to many of 
your readers very dry, and the result very small after 
so much labor. But I can assure my brother formers 
that, to me, the investigation ^^ls been full of interest; 
and I can safely add my testimony, in confirmation of 
the recommendations, which many have given, of the 
use of the microscope. It is an instrument calculated to 
aid us materially, in some portions of our agricultural 
investigations, (particularly among the animal and 
vegetable enemies of our crops;) and withal, admira- 
bly adapted (when we are contemplating the minute 
and, but for these lenses, to us invisible world,) to ex- 
cite our admiration for Nature's works and her immu- 
table laws. 

II. Where is the insect found f 

1. In what kinds of grain? 

As far as I have been able to observe for myuelt, or 
ascertain from others, in this neighborhood, it «never 
attacks rye ; a neighbor informs me, he has found it in 
oats; and I have found it abundantly in wheat, bar. 
ley, and Indian com. (The insect found in corn does 
not differ in any essential, that I can discover, from that 
found in wheat; it is usually somewhat larger than the 
specimens from wheat, but this may he owing to the 
greater amount of nourishment whicn the grain has 
afforded, a grain of corn being so much larger than a 
grain of wheat.) 

2. In what portion of the grain is it found? 

The egg is found, as already remarked, on the out- 
side of the wheat, and most generally on the upper 
margin of the heart, somewhat above the point from 
which the plume, or infant stem ascends. This being 
the softest and most easily perforated portion of the 
grain, the embryo gmb, alter bursting the under por- 
tion of the egg, seems to find no difflculiy in entering 
the grain. Sometimes, however, I have found the egg 
in the groove of the wheat, but the grub seems to find 
its way round to the heart, before it commences its at- 
tacks. As the larva increases in size, it eats itself 
a channel lengthwise of the grain, devouring near- 
ly all the farina, until it reaches the upper end of the 
wheat or corn, when it prepares itself to change into a 
chrysalis. It leaves the outer skin of the grain, as a • 
covering to the orifice of its cavity, and this is readily * 
burst by the perfect insect, when it is ready to issue 
forth. By examining this skin, and ascertaining whe- 
ther it has or has not been burst open on one side, and 
left like the open clapper or valve of a pump, you can 
always learn whether the insect is still in, or gone 
from a perforated grain. 

3. In wliat latitude is it found? 

' Until the years '44 and '45, the moth had not pre- 
vailed, perhaps not even appeared in this latitude (^^) 
for Id or 16 years. I have been able to hear of itg 
ravages as far north as Columbus, Ohio, and am in- 
formed that the moth prevails more or less every year 
in Tennessee, and as much fiirther^ sooth as wheat is 
raised. For the truth of this statement I cannot vouch. 
The probable northern limit, however, seems to be 
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about 40". The extent of eonntiy then which they 
damage most be very ffreat; probably it embiacei Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tenneaaeci the south portions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and perhaps parts of North 
Carolina, Missouri and Arkansas. 

As to the amount of cold which tl^e lanra can endure, 
I will give the following fact. Last winter, finding 
some sheaves of wheat, which had accidentidly been 
thrown at the bottom of my barley stack, I threw them 
on the bam floor for examination. They remained 
there several nights, during one of which the thermo- 
meter fell to 0'' Fah. On examination, I found some of 
the larva still alive. But among those heads which I 
reserved for hatching out, I can now discover few if 
any larva but what look dark and shrivelled; and con- 
sequently, I suppose, are mostly dead. Whether this 
arose from the cold continuing too long for them I shall 
not decide; but I think it highly probable, that we shall 
not be troubled much with them, this season. Should 
they make their appearance, I will keep a sharp look- 
out, and may perhaps report progress. 
III. When U the intect found in ii$ varioue Haget ? 
The egg, or cluster of eggs on the wheat, seems to 
be deposited on the standing grain by the moth, late in 
May or early in June, in lat. 38^. As some proof of 
this, we know that weevils were found early in May, 
. 1845, in the mills here, hatched out of grain in bulk, of 
I 1344. This shows that they were parent moths, ready 
about that time, to deposit their eggs. My wheat 
which proved infested by weevil, we commenced cra- 
dling when somewhat green, on the 14th of June, and 
in about 14 days afterwards, most of it was closely 
stowed away In my bam, the heads all. inwards, as in 
stacking, so that it seemed impossible for a moth to 
penetrate. There seems every probability from these 
and other facts, to be enumerated hereafter, that the 
• eggs were deposited previous to this time, and not in 
' the stack or bam, although I regret that my want of 
sufldcient knowledge then of the habits of tiie insect, 
prevented me from detecting the moth, (as I think I 
might have done, very late in the evening or during 
the night,) busy at the work of destraction, among the 
standing grain. 

Some of the later hatched individuals of this gene- 
ration must be in existence a month or six weeks 
later than the above. This is proved by my finding 
some early coroj^which, if I estimate correctly, was lit 
for their work about the middle of last July,) much 
weevil eaten, while my late com escaped almost unin- 
jured. 

The early com was from New-Jersey seed, and was 
planted, I see, by reference to my farming journal, on 
the 14th of April, and some of it was ripe enough on 
the 1st of August to be again sowed broadcast, and 
made excellent foilder; consequently it was probably in 
roasting ears about the middle or latter part of July; 
but of this unfortunately I made no memorandum. Per- 
haps, in our latitude, finding all the wheat harvested, 
and stacked too closely for them to penetrate to the 
e«rs, they commenced on com, possibly in its milky 
state. One fact, however, seems to indicate that they 
wait till a later period, when the husk is already diy 
enough to open somewhat. It Is at all events an addi- 
tional argument for supposing that they prefer easily 
accessible situations, such as standing grain for de- 
. position of their eggs. I invariably found that all 
* ears of weevil eaten com (maize) had most grains per- 
forated near the top of the ear, where the husk is usually 
.«omewbat open, while the but-end generaly escapes; 
and again, ears of com which have the husk very tight 
and close at top, scarcely suffer, while those ears which 
when harvested, showed their husks well opened, are 
sure to be found the most weevil eaten. 

On wheat, since I knew the exact spot to examine, 
I have usually been able to find the egg^, as I before 
remarked; but on com, they have so faf eluded my 
/ search. Last year, when harvesting some com late in 
' October, I found the moth sometimes wedged in be- 
/ tween two grains, generally head downwsirds, some- 
times flattened between the husks, with occasionally 
a hole perforated through several folds of husks. 



corresponding with the orifice of an empty grain. 
These moths, I may here remark, as well ae tim ■tyrt- 
ads hatched from the new wheat cariy in the month of 
August, constitute the second brood or summer genera- 
tion. As proof that the above is about the p«iod to 
look out for them, I wiU state that in 1844 1 eommeacod 
threshing the product of forty acres on the 2d day of 
September. The wheat was all weevil-e«ten, and being 
unlit for bread, was sold to a distillery. In 1645, bar. 
ing a smaller crop and knowing more abont the moCby 
I watched it nanowly, and deeming it safest, oonmeneed 
on the let of August to thresh; on the 11th I had sonse 
of the wheat groond. and it made good floor; on ihm 
29th of the same month, I took the last to mill; thU 
proved slightly weevil eaten. Those of my neighbors 
who did not have their wheat ground until some weeks 
later, could not use their flour. Thus the hatching 
process and growth of the larvs seems with us to tak« 
place early in August. 

IV. What u the nalure of the injwy done hy the 
ineeet f 

The perfect insect probably does no harm ; bat lives lik« 
other depidoptera, on the nectareous juices of flowen. 
The mischief is done by the larva or grub, which de* 
prives the grain of most of its &rina. 

The cluster of eggs is found, as already remarked, on 
the external skin or bran of the grain, protected by the 
plume or husk. Thus those eggs on wheat, whioh had 
been threshed out, (being chiefly robbed off) evaded my 
search ; but as soon as I carefully drew back the husk 
in ears of uhthreshed grain, I could generally find them. 
The channel formed by the larva may be traced even 
at the earliest periods of its attack, by using the point 
of a pen-knife, and will be found almost inrariably as 
formerly described, to commence in the soft part of the 
grain, at or near the upper margin of the heart, the in- 
sect devouring a portion of the grain miiich /nay be 
compared to the albumen or white in the egg, but gene- 
rally leaving uninjured the vltellns or yolk, which en- 
velopes and nourishes the plume. [This accounts for 
weevil eaten grain growing; although for want of 
nourishment it generally makes a weakly plant. I am 
aware that Duhamel and others have stated, in speaking 
of the Angoumols moth, that the grain will not grow; 
but I will state why I thyik itjcorrect. I have myself 
sowed wheat which seemed pAforated in nearly every 
grain, at the rate of two bftshels to the acre; and had 
about as thick a set as I usually have from one bushel 
au^ a half of good wheat. I do not say my experiment is 
conclusive; but neither can I without farther experimen- 
tal testimony, believe that there were sufficient of sound 
grains in mine to make such a set. Many of my neigh- 
bors have experienced the same result in sowing their 
wheat; as we could with difficulty obtain any seed not 
weevil-eaten.] 

The larva continues to eat out the fiuina from the 
above mentioned entrance, through to the apex and in- 
creases in size during probably some two or three 
weeks. If the weather or other circumstances are un- 
&vorable to development, I think some of the larva 
of this second brood do not undergo, or at least, ^ 
complete their metamorphoses until the following 
spring; but, if the weather is warm, they will fairly 
swarm, contrary to Duhamers account. In fact, this' 
constitutes the main crop, if I may use the term. The 
old grain gave birth as we have seen, probably in May, 
to such as had escaped the rigors of the winter, (ami 
furnishing enough at all events to impregnate the stand- 
ing grain;) the new wheat 4hcn gave birth early in Au- 
gust to the large swarms; and as these are but short- 
lived it must be individuals only of this generation that 
have been casually retarded, which live in the egg, 
grab, or chrysalis form until the year following. 

How long the summer brood remains in the chrytalig , 
state I am not certain, but believe about two or three . 
weeks. 

Now if during the early stages, after the hatching of 
the worm, the wheat be ground into flour, we of course 
grind up many larva, and have a clammy heavy flour; 
while later, even if the perfect insect has left the 
grain, the external covering of the cnrysalis and the 
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deposit of the laira neeetMurily iproond up wfth vhst 
little fiurina is left, renders the flour verjp bitter end 
revolting^; at least to modem Anglo-Saxon stomaetas, 
unaccustomed to eating b!rd» nests and similar daintiei^ 
or onaeqnainted with the peeiiliar relish ailbrded to 
some palates by broiled locosIS) (am in Gembia,)- or 
grabs picked from the bark of trees, as reported of 
some in the West Ibdlm Irtaadiw 

Onr weevil-eaten wheat is besides considered nn- 
wholesome, Aid several protracted cases of intestinal 
derangement have been traced apparently to this sooree. 
The longer the wheat is kept- on hand the more it de- 
teriorates, untilat length a bushel will not Weigh, if I 
remember correctly, over 46 lbs. The price being one^ 
third, perhaps one tialf lower than that of good wheat, 
it is evident that a crop of weevil-eaten wheat when 
■old at 90 lbs. to the bushel, will realise An* its owner 
considerably less than half the amount which good 
wheat would have bronght him. In this state it is pur- 
chased by distillers; and a» Are and fbrmentatimi are 
■aid to purify all things, it is hoped, before it appears 
in the shape of spirituous liquors, fermentation has 
done its duty in nentndiaing the eflbcts of our ft»ur 
winged foes. Should, however, any evil result to 
those using the beverage, it would be hardly ikir to 
convict our ill-ftted moth of all the mischief ; as King 
Alcohol ought to come In for a fiur share. 

T. What is tkt remedy r 

After all, this is the important question. The ascer- 
taining of the species, the Investigation of its habits, 
the determining the position of the egg, and time of its 
deposition, ftc, although Interesting in themselves, are 
chiefly useital as fornishing data for a remedy. 

I shall speak flrst of those remedies in general use. 

1. Scalding has been practised here successftQIy. 
Baskets of giain are dipped Into kelUes of boiling 
water for a few seconds, until the water soaks through ; 
the grain is then spread out thin to dry in the sun, on 
boards or sheets. But the drying is tedious, trouble- 
some, and expensive, especially when thercP is a suc- 
cession of wet weather; The flour of scalded wheat, 
as far as tried here, was excellent; but an experienced 
miller remarks, that tKe scalding, by thickening the 
skin, would considerably increase the bran, at the ex- 
pense of the superfine flour.^This, in merchant mills, 
if found to be the case, migWbe sufllcient of itself, to 
prevent its adoption. 

2. Kiln drying was' employed suecessftilly in France. 
Dr. Harris says a temperature of 167 degrees Fahren- 
heit continued 12 hours; or 104 degrees continued two 
days, will kill the insect. Kiln drying possesses the ad- 
vantages of ensuring the keeping quality of the flour; 
but the heat requires great care in its regulation. Be- 
sides, here they charge five cents per bushel for the 
operation; and it is only rarely that suitable kilns can 
be found through the country. 

3. Salt, as a preventive, has been recommended; it 
was even asserted that to put wheat into a barrel and 
place on it a pint of salt, would prevent the insect from 
damaging the grain. Whether the salt could have any 
effect by^somewhat lowering the temperature, or whe- 
ther some other circumstances, in the* threshing or 
storing of the grain was the cause why it appeared, 
as asserted, less weevil eaten than that which had not 
been salted, I do not pretend to decide. But of this I 
am certain, that among those who said they succeeded 
by this means, none so far as I could learn, had put 
away two portions treated exactly alike, except that 
the one had, and the other had not salt over it. I con- 
|ider the question, therefore, as the president says, in 
the debating societies, still '* open for discussion" or 
what is much better, for experiment. 

4. Sprinkling with Lime. — The incorporating tho- 
roughly of about 1 bushel of lime with 100 bushels of 
wheat, when putting away the latter, in the garner, 
was here at first supposed efficaceous. But one fiiet, 
well ascertained, is worth folios of suppositions. A 
neighboring Ikrmer mixed lime with his wheat, in 
1844, stirred it and sunned it repeatedly. This wheat 
kept unusually well, but few weevils hatching out. 
Being however a shrewd man, he, in 1846, resolved to 



test the matter fturly. One portion of his wheat he 
stirred and sunned i0t<Aoti^ liming it; another portion he 
linudf but did not stir or sun it. The flrst saved well ; 
the latter was much weevil eaten. These particulars I 
ascertained persomdly from him, as I went to him pur- 
posely to know. I do not pretend to decide, whether 
stirring the wheat robbed oiTthe eggs before they could 
hatch, or whether the power of our meridian July sun 
is sufllcient to destroy the embryo life in the egg, or 
whether the effect is produced by some other cause; 
but the Csct that early threshing, stirring, and sunning, 
seem tolerably effectual, in some way or other, is 
strongly corroborated by most of the testimony I have 
collected on the subject. 

5. Tinu of Sowing. — I cannot ascertain that late or 
early sowing of wheat, has any effect in increasing or 
decreasing the evil. 

6. Untried Remedy, — Finding the eggs on the spot . 
already mentioned, outside of the grain, and perceiving, 
also, that by dry friction between my hands, of some 
40 or 60 grains, the egg^ robbed off* pretty readily, it 
occurred to me that this might be done on a large scale. 
This, I regret to say, I have not had an opportunity of 
testing in practice, but I have learned various facts, 
which I think render it probable that the purpose would 
be fully accomplished by robbers, (small mill stones, 
turning very rapidly, and set far enough apart to rob, 
but not bruise the grain,) such as are used in Virginia 
and other large wheat-growing districts. Perhaps the 
same object might be efl^ted by a smut machine. The 
facts are these : Rubbers, I am informed by experienced 
Virginia millers, and smut machines, as asserted to me 
by a stranger, (of whose correctness, therefore, I have 
not the means of judging,) will rob wheat until the 
grain is thereby deprived of the downy pubescence at 
the apex, fkmiliarly, I believe, termed, "ftizz." Rub- 
bers or smut machines are almost absolutely necessary 
to ensure flrst rate flour; more especially in the west, 
where so much grain is got out on dirt floors. So that, 
should robbers prove efficacious against weevil, the 
outlay would be no new, or otherwise useless expense. 

I am farther informed, that three feet robbers could be 
made to clean or rub 1000 bushels in a day. In this 
case, I estimate that the expense of robbing ought not 
to be over one cent per bueheU To this expense any 
farmer would gladl) submit in a weevil year, to secure 
his crop from being worm-eaten. 

But to ensure success, he must, if my views be correct, 
examine the grain attentively at harvest time, and if 
there be signs of eggs, thresh out his grain as soon as 
practicable, certainly not later here than the latter part 
of July. He may then take it to the robbers, pay his 
^nt — a bushel — and bring it home to his gamers ; or 
^rhat he has to spare, the miller or merchant would 
then readily buy of him, if once the operation is proved 
to be effectual in preserving it. An intelligent car- 
penter here says he has been for sometime thinking 
about, and he believes has contrived, a new kind of 
smut machine, whfch he attaches to the common wheat 
fan or winnowing machine. Should this prove the 
case, of course the farmer might rob big own grain free 
from weevil, without going to mill. 

Should all these remedies &il, I have another corjte 
de reserve, which, I will mention, although I fear it 
will prove a *• forlorn hope." 

In no instance^ when dissecting grain, did I find two 
similar worms in one grain ; but I occasionally found 
our worm hort de combat or nearly so; the juices of 
his bo«ly extracted, and a smaller worm alongside, 
revelling in the spoils. The latter had a shape some- 
what like an hour-glass, contracted in the middle, 
but enlarging both ways until the extremities again be- 
come pointed. This fellow was fat enough. Occa- 
sionally 1 detected similar larva farther advanced, and 
finally changed into small black flics, of which some 
farmers had noticed large numbers, among the "tail- 
ings " of the winnowing machine. They supposed 
them a new enemy ; but I am much mistaken if they do 
not prove friends, insteail of foes; being no other, I 
imagine, than a species of ichneumon fly; (similar 
probable to the Ceraphron destructor, which preys on 
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is true, their assist- 



ance does not arrive T>efore the wheat it injured for 
flour, but thejr mig^ht aid in diminiahin|f the enemies' 
ranks for the next season. 

I hope your readers will do me the justice to admit 
tliat, if I have made this article twice ts long and tire- 
some as it should be, I have at least duly interlarded it 
with << possibly," ''perhaps," <<as nearly as I can as- 
certain," and the like. This I do, partly, in order that, 
should Dr. Harris, or any other close investigator, de- 
tect me in error, I may be able to secure an honorable 
retreat, without danger of losing my character, as an 
accurate experimenter, or of being totally excluded 
from your columns. 

But seriously, when we consider how difficult it 
already is to separate truth from error, and how im- 
possible for each individual to determine, by personal 
investigation or experiment, the truth or felsehood of 
«ach asserted fact, it seems highly important (at least if 
we desire to advance knowledge in the world,) that 
statements made to the public should never be given as 
decided facts, nnless warranted by repeated experiments. 

Even then we shall have errors enough; without this 
precaution, we must expect to have *' confusion worse 
confounded*" RiCHA&o Owen. 

New-Harmony, May 4, 1846. 

P. S. If you desire it, I can still send you drawings 
of the insect, in its various stages ; exhibiting the moth 
of its natural size, and showing the appearance of the 
head and ovipositor, when magnified. 

May 10. This morning, although the thermometer 
is at 65 degrees, I found two moths, contrary to my 
expectation, ready to hatch out of com; one of them 
had its antenne and part of its head out of the orifice, 
apparently reconnoitering the prospect. I extricated 
them both, by splitting the grains of com, and found 
one of them encumbered with the pupa case ; the other, 
on the contrary, rather to my surprise, was enveloped 
in a white, web-like casihg, which, except in this in- 
stance, had always appeared to me to be used only as a 
partition in the channel, not as an envelope for the 
'Chrysalis. 

prVe should be very glad to receive the drawings 
offered.— Ed] 



FBINOIPLBS OF BREEDINa. 



We have been several times requested to say some- 
thing in regard to what is called " in and in " breed- 
ing. We are by no means confident, however, that 
any remarks of ours can throw light on the subject ; 
though often discussed, it is still involved in intri- 
cacy. In endeavoring to understand it, the first point 
to be settled, is the precise meaning of the term '' in-» 
and-in" breeding. It seems to be understood vari- 
ously — as some suppose it to apply to animals of any 
degree of relationship — others apply it to breeding 
from the same/amt'Zv, without particularly defining the 
affinity of blood which animals bred together should 
possess*to justify the use of the term. Thus they regard 
the produce of ftither and daughter, or mother and sod, 
as animals bred in-and-in; using the same term in this 
case as they would do in reference to the produce of 
brother and sister. But a strict definition is evidently 
necessary, otherwise the use of the term is wholly 
random, and its signification so uncertain that it con- 
veys only a vague idea. 

What, then, is in-and-in breeding? Sir John S. 
Sebright, in a letter on the « Art of Improving the 
Breeds of Domestic Animals," published some years 
since by the British Board of Agriculture, considers the 
term to signify breeding from animals of precisely the 
same blood. ^ This is an intelligi|}le, and we believe 
correct definition. It has also been assented to, and its 
adoption advocated with force, by John Hare Pow- 
ell, Esq., a citizen of our own country, who has in 
times past been eminently distinguished as a breeder 
of stock. 



Upon the basis of this definition it follows that no 
course of breeding can be strictly in-and-in except that 
which results from coupling animals of exactly the 
same blood, and this, probably, can rarely happen but 
by an union of brother and sister, or of animals which 
were originaUf derived from snch an union. Where 
the original male and female were ot different families, 
it is obvious that the oApring does not possess the same 
blood of either of the parents, but has just half the 
blood of each . The produce of this oflbpring and either 
of the parents, woukl be three-fourths of one of :'oe first 
pair, and one-fourth of the other. The next genera- 
tion, bred in the same way, would be seven -eighths of 
the parent, the next fifteen-sixteenths^ and so on; the 
blood of one of the original ancestors increasing and the 
other diminishing in this ratio with each generatioo. 
This and similar courses of breeding have 1>een aptly 
denominated « breeding in ;" and the term " close hr€§d^ 
ing " is also more or less applicable, according to the 
nearness of relationship existing between animals coup- 
led together, or according to the extent to which breed- 
ing in is carried. 

Having settled what is to be understood by tl^e term 
'< in-and-in," we will proceed to consider the expedien- 
cy of that course of breeding. And it may be observed 
in the first place, that although many distinguished 
breeders have advocated and followed, more or less, 
breeding in, or close breeding, very few, if any, have 
recommended in-and-in breeding, as here d^ned>* The 
effects of the course when carried on for several genera- 
tions, cannot perhaps be better described than in the 
language of Sebright, in the essay above referred to. 
" I have," says he, ** tried many experiments by breed- 
ing in-and-in, upon dogs, fowls, and pigeons; the dogs 
became from strong q>aniels, weak and diminutive lap- 
dogs; the fowls became long in the legs, small in 
the body, and bad feeders. • • • Indeed I have no 
doubt but that by this practice being continued, animals 
would, in course of time, degenerate to such a degree 
as to become incapable of breeding at all." 

It is a maxim in physics that an effect is not produced 
withont a cause. Hence it is natural to ask a reason 
for the ill effects alleged to be produced by in-and-ia 
breeding. We will endeavor to give one, which, 
though not entirely original, is in some respects diffb- 
rent fh)m any we have seenpffered. 

It is admitted that differA families of animals have 
certain hereditary tendencies. The proneness to par- 
ticular diseases in femilies of the ^uman race, is evi- 
dence of this. Now it is plain that where two animals 
of the same blood and the same hereditary tendencies^ 
are coupled together, there would be a greater liability 
in the progeny to exhibit any defect or disease which 
belonged to the fiimily, than there would be if only one 
of the parents had this constitutional tendency. Hence 
we see the defects of parents augmented in the pro- 
geny. 

This we believe to be the true cause of the degene- 
racy which ensues fh>m in-and-in breeding. But let 
us not be misunderstood. It is not merely the nearness 
of relationship which produces these consequences | 
ror we can readily believe that they might follow 
where the parents were not at all connected by consan- 
guinity. The animals might belong to families wholly 
distinct, and yet their hereditary tendencies be similar. 
For example : let there be chosen a bull and cow wholly 
unrelated, or even of different breeds, each of which 
has disease of the liver to the same degree, and each 
also an equal hereditary tendency to that disease ; the 
progeny generated by two such animals would no doubt 
have the same predisposition *.o the defect or disease 
of the parent as if both the latter had been of the* 
same family. Thus the degeneracy of offspring is not 
owing to the relationshfp, simply, but to the natural 
defects of the parents or ancestors. The skillful breeder 
will therefore select his animals for propagation with a 



* It is proper to remark that breeding in when carried to a 
certain extent, may be expected to produce results similar to thoM 
of breeding in-and-inj that iSj the conseqnences of the former 
will resemble those of the latter system, in proportiou as the blood 
of the animaU bred together becomes similar. 
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view of avoiding defects and increaiing excellencies in 
the progeny. 

But it may be said that excellencies as well as de- 
fects are transmissable hereditarily; and as animals of 
near relationship are sometimes fimnd which possess 
certain valnable qualities in a greater degree than 
they are to be found elsewhere, the question iMuggest- 
od — ^Why. not permit these animals to breed together? 
This we should be in fiivor of to a certain extent; but 
the animals should be selected with Judgment, and with 
particular care that they have not a predisposition 
to important defects. It will not do to rely on ^e 
idea that their good points will orerpower their bad 
ones; for as their superior points or qualities are 
probably the result of art or accident, (not being natu« 
ral or common to the race,) their defects will be more 
likely to be Incveased in the progeny than their excel- 
lencies.* 

The remark in relation to animals which exhibit pe- < 
euliarities not common to the race, we will endeavor 
to illustrate. For instance, In a species of squirrels, 
the geneial color of which is grey, we now and then 
find those which are perfectly white, and others which 
are black. Similar deviations from the general color 
of the species are met with also in mlccy and other ani- 
mals. The same thing is found in birds. We have 
beard of crows which were nearly white, and we have 
seen (to use a paradox) a white black-bird. Changes 
of form and habits are likewise met with which are 
equally striking. Animals which exhibit such devia- 
tions from the general characteristics of the race to 
which they belong, may be deemed motutroiUies ; but if 
it is wished to perpetuate their singular qualities, it is 
obviously necessary to adhere as closely as practicable 
in breeding, to the strain of blood in which these quali* 
ties are manifested. If, instead of this, the animals are 
allowed to breed with those which do not possess the 
desired peculiarity, the new traits, having no fixed 
hold on the blood are soon mingled and lost in the 
general current of the race which runs in a different 
direction. 

Thus, where an extraordinary disposition to secrete 
fat is exhibited by a particular cow and her |>rogeny, it 
may become necessaiy in order to secure that quality 
and increase the number of animals possessing it, to 
breed from, near affinities. But much will depend on 
the skill used in selecting the animals to breed together, 
and only experience and the closest observation, aided 
by good Judgment, can guide to successful results. 

- We would not, however, advise breeding from near 
affinities, except so &r as may be necessary to fix some 
valuable quality not belonging to* the race in general. 
Where no superiority is exhibitedin a particular family, 
or where the individuals composing a race are nearly si- 
milar, we can see no advantage in resorting to the system. 

In regard to the supposed necessity of crossing breedsf 
there are certain vague theories which we would by 
no means countenance. Some appear to imagine that 
breeds of animals cannot be continued pure without dete- 
rioration. This notion leads those who entertain it, to 
make various mixtures in breeding, in the hope either of 
avoiding degeneracy or creating improvement. We 
believe that the idea is not only unsound, but that, if it 
were carried oilt in practice, it would be productive of 
incalculable injury, by destroying the important dis- 
tinctions which naturally exist among animals, and by 
which different species and breeds are admirably adapt- 
ed to different locations and purposes. 

No degeneracy is observable in animals in a state of 
nature. Among the various wild races (though as 
has been stated, some occasional changes occur,) 

* Sebright obMrvet that—'* If one male and one female only 
ofavaloaLle breed could be obtained, the oflspring shoald be 
separated, and placed in aitoations as dissimilar as possible ; for 
animals kept together are all subjected to the effects of the same 
climate, of the same food, and of the same mode of treatment, and 
consequently to the same diseases, particularly to such as are in- 
fections, v^ich must acceilerate tiie effects of breeding in-and-in. 
B7 establiirfung the breed in different places, and by selecting 
with a view to obtain different properties in these several colo- 
. nies, we may perhaps be enabled to continue the breed for some 
time, witbout the intermixture of other blood.'* 



the principal characteristics are continued from gene- 
ration to generation. There is no evidence that wild 
geese or wild ducks degenerate; and no person can 
reasonably believe that the bufiUoes of our western 
praries need crossing, or that they co«ld be improv* 
ed for the situation they occupy by any foreign 
mixture. The same remark will probably apply to 
the West-Highland cattle of Scotland, and to some 
of the mountain and other breeds of sheep. Sebxioht 
has well remarked, however, that the circumstances in 
which wild animals are placed, "produce all the good 
effects of the most skilful selection;"* and though it is 
not unlikely that they frequently breed from close 
affinities, their freedom from disease or diefeet probably 
prevents the bad consequences which might attend such 
breeding with animals in an artificial state. The con- 
clusion therefore is, that aboriginal races and breeds are 
readily continued without crossing. With varieties 
which have been produced by crosses, it is admitted the 
case is different. The original fixed habit being broken 
up by the cross, their course becomes emtic, and their 
qualities various. Hence the exercise of much skill is 
required to continue them,. *' What has been produced 
by art,'* says Ssbrioht, « must be continued by art.'* 



PBBIOD OF aSSTATIOK IN 8KBEF, 

... .•# 

T. £. Pawleit, in the London Farmers' fiiagazine, 
states he fotmd by observati(ms very carefully made, 
that the time his ewes went with lamb was as follows: 

Wtiks* Days. 
The longest time any ewe went Vith a 

ram lamb, was, 22 4 

The shortest, 21 

The longest time any one went with an 

ewe lamb, was 22 2 ^ 

The shortest time, 20 4 

He adds that he thinks this proves the opinion to be 
correct, that animals go longer with males than females, 
though the difference is trifling. 

Mr. Pawlett also states that he has found the fol- 
lowing receipt of great benefit to lambs when they 
scour: — 

Epsom salts, 6 oimces. 

Nitre in powtler, 4 *< 

Boiling water, 3 pints. 

Pour the water hot upon the salts and nitre; with 
new milk (warm) add spirits of turpentine, 4 ounces; 
bol ammoniac in powder, i an ounce; mix and shake 
them well together. If necessary, repeat the drink 
every day or two. About 3 or 4 table spoonfuls may 
be given to a sheep for a dose, and lambs in proportion 
to their size. 



BRBBDnra cows. 



Mr. J. WsEB, veterinary surgeon, remarks, in an ar- 
ticle on the " Management of Breeding Cows," publish- 
ed in the Farmers' Magazine, that — «it is only from the 
healthy mothers that a healthy ofikpring can be expect- 
ed." He further remarks, « from whatever cause it may 
happen, if a cow is diseased and the blood contamina- 
ted, the oApring must less or more, inherit her disease; 
for it is from the blood and the most vital fluids of the 
cow, that the calf is supported in the womb." 

English flat tumeps can be sown as late as the 25th 
of July, or the 1st of August, and will yield a good crop. 

* Speaking of animals in a wild state, Sebright says— "The 
greatest number of females will of coarse fall to the share of 
the most vigorous males ; and the strongest individuals of botli 
sexes, by drivin|[ away the weakest, will eiigoy the best food ai>d 
most favorable situations for themselves and their offspring. A 
severe winter, or a scarcity of food, by destroying the weak and 
the unhealthy, has all the good effects of the most skilful selection. 
In cold and barren lands no animals ean live to the age of matu. 
rity, but those who have strong constitutions ; iie weak and the 
unhealthy do not live to propagate their mfirmities, as is too ofXtn 
the case witii oar domestic animals." 
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TMBMAOOOUtm. 



Mn. Bditch^-I obflerred in your January namber, a 
fonn ftirkeepidit^'i'm'iCCOQnta, presented by E. V. W. 
Doz. Allow me to pretent one wbich I have need for 
the lait two Tesa^ ahd which I find very simple and 
convenient. My system in tegatd to naming the lota^ 
is similar to that of Mr. Box, only I prefer letters for 
this purpose, and use figores to designate the subdivi- 



sions, for it is fbtind ftty tonnsuMul to divide ei£b lot 
into two, three, or four smaller parts, in order that a' 
separate account may bie kept- 6f eaeit ^rt of grson. 
The eozhplete actiodnt of tfiese snb-divirions may wfuit* 
i^ards be so arranged as to' exhibit the irieeoimt of the 
lot which they comprite. On the ftnit page of the tioek^ 
should be in accurate map of the fhrm. With the title 
of each diVidoa and snbdlvidon, and the mimber of 
acrei in ekch. ^t for the Ibrtn. 



May 



ManU Work. 



Horse* Work. 



Weather, 



JUmiarke, 



5 

e 
s 

9 
10 

11 



I d. plow B. 1 ; Id. cart manure 

. D. 3; I d. repair fence 

I d. plow B. 1 ; 1 d. cart ma- 
nure 

X d. cart manure, fd. spread ma- 
nure, 2 d. plow D. 3 

1 d. plow B .3; 4 d. spread ma- 
manure; 1 d. harrow D. 3; . •• 

2|d. plant corn i>, 3. 

1 d. plant com ; 1 d. haktoW B. 1 ; 

i d. sow B. 1 

2 d. plant com 



PleawBt— S;wiikd. 



^* 



■ •b« 



(1st) I d.plow. , 

(2d) ldniwl2l>ds An 

« 1 d. dtaWldloadsfSUr— wanm. 

manure 

(1st) id. plow 

(2d)ld.cartl41dl.ihi. 

**' I d. harrow.. .... .{ClOttdy aAdWhnii. 

(1st) 1 d. i^ow..... 



<c 



c( 



(2d) Id. hkrrow. 



Ooqimeneedraw duaere; tom. 

ed eows into pasture A. 
B. 1 plowed, 8| days; apple 

blossoms appear. 
Commence plow D.3 ; vefy diy 
-^enanT carted, 41 lds< oe-2 m^ 
D. 3 plowed 1} days. 

** hanrowed 1 day. 

Pleisaftft .iCommeBee plant tiom; 

Sowed B. 1— ^^bush. oats. 
OcMn planted, 5fd; | b« seed^ 
W.^'^aer*, s>d steep'dlaealtp^. 



<tr» 



Cloudy and eortL 



Very 



«. •'•'■ « 



This account should occupy two pager of a common 
quarto or folio book, and 4br eonvenience, these pages 
should be opposite one another, so that tliey may both 
be open to the view at once. The weather column and 
column of remarks will thus fall oil the right hand 

1M««. 

In the column of horses' work you see I designate 
my teams as 1st and 2nd. The farmer by practice will 
find that he may use many abbreviations which will 
fitcilitate the making of his daily entries. In this form 
ye no nametf to be written every day as in Mr. Dox's 
form, but merely an entry is to be nuule in the column 
of " Man^s Work," of the time and labor. If you have 
a boy in your empl<^, you may readily reduce his lar 
bor to man's work, and enter it in the same column. 

The column of '< horses' work " is quite essential. 
By this you may not only know the kind of labor your 
horses perform each day in the year, and the number 
of days they are employed, but having kept an accurate 
account of their expenses, you may readily calculate 
what each day's labor has cost you, and consequently 
know how much each grain account is debtor for their 
work. Few farmers, I apprehend, have a correct idea 
of the cost of horses^ labor, and yet a farm account 
must necessarily be quite imperfect without suchimow- 
ledge. 

Next is the weather columns. The weather has so 
much influence on the growth and product of the far- 
mer's grain, that he cannot help feeling a lively inte- 
rest in keeping this column, especially as it costs him 
so little extra labor, fife has, moreover, the means of 
knowing what was the weather at any particular sea- 
son, or any day of the year, and by a comparison of 
the Weather column with the column of « remarks "— 
for in this last he should note how the crops thrive — ^he 
may learn the exact effect of almost every change of 
weather on the plants at those particular stages of their 
growth, and thus he will learn more thoroughly the 
physiology of plants, and will be enabled perhaps, in 
some respects, to profit by the knowledge thus ob- 
tained. 

The last column is for " remarks on the state of the 
crops, &c., and it may be used to make memoranda of 
various events connected with hna operations, which 
would otherwise be forgotton. 

Once a year, the farmer should post into another 
book, or perhaps on the last pages of the book posted, 
a complete Dr. and Cr. of each crop, a Dr. and Cr. of 
« stock account," (including new buildings, &c.,) a 
« fuel account," <' horse account," &c., &c. In short, 
a farmer should ascertain by his books whence comes 
his profit and whence his loss, and learn, firom the same, 
to increase the former and avoid the latter. 

Yours, &c., G, De Witt Elwocd. 

Cotcaeeelon Springe, Stnithfield. Marehy 1846. 



woo&roa Bwaum UAaaamk 



Thb New-Yoilc J^mttl qf Commtree contains aa 
arUele on prepaiing woof for the Bnglish markets, in 
wMch are valuable directions to those engaged^ or who 
are desirourofenga^ng in the business. It was writ- 
ten by HAUiiTOir Gat, Esq^, who for the past year 
was largely engaged in the ei^xt oi wool. His ad^ 
vertiaemettt in relation lo the pnrehase of wool will be 
found in this number. 

He states that wool from this country Is very injuria 
ouslyaffeoted in foreign markets from its unclean con- 
dition. On this account, his export of the article last 
year resulted in a loss of about a penny English per 
pound, amounting to about $6000. The wool, it is 
said — <« contains too much oil, yolk, and dirt. The 
sheep are generally washed with too little care, and run 
too long after washing before shearing. A large por- 
tion of the wool fh>m this cause must pass through the 
hands of those who sort it and scour it in soap and wa- 
ter, before it Is sold to the manufiscturers. The wool 
itself is of superior staple, and while upon the sheep is. 
inferior to no other in the world, of equal grade; and it 
may be safely stated, that every pound of oil, or other 
worthless substance, will. In the English markets, de- 
duct ttom the value ot*the wool containing it, the price, 
of at least two pounds of wool. English manufacturers 
and staplers before purehasing, open a portion of the 
fleeces, and examine carefully, not only the fineness^ 
but also the strength of the staple, and its oondition 
throughout." 

Mr. Oat thinks that great pains should be taken in 
the first place to wash the sheep thoroughly, and that 
(he sheep should be sheared as soon as they become 
dry. He directs that in tying up the fleeces — << the 
loose locks, clippings, and tags, and every thing un- 
clean, or of an inferior quality, and the coarse wool 
firom the thighs, if there be any, should* be itkoUy re- 
jectedy and the fleeces tied up firmly so as to keep their 
shape, and show, as is customary, the best part of the 
fleece on the outside." 

He also very properly observes that — << sheep should 
be kept as nearly as possible In uniformly good health 
and flesh, because every portion of the staple or fibre of 
the wool which grows while the sheep is very poor 
from disease or want of food, has so little strength as to 
break in working; and if this weak growth takes place 
in the fall of the year, it destroys the fleece for many 
purposes." 

The directions in regard to packing and sacking ap- 
pear to be important : 

« In England each manu&eturer devotes his attention 
to on# particular description of goods, for which his 
machinery has been constructed, and he makes no 
other. The makers of each kind of goods have estab- 
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lithed themielTet moitly together In lome one pert of 
the kingdom, where they here a wool market of their 
own, in whieh they seek for the qnelitiet end deierip- 
tione toitehle for their porpoee, and will buy no other. 
Tlie bffoad-eloth makers in the weet of England — the 
wonted combere of Torlnhire— the flannel manuflieta- 
aers of Rochdale— and tlioee who make hosiery in Not- 
tingliam-— perohase in their several markets a sqpply 
suitable only for their own machinery. So nice does 
this discrimination mn^ tliat the fleeces of flne wool 
taken from sheep one year old, which were never be- 
fore shorn, are mostly sent to one part of the country 
and there sold to be used for one purpose, and the 
fleeces taken from the same sheep the next year, are 
sent to another part of the country, and there wrought 
Into a very difTerent kind of goods. Thus it is of great 
importande that ifceee wool for shipment, before it goes 
on board, should be saeked and sorted according to the 
grades oi foreign manufoeturers, and suitable for their 
purposes, in oider that it may be sold dirtctiy to them, 
—otherwise, even if dean and in good order, it must 
pass first through other hands, that re-sort h, rssack it, 
and distribute it to various parts of the kingdom at con- 
siderable expease. * 

** The size of the bales is the next thing to be kept 
in view. I have paid on large shipments as high as 
one dollar per tale for ' dock dues,' without reference 
to the size of the bales; while at some ports the charge 
is less than one tenth part of this sum. 

*< Custom in England, gives the purchaser an allow- 
ance on each bale called 'the draft;' but the amount 
thus given varies at the different markets I have many 
accounts of sales in which only one pound weight per 
bale is deducted for < the draft.' I have other accounts 
of sales made in different places, in which two pounds, 
and three pounds, and four pounds, and even eight 
pounds per bale is deducted for 'the draft,' without 
reference to the size of the bale. This may seem un- 
reasonable, but is established by the ancient usage of 
the different markets, and must be complied with. The 
bales should therefore be of a size suited to their desti- 
nation,; but not too large, else they will not be lifted, 
but rolled over the docks and streets. Each sack should 
be firmly packed by a man Inside, but never pressed by 
machinery, and every fleece of weak staple carefully 
r^ected, and those fleeces packed by themselves. 

" The shipment then requires some attention. The 
wool should be placed on board dry, with the sacking 
whole and clean, and should always be sent as light 
freight in the upper part of the vessel. Our wool con- 
tains too much oil and gummy matter to be placed low 
in the ship, with heavy weights pressing upon it, with- 
out being in some degree injured by matting together." 



SUBSOIL PLOWlNa. 



Thx advantages of subsoil plowing are no doubt 
greater on soils having a close hard-pan subsoil, than 
on those of a loose and open nature. In the English 
Agricultural Gazette, we find an account of some ex- 
periments, a brief sketch of which may afford interest. 

1. A field of 13 aeres^ ''partly heavy on a dry sub- 
soil, and partly dry on a gravelly subsoil," was sub- 
soUed to the depth of 7 to 8 inches— <he subsoil plow 
being preceded by a common plow which worked from 
6 to 7 inches deep. The field had been plowed many 
years, and a hard crust was formed which was in many 
eases almost impenetrable to water. Two acres only 
were left plowed in the usual way. The whole field 
was equally manured and sown with yellow tumeps. 
The appearance of the crop was similar till August, 
when that portion of it on subsoiled land took the lead, 
and at harvest gave 26 tons 17 cwt. per acre, while the 
part plowed in the old way gave only twenty tons 7 
cwt. per acre. 

2. The second experiment was made on a deep soil 
inclining to sand, on a subsoil of sandy clay. Two 
acres were subsoiled 15 inches deep, two were plowed 
6 or 7 inches, and two ridges were trench-plowed 13 



inches deep. The whole was planted to potatoes, and 
subjected to the same treatment ae to manure and culture. 
The subsoiled yielded 7 tons and 9 cwt. 2 qrs. ; trenched, 
7 tons 1 cwt. 2 qrs; plowed, 6 tons 14 ewt. 1 qr. 

^. The potato crop was followed by barley. The 
snbeoiled part kept the lead throughout, and at harvest 
gave 8 qrs. 3 bushels barley, and 36^ cwtg. of straw per 
aere; the plowed part, 7 qis. 4 bush/els 3 pecks barley, 
and 28 ewts. straw per acre. 



FBOTBOnON AaAOrST nrSBOTS. 



Ir yon would save your cucumber-vines and cabbage- 
plants against the attacks of bugs and worms, go early 
in the morning, while the worms are sluggish from 
satiety, and dunpness prevents the bugs from fiying, 
and kill them all. Some say "kiU them with the 
thumb and finger;" but we dont see that this mode of 
inflicting «' capital punishnifBnt " has any special advan- 
tages, and it seems to us that the oflloe of executioner 
would be a very disagreeable one, especially when the 
subijeets were the big, black "pumpkin bug*," which 
emit a worse smell than a skunk. A couple of pieces 
of shingle, one of which may be three inches wide, and 
and the other an inch and a half, the latter brought to a 
point at the bottom, are the best " instnimeiiCs of death " 
in this ease. Crush the insects between the pieces of 
shingles. 

It is easy to see in the morning where a plant has 
been cut off by a worm the night before, and he will 
generally be found at that time in his burrow near the 
stump of the cut plant. He will be buried generally 
not more than half an inch, and is readily dug out with 
the narrow pointed shingle. The bugs of all kinds, 
while the plants are young, will invariably be found in 
the morning huddled around the stems. If you are " on 
hand" soon after sun-rise, they will be <'dosey," and 
are easily killed. 

Do not rely on the " unparalleled agency of salt in 
destroying insects," nor of keeping them away by the 
smell of onion-stalks <' stuck round Ihe hill;" but hunt 
them out, as you would wild beasts. As an auxiliary 
to this hunting, and to make the plants grow rapidly 
and get out of the way of insects, the writer has some- 
times used hen dung water that has stood till it has be 
come fetid; turning a half pint, or so, on each hill 
every day. Ouano water would doubtless be similar; 
but it must not be too strong— ^four pounds of guano to 
twelve gallons of water is thought to be sufflcient. 



ATBBECCRB 00W8. 



Those who have visited Mr. PaBNTXCE's fiirm, near 
this city, csn hardly have (ailed to notice among the 
stately Durham cattle there, a small family of Ayrshires. 
The latter consist of a cow which was imported from 
Scotland in 1842, and some four or Ave of her descend, 
ants of the first and second generation, all of which bear 
a striking resemblance to the first named cow. Only 
one of the young stock has yet bred, but the imported 
cow has had a calf every year since she has been in this 
country, and has been in milk nearly the whole time. 
Though of very small size, she is in shape, a perfect 
model of a milch cow, and her product at the pail is 
remarkable — giving this season, on grass feed, upwards 
of tioenty quartt of milk per day ; the quantity having 
been ascertained by actual measurement. Considering 
her diminutive size, which, compared with most other 
cows, scarcely bears a greater proportion than that of 
the Shetland pony to a coach horse, we think this very 
extraordinary. 



DaiviNO Nails. — A correspondent informs us that 
a cut nail may be driven into the hardest dry wood, 
without bending, simply by dipping the point of the 
nail into oil or grease. 
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POOS MAIT'fl OOTTAaS. 



I have looked orar ;oiit nieftit paper for many Tear* 
pait, irith no nnall degree of interest, to And a plan for 
■ bouw at once canTcnient and comfortable, anil cheap 
in it> canitniction ; and although miny have been pre- 
■eoled, yet none, in the opinion of th« writer, eomblnei 
(be above propertlei in a degree equal to the plan here- 
with *ent. TbehoiueiibniUona lide hill, and eicln- 
DTe ofthe basement, ia one and a half itoriei higb, and 
u 33 feet b; 28. 




Rj. BO, fi the baMment plan; tha cellar fc, l> en- 
eloaed with a atone wall eommeuctng at c, and running 
thence along the aide d, to t; a ia the kitchen, and t 
the fire place; t, etaira. There i« a wall one foot high 
around the kilcben, being cTen with the floor Ihereof 
and the lidea of the liitehen are eucloied with Hiidiliag, 
weather-tKMrded ou the out aide, and lathed and plaj- 
lered on the iniide— beinf cheaper than atone wall, and 



k 
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leading from vealibule to upper alorj] i, doora. The 
eommunication with the basement ia by ilairj leading 
from dining-room. The cheapness ofthe houaecodaiaU 
in the amill amount of alone work, beinf; only about 
IS perch, and tiiere being but oae flre-place, vii., in 
the kitchen, with the flue thereof running up and con- 
necting with the four rooms above, all of which are 
warmed with atovea attached with pipe to the flue or 
chimney. I find no inconrenience from Ibere being 
aeveial pipea running into one flue— it leema lo increaae 
the draft. By having but one flre-place there la a great 
aaving in hriok, and cost of bnitding chimney and 
mantle piecei. You can place the windowa lo suit the 
builder, uid alao can enlarge or diminiah the whole 
plan, and alio give (he exterior an appearance loauitall 

The coal of building in a country town in Weatem 
Pennaylvanfa, flndiag all materiala, la about SdOO, in- 
cluding painting in and out aide. I aearcely need add 
thai the building is of frame or wood. The farmer 
could put up a limilar building, with ao ouUay beyond 



FARM aATE.-(Plg. n.) 

.Hkas, 3 by Sincheii heel, 3 by 4; top piece 3 br 3 
■I one end, and 3 by 4 at the other) upright and alantinff 
bracea, one Inch thick and 4 wide, one on each aide and 
riTeted through. Bottom board 10 iachei wide, th« 
other three boarda 6 Inehea'wide; the apaeea between, 
4, C, 6. and 7 inche*i the greatest Ihiekneaa of tha gale, 
3 inchea. The latch it of hard wood, '2 iochea wide, 
and ] of an inch in thickneas, suspended by two chains, 
and play* between the upright alata and through a mor- 
tice in the bead. The shutting post has a groove on the 
inaide 20 inchea long, to receive the latch. The fTOBt 
side of the groove, whioh may be termed the catch, It 
BO aliaped uto throw back the latch until It meeta the 
groove when it comes back into it. At the gate is in- 
(eo4e<l to open but one way, the post ia left the fidi 
width on (he back side of the groove which keep* the 
laUsb from paaalng by. 

But the peculiar and moat important feature about tha 
gate, is its being hung on iron bolts, and ia there- 
fare capable of being raised in the winter at the tDOW 
aceumulatea, without in the least deranging its opeia- 
tion. AIL who uae gates in anowy sections, know by 
experience, that not Only the shovel, but frequenlly the 
old axe cornea In requisition, and not unfrequently the 
trouble it ao great that the gate is taken off ita blngea, 
and bara aubstituted during the winter. INow (ha 
above plan savea all (his trouble; i, h, are bolls, ] of as 
inch in diameter, with a aerew at the bottom, <Hi 
which (he gate hanga; o, o, o, are oblong holes through 
tkie lower bolt, 6 inches apart, made to receive the k^ 
ft, which together with the ring r, supporta tba gate 
when it is raiaed. HiOBiAMDSm. 

JV(u>-£t<ion, S. r. 



1IAI.AST OF THE BITTTOir-WOOD TBBE. 

McNTioM has before been madeof a disease which for 
several yeara has attacked the tree usually called button* 
wood, [Plalaiauotciimtalii,') in (bis part ofthe eoan- 
try, known in (he south and west under the name of tyea- 
more. The disease first appeared on (he aea-boanl, in 
MaaaachuBe((s, and other eaalem atatea; and ha*, we 
believe, been yearly extending itself westward, tliougb 
we are unable to aay preciaely bow br it baa ahown 
itaelf iu (hat direotioo. Many trees have been en- 
tirely destroyed in Haasachuactta, but we have uader- 
slood (ha( ita ravagea have been leas severe in that sec- 
tion during (he laat year or two, than inprevionayeai*. 
We do not think the tree haa suffered to ao great an ex- 
tent here, as in aome other plaoes. We have noticed 
that the button-Hoods were for the two last sea«t»)S, 
rather late in ge((ing into leaf, but thought they floally 
leaved out better the pait spring, than the year before. 
I.a(ely however, we have observed many trees on which 
more or less of (be leaves bavo suddenly died, and from 
preaeat appearances we think it not unlikely that the 
disease may prove more destructive this year than here- 
tofore. Who can giveany light as (O (he cause? Is it 
an epidemic, that like the potato diaeaM, is going over 
the country Cram eaat to weal ? 
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THE PB&OH WOUC 



Fiom the repeatml inqniriM nuule reUUre to Ihli ia- 
Mct, and the great fear wbieh lu magei oecision, we 
have reaaoa to belteve that a oompuaLivcly unall por- 
tion of fniit ealtivaion unOentaiMl Iti habiti, and the 
moil«o(it> Jertnictlon. Indeml, the opinion ii Kill 
very prevalent, that tba traly dgMruetive an<l conlagi- 
OOB nuQaJy, the yellowa, ii cwMed mwely by the wortt 
of the peach wonn. 

The preaence of the p«u:h wormt which In nearly all 
caMS, eonflne* ila operation to the tninJi of the tre^ at, or 
■ little below the HU&ce of the eaMh, may be eaaily de- 
tected by the ooiIdk oI the gum from the irae at the 
taitfet, or at the place of i^jory, mixtd ailh matttr rt- 
Mnblinr law-dtul. Unlike tlra apple, quioee, and lo- 
cult borate, it eonflnei itaeJi entirely to the bark ; and 
h«aee nay be readily followed in ili hiding place with 
Utakaife without iqjotr to the trunkoflhelree. Iaeipe> 
rlBDced operaton often fail in 
dlacovering iU preaence, b» it 
leavaa a thin iheli on tbe outer 
baric u iti covering'i hut one 
thing ft certain, that early in 
the Kaaon, whenerer the Eum- 
ny aawduit i* eaen, the worm, 
(or rather larva,) may be al- 
w«y* detected, if the hole ii 
orenilly followed by the knife 
(o the termination. Tbe an- 
nexed flgure (flg. 62,) rapre- 
•cnt« the moet fk-equeat modi 
K. of it! operating, in younf* treei, 
the dotted Iidh ihowing t"— 
^ hotel cat in the bark benea 
V theomleraheil. a.iathewon 
Pjg. n. b, the gummy matter. 

Fmn the early part to the middle of tummer the 
worm panel to the pupa (late, the appearance of which 
ii ihown by fl^ra 63, which repTuaDla the follicle 
en doeiog (he dormant animal, and compOKd of 
^^^^^^^^ piece* of bark cemented by the 

Fl>. <M '^ reiembling a wa^ to a iaper- 

Rcial obaerver. It then depoaile 
It* agg in the bwk of the tree for another Keaeratioo. 
The perfect iniect ia rarely leen, but it may be obtained 
by eucloaing the pupa, which ii saaily procured, in a 
gauie covered Injne, until the fly emerge*. 

The remedy for the peach worm i* very aimple and 
effectual, by catling out with a knife a* already de- 
•cribed. A siogle band will clear hundred* of trees ii 
a day. PaMing round among the tree* two or threi 
time* a year for thit purpo*e ii lufflcient; early in Ihi 
season being the proper lime. To prevent tbe fly de 
poilling It* egg*. Downing lay*, that balfa peckofair 
■lacked lime or aihe* heaped round the tree early ii 
the aeaaon, and left (111 mid-autumn, haa been fbuni 
auceeMfnl* The lime or aehes may be apread baci 
over the ground, and *erve* a* a good manare for the 
trees. It muit however be obeerved that tbia rameily 
will be inefftelual (oi inaect* or egg* already in the 
tree. They mnit llrst be eradicated. It only act* ai 
preventive. We have never uMd Ihia remedy, ae fri 
the fcwnei* of (he tree* attaoksd, we have Ibund 
eaaierto eiamiae thoie few with the knife. Jan 
Worth, an quoted in Say'* Kitomology, »»ya— "T 
bett plan of guarding againat tbe ravage* of tbia in*e 
Which I have found, ia 10 examine the tree* earlf 
July; take a bricklayer'* trowel, and opening the 
ground around the trunk, the lodgment of the inaecl 
will be at once diacovered by the appearance of the 
gum, and it can be readily deitroyed; one penoa will 
thua examine more than a hundred tree* in lee* than 
half a day, and very tew if any will c«!«pe." Say 

qnalianed, u we kave Han' tbe worm at work Uirei feci iLiie 



addt, >< Mr. Worth examined hi* fruit tree* on the lOtk 
of July, and obtaiaed twenty follicles, and about thirty 
larTB] of the folidea, four were empty, the inteol bav>^ 
lag aiaumed the winged ttate." 



■HOOE3 or^WHZAT.— (Fig. M.| 

Thb protection of wheat from the rain, while yet re- 
maining in the field, it often a matter of great import- 
ance. Wheat cut aa early ai it ihould be, to aeeure it 
from danger of aballing, and to obtain the heavieit 
ichl of grain, — which haa been (bund by careful ei- 
■iment lo be while one-third or one-quarter of the 
chaff yet remain* green, — ia not dry enough to be 
drawn at once into the barn. In dlatriota liable to lud- 
1 and heavy raina, it mu*t be well put up, until tho- 
yghly dried for the alack or mow. 
^arioua model bave been adopted. The limpleit il 
to aet up Ihe aheavea in double rows, the heads of the 
oppoaite reeling againat each other. But thia af- 
■Otection from long or heavy rain*, and in 



iny di.t 






t*of b 



lell hav 



1 loat il 



f[om tbe ailoption of thia imperfect mod 
Another way, and which 1* figured and recommended 
in Low'a Element's of Agriculture, coMiata of setting 
up a double row, until twice the length of a aheaf, and 
then placing two theavea nearly horiiontally upon thi* 
row, the head* of the covering abcave* being placed 
together in the middle. Theie lerved to protect the 
lower or upright aheare* in light rains, hut are entirely 
inefficient in heavy (hower* anil indeed wben nell 
(oaked through, prevent the whole from drying, and 
which arc often spoiled in coDieqnence. A third, and 
a very effectual way, ia to *et up about half a dozen 
abeave* in a round compact Ibrm, to bind another very 
flrmiy near the lower end, break down the alraw 
equally on all sidea from the centre, and then lo place 
the cap, thua formed, inverted, upon the ihock. Much 
time ia however required for thia mode. A fourth, 
equally efflcaciou* and aecnre, and much more expeil - 
liou*, ia repreaented by the above flgore. It i> well 
known and i* praclieediiy many farmera, but a large 
portion are unacquainted with il. It conaiata simply of 
a round ihock of half a dozen aheavea, which are 
covered by two othera, broken in the middle and laid 
on in the form ofa croaa, ipreading out the ends ao a* 
to form a perfect ahield from storm*. 



BABK-OEUABB FOR B0OT8. 

Mk. Epitoh. — When I aee a farmer lugging a bas- 
ket of carrots or rooia of any kind, from the houae to 
tbe bam, a diatance perhapa of ten or fifteen rods, I 
think aucta an one would know how to appreciate this 
necessary bam appendage. The plan which I have 
adopted, iaone which for cheapnesa, the moat penuri- 
ous could not find fault with. 

In the first place, in the month of May, when the 
bay of my barn is empty, I dig a place in the centre of 
il three and a half feet deep, eight feet wide, and fool- 
teen long. I then take hemlock scantling, four by Ibur, 
and make a frame eight by fourteen, and place it in the 
bottom of the cellar which I have dug. Then make 
pother frame of the same dimensious, uid place it 
directly over the other, five (bat from tbe bottom of 
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the cellar. It will then be eiffhteeii iBoliet abpve the 
lerel of the bay; so that it gives more room for door 
and passag^e. Then nail on with large nails, hemlock 
boards perpendicularly upon the outside of the Crames. 
They will need no nailing at the bottom. Leave soffl- 
clent door room next the bam floor. Cover with two 
inch hemlock plank; then make a passage from the 
cellar to the floor. It requires two doors in order the 
more effectually to keep out the frost — one at each end 
of the passage. This has been foimd suAcient. Fill 
in the sides of the cellhr with earth pounded hard, to 
prevent the rats from undermining it; the remainder of 
the earth may be carried to the yard to mix with the 
manure heay. Almost every bani will admit of a cellar 
of the size which I have described. The quantity of 
hay above and on eac'h side being enough to secure it 
against the frost. A Si7JiScaiBBa. 

Vernon Centre^ Feb, 7, 1846. 



STALL FEEDIVa OATTLB. 



A subscriber of Baltimore county, Maryland, asks 
for information in regard to stall-feeding cattle. This 
business has been carried on to a greater or less extent 
in the valley of Connecticut river for many years. In 
Mr. CoLMAN's Fourth Report on the Agriculture of 
Massachusetts, the subject is very fully considered ; and 
as our correspondent's inquiry seems particularly di- 
rected to the practice of northern fitrmers, we abstract 
from the volume referred to, the .principal facts em- 
braced in the following article : 

Mr. Colman observes that the stall-feeding of cattle 
is carried on to a large extent in the river towns of the 
county of Franklin, and to some extent in the hill 
towns. In the hill towns they are usually fatted on po- 
tatoes; the cattle being tieil in the bam, and allowed a 
buphel of well-washed {>otatoes per day, each, at two or 
more feedings. They receive no water. A hundred 
bushels of potatoes, with what hay they will eat, are 
deemed sufficient to fiuten a ycdce of oxen, put up in 
good condition, and the advance in price is deemed a 
fair equivalent for the value of the potatoes and hay. 

Mr. Colman says it is generally thought that cattle 
fed on potatoes prove as well, that is, have as much 
tallow, as those fed in any way, and that the beef of 
such eatttle is believed by many to have a peculiar 
juiciness or sweetness. It is, however, thought they 
fall away more in driving to market than those fed on 
hay and com. Several farmers are in the habit of boil- 
ing or steaming the potatoes they give their cattle, and 
profess to find great advantage in it. It seems how- 
ever, that experiments have not yet well settled this. 

The articles most frequently employed in fiitting 
cattle, ai*e Indian meal, or com and rye meal mixed, or 
peas and oats, or oats and com ground together. In 
addition to these, many farmers give raw potatoes oc- 
casionally. Some farmers of experience are of opinion 
that potatoes are valuable for Ikttlng cattle in the fall 
and spring, when the weather is warm, but that they 
do but little good in cold weather unless they are 
cooked. The value of potatoes is differently estimated 
by different individuals; some considering five bushels, 
others rating four, as equivalent to one bushel of com. 
Mr. Colman gives the following examples of fattening 
with potatoes. 

« M. I. approvM highly of potatoes as food for fatten- 
ing stock, and deems four bushels fully equal to one of 
com. He gives as many as the cattle will bear, and 
this varies from one to two bushels per day. He put 
np a steer in autumn which cost him twenty-six dollars, 
and killed him in March, weighing one thousand 
pounds, with eighty-seven pounds of rough tallow. 
This animal would seldom take more than five pecks 
per day. The quality of the hay, which cattle consume 
under these circumstances, he does not deem important; 
And thinks the straw of grain will do nearly as well as 
hay. 

*<He purchased a heifer, two or three years old, at 
eighteen doUari, and put h«r in the ftall in Novembef. 



She would have been, (had she lived,) three years old 
in six weeks from the time she was killed. When 
dressed, she weighed nine hundred and ninetjf-four 
pounds, and had one handred and seventeen pounds 4>f 
rough tallow. She was fed exeliisively apon potatoes 
and hay, and eat ynally one bushel and a half per 
day; she was sometimes indueed to eat two bimels per 
day," 

The use of soecnlent vegetebles, excepting potatoeey 
does not seem to be eomiMm ia fattening eattle la 
Massachusetts. The opinion was expressed to Mr« 
Colman by one farmer of large experience, that the 
common Englirti or flat turnip is of bat little valne liar 
this purpose. The cattle are said to appear well and ia 
fine eondition when fed on tnmcps, but yielded ve^jr 
little tallow. This opinion is not at all singular^ hot ia 
firequentfy expressed; though, as Mr. Colman observe^ 
it is likely that the experiment of fettening with tar* 
neps has seldom, if ever been fairly triad la this part of 
the country. 

Theoourse of feeding tm practised by one fermer 
whose example is quoted. Is to bring the cattle to the 
stall about the 20th of November; then to begin feed- 
ing Ofeem with half a bushel of potatoes and four quarts 
of meal each per day. After a time he quits feed- 
ing with potatoes, ami gives only hay and meal, fW>a 
one peck to nine quarts each per day ; and seldon ex- 
ceeds this quantity. 

A mixed provender Is generally preferred. Indian 
meal is commonly chosen for the bases, and meal 
from peas and oats, or rye^ are mixed with it. Oil- 
cake is highly esteemed, and is often bought even 
at twenty to twenty-five dollars per ton. It is crashed 
and tiien ground fine, in which state it weighs about 
forty-five pounds to the bushel. A good provender 
consists of one-half of this oil-meal, a quarter oats and 
and a quarter com, greund together, and the whole 
well mixed when given to the cattle. Mr. Colman 
states that flax-seed jelly is sometimes used^aad with 
excellent advantage — he used himself, and highly ap- 
p;t>ves R. He quotes the following mode of pre- 
paring it : 

** To seven parts of water, let one part of linseed be 
be put for forty -eight hours; then boil it slowly for 
two hours, gently stirring the whole lest it should bum. 
AfterwartUi it ought to be cooled in tubs and mixed 
with meal, bran, or oat cha£^ [hay,] in the proportion 
of one budiel of hay to the jrily produced by one quart 
of linseed, well mashed together. This quantity given 
daily with other food will forward cattle rapidly, but it 
must be increased when they are intended to be eon- 
pletely fattene*!.'* 

Mr. Colman remarks that the jelly does not aupereede 
the use of meal, but is best mixed with It; and it is be- 
lieved no article according to its cost, can be used with 
greater advantage for this object, and that none is more 
nutritive.* 

To obtain the greatest benefit of the food eaten, the 
utmost regularity should be observed in feeding. The 
quantity given at one time, should be as nearly that 
which the animal can eat with a good appetite, as pos- 
sible ; and the meals should be given regularly at sta- 
ted intervals. It is believed that cattle kept constantly 

* Since the above was written. vFe hare met in m foreign ^- 
per, an accooiit of a mode of faiieninff cattle with flax-aeed, which 
was lately communicated to Prof. JoTuiston, and by him read be- 
fore the A;. Chemistry A8!«ociation. The mode of making aud 
using the article is described as folloMnt: — 

" The linseed is crudied and boiled witli water for two boon : 
when hot it is mixed with meal and cut straw, $ lbs of linaeed, 5 
lbs. meal, and 9 lbs. straw^ for each beast, a day, given at twice, 
two hours after mixing, with 70 lbs. of the best Uirneps, diridea 
into two meals. It is quite wonderful to see how fast the cattle 
feed, [fatten] and bow well tlie Itcriding stock do, the latter having 
about half the quantity of linseed and meal." 

A correspondent of the AgrictUtural Gazette^ who uses lin&eed 
for fattening cattle, gives the following as tlie daily allowanoc to 

each animal : 

A mash composed of 4 lbs. of barley meal, 8 lbs. linaced, dis- 
solved in boiling water, and a amall portion of a sheaf of oats 
chopped. This mash to be divided into two parts, and given twice 
a day ; 7 stones, [SO lbs. J turneps« divided into two parts, and 
given three times a day ; dry straw is always in the rack, cf 
which a bessi ma)' eat as much n he pleases. 
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ih the stall, and in nieh a tempeiratun that a moderate 
perspiration is constantly going on> (fariye filter than 
those which are allowed to rttn in yards, and ha>re shel- 
ter nnder sheds. At all eVents the cattle should he 
ituule as comfortahle as posslhlis, aa quietude conduces 
much to the secretion of fat. 

It is usual to feed first in the morning wltli hay, and 
at seven o*clock give them one>half of the provender 
or meal allowed for the day, after which they are 
Watered, either in the stidl Or are turned into the yard 
to drink at a trough. Then tied again in their stalls 
and fed with what hay or straw they will eat till seven 
itk the evening, when the other half of their day's al- 
lowance is given them. If their ibdd is chiefly pota- 
toer Or other succulent vegetM>les, they Will requl^ no 
-water — indeed if they are each fed with a bushel of 
Vegetables per day, considerablis meal, isy four quarts 
to each animal, may be given in addition, w-ithout gene- 
rally exciting thirst. 

As to the kind of stock most proper to be selected 
Ibr fettening, fermers are not fiiUy agreed, some pre- 
Ibrrlng to buy osen from 4 to 6 years old, and others steers 
ft'om 2 to 3 years old. Some of the best fermers to whom 
At. Colman refers, prefer raising their own cattle, as on 
the Whole most profitable, and to this Mr. C. also agrees. 
Hut whatever the age of tiie* cattle chosen, all observing 
^MDiers agree^ that small-boned, medium-sized animals, 
of a symmetrical Ibrm, And with a skin which possesses 
What istechnieally ealled thertgU/e</, will fetten most 
profitably. Mr. Colman quotes from an ESnglish writer 
sin excellent description of an oX best suited to the stall. 
Which we think may with advantage be inserts here. 

**A well shaped ox diould have a small head, large 
fiill eyes, with a' placid countenance, as indicating do- 
cility, and a consequent disposition to get fet; a fine 
muzzle and open nostrils; the throat should be clean, 
lOlowing a protuberance of fat under the root of the 
tongue; long in the neck, but wide and deep in the 
shoulders; the back should be broad and straight near 
to the setting on of the tall, with the rump-points fet 
and coming well up to it ; the barrel should be round, 
wide acrosir the loins, and the girth deep behind the 
shoulders, with the space between the hip-bone and the 
first rib very small ; tiM Ibre legs should be short and 
wide apart, so as to present a broad appearance to the 
ehest, and the hind legs should be well shut in the 
twist, the seam in the middle of which should be well 
filled, and the flanks should b€ fiill and'^-heavy. A 
form such as this, is not only the best for affbrding the 
greatest weight, but will also be generally found to lay 
the flesh upon the prime parts, to produce the least 
quantity of offid, with such a quantity of tallow as, em- 
phatically speaking in the butcher's phrase, will cause 
the animal to die wel^.'» 

The author of the above remarks observes, that they 
are not the only marks which indicate a propensity to 
Iktten, and concludes by stating that — << the state of the 
hide and flesh is of the first importance, as the essential 
property of handling well. 

As to the nrojit of stall-feeding, it is obvious that 
chey must uepend on various contingencies; as the 
value of the articles consumed as food, the price of beef 
In the market, the skill and economy practised in feed- 
ing, &e., &c. Mr. Colman gives many examples 
where an accurate account of all the expense was kept 
and compared with the amount received for the ani- 
mals when sold, showing the profit or loss. In nearly 
every case, the balance exhibits a loss against the cat- 
tle. It should be observed, however, that the articles 
consumed by the cattle are estimated at the current pri- 
ces. This is deserving some consideration. As Mr. 
C. well remarks, << these articles are high, because far- 
mers are not willing to sell; or rather they have not 
the articles to sell because they require them for the 
pnrpose of fatting their cattle. If the farmers should 
choose, instead of fattening their cattle, to sell their hay 
and com, the supply would greatly reduce the price ; 
and therefore, in the estimation of the cost of fattening 
cattle, these articles should be charged at the prices 
they would bear if cattle were not fettened. The ac- 
count then would present a difibrent aq>eet.'' Another 



consideration of great importance should be borne in 
mind, and that is the advantage of consuming the pro- 
duce of the farm upon thf fium, and thus keeping up or 
increasing its fertility. 

In relation to the adoption of some system by which 
better returns in fettening cattle might be realized, Mr. 
Colman observes — 'J It has been supposed that farmers, 
^y going extensively into the cultivation of esculent 
roots, such as carrots, ruta-bagas, parsneps, or mangel- 
wurtzel, could fetten cattle to mudh more advantage, or 
rather at much less expense than on hay or com. On 
this subject we want light, and that which springs from 
actual and intelligent experience. My belief is, that 
for the fattening of cattle, when the coarse fodder is 
well saved, few cro|)S are more profitable to the farmer 
than a crop of Indian com at the rate of seventy -five * 
bushels to the' acre. Next to com, potatoes at the rate 
of four hundred bushels per acre, would be a profitable 
crop." In the number of btuhels which may be 
produced on an acre, he admits that common tumeps, 
ruta-baga, or mangel- wurtzel, may exceed potatoes; 
but he thinks " more nutritive matter may be obtained 
from one hundred bushels of potatoes, than from two 
hundred of common tiirneps.'* He deems the ruta-baga 
and mangeUwurtzel superior to the common tumep, 
but still much inferior to the best potatoes. ^< An ex- 
perienced fermer," says Mr. Colman, '^ is of opinion that 
a hundred bushels of potatoes will fatten an ox. Ano* 
ther says, that he allows twenty -five bushels of com to 
fatten an ox, and but little hay will be atquired. A 
very good farmer in Charlemont, speaks very strongly 
in fkvor of potatoes lor fettening cattle. A cow &tted 
by him on potatoes, showed one hundred pounds of 
tallow. The experience of many fermers confirms this 
estimate of their value. Yet one of the best feeders in 
Deerfield disapproves the use ofHhem. I believe this, 
however, to be more the effect of prejudice than care- 
ful experience." 

As to cooking food for cattle, Mr. Colman observes, 
that but few trials had been made within his knowledge, 
and these not sufficiently exact to lead to confident con- 
clusions. <<One farmer in Coleraine is in favor of 
cooking his potatoes for stock. The experiments of 
another farmer in Deerfield, as to cooking vegetables of 
diff*erent kinds, and Indian meal,- satisfied him that the 
advantages, if any, derived from it, were not an equiva- 
lent for the increased trouble aud expense. Some very 
exact experiments made in Scotland, in relation to this 
subject, lead to the same conclusions." 

In relation to the gain of fiitting cattle, two pounds 
per day, live weight, is considered good. The largest 
gain mentioned in Mr. Colman's report, is three pounds 
per day. TO give this gain, the animal is supposed to 
require one peck of corn-meal, or its equivalent, 
and from twenty-five to twenty- eight pounds of hay 
per day. Assuming this as the basis, it would be easy 
to ascertain by a calculation of the amount of the food 
consumed and the fiesh gained, reckoned at current pri- 
ces, whether the animal was paying the owner a profit. 

PBOTBOnoif AaAQTST URISOTS. 



Ma. Editor. — ^I have been troubled in cultivating 
melons, with a small brown grab or maggot, which de- 
stroys the root, and the first indication is the withering 
of the plant. I have succeeded in destroying these in 
the following manner: — ^When discovered I apply a 
strong decoction of tobacco to each plant, pouring it 
about the roots, and have never known it fail. There 
is no danger of getting it too strong. R. B. MoRBELr. 

Painting Houses. — Paint applie<l to the exterior of 
buildings late in autumn or in winter, will endure twice 
as long as when applied early in summer in hot weather. 
In the former case it dries slowly, and becomes very 
hard like a glazed surfiuse, not easily affected afterwards 
by weather, or wom off* by the beating of storms. But 
in very hot weather, the oil of the paint soaks into the 
wood at Once, as into a sponge, leaving the lead nearly 
dry and ready to crumble off. ' 
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Several yean since the theo^ was first put forth by 
M. de CandoUe^ of C^ne^a, that «< plante possess the 
property of excreting by their roots substances which 
are formed in their iexturcj and which, if retained 
in them, would be injorious to their heathy growth 
and development." It was also contended by the 
same philosopher, that the excretions left in the soil 
by plants were injurious to the growth of succeeding 
crops of the same kind ; and on this supposed fact, he 
based the expediency of a rotation in crops. 

M. de Candolle'8 theory has for sometime been gene- 
rally regarded as unfounded; but as no particular ex- 
periments had demonstrated its truth or falsity, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland offered a 
premium of twenty sovereigns in 1844, for the best 
essay on the subject based on practical trials and results. 
This premium was awarded to Mr. Alfred Gyde^ who 
produced a highly interesting and valuable paper , 
which we find in the March number of the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society. ^ 

The points to which Mr. Gyde directed his inquiries, 
were as follows:— 

Do plants, or do they not, during their healthy growth 
excrete matter from their roots? 

If they excrete, is the matter excreted organic or 
inorganic? What is its composition? 
. Does the matter excreted by different classes of plants 
possess profHrties peculiar to each class? If so what is 
the peculiar property of each? Is it identical with the 
sap of the plant, or does it differ? 

What is the physiological action of the roots of plants 
by which excretion takes place? 

Have plants the poww- of excreting by their roots, 
substances previously absorbed, and which are noxious 
to them? 

Will germination occur, and the growth of plants 
proceed, after the seeds have been impregnated with 
noxious matters? 
Will seeds germinate and grow in poisoned soils? ^ 
Why do plants refuse to grow on some soils, while 
they grow freely on others? 

In order to grow the plants in such a manner that 
they could at any time be removed, and the roots sepa- 
rated from the soil without their being mutilated or 
broken, he adopted the following plan. The plants were 
grown 

1. In garden-soil, placed in pots, and plunged in the 
earth. 

2. In pots filled with silicious sand, the growth of 
the plants being promoted by waterings with weak 
liquid manure. 

3. In pots filled with silicious sand which had been 
repeatedly washed in boiling water. 

4. In pota filled itith damp moss. 

5. In pots filled with coarsely powdered charcoal. 
The plants grown were wheat, barley, oats, rye, 

vetches, kidney-beans, beans, peas, cabbages, mustard, 
and tumeps. 

To ascertain whether matter is or is not^ excreted by 
the roots of plants, Mr. Oyde caused the plants to be 
removed from the pota in which they had grown, and 
hail them carefully and thoroughly washed in a gentle 
stream of water, — '< after being carefully dried on folds 
of filtering paper, they were placed in glasses contain- 
ing distilled water, which had been exposed to the at- 
mosphere for some days. In this situation the roots 
were carefully excluded from the light, and kept at as 
nniform a temperature of about 55 degrees as practica- 
ble, the green portions of the plant oeing fully exposed 
to the action of light and air, the water in the vessels 
being renewed as it diminished, from absorption by 
the plant and evaporation from the surface. 

From several tables which are given, the particulars 
of the different experiments are seen. In relation to 
the results, Mr. Gyde observes: 

<c From the above experiment it will be seen that the 
roots of plants impart to water a portion of soluble 
matter or excretion, and that this excretion appears to 



be yieMed in greater abundance by plants having large 
and spongy extremities to their roots, as beans, than 
by those possessed of fine, thread-like extremities, 
as is the case with whpat or cabbages. It will also 
be observed that in some instances the water has 
acquired an odor which is inseparable on the appli- 
cation of heat, and may be distilled over when the 
water is placed in a retort; the plants which impart 
odor to water, as the bean and cabbage, are also cha- 
racterized by emitting a similar odor from their leaves. 
Plants when in bloom were observed to emit a larger 
portion of excretion than when young or when ripen- 
ing their seeds; but the amount of excretion obtained 
eVen when many plants were operated upon, was very 
tri^ifig, seldom more than a grain in weight when 
dryi" 

To ascertain whether the soli which had produced 
the plants contained any excretion, the following ex- 
periment was tried. 

«<Sand, which had been well washed with boiling 
water was planted with beans and peas; these plants 
were supplied with distilled water, and placed under the 
most favorable circumstances for healthy vegetation. 
After they had grown in the sand three weeks, they 
were removed, and the sand washed with distilled water, 
filtered, and on evaporation, yielded a portion of both 
organic and inorganic matter, in every respect similar 
to that obtained by the inunersion of the roots in water. 
Plants of the same kinds to those used in the former 
experiments were cut from their stems, the lower ex- 
tremities of which were plunged in distilled water, so 
that the descending sap, which it was presumed would 
escape, might be examined and compared with the 
radical excretions firom the same kinds of plants, and it 
was found that in each instance similar results were 
obtained on evaporation of the water in which the cut 
plants had been immersed as those from the water in 
which the roots of similar plants had excreted. Hence 
we may conclude that the matter obtained from the 
roots of plants, or radical excretion, is similar to the 
sap of the plant from which it was excreted." 

Mr. Gyde*s observations in regard to the physiologi- 
cal actiqn of the roots of plants, and the phenomena 
attending the circulation of the v^p, are worthy particu- 
lar attention. 

<< The roots of plants are described as the downward 
prolongation of the stem, as the trunk and branches are 
the upward development into the air — the spongioles 
and extremities of the roots being the newest formed 
and extending portions, and that by these spongioles, 
fluids are ta^en up from the soil and conveyed to the cir- 
culation of the plants. 

<' The fluids thus absorbed are carried by the vessels 
of the most recently formed wood to the leaves, where, 
after undergoing certain changes during its exposure to 
the action of air and light, by which much water is 
given Off by evaporation, the elaborated sap is returned 
by another set of vessels situated in the inner bark of 
the tree, to the roots, supplying during its descent, 
those constituents necessary for the healthy secretions 
of the plant. 

« The sap having arrived in the roots, the new fluid is 
added to it from the soil, and the ascent again commences 
by the vessels of the new wood, this action continually 
taking place during the life of the tree, but progressing 
more rapidly at one season of the year than at another. 

« Many and ingenious are the theories which have 
been formed to explain the ascent of the sap. Of these, 
that which was first pointed out. by Detrochet appears 
most probable, and is now generally received by phy- 
siologists. Detrochet found that if, into a glass tube, 
having one end covered with animal membrane tightly 
secured over it, a strong solution of salt in water or 
sugar in water be poured, and the end covered with 
membrane, be immersed in a vessel containing watei; 
that within a few hours the liquid in the tube will be 
found to have risen several feet. Th is ascent of the I iqui* ' 
in the tube being caused by a portion of the water from 
the outside of the tube passing through the membrane 
and miking with the solution in the tube ; and at the same 
time a portion of the solution will be found mixed with 
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the water outside the tube — ^this ftction oontinuing until 
both liquid! beeome of the lame tpecifio i^rity; the 
former of theie actioms Detrochet terms tndoMmoiij and 
the latter exosmottj and he attributes the action to the 
effect of electricity. 

** If we allow the liquid within the tube to represent 
the sap of the tree — ^the membrane covering the tube 
to represent the apongioles of tile roots— «nd the water 
in which the lower portion of the tube is immersed, the 
water of fiif^ S0II9 we have a combination of circum- 
stances -which approach the state of the growing tree,- 
the sap in the tree always being of greater specific 
gravity than the water surrounding the roots. Under 
these circumstances, there is every probability that a 
similar action to the one just described is continually 
going on in the plant during the active period of its 
growth — ^water would be taken into the plant through 
the spongioles of the roots by endosmose, and a portion 
of the sap would escape into the soil by exoamose; the 
sap consisfing of both organic and inorganic matter in 
solution in water, and would ever be of greater specific 
gravity than the water in the soil, arising from the 
exhalation of water continually going on from the 
leaves, and consequent concentration of the sap prior 
to iU descent.'^ 

To demonstrate how fiur the action above described 
actually takes place in the living plant, Mr. Gyde made 
several experiments: — 

'< Several funnel-shaped glasses were prepared, which 
would hold about 3 fiuid ounces of liquid each, and pre-' 
sent 2| square inches of membraneous substance, through 
which endosmose might take place; these glasses were 
filled with saline solutions, and also solutions of organic 
matter, and plants cut from their roots immersed in 
them through the upper opening, where they were se- 
cured by collars of Indian rubber, the portion covered 
with membrane being immersed in water. In each 
instsmce the saline solutions were rapidly absorbed by 
the plants, they were detected in all parts of their 
structure, and a portion of the solutions was found to 
have passed by exosmose into the water in which the 
membrane was placed.'* 

We must pass over the details of many of the ex- 
experiments which are given by Mr. Gyde. It is pro- 
per however to observe in passing, that he ascertained 
that plants may be made to absorb various tnetallic salts 
which are noxious to their g^wth — such as solu- 
tions of zinc, copper, mercury, arsenic, lead, iron, 
barytes, fee, — the effect of which was to destroy the 
plant, sooner or later j showing that plants do not pos- 
BBan the power of excreting noxious substances pre- 
viously taken into their structure, or at least, that they 
have not this power in a sufficient degree to preserve 
their lives when placed in a situation to absorb these 
substances. He shows that excretions of plants in a 
healthy or natural condition, are not prejudicial to sue- 
ceeding crops. He cites an example of an acre of 
ground having produced an average of 32 bushels of 
wheat per acre for 12 consecutive years — the ground 
having only <<an occasional light dressing of manure, 
the stubble generally being burned and the ashes spread 
on the land." 

The inferences to which Mr. G^de arrives from all 
his experiments and observations are chiefly the follow- 
ing: 

« 1. That the commonly cultivated plants of the natu- 
ral orders Graminss, LeguminossB, andCrucifers, excrete 
by their roots soluble matters. 

'< 2. That the excretions consist of both organic and 
inorganic matters. 

<«3. That the quantity of excretion thrown off by any 
single plant is very small, and excretion can only be 
satisfactorily examined when collected from a number 
of plants. 

« 4. That plants absorb metallic salts when In 'solu- 
tion in water, and that they quickly die unless the solu- 
tions are very largely diluteii. 

<' 5. That seeds impregnated with poisonous substan- 
ces may germinate if the quantity of the poison be very 
minute, but in most cases the seeds perish. 

« 6. That plants are not injured by their excretion 
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being reabsorbed into their structure as was supposed 
by M. de Oandolle. 

'' 7. That the necessity for a rotation of crops arises 
from the soil in most instances being unable to supply 
those earths and saline constituents required by planu.'* 



WIND POWER— NEW OrVBNTIOir. 

•••••• 

Ma. TncK£B. — ^I would wish to bring to the notice 
of the public, through the medium of the Cultivator, 
an important improvement in the wind-wheel, a model 
of which, you may recollect, was exhibited at my hotel 
last winter, by Dr. Bridgman, of Cabotville, Mass. 

It is believed that by the aid of this improvement, 
wind-power may be used to advantage in many situa- 
tions where water-power or nothing better can be had. 

The great objection generally to a machine being 
worked by wind, is the unsteadiness of the power, va- 
rying from a stand-still to the greatest velocity, at 
which speed it is liable to ii^ure any machinery attached 
to it. 

A stationary power which can be applied to the va- 
rious operitions of the fiirm and out- buildings, would 
be a desideratum with every farmer whose business is 
on any thing like an enlarged scale. 

There are a great many operations on the farm which 
may be economically performed by a stationary power; 
that is, by water, by steam, by horses or by wind. 
The same power that is applied to the threshing of 
grain, cutting fodder, or the griniUng of apples, may, if 
properly adjusted, and with a trifling additional ex- 
pense, be applied to the crushing of grain for farm 
stock, or even for grinding for fiunily use — to the saw- 
ing of wood, slitting of boards, to the pumping of 
water, turning of the grindstone, and various^ther sta- 
tionary uses. A friend on 8taten Island erected a wind- 
mill on the old and common principle, which he ap- 
plied to fourten different purposes. 

The following description of one of these wheels, 
now in successful operation, I clip from a Chickopee 
paper. By publishing it, you will not only confer a 
favor on the ingenious inventor and proprietor, but aid 
the former and mechanic. C. N. Bxi&ent. 

Albany, Junt, 1846. 

c< On Friday last we visited a new, and we thinic, 
highly valuable invention of Mr. A. Judd, of this vil- 
lage, called a << Centbific Winj>-Whs£l." For sim. 
plieity of construction and efllciency of action, it ex- 
exceeds anything in the shape of a windmill, that we 
have ever seen. The principles on which it is con- 
structed are entirely new; and the inventor, in con- 
junction with Dr. J. B. Bridgman, who as joint pro- 
prietor, have obtained letters patent for the invention. 
The wheel resembles a common overshot or breast 
water-wheel, except its motion is horizontal; and is 
propelled by the application of wind upon the inner 
sur£Bu:e. By this application, the entire circumference 
of the wheel is kept constantly before the wind, the 
whole force of which is brought to bear square upon 
the lever, producing a power three or four times as 
great as any other wind-wheel in operation. What 
adds greatly to the value of this wheel is the fact thai 
it is enclosed in a building, and consequently entirely 
excluded from the weather. This, together with the 
simplicity of its construction, must extend its durability 
almost beyond the power of calculation. The building 
is covered with strips of board, about a foot wide, hung 
upon pivots, and connected with rods on the inner side 
like common Venetian window-shutters, and can be 
opened and shut at pleasure By this arrangement, any 
quantity of wind can be admitted and excluded; and the 
wheel in as easily managed in a gale of wind as in a 
breeze ; and is as completely under the control of the 
operator, as any water-power. The building is two 
and a half stories high, the wheel being located in the 
upper half story. By opening the shutters to the wind- 
ward, in the second story, and to the leeward in the up- 
per half story, the wheel is set in motion by the p|uM 
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Mgtt of the wind ap through the centra of the wheel 
prewing apon the inner enrftee of the bnekete. The 
wk«el which the patentee hM eneted^ it a temponuy 
one, merely to ezempliQr the prinelplei^ fbnrteen feet 
in diameter^ and seven feet high; and produces from 
one to Ave horse power> according to the strength of 
the wind, and prop^ a grindstone^ a circular saw, IM 
he intends to add a pair of mill-stones for grinding 
provender. It operates adminbljr. 

What constitutes the great value of this novel and 
highly ingenious invention, is the cheapness of its con- 
struction, and its consequent adaptation to the almost 
infinite variety of objects for which power is required. 
It can be constructed of any size, to produce from one 
dbg; power to a hundred horte power; and from its sim- 
plicity and consequent ease of management, is brought 
within the reach of every firmer and mechanic. By 
its aid, the farmer may thresh his grain, saw his wood, 
draw water for his stock, cut his feed, grind his proven- 
der, chum his butter, grind his axes and scythes, fcc. 
Ice. The mechanic, by iu aid, can propel his planing 
machines, his turning lathe, his trip hammer, his cir- 
cular saw, grind his bark, split his leather^ saw his 
shingles, grind his tooU, dit out his stuff, saw out his 
felloes, ate, ate, &c. 

In &ct, we can see no reason Why it is not destined 
to become one of the most valuable inventions of this 
inventive age. And We sincerely hope and trust, that, 
the ingenious inventor and his enterprising partner, Dr, 
Bridgman, will receive that ample remuneration which 
is ever due, though not always awarded to geniut and 
enterprise.'' 



aSASOKABLS BIVTS TO 0R0HABDI8TS. 



There are some points, too often neglected, and of 
very great importance, of which some will need only 
reminding, to put in praetice. Nothing is more essen- 
tial at this season of the year, for newly transplanted 
trees, and indeed for all fruit trees for several years 
after setting out, than thorough» clean, deep, and wide 
cultivation. A hill of com will thrive as well planted 
in a thick grassy field or meadow, or in the midst of a 
field of wheat, as a fruit tree. Potatoes, beets, and 
s<Aie other low hoed crops, may occupy the ground 
where young fhiit trees stand, if they are kept well 
hoed; but if such crops have not been thus planted, 
spare no time in rendering tiie soil about the trees deep 
and mellow, for several feet on each side— « little cir- 
cle only three or four feet in diameter will not do. 
Hundreds of experiments have proved, that trees in a 
field where the whole toil is kept as fine and mellow as 
an ash-heap, will grow ttom ten to twenty times as fast 
as those which are neglected and become choked with 
grass or weeds. The fruit on large as well as on small 
trees, will also be very much improved by keeping the 
ground mellow. An owner of a fruit orchard which 
had become grown up with grase, said that by the ac- 
cidental rooting up of the grass by the pigs, his fhiit on 
one tree was so much improved in size and flavor, that 
he should scarcely have known the kmd. An old peach 
orchard, a few years since, was mostly occupied with a 
crop of peas; but one row was planted with a hoed 
crop, the consequence of which was, the latter row 
was conspicuously marked out by its darker green and 
more thrifty appearance, at a distance of half a mile. 

Another matter, which may be now attended to with 
propriety and economy, is the budding (inoculation) of 
apple trees. Many owners of orchards resort only to 
grafting, and pay perhaps some itinerant grafter a high 
price for mutilating their trees. Buds may be easily 
inserted, even by a boy fen years old, if the branches in 
which they are set are vigorous and thrifty, so that the 
bark will peel freely; in this case, they will scarcely 
in a single instance fell; but heading down and thin- 
ning out must not be forgotten the next spring. Where 
large trees have been grafted last spring, and the grafts 
have fkiled, numerous young and fhie shoots in most 
cases spring from the upper extremity of the trunk; 
these will be in fine order this summer for budding. A 



bud will searcely ever live in a slow-growing or stoat* 
ed branch or stock; but in a thrifty one, on which the 
bark peels freely for the insertion of the bud, fidlure 
will hardly ever take place, even if performed by a 
novice. £arly in 8th month (August) is usually the 
best time for budding apples. 

Those who have pear trees should keep a look-out 
tor fire-bligki, and the very day that tiie first branch 
turns black from its effects, let it be cut off at once two 
or three feet below the afibcted parts^ and so continue 
as long as any part of the tree continues to be aflfeeted. 
It is better to cut away three quarters of the tree, than 
to lose the whole by neglect. There are many fail- 
ures from a want of promptneM and boldness in mak- 
ing the necessary exbisions. A fruit cultivator who 
has a large orchard of pear trees, has suffered four differ- 
ent times within the laat twenty years ft^m the attacks 
of the flre-bligh^ and as often put a atop to its ravages 
by a- quick and thorough application of this remedy | 
though som« of his fine trees had quite a mutilated ap- 
pearance before he had done with them. Burning the 
lopped branches, is considered by many as all osiffrntisl, 
and can do no hurt in any case. 

The black knot on the plum tree, is also osred in the 
same way, if the remedy is promptly mid inoeasantly 
applied; but as it does not extend over the tree so 
rapidly as is often the case with firs-blight, llttte saore 
than the part immediately aflbcted need be eulfc away. 



AaRZOULTOBAL QBOLOaT. 



Ms. Editob. — ^In the Geology of the fourth district 
of New- York, the red marl of the Medina BBndstone» is 
said to give color, and in some instancesy'to constitute a 
large proportion of soils covering that rock. The 
country between the Ridge road and Lake Ontario, is 
spolcen of. I wish to know what crops are generally 
grown there; or to what crop the soil is most adapted. 
It prevails in many parts of England, and bordering on 
Wales, where it is considered generally good for wheat, 
but producing barley in greater perfection* I remem- 
ber a locality in Shropshire of this nature, and it was 
particularly subject to the growth of wild poi^y. I 
mention this circumstance because I think the nature of 
soils, in fiuit, the geology of a country, may be known 
from the plants most natural to them. 

I will trespass one moment more upon your valuable 
time. Professor Emmons in his G^eology of the second 
district of New-York, says--<' It is the opinion of many 
of the best informed agriculturists, that lime is essen- 
tial to fertility. If this view is correct, then no reason 
can be offered why the unbumt limestone should not be 
useful, for the state in which it exists in all soils must 
be that of carbonate. The scrapings of roads, in Eng- 
land, where limestone was the material used in mend- 
ing them, has invariably been applied to land as ma- 
nure, generally, I believe, under the impression of the 
unthinking, that the vertue was that of common soil 
impregnated with horss dung. The first time I was 
stmck with the use of pulverized limestone as a ma- 
nure, was when in Glbucestershire, where I enquired 
of a fermer the effect of the road scraping^; he said 
it was almost equivalent to lime. The limestone was 
somewhat argillaceous, and consequently softer than 
the Trenton limestooe. Has the application of road- 
scrapings from a macadamized road, where the mate- 
rial was Trenton timestone, come under your notice! 
If so, was the effect similar to that of an application of 
limef I, mean in an increase, in the plumpness of the 
seed, and not in the growth of straw. C. T. Albot. 

Stakes, Oneida Co., 1846. 

Note. — ^We have called on Prof. Halz, who sur- 
veyed the 4th district of this state. He states that the 
** countiy between the Ridge road and Lake Ontario " 
is very good for wheat and Indian com, which are the 
principal crops grown there. We have also conversed 
with Prof. Emmons in relation to the use of limestone 
in the manner mentioned by our correspondent. We 
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eaiinot aacertaiii that the Trenton limeftone hu been 
uwd in any way aaJBaaimre^ imlcw pveriouily burnt; but 
it seems reasonable that the effiset of road-scnpings from 
this material would be similar to lime^ allowing for the 
eflbet of the animal manure whieh would be mixed with 
the tcxavAUgs. 



FBBHOH VAMB8 OF FBXTXT& 
•••••• 

Tbs name^ merely^ of a fruit may seem a matter of 
comparatively small importance; but one which is pro- 
nounced fifty times a year^ by ten thousand cultiyators^ 
should be as little troublesome as possible. Hence^ 
while the quality of the fruit is the tnain pointy a con- 
venient name should not be ov^ooked. 

It has been remarked that the English language is 
« rich with the spo^ " of all other languages; a motley 
mixture of spellings and sounds^ and a labyrinth of 
rules. This (HAeuKy will not be diminished by the 
free IslrodueCion of the fbreign names of fruits. Every 
nan who owns land should cultivate tiie best varieties, 
and as a eonseqaenoey he must use the names; but to 
insist that every eultiTator should lusow how to pro- 
nounce Frencd^ Is asking toe much. If we pronounce 
such names as Drap d^Or, Figue de Kaples, or Poupr§e 
Kative^ as in French, three quarters of our intelligent 
fruit cultivators will not understa n d us; and if we give 
them the English sound, the efifoet is like horrible jar- 
gon on the ears of one who is accustomed to the true 
sound. Other names do bettisr, as Passe Colmar, Rmne 
Caroline, Florelle, and Belle Lucrative, where the 
French and obvious English pronunciation are nearly 
the same; but such eases are rare. 

It would therefore seem desirable in all practicable 
caaes to give the English translation; for instance, in- 
stead of " Figue de Naples," to say Fig of Naplu ; 
Flemish Beauty instead of << Belle de Flanders;^ jSarly 
Purple, instead of *<Pottrpr^e Hative;>' Skinless for 
«8ancpeau;*' Early Rousselet tor '(Rousselet Hatiff;" 
and Double Mountain, instead of " Double Montague." 
Every person of taste will of course avoid the union of 
French and English in the same name, which would be 
too much like the mixed phrase we used to hear from 
the schoolboys^ <'Je ne knov; pas;" or the '<GryIlus 
grassus " of Eaton's Zoological Text Book. 

Such names however as Brown Beurr6 and Summer 
Bonchretien, can be hardly regarded as objectionable, as 
these seem to be quite Anglicised, and indeed no other 
names for these fruits are commonly known. Hence 
also we would agree with Lindley, Thompson, and 
Downing, in saying << Summer Franc Real," instead of 
<( Franc Real d*Et^;" and << Spanish Bonchretien," in- 
stead of " Bon Chretien d'Espagne." 

There are some foreign names, so well known and so 
exclusively used, that it may be entirely useless to pro- 
pose any other; as Passe Colmar, Belle Bonne, Bezi de 
la Motte, and Beurr6 d*Aremberg. 

Downing very properly follows Lindley, and rejects 
Thompson, in giving the names Henry the Fourth, and 
Vintiie Winter Calville, of the former, — ^instead of 
Henri Quatre and Calville Blanche d^Hiver, of the lat- 
ter. Downing has in nearly all cases, however, fol- 
lowed the authority of Thompson, although the latter 
appears to liave laid down no fixed rule in the use of 
English and French names, but has done it iodiscrimi- 
nately. Hence we find in << The Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America," that Thompson is followed in the adoption 
of the names Summer Bonchretien, instead of Bon Chre- 
tien d'Et^; Summer St. Germain, instead of St. Germain 
d'Et^ ; Charles of Austria, instead of Charles d*Autriche ; 
Gray Doyenne, instead of Doyenn6 Gris; and Winter 
Nelis, instead of Nelisd'Hiver, on the one hand; and 
Bergamotte Suisse, instead of Swiss Bergamot, as by 
Lindley; Figue de Naples, instead of Fig of Naples, 
as by Manning; and Bergamotte d'Holland, instead of 
Holland Bergamot of Lindley, on the other. Uni- 
formity, at least, should be sought. 

While we have an especial dislike to the taste, or 
rather want of taste, which inclines to the rejection of 
«very tlung except the vulgar and unrefined, we have 



a strong aversion to another disposition, of straining at 
amod&sh style. The English is a very respectable 
langm^pe in the nkain, and it appean to be weU adapted 
to the use of those who speak it; and we should be glad 
to see it preserved in as pum a slate as possible, even 
In the apparently insignificant matter perhaps, of giv- 
ing names to varieties of fruit. Some of the sugges- 
tions already made may iM erroneous but our princi- 
pal ol^ect is to invite the attention of writers on finaits, 
to this subject. 



PUBBAMi yn. VATZVBA. 



L. TcrcKSB, Esq.>-4n perusing the June number oC 
the Cultivator, my attention was drawn to some edito- 
rial strtctares, on page 178, in relation to the remarks 
of Mr. Buekminster, and other gentlemen who took 
part, in the discussions at the wedily agricultural meet- 
ings at Boston, the past winter, and which have been 
reported in many of the papers published in that city. 

Permit me to premise by remarking that, from tiie 
well-known high character and standing of the gentle- 
men who took part in these dtseassions, I do not enter- 
tain a particle of doubt that Oieir olQeet was to elicit 
and diffiise what they considered to be useful infor- 
mation among the agricultttral community, as to the 
relative value of the difBvent breeds of cattle for dairy 
purposes. The Durhams, Hwefords, Devons, Ayrshires, 
and Natives, have each their advocates; yet discussions 
upon the value of these difTerent breeds of cattle for 
dairy purposes, can be of little or no use to the public, 
unless predicated upon well established and reliable 
facts. Without this, discussion may continue for a 
century^ and at the end of that time, the real merits of 
the question win remain in the same mystery and un- 
certainty as at its commencement. 

In the discussions above referred to, one of the gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Buekminster, is reported to have said— 
'' lie was somewhat prqudiced against the Durham breed 
of cattle. He had taken much pains to know what was 
their product in milk and butter. He had invited 
owners of such cattle to show the yield of their dairies, 
and though he had found instances of very good cows 
of that breed, he was bound to say, that generally, they 
were not equal to the native cattle of the country." 

From these remarks it would seem, that the owners 
of Durham cattle have declined c<Anpar]S(m, and fK>m 
this statement it might be Inlerred that they lacked 
confidence in their dairy qualities. This should not be 
so, as the agriculturists are deeply interested in estab- 
lishing this point ; and all who are the friends of this 
great branch of national industry Should be wiping to 
contribute to its prosperity, however it may aflTect their 
private interests. 

The writer of this is the owner of a herd of Durhams 
of about forty head, young and old, and is willing, how. 
ever it may afibet his interest, to submit their dairy 
qualities to a &ir test. He has now on his fium eighteen 
cows and heifors, a part of which are in milk, and the 
remainder will calve in the course of the summer. He 
can spare from other purposes, five of them to test 
their qualities in this respect in comparison with any 
other breed. He therefore accepts the offer of Mr. 
Buekminster on the following conditions, viz : 

Any Individual noio the owner of a herd of not 
exceeding twenty cows, in milk and to be in milk du- 
ring the present summer* may select from that number 
five cows, and the writer will select ftt>m his eighteen 
a like number to be put on trial in the course of the 
summer for thirty successive days; the cows to run in 
pastures, and to have no other feed during the trial than 
pasture, nor for twenty days previous to being put on 
trial. The milk drawn from the cows on any one day 
of the first and last weeks of trial, to be measured in a 
sealed wine quart measure, and also to be weighed; the 
quantity of milk so drawn in .these two days to be stated 
in quarts and pounds, as well as the weight of the but- 
ter made in the thirty days, and the result, stating that 
all these requirements have been complied with, to be 
verified under the oath of the owneif of the cows, and 
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that of one or two individuals who aasiated in milicinf^ 
the cowt and nuJcing^ the butter. The statemehti to 
made to be lealed on the first day of September next, 
and one copy to be directed, by mail, or otherwise, to 
Wm. Buckminster, Esq., Editor of the Boston Plough*- 
man, and another copy to Luther Tncker, Editor of the 
Albany Cultivator, and by them to be published in their 
respective papers. 

Though the writer has great confidence in the supe- 
rior combination of excellencies possessed by the Dur- 
hams, his opinion is not less &vorable in regard to their 
dairy qualities in particular; but whatever may be the 
result of the trial in queetion, it cannot fail to be of ser- 
Tice to agrieultnriitai and hence hia mducement to make 
this offer. 

Lest it may be thought that the writer's cattle have 
received high keep> he would state that his cows were 
kept during the past winter, on hay at night, anti^ sta- 
bled; during the day they were turned into the cattle 
yard, and fed upon cut cornstalks and straw, and were 
not fed upon roots. The cows which calved early in 
the season, were fed a small quantity of shorts or slops 
for two or three weeks before they were turned into 
pasture, but since then have received no other food than 
pasture. 

If the proposition herein made is accepted, Mr. Buck- 
minster will have the goodness to inform Mr. Tucker, 
Editor of the Cultivator, as soon as convenient. 

rr<»y, N. Y., June 8, 1846. V. 



BUFFALOES. 



Ma. Edi roB — ^Have any attempts been made in Mis- 
souri, or other parts of the United States, to domesti- 
cate the American buffido or bison; and with what 
success? Can any one give Information on this sub- 
ject? 

The bufiklo in Europe is bred in Hungary for the 
same purpose as common cattle. The milk which they 
give is richer than other milk, and considerable in 
quantity. One animal yielded 1470 quarts in a year. 
As beasts of labor, they are very strong, but slow and 
unmanagable. The flesh of the calves is said to be 
gooil, but that of the old cattle, though sold as beef, is 
very indifferent. The number of these animals kept in 
Hungary, is said to be 70,000. 

The native domestic Hungarian cattle, bear, a great 
resemblance to the wild white species which was for- 
merly, [and is yet kept in a few instances,] in England. 
They afe of a dirty white color, are large, vigorous, 
and active. Their horns are of a prodigious length, 
exceeding in this respect, even the Long -Homed 
breed of Lancashire. The ox^n are most excellent- 
ly adapted to labor, uniting to all the qualities of 
the ordinary ox, a very •superior degree of activity. 
The cow Is perhaps deficient in milk; yet by care in 
the choice of the best, the quantity given by one kias 
been increased to 2,000 quarts in a year. The cows are 
kept constantly in the house during the whole year, and 
are brushed and cleaned daily. Their stalls are kept 
perfectly neat, and are well constructed. 

Wm. Jennison. 

Cambridgtf Mass; jSpril, 1846. 



REOBNT AMBRIOAN PATElfTS. 
Rtportedfor " The Cultivator,'' by Zenas C. Bobbins, 
Mechanical Engineer, and jSgentfor procuring Pa- 
tents, Washington f D. C. 

For an improvement in the machine for making 
bricks; John Simpson, Decatur, Georgia. The nature 
of the improvement is set forth in the following claim : 
** Having thus fhlly described my improved brick-mak- 
ing machine, what I claim therein as new, and desire 
to secure by letters patent, is the compressing dry clay, 
or clay in its natural state, into the moulds, by the per- 
■enssion of heavy beaters, combined and operating with 
the other parts of my machine.'* 



FA0T8 AMD OFHTZOHS 
Condemedfrom various Exchange Papers, 



Fruit in Massacbusetts. — The town which raises 
the greatest quantity is Wilbraham, Hampden County, 
amounting to 51,832 bushels. West-Cambridge, next, 
raises 50,240 bushels. Then follows in course, Danvera, 
Newbury, Hopkinton, and Roxbury. As fiu- as value 
is concerned, Brookline stands first, being $37,840; 
West Cambridge, $25, 175 ; Watertown, $20,000. Near- 
ness to market may affect materially the value of fruit; 
and fine or very early varieties may sell for ten timet 
as much as ordinaiy kinds. 

Coal Tar for Fruit Tteks, having been recom- 
mended to exclude rabbits, and the peach worm, two 
correspondents of the Ohio Cultivator state that they 
have tried it, and that it either destroyed or greatly 
ii\jured the trees. One ascribes the ii\}ury to the great 
heat produced by the absorption of the son's rays by 
the blackened surfisce. 

Lice on Cattle. — ^M. Linley, in the Ge n e s ee Far- 
mer, says that the most effectual remedy, which he has 
found on repeated trial, is to sprinkle sand copiously 
over every part of the bodies of his calves; to be re- 
peated once a week. The experiment was suggested 
by the remark, that bulls, which dust ttiemsriVM "by 
pawing, are never lousy. 

Wheat Weevil. — ^A correspondent of the Boston 
Cultivator says, that two quarts of rye to each bushel 
of wheat, is the best remedy for the weevil, the rye 
heading out a week before the wheat, the fly deposits 
its eggs in the rye, and the wheat escapes. [We know 
many slovenly farmers whose wheat fields are plenti- 
fully sprinkled with rye; do they ever sufl^ firom the 
weevilT] 

Cellar for Roots. — A communication in the Ohio 
Cultivator contains a description of a good and cheap 
root cellar, made by digging about three feet deep and 
of suitable size, the sides wsdled up to the suriace, and 
a timber roof, covered with earth, to prevent freeting. 
A door in one end, and a window in the other, admit a 
free circulation of the air except in the coldest weather, 
and prevent the heating and stench too often attendant 
on the storing of the roots in close cellars covered by 
bams or dwellings. 

Bugs on S^uashep, are repelled by sprinkling a 
mixture of soot and sulphur on the young plants while 
wet with dew in the morning. 

Preserving Sweet Potatoes. — The dlfl&culty of 
preserving sweet potatoes for seed through winter, in 
the northern states, is well known. C. Springer, of 
Ohio, succeeds perfectly by filling a nail keg with alter- 
nate layers of wheat chaff and potatoes, and enclosing 
the whole In a barrel of wheat bran, headed up. This 
was kept in a cool part of a room, which was not sub- 
jected to freezing. When the barrel was filled with 
wheat chaff instead of bran, the experiment did not 
succeed so well. 

Parsnips for Hogs. — While carrots appear to be 
excellent food for horses and cattle, and very poor food 
for hogs, parsnips are found to be very fine for hogs. 
A writer in the Prairie Farmer says, that parsnips are 
preferred by hogs to all other roots, make excellent 
pork, and will fatten them in six weeks. A hog 22 
months old, weighing when alive 750 lbs., was&ttened 
entirely on raw parsneps and sour milk, '<and finer 
meat was never seen 
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Varieties xuNNiNG out. — A. W. Dodge, of Ham il- 
ton, quotes a "striking prediction" of the late John 
Lowell, made by him in relation to Knight's theory of 
varieties running out by age. " The Long Reds," says 
Lowell, '< called the River Platte potatoes, have essen. 
tially changed their character, and ten years hence %pe 
shall no longer see that valuable variety.'' Not ten 
years merely, says A. W. Dodge, but more than twenty 
have now elapsed, and the Long Reds have never 
ranked higher for yield or quality. 
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The Bbova ii nid to b« a very correct portnit of 
buck of the New Oxibrdiliire or ImproTsil CoUtoM 
breed, iThlch wu imported from Enslund, uid i> now 
■owned bf Clattdh Retbold, Ehi., of Dielaware city, 
Del. Mr. Reybold Ii e. |on of Mij. Philip Retbold, 
vho hu long beea widely known m a breeder of lape- 
rior looB-woolod iheep. Accompanying the above cut, 
-we received the following ucounl of 

rH& RKTBOLD SHBBP-EHEARINQ. 
The underaigned, preaent by invitation at the shearing 
of the Beybotd Rock of Laiceiter iheep, In Delaware, 
on the 18lh iiubuil, report u follows; — 

The flock it in perfect health anil fine condition, 
evinciag great care and coaaummMe judgment in the 
manigemenl, anil an improvement in fleece and oarcoss, 
tliii after fifteen yean of unwearied diligence in the 
pursuit of this object, may be euppoted to approximate 
to perfection of form and character. Many of theyear- 
Iing wethers, as well as the ewes, cut eight pounds of 
veil washed wool, with not a broken fleece in the 
flock, while a two year old buck, of the Rcyboiil breed, 
cut eleven pounds end a half at washed wool, of supe- 
rior quality and Anenesa. 

The imported pare Leicester ewes an splendid speci- 
mens of that bvorite breed, and cannot, perhapa, be 
excelled in any country; cutting fleeces of very care- 
fully washed wool, seven and eight pounds each, of 
fine quality and snowy whiteness. 

The imported bucks of the "New Oxfordshire 
breed," it would be difllcnll to describe In language 
that would do them Jnslice, To say that nothing equal 
to them has ever before been exhibited in this country, 
■would be bnt faint praise. Indeed, they most be ntn 
and/(Jt, before they can be undtritood. They were 
shorn by two old and experienced English shepherds, 
who declare they never dieared or saw their equals in 
Eagland, by a ioHg that. By the most careful ad- 
measurement before shearing, they were found to ex- 
hibit the following enormoui proportions. 
No. Ii 3 (eet across the back; 

b (eet from nose to rump; 
7 feet H inches in circumference; 
Live weight, 320 lbs. 
Ho. 2. 2 fiiel 2 inches across the back; 

5 feat i inches th>m nose to rtunp ; 
T feet in eircumference j 
Live weight 373 lbs. 
The fleece of No. 1 weighed 13 Iba. of carefully 
washed wool, white, and of silky texture) while No. 2 



•ut a fleece of washed wool weighing 17 lb*., meaanre- 
ing nearly a foot in length of superior qiwlity, am) 
which, if it hail been left unwashed, w<nild have ex- 
hibited a fleece mora than 22 lb*. In weight. Aficr 
shearing, No, 1 was found to maaanre 6 feat 6 incbe* in 
circam^enee behind the shoulder*; but it would be 
vain (o atlempkto convey by deseriptioa, an Idea of the 
enormous width and depth of carcass, or the way in 
which the masse* of fat are laid on npon the sides, 
bresst, back, ami rump of the animal. BulBce to say, 
in the estimation of Judge* present, the oarcai* would 
cut from six to seven inches thick of fat upon the rib, 
if the sheep were slaughtered at the present lime- 

The lambs, a croB with thew bucks on the largest of 
the Keybold breed, exhibit* a remarkable consanguinity 
of form and character to their sires, and will, no doubl, 
rival them, in the hands of their careful and Judicious 
owner, who will leave nothing undone that can be 

of a flock of sheep that aball equal those of any quarter 
of the globe, for wool and carcase combined. We are 
happy to And (hat enquiries and orders for bucks are 
being mule of Ihe enterprising owner of this magnifi- 
cent flock for distant plantation*. May success attend 
him in his patriotic undertaking. 

Mr. Clayton Reybold succeeds his father in the 
ownership of (he Reybold flock. His address is Dela- 
ware City, Delaware. J. W. Thomsoh, M, D., 

J4KXS Peddsb. 
Dtlaaart, 20ih ifay, 1S46. 

RiDK Pbici 

they would not succeed trhen planted out as standards; 
but in rich gardens they did well, and some varieties, 
thus grown, were much improved in siie, beauty, and 
flavor. " One variety in particular, the I>nchetse d'Ao- 
goulfme, succeeded moeh belter, when grown on a 
quince stock. Be had seen beautitbl specimens of this 
variety sold at thrtt dollart a doxtn, loroe of which 
were retailed at 50 to 75 cent* each." 

Water roa BHEir. — The Boston Cultivator states 
the management of E, Bridge, of Promfret, Vt., who 
some years ago kept a flock wilhout water in winter, 
as many farmers prac(iie,and they became poor and lost 
their limbs; while another Rock that had water, and the 
same keeping otherwise, iljd well. He thinks walei 
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Report of the Commissioner or PATSNTS.-^We 
are indebted to Hon. J. H. Johnsox, and Hon. B. R. 
Wood, Members of Congress, for a copy of the Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents. It is a document of 
no less than 1376 pai^es, octavo, exhibiting the ope- 
rations of the Patent Office daring the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1845. The inventive genius of our people is 
-as conspicuous as ever. Judging from this report, — the 
number of applications for patent* during the year being 
1246, and the number of caveats during the same time 
being 452, and (he number of patents issued being 502 

We are very glad to see that the Commissioner 
recommends some addition to the present l^ws <' for the 
more effectual encouragement and protection of invent- 
•rs and patentees. » He thinks the existing laws afibrd 
in fact but little protection to the inventor. His re- 
marlcs on this head are in our opinion. Justly entitled to 
consideration. The late which too often be&ls the in- 
ventor is thus truly depicted : — 

« The fniiU of his genius and his toils are constantty 
liable to be wrested from hira by the UBserupulous and 
4lishonest, who, too often countenanced by public opin- 
ion, are apt to regard the rights of the inventor as the 
fruits of a monopoly, which it is a merit instead of a 
wrong to break down and destroy; and the more valua- 
ble the invention, the more liable is the patentee 
to this species of invasion and injury, as then is 
more inducement held out to its perpetration. Thm 
stealthy thief and the midnight burglar are justly re- 
garded as Ihe' pests and enemies of society, and are 
seized and punished by penalties, severe in proportion 
to the turpitude of their crimes. Yet their depreda- 
tions are committed on things which are made by law 
the sul^ilects of property, and which may#>e acquired by 
industry or by purchase. The right of the inventor to 
his invention, in the judgment of all enlightened minds, 
cannot but be viewed as ftu: more saered than mere 
things of property. It is a mental creation, or rather 
the discovery of a principle, or thing never before 
known to the world, and may be, and very many in- 
ventions have been, productive of countless blessings to 
«he human fiunily, affecting their destinies as individn- 
als and as communities through all time.'> 

The case of Eli Whitney is cited, <<as one among 
the innumerable instances in which the fruits of splen- 
did genius have been wrested from their possession by 
the unprincipled depredator upon patent rights." * 

The claims lor premiums under the head of Agricul- 
ture, are stated not to have presented much novelty. 
Some improvements are said to have been made in 
wheel plows, and one invention for acyusting the set 
and dranght of plows, so as to make them take at 
pleasure more or less land, are spoken of as being valua- 
ble. We presume the invention alluded to is that of 
Messrs. RorooLSSy NouasE & Masok, of Massachusetts, 
and may be seen aOxed to plows lately manufinctured 
by them. 

Under the head of Hydraulictt seventeen patents 
have been granted. The "syphon ram » is spoken of. 
The description undoubtedly refers to Mr. Ellsworth's 
Invention, which has been spoken of in the Cultivator 
as a syphon pump. "The syphon ram,»» it is said, 
•< has long been known— that is, a ram in which the 
descent of water in the long leg of the syphon has been 
made to operate in raising, or rather delivering %vater 
above its level. But, so (ar as known, has been a philo- 
sophical toy, and unavailable for practical purposes. 
By the intervention of a rariiled air-chamber, as it is 
called, in conjunction with the momentum of the de- 
scending water in the long leg, the syphon ram has 
been made an attainment of much practical value, and 
possesses the advantage of being more simple, cheaper, 
and less liable to derangement, than many of the devices 
employed 1o raise water above the level of its source.'* 

Under the bead of Chemutry, forty patents have been 
granteil during the year, several of wliich appear to 
have b^n for valuable inventions. A new plan for a 
refrigerator is spoken of, which Is said to differ from ! 



other articles of the kind in two partleiMurs. " Usually, 
in reftigerator^ meat, and other articles to be pre- 
served, become impregnated with mustiness, or un- 
pleasant odors, owing to the moisture from the i6e, and 
the closeness of the apartment. The ice is placed in an 
apartment by itself, through which passes a coiled tube 
communicating with the external air, and the aparc- 
ments in which the provisions are kept. By means of 
a fim, bellows, or other contrivance, for circulating air, 
the air is driven through the coiled tube, becoming 
cooled in its passage, and enters the apartment for pro- 
visions in a dry state.*' 

The Pheenolooical and Phtsiological Almanac, 
for 1847; by L. N. Fowlee. Published by Fowlees 
flt Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New- York. 
This is quite a neat little annuai, of about fifty pages, 
comprising, besides the usual matter in an almanac, 
twenty-five or thirty pages of interesting reading on the 
subjects of phrenology and physiology, with portraits 
and phrenological descriptions of various individuals. 
The Messrs. Fowleb are known as the authors of seve- 
ral phrenological works which have been well received 
by the public. Fowlees k Wells publish the jSmeri- 
cmn Phrenological JourmUy a monthly, of thirty-two 
pages^ at one dollar a year. 
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oeiginal esceifts. 

Indian Pudding. — Boil a quart of milk, and stii in 
Indian meal till it is nearly as thick as you can stir it 
with a spoon; then a(k1 a tea-spoonful of salt, a cup- 
ftil of molasses, a tea-spoonftil of ginger or ground 
cinnamon, and cold milk enough to make a thin batter. 
Boil in a thick bag four hours, or bake the same length 
of time. Care should be taken that the water does not 
stop boiling while the pudding is in. Pudding made 
in this way, with the addition of a quart of choppetl 
sweet apples, and baked from four to six hours, will be 
found delicious. 

Indian Cakes.— Take, at night, one quart of Indian 
meal, about half scald it with boiling water; then cool 
it with cold water, so as not to kill the brewer's yeasty 
one tea-spoonful of which Is to be stirred in, with a 
tea-spoonful of wheat flour, and a tea-spoonful of salt. 
Sufllcient water must be put in to make a thick batter, 
and left to rise till morning; then add saleratus enough 
to sweeten the mass. Two or three eggs, beaten and 
stirred in is an improvement. Then bake on a hot 
griddle, and you have breakfast cakes fit for Queen 
Victoria. 

Peeseevation of the Tomato. — ^Mr. R« B. Moa- 
ebll gives us the following ^--<< The tomato, which 
has oome into universal us% and is deemed a luxury by 
almost every one, may be preserved for winter use in 
the following manner. When ripe, let them be pre- 
pared by stewing as for the table, and seasoned to the 
liking; put them In small jars (1 quart) with covert. 
Over the top put a piece of linen or cotton oloih. which 
will cover and press the eover on; then pour into iho 
cavity melted mutton tallow, and kee|i them in a oooi 
any dry place in the cellar until required for use. Th«> 
need only to be warmed to serve them for the table. I 
use small jars for the reason, that where exposetl to the 
air they soon forment. 

Concenteated Portable Jelly. — Letters patent 
have been secured for a mode of prepa.Mng gelatine In 
such a manner that a small po^tion^of it added to hot 
water, and turned into moulds to cool, aflbrds at once a 
palateable jelly, with no other labor of preparation. 
The jelly is brought into a concentrate<l state by evapo- 
ration in \'acuo, having previously alt the condiments 
necessary for flavoring mixed with it; it Is then packed 
in bottles, and is reatty for use; the whole making of 
the jeliy being simply the dissolving a small portion of 
the concentrated ielly in hot water, and iuflhring the 
whole to cool.— i7c/ior/ of Com. of PaUntt. 
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TKB HOBTIOULTUBIBTi 
AND 
JOURNAL OF RURAL TASTE AND RURAL ART. 



A. J. DOWNINQ, SSq., XSITOR. 



VIII. 
IX. 



XII 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 



Ths first number of the above publieation wai ianied 
by the publisher of << The Cultivator," on the first of 
this month. That our readers may the better under- 
stand the character of <'The Hoktxculturist,'* we 
publish the Table of Contents : 

I. Introductory AddreM. By the Editor. 
II. Notes on a (bw fruits of superior excellence. By the 
Editor. 

III. Rur&l Architectiire~I>esigns for Improving^ an Ordinary 

Country Hoiue. By the Editor. 

IV. The Two New Ornamental Trees— the Paalowuia and 

Deodar Cedar. By the Editor. 

V. The Best Five Winter Pears By Col. M. P. Wilder, 

Pres't of the Mass. Hort. Society. 
VI. The American Arbor Vits for Screens and Hedges. By 

A. Saul, Foreman oC the Hig:hlaud Gardens. 
VII. Account of the Origin of the Boeton Nectarine. By 8. O. 
Perkins, Esq. 
A Preventive to the Mildew in the Gooseberry. By New- 
Jersey. 
Notes on the Black Fig of the Azores— Cultiu^ of the Fig 
under Glass. By John Fisk Allen, Salem, Mass. 
X. How to raise " Giant " Asparagus. By T. B., New-York. 
^I. Climbinff and Pcrie Roses for Hardy Culture. *fiy Rosa, 
of Philadelphia. 
Fruiu in Western New-York— the Northern Spy Apule. 

By W. R. Smith. 
Swainfttone's Seedling Strawberry. By the Editor. 
On the Culture of the Xaurel. By J. J. Thomas. 
On the Use of Guano. By Long-Island. 
The Peach Orchards of Delaware. By Dr. J. W. Thomp- 
son. 
XVII. The Nataralizatioa of Plants. Translated from the French 
of M. Neumann. 
XVIII and XiX. Foreign and Domestic Notices. 
XX. Proceedings of Horticultural Societies. 

The general character of this new work, will be seen 
from the above. It may not, however, be amiss to add, 
that it will, in its future issues, embrace articles on 
every subject of interest to the lover of rural pursuits, 
including Rural Architecture, Fruits and Flowers, 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Landscape and Ordinary 
Gardening, &c., fcc, thus supplying a place in our peri- 
odical literature hitherto without an occupant. It will 
be published on the first of each month, printed on fine 
paper, and in the best manner; each number consisting 
of 48 pages octavo; stitched in handsome covers. 
Terms — Three dollars a year, payable in advance, with 
a discount 'Of 20 per cent, to agents. 

" The HoRiicuLTUBiST " will be issued simultane- 
ously with its publication at Albany, — in 

Boston.— By JOSEPH BRECK ft Co., 91 North Market -street. 
Nev^York.^By M. H. NEWMAN ft Co., Booksellers, 199 Broad- 
way. 
PAttaMP^M.— Qy G. ZIEVIR ft Co., BookseUen. 

The work can be obtained at each of the above places 
on the same terms as of the proprietor at AJbaoy, 

Subscribers can also obtain it, firee of postage, of the 
following Agents : 

Botfoa.'Dr. E. Wight, 7 Ciistom-HouM<«t. 
A. D. Phelps, 194 Washington-st. 
Ifeu^mrffpifrt.-^. O. TiltoD« Bookseller, 98 State-street. 
Pnwid«iM«.-- A. A. Stillwell, bookseller. 

Comstock ft Pw, Depot of the R. I. Hcrt. Society. 
WorcMlsr, ACiut.— Ruggles^ Noiuse ft Mason. 
Swingfield^ Mass.^B, ft J. Brewer, Druggists. 
Hartford, Conn. — Mr. Jchn Olmsted, Merchant. 
iVev«Hae«a, Cctm.--Qeo. N. Seagrave, Seedsnum. 

F. Trowbridge, Ag. Wanhonse. 

F. H- Pease, Bookseller. 
SyniettM..^-Stoddftrd ft Babcock, Booksellenk 

L. W. Hall, Bookseller. 
Aubum.'^J. C. Derby ft Co., Booksellers, 
Chtuva.—Q. H. Derby ft Co., Booksellers. 
Boehultr.^D. M. Dewey, Bookseller. 



Buffalp.^T. S Hawks, Periodical Depot. 
7Voy.-^Levi WillanjL Periodical Depot. 
HamiUon.^&, C. Griggs, BonkseUer. 
Rutland, Fl.— David Kirkaldie. 
Clevdandj O.— Fellows ft Dewty, Booksellerv. 
Cobourg, C. IF.-'Franklin House, Bookseller. 

All the Agents for the Cultivator are respectflilly in- 
vited to act as Agents for «' The Hokticultvrist." 
Specimen numbers will be sent to all who may wish 
them^ together with prospectuses and showbills 



BO0TOH AGBKOT 

worn. 

"THE HORTICULTURIST" AND "THE CULTIVATOR." 



Mr. BxccK, editor of the New- England Farmztj 
announces in that paper of June 24th, the discontinu- 
ance of that work, which has now completed its 24th 
year. This paper, from its commencement under Fes- 
SENOEN, has pursued the <<even tenor of its way," with 
less change and greater steadiness of purpose, than has 
attended almost any other periodical in the cotmtry. 

Punctual in its weekly visits, cheerftil in its tone, 
sound and discriminating in its advice, it was always 
the wise cotmsellor of the fiurmer ; and we part with 
its '* old fiumiliar face " with sincere regret — regret that 
we shall receive its visits no more, and regret that, in 
the rag^e for new things, it should have been so fiir 
forgotten as to affbrd Mr. Breck* by whom it has been 
conducted with great judgment, so poor a reward, as to 
induce him, as a matter of interest, to discontinue its 
publication. 

It will be seen by the following notice of Mr. Bkeck, 
that he has made arrangements with us, to act as pub- 
lishing agent for our publications at Boston : 

'< We have entered into an engagement with Luther 
Tucker, Esq., Proprietor and Editor of the Albany Cul- 
tivator, to act as agents for his proposed new work, 
« The Horticulturist," to be edited by A. J. Downing, 
Esq., and issued monthly; alto as agents for << The Culti- 
vator," a work too well known to need commendation. 

<f The Hortieultnrist will1>e published simultaneously 
at Boston and Albany. Subscribers will be supplied 
with that Journal at $3 per annum, or with the Cultiva- 
tor at $1. As the two periodicals will be distinct in 
their character, we hope to have the pleasure of enroll- 
ing the names of all the patrons of the old New-Eng- 
land Farmer, on the subscription list of each journal. 

<' To those who have paid in ailvance, (not a very 
large class,) we will credit the amount paid to either of 
the above named works, or refund the money, as may 
be most acceptable. Those who have paid to Jan. 1st, 
1847, will be entitled to one volume of the Cultivator 
from Jan. 1st, 1846." 



TO OORBBSPOlfDBinCS.. 



CoMMUNiCATioKS have been received since our last^ 
ftom C. B., C. N. Bemeot, John W. Lincoln, D. East- 
man, N. Longworth, Nelson Wilson, R. Van Wagener, 
S. B. Buckley, H. F. B, Adrian Bergen» D. T., Zenaa 
C. Bobbins, and J. N. Blakesley. 

J. H., Liberty, Miss.-— >We shaU be glad to receive 
the details and results of the experiments you speak of. 

We are indebted to Hon. J. H. Johkson, Hon. B. R« 
Wood, Hon. T. Smith, and Daniel Gold, Esq., for 
copies of the Annual Report- of the Com» of Patents. 

To Lewis F. Allen, Esq. Black Rock, for copies 
of his American Herd Book. 

To » for Premium List of Washington Co. 

Ag. Society. 

0^ We tender our thanks to Prof. Jab. F. W. John- 
ston, of Edingburgh, for a series of pamphlets, em- 
bracing the results of Investigations into the Nature 
and Cause of the Potato Disease in Scotland ; and also 
for Parts I, II, and III, of the Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Association of Scotland; the recep- 
tion of all which, we are happy to acknowledge at the 
hands of Mr. John P. Norton. 
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FiNC Strawberries. — During a late tisU to Mr. 
Wilson *8 garden, in this city, our attention was attract- 
ed by the very fine appearance of several beds of straw- 
berries. We learned on inquiry, that most of them 
were foreign varieties, lately introduced here, and 
known under the names of MyatVt Eliza, British 
Queerif (a seedling of the former,) Swaisistone't Seed- 
ling, Deptford PirUi Elton Pine, Princut Royal, 
and Victoria^ Thofe persons who have for a few years 
past been familiar with the horticultural periodicals 
of £ngland, will recollect the high praise which has 
been given to these kinds in that country. Several of 
them are certainly splendid — the size very large,' the 
shape perfect, and the flavor excellent. We picked one 
of the Britith Queen variety which measured Axlly 
four inches in circumference, and was of uncom- 
mon length. But for hardiness, productiveness, beauty 
of shape and quality, combined, the preference should 
perhaps be given to the Swainstone Seedling and the 
Victoria. 

Besides the above, we saw some very superior Ameri- 
can varieties — particularly Rost^iPhtBnix, and the Iowa. 
The former of these, appears to be ftiUy equal, con- 
sidered in all respects, to any kind we have ever seen. 
Its size is large, flavor f^ood, and its productiveness un- 
surpassed. The Iowa — a native from the western prai- 
ries — has lately been cultivated to considerable extent 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and is, we' think, recom- 
mended by Mr. Lonoworth, of that city. It is un- 
questionably a very hardy and prolific variety. Mr. 
Wilson will probably be able to spare plants of all 
these kinds the present season. 

09* We acknowledge the reception of some very 
fine strawberries of the Virginia-Scarlet, and Hovey^e 
Seedling varieties from the g^den of Prof. Hall; also, 
a specimen of the Black or Musk Hautboie, from the 
garden of Messrs. E. &. C Dorr, of this city. 

The Wheat-Crop. — In some districts of Western 
New- York, and in some parts of New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, we hear that the Hessian fly has 
done much damage to the wheat. To what extent this 
injury is likely to affect the aggregate product of the 
country, we cannot yet determine* Accounts in gene- 
ral from the western states, speak of the appearance of 
the crop as favorable, excepting its rankness of growth 
in some cases, from which rust is feared. 

Dutch Kss County Horticultural Society. — We 
have received from Radcliff Van Waoener, Esq., 
the list of premiums offered by this society for the ex- 
hibition holden at Poughkeepsie on the 18th and 19th 
of last month. We received no account of the exhibi- 
tion in time for this number. The list embraced pre- 
miums for cherries, apples, strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries; flowers of various kinds, vege- 
tables, &c. D. B. Fuller, Esq., is President; S. B. 
Trowbridge, Treasurer; and J. H. Jackson, Secretary. 
None but members can compete for premiums, but 
membership is not confined to the county. The terms 
of membership are one dollar per year, and the exhibi- 
tion are to be held semi -annually. 

Sale of Merinos. — James L. Randall, Esq., of 
Clay, Onondaga Co., in this «tate passed through this 
city not long since, with about forty head of pure Me- 
rino sheep, which he purchased in Vermont, The 
bucks, twenty-four in number, were all obtained of 
John T. Rich, Esq., of Shoreham, and the ewes were 
selected from the floeks of Messrs. M. W. C. Wright, 

L. C. Remelee, and Cook, of the same town. 

All these flocks are widely known and higlily esteemed. 
Mr. Randall's purchase includes many ▼^T superior 
sheep, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the lot an un- 
commonly good one. 

Importation of Saxon Shexf. — We Are pleased to 
learn that Mr. S. C. Scovillb, of Salisburyi Ct., has 
lately imported a lot of very superior Saxon sheep, 
consisting of four bocks and four ewes. We have not 
yel seen them, but are informed that they are of larger 



size than any Saxons before brought to this country. 
The weight of their fleeces is said to be proportionate 
to their size, while the wool lacks nothing in fineness, 
but is fully equal in this respect to any of the noted race 
to which they belong. Their shape 'and appearanoe is 
said to indicate good constitution. We presume they 
will be the means of decidedly improving the sheep- 
stock of this country, and we hope Mr. Scovills will 
be remunerated for the heavy cost -he has incurred in 
their introduction. 

Potato Disease. — ^The idea is entertained to some 
extent, that the potato disease is caused by a « defi- 
ciency of alkalies in the soil,'' and that tiie application 
of these would be a preventive. B. F. Wilbur, in the 
Maeeackueeite Plouman, states that he planted last 
year, a piece of newly cleared ground with potatoes. 
Piles of logs had been burned off leaving much ashes 
in the places of them. He says — " Wherever these 
piles were burned off*, the potatoes rotted most." 

The Seventeen Years Locust, (Cicada M^tem- 
decim.) — This curious insect has made its appearance 
this season in several districts west of the Alleganies. 
We have seen no notice of its having been seen on the 
east side of the mountains, but have heard of its presence 
in Western Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, and South-- 
eastern Oliio. liiey seem to excite some alarm in 
some instances — the inhabitants fearing that they will 
eat up vegetation. This fear is groundless; they eat 
nothing while in the winged state, and only do damage 
by perforating the twigs of young trees for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs. It is a singular fact, that 
though these insects appear at' the same place In the 
winged state only at exact intervals of seventeen years, 
yet they do not appear in all districts at the same time, 
or in the same season. Thus their appearance in Ihis 
section and in parts of New-Jersey occurred in 1843, 
and in other sections last season. How can this varia- 
tion in their appearance be accounted fbr? 

Fine Lambs. — Mr. £. Cheesbro, of Guilderland, 
brought some lambs to this market on the 15th of June, 
which were dropped the first week in April, that 
weighed ten pounds per quarter. They were tbree- 
fourths South Down, and of as fine a quality as to flesh 
as we have ever seen ; we speak firom actual trial. Mr. 
C. reared thirty lambs fhnn twenty-five ewes. A few 
years ago he reared twenty-three lambs firon eleven 
ewes. 

White Crows. — In an article on the "Principles of 
Breeding," in another part of this number, it is men- 
tioned that white crows have been sometimes seen. 
Since that article was written, we have learned, through 
the Zanesville fO.) Gazette, that Dr. W. E. Ide, of 
that place, has lately received for his ornithological 
cabinet, one of these rare birds, which was shot in that 
vicinity. It is said to have belonged to a brooil of four, 
two of which were black, and two entirely white, ex- 
cept a dark tinge towards the tips of the wings. They 
were nearly or qui'e ftill grown. Their parents were 
black. 

Ribbon Houses — Correction. — The article on 
Ribbon Houses In our May number, stated that the 
boards for the walls should be « a foartl^ of an inch 
thick." It should have been one and a fourth of an inch 
thick. 

National fair. — ^This exhibition, which took place 
at the city of Washington, was continued for three days 
during the first week of the past month. We have as 
yet met with no regular or ofllcial report, but have fee* 
son to believe, from the notices we have seen, that the 
contributions were numerous, embracing samples of 
almost every variety of fabric, implement, or article 
manu&ctureid in this country; and of a quality highly 
creditable to the skill of our artizaas. The differeat 
specimens of cloth are described as being very superior 
in quality and finish, equalling in these respects any of 
the same class of goods of foreign manufacture. Nune* 
rous specimens of silk goods were shown, which ap- 
pear to have attracted much attention. The fabriot 
from the establishments of Mr. Gill, at Mount Plat- 
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auit, Ohio, and Wheeling, Tirir^^ ^^^ greMj ad- 
mired. We have no doubt the effeeta of the exhibition 
will be decidedly beneficial to the country at large, 
and we trust it may be followed* annually, by othera of 
even greater extent and interett. 

American Hebo-Book. — Just as our number fbr 
this month was going to preis, we received several 
copies of this worlc. We have not space to notice it par- 
ticularly this montH) but would simply say that it is 
handsomely got up, embraces 240 pages octavo, and will 
be sold at three dollars per copy. It is for* sale at this 
office, and by A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway, New-Tork. 
We are also informed that it will be for sale at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and at Louisville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. We shall speak of the work more fully next 
month. 

HjT Those who are desirous of procuring large gette, 
are referred to the advertisement of Mr. Oeo. Bxmxnt, 

in this number. 

• 

O^The attention of wool -growers is invited to the 
advertisement of Messrs. PsxKiNfl flt Bbown, who, it 
will be seen, have established a wool depot at Spring- 
field, Mass., to aid formers in obtaining the best possi- 
ble prices for their wool. 

Stoddard's Seedling Strawberry. — ^We inadver- 
tently omitted to acknowledge in our last, the reception 
of a large box of these fine strawberry plants, fh>m Col. 
J. S. Stoddard, of Palmyra. They are now growing 
finely, and promise well. Those wishing to add this 
celebrated strawberry to their collections, can obtain 
them in August, by aiddressing Col. S., at Palmyra. 

AOBIDDIiTURAL 800IBTISS. 



New- York State. — Our efforts to obtain the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Auburn, in May, have-not been successfiil. There was, 
we believe, no meeting of the Committee last month. 
We have the following notice from the President, by 
which it will be seen that a full meeting of the Ex. 
Committee on the 2d Thursday of this month, is partic- 
ularly desired: 

To Gentleraen composing the Exeeative 
Cominiu«e of the New- York Stale Ag. Society. 

At our coming meeting, on the 2d Thursday in July, 
much important business will be brought befbre you, 
and I hope that every member of the Committee will 
make it convenient to attend at that time, for it is very 
desirable that 4here should be as full an attendance as 
possible. J« M. Sherwood, Pres't, 

Jiubum, 16th June^ 1846. ^ 

Jefferson Co., N. Y. — Fair to be held at Water- 
town, Sept. 22, 23. Among the list of premiums, we 
notice 12 vols, of the Cultivator are offered. 
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There are several advantages in fiivor of cutting 
grain before It becomes dead ripe. 1. It has been as- 
certain^l that wheat cut while it Is so soft that it may 
be mashed between the fingers, will make flour con- 
taining more gluten, will absorb more water in knead- 
ing, and make more and better bread than the same 
quantity of grain perfectly ripened while standing., 
2. The straw of all grain is much better if cut while it is 
a little green, and this on many fieirms is an item of no 
small importance, as it constitutes a large proportion of 
the winter food of stock. 3. Cutting early is often the 
means of saving a crop from rust. At all events, it has 
been well proved that whenev.er grain is struck by rust, 
it is best to cut it. If it stands it does not improve 
after the rust comes on, but often grows worse rapidly. 
If it is cut and w«ll cured in shock, it sometimes makes 
a very Cur kernel. Farmers are too often careless 
about the manner in which their grain is shocked or 
c'stooked." It should be bound in small bundles, and 
the shocks carefully put up so that they will stand the 
weather. Wet spoils both the grain and straw. Good, 



bright, early-cut straw, especially that of barley and 
oats, is better than hay made according to the practice 

of some farmers. 

- - - — ^~ — ■ — — — — ■ ■ — 1 — 
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Bt the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 18th, we 
have Stoglish and Scotch papers to June 4th. The 
prospect for crops, both in the British islands and on 
the Continent, was uncommonly fine — giving every ap- 
pearance of an abundant and early harvest. The potato 
crop, which was in a forward condition, had not as yet 
shown any symptom of disease, and hopes were enter- 
tained that it might escape the scourge to which it has 
been subject in former years. The new corn-bill had 
passed a second reading in the House of Lords by a ma- 
jority of 47. Not a shadow of doubt now exists as to 
its final passage. Immense quantities of grain are said 
to remaiif in bond, waiting to be released under the low 
nite of duty, (4 shillings per quarter,) which the new 
bill allows; and on its becoming a law, prices will un- 
doubtedly be very low. Whether the United States 
will realize any important benefits from this new fea* 
ture in British policy, remains to be shown. The cot- 
ton market is firm. 

> 

INQXTnUBB. 



Time to Bud Roses. — ^R. B. M., (Greene, N. Y.) 
The practice of Mr. Wilson, a good Horticulturist, of 
this city, is to begin budding in July, and continue as 
long as the bark will work. 

Manaoemext of Sheep.— a Youno Farjibr, 
(North Easton, N. Y.) It is not well to turn sheep sud- 
denly from very poor feed to that which Is very abun- 
dant and succulent, especially about the time of yeaning. 
The rank feed may produce hoverij or it may bring on 
tcourtf or it may causea pletliora and inflammation, par- 
ticularly of the udder, which soon renders the milk un- 
wholesome, and makes the lamb sick. The supply of 
food should be constant and regular, moderately nutri- 
tious, and in seasonable quantity. 

CuRiKO Corn-Fodder. — ^It Is best to cradle it, or 
cut with a hook or sickle, lay it straight, and after it is 
wilted a little, put it in small shocks, and bind them 
close to the top. Let them stand till they are dry, and . 
the fodder will be good. 

Machine for Cottino and Threshing Grain 
AT the same time. — J. D., (Davenport, Iowa.) The 
only machine of this kind of which we have any know- 
ledge, was invented and patented by Jeremiah Dar- 
ling, of Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan. He left 
with us, sometime since, a drawing of this machine; 
otherwise we are ignorant of its character. We pre- 
sume he can tell jrou all about it. 

J. M., (Fall River, Mass.) The <<bam and rails" 
you speak of as being in La Salle county, Illinois, could 
probably be insured against fire at some office in that 
section. As to the land, it had better remain in grass 
probably, till you get ready to move on it. It is likely 
Che best grasses for it will be fotmd to be timothy, red- 
top, and Kentucky blue-grass. We cannot tell what 
the cost of seeding would be in that section. 

Name of Plant. — ^E. W. H., (Towanda, Pa.) We 
cannot tell what plant you mean by " live-forever.** If 
you will give the botanical name or send a specimen of 
the plant, we will try to answer your inquiry. 

Emigrant's Hand-Book. — « Exordium." (Cornish, 
N. H.) This work is for sale by W. C. Little, of this 
city. Price fifty cents. 

Lice on Hogs. — ^Rub their bodies with oil or grease, 
or, if they are not too heavy, dip them in a decoction 
of tobacco. 

Culture of Indian Corn. — J. P., (Charleston, 8. C.) 
See article on this subject in our April number, p. 114. 

Machines for Grinding Corn ajtd Cob. — S. T., 
(Dayton, Ohio.) Pitts' Com and Cob Cutter, (see Cul- 
tivator for last year, p. 324,) is the best we know; 
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the price is $40» They are ma^e at Roobetter> in this 
•tate, and Winthrop, Maine. Addreas J. A. Pitts, 
Rochester, or H. A. Pitts, Winthrop. 

Straw-Cuttjbbs fob Home*Power. — 8. T. Hovey's 
Nos. 5 and 6, prices $26 and $30, are capital machines. 
We cannot tell what the cost of transporting to Day- 
ton, O., either this machine or Pitt's- Corn and Cob Cat- 
ter would be; but they are light and not bulky, and the 
cost could not be large. 

Ellsworth's Self-actiko Pump* — B. T. Yon say, 
at ten rods from the well yon allude to^ there is a &11 
of five feet. We do not see anything to hinder the 
pump from working in such a situation. W<e cannot 
tell about the cost. Will Mr. Ellsworth be so good as 
to drop us a line on the sufatject? 

Lice ox Fowls. — << Inquirer." Oil their heads 
frequently, and give them wood-ashes to >oll or dust 
themselves in. 
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POTATO ROT. 

We have received several communications on this 
•nbject, the substance of which we give as follows : — 

CU 8. Sheldon, Middlebury, Vt., is inclined to at- 
tribute the disease to atmospheric influence. He states 
that the only case of entire exemption within his know- 
ledge, is where the potatoes were g'rown on an eleva- 
tion, about a mile in length and 150 feet high, of a 
sandy soil, with a sonth-westem aspect. The soil is 
said never to have been manured, but its fertility is kept 
np and rather improved by the application of plaster. 
It is sown in the spring, and a heavy growth of clover 
is produced, which, being turned under, ftumishes nu- 
triment for th9 succeeding crop. He says — << potatoes 
grown on this soil are unusually dry and mealy, and 
keep perfectly sound through the winter. We have 
raised the pink eyes for the last ten years, and those 
whom we furnish, pronounce them sapesior to any in 
market.^' 

Jonathan Storrs, Mass., thinks the cause of the 
•disease is owing to the unusual prevalence of cold wea- 
ther for the two last seasons, after the potatoes were 
planted, which by chilling the seed, caused the produce 
to be defective. He advised to defer planting till after 
the middle or 20th of May. Last year he says he 
planted from the 20th to the 24th of May, and the crop 
was sound. He advises, also, that the ground be plowed 
a few days before plantmg, to let the sun and air warm 
the soil, that the potatoes may vegetate the sooner. 
[Note. — Nearly all the accounts we receive, are in 
favor of tarly planting.] 

WHEAT CROP IN OHIO. 
Extract from a letter dated Zanesville, O., June 16th : 
<<We have the best wheat crop we have bad for five 
years. Some farmers will commence cutting to-mor- 
row. Wheat is now fifty cents per bushel; after har- 
vest, 40 cts. will probably be the price. • • • The 
locusts have killed nearly all the young fruit trees of 
three years and under. Mr. —— has not one left in a 
fine young orchard." 

VINTAGE OF OHIO. 
N. Lonoworth, Esq., of Cincinnati writes, under 
date of July 17th : — '< We have never had a better pro- 
mise of a grape crop than at the present time. If we 
meet with no accident, I shall make from 000 to 600 bar. 
rels of wine. 

Sowing MAcaiNS.— Our correspondent, Mr. S. B. 
BucKLET, of West-Dresden, Yates Co., N. T., writes 
in reference to an inquiry which appeared in the Culti- 
vator, that he has a machine which he uses to sow 
plaster and lime, and which he thinks very useful. He 
says — <'a man and a horse can sow from 20 to 25 acres 
in a day with great ease. It can also be used for sow- 
ing grain, and js doubtless the machine alluded to by 
Mr. Ruder, p 68, of your present volume. It is made 
by S. Havens^ at Dresden^ in this countyi" 



pjucEs or AGRicu^LTUHAL piioduci;b. 

"^^^ New-York,JlSie»,ldt& 

COTTON— New Orleans sqd Aial^ama per Ib^.eialOc.— Flori- 
da, ejaSi— Upland,7ja9 ctm 
BUTFER— Prime, per lb , 15(il7c.*<3oiaaian, 6^. 
CHEESE^Per lb., Aa7c. 

FLOUR— Richmond Ciiy Mflls, per bbt . •fla#6.9S— Bait., How- 
ard n.) 4M — Ohio and Michigan, via canal, Si. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Geneeeei per binbel, tlflSLOSHrRye, nor- 
thern, 63x64 e.—Com} Northern and Jfisey, fSodO c— iSouthani, 
Ma51— Oals, Northern, 3fti33e. 

HEMP— Riusia, clean, per ton, tSlSatsaS— American WMcr^ 
rotted, «130aS180. 
HAMS— Smoked, per Ib^ 5^^ els. 

BEEF— MeeB, per bbl., f6.SSat7— Prime, •4.S9at4.50. 
LARI>-^|a7c. per lb. 

PORK— Meas, per bbl., •l0.60-prime, tS.OOo^.lSi. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) June 17: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, MTMhed per lb.* 38*40 cM. 

American fall blood fleeces, 3Sa37 ^ 

" three-foorths blood fleeces, a0a38 '■ 

" halfblood do Maaa " 

ene-fonrth blood and common, aa^^o •« 
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AORIC:0LTURAL MACHINERT. 

THE following Agricultural Machines are particularly recom- 
mended to extensive Planters for great capacity, strength, 
durability, and performance. From our ezperienoe in their mam- 
facture, and success attending sales of tAem the last ten years, we 
can safely recommend them to be equal, if not snperitnr to other 
similar Machines made in this country, viz : 

Lever Horse Powers, for 2 horses, with strength suflleiem 

for draught for eight. tiSn 

Lever Horse Powers, for 9 to 6 hojaes, 100 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, No 1 75 

Do. do. do. do No. 3, 100 

Driving Leather Bands, * StolO 

Threshing Machine, with 20 inch cvUuder, 40 

Do. do. do. 30 do 00 

Goldsborough t^om Sheller and Husking Machine, very sim- 
ple and excellent^ , 40 

Pettigrew N. Cantlina Com Sheller, 80 

Corn and Cob Crushers, 30 

Com Mills, for grinding fine or coarse meal, 40 

Wheat Fans, (Kice's Patent,) 25to30 

Do. do. Watkin's extra, 45 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, for cutting straw, hay, corn-stalks, 

ice, (the medium size,) price, SO to 46 

Cylindrical ever cutting, 14 to 90 

Hand Corn Shellers, IS to 14 

Also, plows of most approved construction, harrows, etdtivalafs; 
ffrain cradles, and every variety of Farming and Garden Tools. 
Fi eld a nd Garden Seeda, an extensive assortment. 

lO^ See Catalogue for particulars. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr., ft Co., Baltimore. 

June 1, 1846.— gt. 

VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR 

SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the Farm mt which he now re- 
sides, situate in Southwick, Hampden county, Mass. The 
road from Hartford to Northampton, via Westfield, along which a 
mail coach passes daily, raiJS nearly through the centre of the 
Farm, which contains about 400 acres, nearly half cf which is 
wood land, heavily timbered. It is bounded on one side by the 
Farmingtoih canal, which renders the communication with New- 
Haven, an excellent wood market^ easy and expeditious. TYnt 
buildings are a mansion house, with a wing, the latter new, 
making a front of 70 feet. Also a house for a tenant ; three large 
bams, nearly new, covered with pine and painted ; a com house, 
carriage house, sheds, &c. Great pains have been taken in se- 
lecting and cultivating choice frait, and there is now on the Farm, 
in full bearing, a great abundance of the best varieties of ai^ea, 
cherries, peaches, &,c. A pert of the land is of superior quality, 
and on almost every lot is living water. 

TarifiVille) a large manufacturing village, seven miles distant, 
aflbrds a ready market for wood and every kind of produce, raiaea 
on a farm. This is one of the moet valuable and desirable loca- 
tions in the country, not only for farming purposes, but for the 
Sentleman of leisure. A large portiou oTthe purchase money, if 
esired, can remain for a term of vears. I will sell the whole to- 
gether, or in two parts. Letters or inqniry addressed to me, w ill 
receiveprompt attention, or inquiry can be made of LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFF, Springfield. 

ROGER S. MOOHE. 

Southwick, March 1, 1846.- 



BURRALL« CORN SHELLER. 

THE subscribers are now ftally supplied with this valuable Riei- 
ler so as to be in readiness hereafter to fill ordvs for any 
nwmber, without delay. A further trial during the laat manthhas 
fully establiidied the soperioriiy of this over all other Shellers fat 
hand power. For description, engraving, Ac, see Cultivator for 
February, page 60. Retail price SIO, with a liberal diseoum at 
wholesale. £. COMSTOCK ft Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehoiisa 
MarcL Ut, 1846. 
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DURHAJK STOCK TOR SALE, 

helrais^ DIM yt^\ihtf boU, wd fbur bptidk ohJvu. The price or 
Ihe IBIIS wiU be fram tSO 10 ITS when libonl 3 moiitta aid, mid 
tinprin of iba y«rlii>«> ud (on thh «kl, fnai •!(» b> llis. 

Tbij voting suwk wu got by Ik* Hn buUi Dnka of WeUiag. 
~ 1, and oriUnnll BIfMof ; botb puimiing lb« Uoud oC ibc Mock 

^ eaUbniHl- " ^ ~ - - • - - 






v, Tbpmu Bun, fin., Twkalur*, Eii(- 
M Itn nn uIIUmt DBriwin aom, d ' 



VALUABLE FASH ON BTATEN ISLAND FOR 
ftAUl. 

THE wtII known Tvin of iba lua Saimal Akaily, M. D., ilraa- 
l»d on lbs Bmtb aida of Ruiaa blud, ia Hia lam of eoolh- 
*■■'■■■ ■ lOunljF, in conaeMaocr -'■■—-• - •- ■ - 



wwwMi M Bj i HiHmbifkalnt*ofcalliviilk>B,ud Walt IkJCkad With 
trmritlT<a(Tiullnfa. Tba bniaa baa bMB (rtanllT anluyad— ia 



Inf howa hu aMod for non Ibui a oeamry, haa damDruLrmlad 
Awl tho aiinulon it Hriecily lieallhrnl. 

lbs lau ownar, Dr. Akerly, diad in Jslr taal ; ha had cidllTa- 
Udtba fam Ax a mnnbcr dT rami *idi gTEai aaiMvitT -~' 
can, keapiiig a dailT and moa) nionia raaiiisr -' ■■- — 
■moant of labor and saldTaliai banawad nn i 
■oiiaf oaoT iraponani obaarvaHoiu which would 



^ flaulud 
s hlghlr in- 



HU rrirwth. ATter tb 



S&^£ 



whicb lakei m die law land, compriaing Iha colUnltd pan of 
Iba farm-HIra placid and briabt bay whioh aapamaa Suiao 
Uand [cam Monmnmh oonmy, N. J-,-Mhebifhlanil>of NaTctaink, 



wilb the two lifbibonaa* aiealad Iharaon— Iba liibUuiaaa an ani 
aaar Sandy Ro^locelber with Iha Dual Prinaa'a Bay, inaludi— 
Iha Waal end of Lmif Uand. All the Tcaiela ampioTed - - 
mnuncice of NewlVnrk wit-- '—— '-- — - - 



MawA'nrk witb tbniin coaolrlea may tn 
in and depart, froai the dwalLiDf houaa and a 



lor, Dr. Akerly, who 

ally. aAer eiipiiaive auniDalion and Inqniry for ■ farm id wblch 
be migbi »il(a,«aaceDuuaf impainHl healih, lelacled Ibii ipoi. 

'"'- He ramored iniheyear IMP. Berg ha eoijhi haaJtb 

ibem, nniil tbadaybr' — ■■- ' 
acbad la ths (km aa 



'tucb he ramoyed m (he year JSSff. Bera ha ao 

Sal ratiremenl, ami fooad Ibem, nniil tba day bafo 
bacamaaicHdingly aaaebadlathsfbra -- - 
wDBid heie moai relootamly axobannd ii 



alula day, lu wisler ar aamner, bat with raxrel. 

Eoi farthei panJcnIara apply Is HIRAM KETCHUM, EiecQ 
Mr, Na. 31 Wall n., or SAMUEL BO^NE, No <g Jaha..aiTee1 

July I, I&la.— 3l 



OEmjINE HOBGAN HOBSE8. 

rn HR avbacribar will oOte for aal* bia and of ibe obi 
anew fmAubIa, enduring, hl(b-prle^ boiaea, eoaiRiu"^ib'a 
Kir""' ""^^KJ",! S^ ""^ "** akar™. McTim,, Jr. 
BMb ware iirad by old Sbaman Morgao, iba moai diailBnubed 



Morgui, „ 

1 1imea,and are DOI aeeood aa auek honaa lo aay of ihi* 

._ .ua. Flint Horian, I bonctat of Jonaa PUuI, Ban, of 

W Joimabory, Caledonia oonmy, V^ and Shannan Mocfan, Jr., 
IbonghiofJohn aKkminur,EBi,,of Danyilla, Vl,. Ibeic iwaaii 
and known aa Ib« BUnchard ood, to which placv perwn aca 
referred for Ihalr padigrae* and merlH, Ba wall a* la uatimoiiiali 
m my pnaaaion ; atto u the conaiiaa of SmKiid CaiKd Hal. 
fal^^ S- H., where ibeir awek ia highly aniroyad aod enaiwrely 
Jnown AlKi, four bnedina Bana of thii maMiBahla Wood, rii : 
Dolly, ITala. Fanny, and Aiblloa, and all of which were air^ by 
old Sherman Horgwi, and are bclisTed In foal. Tbair Uool pow- 
«, and ■ppMiwioe, tonlbei with Ibair aMak alnady pndneed, 
faTorably raeomueBd Iham aa brawtara. Alao, aalla aodiUI^^ 
™™*«ff^""?.'*.r""''»*""« "f 0" aabacribar; aU of 
wUeh will be aotd eollsoUTaly or eapamtely ra anil appjieanta. 
I- /- » D u lOmi BBLLOWB. 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THK aobacribera hara on hand u elegant aaaonmeM of Can 
BMel Hoea. highly paliabad|and anAed in tba beat manoei 
AmoagibaBimdoBaBnuidabyBaniy Tower, of MiibOTT.Hu 
•fdmcrlndilennl Baaibai* and pncaa. Alas •erual otbar 
kindaofneok and eye hnaa. Mercltula and otbera dealing in 
baMuamnuidioaianlBaibea*. E. COMSTOCK A S. 

Albany Ag. Warohonaa, Musb 1, IMfl. 



Bf Iba MB or hodrad, or ia Biallar uoamitiea. il B I> 
B. OOlU^roCK A Co,SlbSj^g W.S 



PATENT PREHtUM FAIT-HTLLS. 
T T. ORANT A Co.. alill conlinDa to manifbrtDre tha celc 

Rasa. Co.. n"^. Tbeae'milli bare I'aken ibe^iti •^•niain aL 
Ibe fallawinE plwwa :— New- York glata Fair, al the InaDiuie,* 
New- York. Oh Stxia Fair, a( Pemtfytvania, and the Bimle Fair al 
Maryland. The anbacriben hare no heailaiian in laying Ihal 
theaa miUa Mupaaa anything of Iba hind aver ofarad in market. 
Tbcy an the only nil! Ihal haa CTar been prodncad thu will cliaff 
and acrcen wheal parfiKlly dean in one oparMion. 

Wealao manufaciare GraHi Cwdl»> of ihe yery beaiqvaliiy, 
wbictahare taken Iha OmpreBilanal tha New-York Slale Fair, 
Thay are Ibr aale si faelory pricaa, u tba Ibllsiiriui place!:— 

A B. Allen'., 187 Walar.a^ Naw-Toik ; 

D. L.Clawaoo't,lM " " 

H. ComalDck A Co. 'a, Albany ; 

H. WarrenV Tray : and 

Viall A Wamsy Kachaideanlla, SaraUB Co.. N. V. 

All orden tbaaUUly leoaiTad and pnnenujlly aoandad lo. All 
foodadaliyaredat Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. flBANT, ACo., Junction F. O., Rena. Co., N. Y, 



PROUTY fc UEABS, BOSTON, 
riBI£BRATED,hi^ ffT^*^ ■»> nnaqnaltod CENTER 

JOHK MAYHER A Co.'i 
AgrieBlinral Warebouaa, U» Fnol-tt., near Fl^loa. New-York. 
Tba euhacribera biTe JatI rereived a large aaaonmeni of Promy 
A Mear'i eelebrawd and Ugbly improved CENTER DRAFT 
PLOWS, whicb are in eva ' " -' 



jbr Ihenualyea^ aa Ihe abnc |^i>wa oaBoot be ohuined a( any ( 
aanliad on the amat raaanaMe urma. 
lAailauily fat aata plowa i^ovi owa maBsfaonira, and.aBol 
He following ualdtofpncaafd^aOBao^ tba p 
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TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

P^JSJ?^® * BROWN, of Akron, Summit County, Ohio, hare 

«OuTEltTpS^'SrMt^a ^^^MlSsioN WOOL 

A,JH^'.l*"**"V'?"** '****"« **»« fleeces into the different nados 
for cloth, and for combing; and so to offer it to the difSJeS 
manufacturers and pnrcbasem for exportation, as to enaWe dcl^«S 
in wool, and the growers of fine wooTin parUcman to rcaJiae SS 
advantage which the quality and conditiSnVf SS woJ? d^emT 

anc^wi J'Se'TnS^^'iJ *^^'»»"«»' «»5 extens^ac^h^N 
ance with tue bnstern Manufacturers, and wool dealers ih«.v 

salisfacuoii ot those who may entrust Uiem with their w^. 

,n J ^nT'P*''"'*'"''" for »toring. (not over six momhI)nnd selU 

Wool will be/}la«S6d or not, a« the owner may direct, but if no 
d^cuons are given, they wiU cl»» the fleec J m ?hey JJ the"? 

f«7i!ili*IZf"*^*'^?°^- Y® *^^ **»■* pemms may receive their pay 
SfJ^^^^K^** • " '^'**' *"*•*' ** Akron or at Springfield, as ttey 
choose, by giving us notice of their preference. . » "»ey 

In order to secure the best prices, wool should be put up in 

6^nT2"'°r' ^ ^•/™« ^"''" »>«"• «n«J dirti and secured^th 

?Lh^ T'"r; »nd l»cked in good flax or hemp sackT 

Each sack should be directed to PsrJbas ^ JBrwn, SpringiAM 

Mussatkusetts. with the initials of the owSer, m ioiSTnCvM^ 

t'^^'ind mniEfl? *>"« P^^on'* wool from ai^Xr. TheTeJ! 

fi.w S^ i ^^i^'****"^*^ *** immediately written to at Spring- 
field, Maos giving the uomber and weight of the sacks, wS the 

n!?iT^*"^ mark and the name muJ residence of Mrsoilhip^ 
pnig It. A receip should be taken by U.o oMrner, orthc neniSn 
SfJ'illS! oJ* "^T^ f«r •Wpinent, stating the number ^^ffhTof 
the «cks of woolsenl, aiul whether Saxony, Merino, common or 

S^Sfe^IheirStrecti^cS-" -"* ^^'"^ ^'^ ^'^"-- 

jr!3!??13'***'"^ *** *"^°^ «<> "'« »'« of their wool themselves, 
S!? ?« ^ffhU^T^K ~"^««»«"^ <'««tral place of deposit, Xre i 
5SfU"®iJ^ *****"*,**^'^'f^P«»»« for storage, while tllcy look about 
Sl.i!i?n'i.'""^**' ^ where^hev can obtain correct ^d dS 
teresled information m respect to the market Our oast exnJri 
ence in marketing the woofwe have g^^B led usTthk puS 
and our location w II h* nn* «f tt.. ™«-. Jj!^_r!J*I ..."".P "^ 



most central and convenient 



and our location will be one of the 
for that purpose in- New-England 

SIMON PERKINS, 
Akron, Summit Co., Ohio. July 1. 184C-ll^"^ BROWN. 

Twf i» t °^'" ^'*^^ wcsold at an avprngc of sixty-eielit oenta 

per lb. last sca^i^u PERKINS A BROWN. 



SEED WHEAT. 



pURE Seed Wheat of the " Soules" variety, which yields from 
I 40 to SO bushels per acre, may be had at tl 00 per bwiiet 
after the 1st of August. OrdeiB may be addressed to 

T.i t *. ^r BISSELL A HOOKER, 

July 1-lt. No. 1 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL advances will be made by the subeeriber upoo wool 
consigned for sale, or shipment to Eiigland. 
- , , . IU.MILTON GAY, 

July 1—81. S3 South-stre et, New. York. 

AFRICAN GEESE AND WHITE TURKEYS. 

A FEW pairs of African Geese and White Turkeys for sale 
All letters Mktreased to the aobecriber, (post-paid, wiU be' 
prmpUy attended to. GEO.BExMENT. 

An>any, July 1, 1846— It 



"HAND THRESHING MACHINE." 

AS fhe season is near at hand when tkU valuable machine 
^\ will be wanted by farmers who raise imaU quantities of 
gram, the subwinber would call attention to his advertisement 
concerning u in the last January number of the Cultivator 
July 1— It. J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Sl ip, N. Yorlc City. 

WIRE CLOTH SEITE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 

TORY. 
rpHE rabicribor has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
A the above articles> which he offen at the lowest market 
P"<5"- ,^^ ,^ D. L. CLAWSON. 

P*^J' *^?^"°?- . u Ml Water.«., New-York. 

P. S.— All kinds of wire work manufactured to oider. 



TURNEP SEED of every variety for sale in any qnantitv 
by £. Comttock ft Co., 93 Dean^., where all other choice 
seeds and implements are kept constantly on hand. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE. 

138 CBAPSL-ST., HIW-RAVXX. 




F. TROWBRIDGE, 

Dealer in Agrieukwal ImpUnunu and MiuM0t, ffrau, FiOd, 
Qrain, Garden, Herby atid Floteer &«is, Trtts, PUmUt ^f- 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE- 
No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 23 Dean-etreeU 

r'PHE above eatablishment has been greatly enlarged and im- 

•L proved by connecting with the former spacious rooms the 

store No. 10 Maiden Lanr. thus giving us a front on two streela — 

the stores being connected in the rear. The assortment of im- 

E roved agricultural machines and implements will he proportiona. 
Iv increased, making one of the most extensive assortments of 
select and improved agricultural and horticultural tooU and ma- 
chines in this country;. 

Our location is within six rods of all the railroads leaving the 
city, and bat a few rods from the steamboat landings, thus affortU 
ing travellers an opportunity to look through our rooms, although 
they may have but a short time to remain in the city. The pro- 
prietors flatter themselves that in all that properly belongs to a 
well regulated Seed Store and Agricultural and Horticultural Re- 
pository, tliis estHblishment will fully meet the expectations of the 
public. 

A constant suppiy of all kinds of tools at wholesale, to which 
the attention of Merchants is solicited. Farmers and all irihtn? 
who feel any interest in agricultural or horticultural improvement, 
are respectfully invited to visit us. E. COMSl*OCK ft Co 

July 1, 1846. 
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SUPERIOR HORSE RAKES, made from the best white oak 
timber, for sale at the Albany Agrieultutal Warehouse. 
July 1. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE fub«criber (not having sufficient use for hhn.) offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, ** Prince Al- 
bert," 

He is five years old— aroauj of medium sise —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
ihe August number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see the 
British Herd Book, vol. iv., psge 388. His sire was the celebraletf 
bull. '' Sir Thomas Fairfax.'' 

If not previously sold, he will be offered for sale at the next show 
of ih9 New- York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the subscriber at 
Red Hook, Dutchess coanty, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

JaiL 1, 1848.-lf RpBERT DONALDSON. 
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" TO nmoVS THB BOIL AND TVS MDfD.' 



ALBANY, AUGUST, 1846 



THE CVLTITATOR 

b palfMid M M« jlnt y UNA noiOft, at JttMH, jr. r., b* 

UJTHER TUCKER, KDITOR AND PBOPKIETOR. 



M. H. NEWMAN '8 BOOKSTORE. No. IBB BROADWAY, 

wbara iBwle Bombs™, or comptaw »™ of Um buk ™lan». bi 

■loin be obiuDcd, 

t^ " The Oaltivdim" a niljsci to HintMpa poaUfc 00)7. -£31 



MR HOBSFOSD'B LBTTSH3.— VO. SL 



n, April 



fl, IMO. 



Mb. TdceKH — A few dayi t'luoe, J received the 
numbert of Ihe Caltivitor fhiin Ausuil forward. In 
glancing (broosh them my *ya met wilh aumerous re- 
mark) wul inquiriei, thai, I am penuaded irould not 
have bund a plaee in yaiir valoable Joaraal, had the 
MCOmpanying letter ot Baron tod Liebig been previ- 
outlf oircnlated aoiong y oar nibKribers. 

In eonneotion witb the letter (cnl (o f on lut year, it 
aeemi to me to preienl in the happieat manner, (he 
great and yst aimple truths of rational manuring. I beg 
for it an in«er([an in the Cultivator. 

Betpectriilly youra, E. IT. Hobsfokd. 



ONti 



B PRINCIPLES OT ARTIFICIAL MANUBINO, 



Tire compare the experience of tiiri«eii regarding 
the fertility of the (oil and the quantity ol ill proilnc- 
tioas, ire are surpriied by a result which lurpauei all 
others in general applieatioa and unifomiity. 

It bal been oblerved, that in every pari of the globe 
where ogricultare it carried on, in all varietie) of loil, 
and with the nioU different planti and modes of cultiva- 
tion, the proihice of a field on which the tame or dif- 
ferent planta have been eultiviited during a certain num- 
ber of yean, decreuei more or leM in quantity, and 
that it again obUloa iti fertility by a lupply of excre- 
ment! of man and animali, which generally are called 
maaore; that the produce of the fields can be increased 
by Ihe same matter!, and that the quantity of the crop 
is in direct proportion to the quantity of the manure. 

Id former timoa icirealy any attempt was made to 
aecounl for the cause of this curious property of Ihe 
excremanli of man and animals. Without taking into 
cousideration the origin of Ihe excrements, and (he re- 
laliOD they bear to the food, it was not astoniihing that 
their eSeot was ascribed to a remnant of vital power 
which should qualify them to increase Ihe vitality in 
plant!. Ascribing their ioSuence on Ihe fertility ofthe 
fields Id an incomprehensible occult cause, it wis for- 
gotten that every force has i(s material luhitratuni ; that 
with a lever, in a matbetuatical sense, which posaenea 



and giavity, no effisct can be produced, no 

bunlen raised. 

Guided by experience, which la the fundamental 
baais of ail inductlre science, and which teaches us thil 
tor every effect there is a cause, that every quality, a*, 
for instance, the fortuity of a field, Ihe nourlihing 
quality ofa vegetable, or the effect of a manure, is Inti- 
mately connected with and occasioned by something 
which can be aacertained by weight and meinre; 
modem science has lucceeded la enlightening ni on 
thecauseoftheferlililyofthe fields, and on the eKcta 
which are exercised on them by manure. 

Chemistry baa shown that these properties are pro- 
duced by (he composition of the fields; that their fit- 
ness for producing wheat or Some other bind of plants 
bears a direct proportion to certain elements containod 
in the soil, which are abaorhed by the planti. It ha* 
likewise shown that two fielda, ofunequal fertility con- 
tain unequal quantities of these element!; or that a fer< 
tile soil conUins them in a dilTerent form or state Ihim 
another, which i* leat fertile. If the elementa are eon- 
tained in the soils in aufflcient quantities, it produces a 
rich crop; if it Is defective in one of them only, this Is 
shown very soon, by the impoasibility of growing Id It 
certain kinds of plants. 

Moreover it hai been proved with certainly what re. 
laliona these elementa of Ihe soil bear to the develop- 
ment of the plants. Chemical analysis has demonstra- 
ted that a certain class of these elements is contained in 
the seeds; others in difi*erent proportion!, in the leaves, 
roota, tubers, stalks. They are mineral auhBIanees, and 
indestructible by Are 



■safler 



of tl 



n water containing carbonic 
Eid, as rain water; all were absorbed from the soil by 
le roots of the plants in a dissolveil condition. It has 
een showD tbal, if In a fleld, those elements which re- 
lain after the incineration of the grain or seeds, are 
reaent In an inaufficient quantity, no wheal, no barley, 
D peas, — in a word none of those plants can be colti- 
ated on that field which are grown on acconnt of (hair 
fedj. The ptanii which grow on such a fleld produce 
stallcsandleavesi they blossom but do not bear fhilU. 
The tame has been observed regarding Ihe develop- 
meni of leaves, roots, ami tubers, and the mineral ele> 
mentB which they leave behind after their Incineration. 
If, in a soil in which lumeps or potatoes are to be CDl> 
tivated, Ihe elements of the athet of these roota ar* 
wanting, the plants bring forth leaves, stalks, btoBonu, 
and seeds, but the roota and tubercles are imperfect. 
Every one of the elements which the soil givea up to 
the plants is in a direct quanlalive propurtion to the 
production of the aeparate elements of the plants. Two 
fields, which under olherwiM equal circumstances, are 
unequally rich In mineral elementa of the grain, produce 
unequal crops. One containing (hem lu larger quanli- 
(y produces more than ano(her con(aining them in less. 
In Ihe same manner, the capacity of a soil to prodnee 
tuberculous plants, or such which have many leavM, 
depends upon Its amount of the elementa of the tail 
found in Ihe ashes ol Ihoie plants. 
! from this with certainly, that Ihe mlDeral 
substances which are furnished by (he soil, and which 
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are found a^^aln in the uhes of plants, are their true 
food ; that they are the conditions of vegetable life. 

It is evident, that from a field in which different 
planls are cultivated, we remove with the crop a certain 
quantity of these elements; in the seeds those mineral 
parts which the soil had to provide for their develop- 
ment, and in the roots, tubercles, stalks, and leaves, 
those elements which are necessary for /Mr production. 
However rich the field may be in these elements, there 
can be no doubt that, by severed cultures, it becomes 
more and more impoverished ; that for every plant a 
time must arrive when the soil will cease to fiimish, in 
sufficient quantity, those elements which are necessary 
for a perfect g^rowth. Even if sach a fields during^ many 
subsequent years, produced twenty-five or thirty fold 
the amount of the seed; for instance, of wheat, experi- 
ence shows that the crop gradually decreases, until at 
last the amount will be so small that it approaches the 
plant in its wild state, and would not repay the cost of 
«..itivation. 

Accordinfif to the unequal quantity in which the mine- 
ral elements of grain, tubercles, roots, seeds, leaves are 
contained in a soil, or according to the proporrions in 
which they may have removed in the crop, the land 
may have ceased to be fertile for roots and tubercles, 
but it may yet produce good crops of wheat. Another 
may not produce wheat, but potatoes and tumeps may 
thrive well in it. The mineral substances contained in 
a fertile soil, and serving as food to the plants, are taken 
up by them with the water, in which they are soluble. 
In a fertile field they are contained in a state which al- 
lows of their being absorbed by the plant and taken up 
by the roots. There are fields which are rich in these 
elements, without being fertile in an equal proportion; 
in the latter case they are united with other elements 
into chemical com})ounds, which counteract the dis- 
solving power of water. By the contemporaneous ac- 
tion of water and air, — of the oxygen and carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere, — these compounds are decomposed, 
and those of their constituent elements, which are solu- 
ble in water, but which had been insoluble by the 
chemical affinity of the other mineral substances, re- 
obtain the property of being absorbed by the roots of 
the plants. 

The duration of the fertility of a field depends on the 
amount of the mineral aliments of plants contained in 
it, and its productive power for a given time is in a di- 
rect proportion to tliat part of its composition which 
possesses the capacity of being taken up by the plant. 
A number of the most important agricultural operations, 
especially the mechanical, exercise an influence on the 
fertility of the fields only thus far, that they remove the 
impediments which are oppofed to the assimilation of 
the mineral food into the vegetable organism. By 
plowing e. g., the sur&ce of the fields is renewed and 
made accessible to air and moisture. The nutritious 
elements contained in the soil in a latent state, acquire 
by these operations, the properties necessary for their 
transmission into the plants. It is easy to conceive the 
useful infiuence which, in this respect, is exercised on 
the produce of the fields by the care and industry of the 
farmer. But all these labours and efibrts do not increase 
the amount of mineral elements in the field ; in render- 
ing soluble in a given time, a larger quantity of the 
insoluble substances, and obtaining by these means a 
richer crop— the time is merely hastened, in which the 
soil becomes exhausted. 

The experience of centuries has shown that, with the 
help of manure, of the excrements of animals and 
man, with which we supply those fields which have 
ceased to produce crops of grain, &c., serving as food 
for man and animals, in a sufficient quantity, the origi- 
nal fertility can again be restored; an exhausted field 
which scarcely yielded back the seed, is made to pro- 
duce a twenty and more fold crop, according to the pro- 
portion of the manure provided. 

Regarding the mode of action of the manure, it has 
been observed, that all excrements do not exercise an 
•qual influence on plants. The excrements of sheep 
and cattle, for instance. Increase in meet fields the crop 
of roots and herbaceous plants to a fitf greater degree 
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than those of man and birds, (guano.) The latter act 
&r more fiivorably on the production of the ceielia, 
especially if they are added to the animal excrements, 
and are given to the fields at the samr lime. 

A field, for example, which has lost Its fertility for 
potatoes and tumeps, but on which peas and beana still 
thrive, becomes fas more fertile, by a supply of the ex- 
crements of horses and cows, for a new crop of potatoes 
and tumeps, than by manuring it with the excrements 
of man or with guano. 

The most accurate experiments and analyses haTO 
pointed out that the excrements of man and animals 
contain those substances, to the presence of which the 
fertility of the soil is due. The fertilizing power of 
manure can be determined by weight, as its effect is in 
a direct ratio to its amount in the mineral elements of 
the food of plants. The truth of the result of thesa 
chemical analyses must be evident to every one who 
inquiries into the origin of excrements. 

All the excrements of man and animals are derived 
from the plants of our fields; in the oats and hay, 
which serve as food to the horses, in the roots which 
are consumed by a cow, there are a certain quantity of 
mineral ingredients. A horse, in consuming IS lbs. of 
hay and 4^ lbs. of oats per day, consumes 21 ounces of 
those substances which the hay and the oats took from 
the fields; he consumes annual t}' 480 lbs. of these con- 
stituent elemenU of the soil, but only a very small por- 
tion of them remains in his body. If a horse during 
one year, increases 100 lbs. in weight, this increase 
contains only 7 lbs. of those mineral substances which 
were contained in the food. But what has become of 
the 473 lbs. which we cannot detect in his body 7 

The analysis of the fiuid and solid excrements which 
the horse gives out daily, shows that the ingredients of 
the soil which do not remain in the body of the animal 
are contained in its excrements; it shows that in an 
adult animal, which from day to clay does neither in- 
crease nor decrease in weight, the amount of the mine- 
ral ingredients of the excrements is equal in weight to 
the mineral ingredients of the food. 

As with the horse, so it is with all animals. In all 
adult animali the excrements contain the ingredientt 
of the 9oU according to the quantities and relative pro- 
portions in which they are contained in their food. 

The mineral substances of the food which have re- 
mained in the body of the animals, and served to in- 
crease their weight, are found again in the bones and 
excrements of man' who consumes the flesh of these 
animals. 

The excrements of man contain the elements of the 
soil, of bread or of grain, of vegetables and meat. 

These discoveries explain, in a most simple and satis- 
factory manner, the fertilizing effect which manure 
produces on our fields. 

It is now obvious why manure renders again fertile 
the exhausted fields; why, by its means, their produc- 
tiveness can be augmented; why the latter is in a direct 
ratio to the quantity of manure administered. 

The exhaustion of the soil by subsequent crops, — its 
decrease in fertility, — is produced by the gradual remo- 
val of the mineral elements, in a soluble state, which are 
necessary for the development of our cultivated plants. 
By a supply of manure they are again restored to that 
&tate suited to serve as nourishment to a new vegeta- 
tion. If the supply of the removed elements of the soil, 
by means of manure, be sufficient; if the quantity taken 
away be restored, the original fertility re-appears ; if 
the supply be greater, the produce increases; a defect- 
ive supply gives a smaller produce. 

It is now explained why the diflferent kinds of ma. 
nure exercise an unequal effect upon the fields. 

The excrements of man, and the guano containing 
especially the mineral ingredients *{ grain and meat, 
exercise far greater influence on the amount of produce 
in grain in a field in which these ingredients are want, 
ing, even if those of the leaves and stalks are present in 
sufficient quantity, than the excrements of an animal 
which feeds on roots or green fodder. The excre- 
ments of the latter contain the mineral elements of the 
laaves, stalks, and roots, in prevailing quantity, and 
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bATe a greater valoe for the prodaetion of roots and 
foliaceoui plants than those of man or of birds, which 
contain oaly a small quantity of those mineral substan* 
ces which they require for their development. 

If we compare, for instance, the composition of g^oano 
with the excrements of the cow— solid and fluid excre- 
ments in the same state of dryness — it is found, that in 
an equal weight, the latter contain fire to seven times 
more of the mineral ingredients of tomeps and potatoes, 
than the former. If, in a soil, which is deprived of all 
these mineral substances, we wish to force a crop of 
turneps by means of guano, we require at least five 
times more of g^uano than dung of cattle. 

The same thing happens, though vie$ verse, if we 
wish to produce a rich crop of grain by means of animal 
excrements; in this case, one part of guano and five 
parts of animal excrements produce the same effect, as 
13. 15 parts of animal excrements. 

To understand the proper meaning of these numeri- 
cal proportions, it is sufficient to mention, that 400 
pounds of bones contain as much phosphoric acid as 
1000 pounds of wheat; these 400 pounds of bones can 
litrnii^ sufficient phosphoric acid to 8 acres. 

If we take the importation of bones into Great 
Britain, in the last ten years, to amount to one million 
of tons, enough phosphoric acid has been supplied to 
the fields for 25 millions of tons of wheat; but only a 
small proportion of the phosphorie acid of the bones is 
in a state to be assimilated by the plants and applicable 
to the formation of the grain. The plants, in order to 
apply the other far greater part of that phosphoric acid 
to their formation, must find a certain quantity of alka- 
line bases besides the bone earth, which are not given 
to the plants in the bones, because they contain neither 
potash nor soda. 

To have increased the fertility of the fields in the 
right proportion, 800,000 tons of potash ought to have 
been added to the one million of tons of bones, in a 
suitable form. 

The same is the case with guano ; 60 to 100 pounds 
of it are sufficient to ftimish phosphorie acid to one 
acre of cumeps; but the four to eight fold quantity is 
required to furnish the turneps with the necessary al- 
kaline bases, and it is still donbtflil whether they can 
be at all provided with the latter, by means of the salts 
with alkaline bases, which the guano contains. 

At a time, when the necessity of the mineral sub- 
stances for the growth and development of the plants, 
and the direct relation which the effect of manure has 
to its amount of the same substances, had not been 
ascertained, a prominent value was ascribed to the 
organic matters which It contains. For a long time it 
was thought that the produce of a field of those substan- 
ces, containing nitrogen, which serve as food for man 
and animals, stood in a direct proportion to the nitro- 
gen contained in manure. It was believed that its com- 
mercial value, or its value as manure, might be ex- 
pressed in per cents by its proportion of nitrogen, but 
later and more convincing observations have induced 
me to contradict this opinion. 

If the nitrogen and carbonic acid formed by the de- 
cay and decomposition of the vegetable ingredients of 
manure, were the cause of its fertilizing power, this 
ought also to be seen if the mineral substances are ex- 
cluded. Direct experiments have shown, that the ni- 
trogen of the excrements can be assimilated by the 
plants, in the form of ammonia; but that ammonia as 
well as carbonic acid, although it is indispensable for 
the development of all plants, can accelerate the growth 
of plants and increase the produce of a field of grain, 
roots, and tubercles only^ if at the same time, the mine- 
ral ingredients contained in the manure which is applied, 
are in a state in which they are suited for assimilation. 
If the latter are excluded, carbonic acid and ammonia 
have no effect on vegetation. 

On the other hand, experience has shown that on 
many fields the produce which is rich in carbon and 
ammonia, can be increased to an extraordinary amount 
without any supply of such matters as furnish these 
substances. 
On fields which are provided with a certain quantity 1 



of marl or slacked lime, or with bone earth and gypsum, 
substances which cannot give up to the plants either 
carbon nor nitrogen — rich crops are obtained in many 
places, of grain, tubers, and roots, entirely in contra- 
diction with the view which ascribes the efStct of the 
manure to its amount of ingredients containing nitrogen 
or carbonic acid. 

To explain this process, which is so opposite to the 
common opinion, the marl, the lime, the gypsum, the 
alkalies, and the bone earth were regarded as stimu- 
lants, which acted on the plants like spices on the food 
of man, of which it was believed that they increased 
the power of assimilation, and allowed the individu- 
als to consume larger quantities of food. 

This view is contradicted, if we consider that stimu- 
lants mean such substantives as do not serve for the 
nourishment of the organism or for the formation of 
organic elements, and can only increase the weight of 
the body, if at the same time a certain increase of fbod 
is given. In supplying the fields with the above men- 
tioned substances, the weight of the plants became in- 
creased in all their separate parts, without their having 
been provided with the quantity of food, which accord- 
ing to theory, was necessary to this extraordinary in- 
crease, viz., with carbonic acid and ammonia. 

Chemical analysis shows that these so called stimu* 
lants are either actual ingredients of manure, as gypsum, 
bone earth, and the active substances of the marl, or 
that they are the means by which the mineral elements 
contained in the soil are resolved into a state adapted 
for being assimilated by the plants; this is generally 
effected by the application of slacked lime. They 
consequently exercise on the vital process of the plants 
not a mere stimulus like the spices, but are consumed 
for the development of the leaves, seeds, roots, &c.; 
they become constituent parts of them, as can be shown 
with certainty by chemical analyses. 

The success which has followed the application of 
these substances to the fields has explained, in a most 
striking manner, the origin of the carbon and nitrogen 
in the plants. 

In the marl, in the bone earth, in the gypsum, in the 
nitrate of soda, no carbon is provided to the fields; and 
yet, in many cases, the same produce, in some even a 
higher one was obtained, than by the application of a 
manure containing carbon and nitrogen. As the soil, 
after the crop, does not contain left carbonaceous or 
nitrogenous substances, it is evident that these products 
which had been obtained without any carbonic or 
azotic manures, must have got the carbon and nitrogen 
of their leaves, roots, and stalks, from the atmosphere; 
it follows therefore that the productiveness of the fields 
cannot be in proportion with a supply of carbonaceous 
and azotic substances, but that the fertility depends only 
on the supply of those ingredients which should be pro- 
vided by the soil. 

The soil does not only serve the purpose of fixing 
the plants and their roots; it participates in vegetable 
life through the absorption of certain of its elements. 
If these elements are present in sufficient quantity and 
in appropriate proportions, the soil conUins the condi- 
tions which render the plant capable of absorbing car- 
bonic acid and ammonia from the air, which is an in- 
exhaustible storehouse for them, and renders their ele- 
ments capable of being assimilated by their organism. 

The agriculturist must, therefore, confine himself to 
giving to the field the composition necessary to the de- 
velopraent of the plants which he intends to grow; it 
must be his principal task to supply and restore all the 
elements required in the soil, and not only one, as is so 
frequently done; the ingredients of the air, carbonic 
acid and ammonia, the plants can, in most cases, pro- 
cure without man's interference ; he must take care to 
give to his field that physical condition which renders 
possible and increases the assimilation of these ingredi- 
ents by the plant; he must remove the impediments 
which diminish their effect. 

The favorable influence which bone earth, gypsum, 
nitrate of soda, exercise on the fields has induced many 
farmers to the belief, that in applying them they can 
dispense with manure or with the other elements of the 
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soil; it requires^ however^ only little attention to see 
the great error of this opinion. We ol>serve that the 
effect of these substances is not equal on all fields; in 
one place ^e amount of produce is increased by the 
lime, by the bone-earthy and by gypsum ; in another 
country, or on other fields^ these substances in no way 
favor vegetation. From this arises the contradictory 
views of farmers regarding these matters as manures. 
If one farmer thinks the liming of his fields quite indis- 
pensable for rendering them fertile, — another declares 
that lime produces no effect at all. 

The reason of this difference is very simple. The 
examinalion of a soil, upon which lime has had no 
effect, shows that it was already rich in this substance; 
it further shows that its effect extends only to those 
kinds of soil in which lime is wanting, or in which 
it is found in too small a quantity, or in a condition 
which is not suited to its assimilation by the plant. 
Lime especially serves for resolving the silicates of 
alumina (clay,) and consequently it cannot fertilize 
soils in which clay is wanting, for instance, sandy soils. 
It must be apparent to eveiy one> that on the calcareous 
and gypseous fields of France and England one-half 
per cent, of gypsum or lime can have no influence at all 
on vegetation. This can be said with equal justice of 
bone ashes, and of every other mineral substance serving 
for the nourishment of plants. 

If these substances exercise a favorable effect, some 
of the constituents of the soil or manure are restored, 
which are indispensable to the nourishment of plants, 
and which have been wanting in the soil. If this be 
the case the other bodies, equally necessary, must be 
present in sufficient quantity. On a field, in which sul- 
phate of lime has acted favorably, and in which clover 
had been cultivated as fallow without it^ the crop was 
2200 pounds of clover hay, in which 53 pounds of 
potash were removed. On the same field, after it had 
been gypsed, 8000 pounds of hay were produced, which 
contained 191 pounds of potash. If this potash had not 
been present in the soil, the gypsum would have had 
no effect, — the crop would not have been increased. On 
fields, which are richly provided with all the other 
mineral ingredients, with the exception of gypsum, the 
latter is applied with the greatest success. But if gyp- 
sum is present in the soil, the same effects are produced 
by ashes and lime, as is the case in Flanders. On fields, 
Jn which phosphate of lime is wanting, bone ashes in- 
crease the produce of grain, clover, or grass, and on 
Argillaceous soil, lime produces a decided improvement. 
All these substances act only on those fields which are 
defective in them, and if the other elements of the soil 
are present. The latter cause the former to come into 
action, and vice verta. The fiu'mers, who thought that 
by using lime, gypsum, bone earth> &c., they might 
dispense with animal manure, very soon observed that 
their fields deteriorated. They observed that after a 
third or fourth successive manuring with those simple 
substances the produce decreased; that, as is the com- 
mon expression, the soil became tired of the manure, 
that ai last the field scarcely produced the seed. 

It is evident from this, what is the action of the mine- 
ral elements in the soil. If in fiict, in the first years, 
the produce of the soil had increasad by the application 
of bone ashes, or by a single element of the manure — if 
this increase was dependant on the amount in the toll 
of the other mineral elements, a certain quantity of 
those was annually taken up by the plants and removed 
in the harvest, and a time must at last arrive in which 
it is exhausted by the repeated removal; the soil must 
become barren^ because of all removed elements, only 
one or the other, and not all of them, in a right propor- 
tion, have been restored. 

The riglU proportion of the supply is, hovfever, the 
only true tcierUific batu qf agrictuture. 

If we subject the fluid and solid excrements of 
men and animals to an exact analysis, and compare the 
elements of them according to their weight, some con- 
stant relations between these elements impress them- 
selves upon the mind, the knowledge of which if of 
tome importance. 

If the exeremenU of ao animal ar« eoUected with 



some care and lett to thdfbselrea for eotne day% their ni- 
trogen appears to have been converted none or less 
perfectly, into ammonia. In the fluid exrrementSy in 
the urine, the salts of the ibod, which are soluble in 
water, are found in the form of alkaline carbonates, or 
of sulphates, phcwphates, and other salts, with alkaline 
bases. In the solid excrements or fSosees, silica, if it was 
contained In the food> earthy eaibonateSy and phos- 
phates, are the principal ingredients. 

The quantity of alkaline carbonates bears a certain 
proportion to the amylnm, sugar, pectine, or the gum 
of the food. The urine of an animal which b«s been 
fed with potatoes or tomeps, is rich in alkaline carbo* 
nates; the potatoes, however, consist principally of amy- 
lum ; the chief ingredients of the tumeps are sugar and 
pectine. The nrine of a horse, which has been fed 
with hay and oats, is eomparativdy poor in alkalies, if 
compared with the former. 

It is further shown, that the ammonia or the nitrogen 
of the excrements bears a certain proportion to th« 
phosphates; the azote increases or diecreaaes with th« 
quantity of the phosphates in a manner that both can 
serve, as a measare for each other, aUhough not qnite 
as an accurate one. It is not qnite aeonrate, i>eMU8ethe 
gum and the amylnm also contain a certain, although 
small, quantity of phosphate of lime, as has been proved 
in my laboratory. 

The ammonia of the excrements is of course derived 
from the nitrogenous substances in the food; the phos- 
phates are likewise constituents of the latter. In the 
composition of the food an equally constant proportion 
exists between both. A given weight of gluten or 
casein in peas or in grain always oorrespondL with a 
certain weight of phosphates; if the grain or the vege- 
table is rich in those azotic products of vegetable life, it 
is also rich m phosphates; if it is deficient in them, the 
quality of the latter deereases in an equal ratio. 

As the amount 'of nitrogen in manure is a measure for 
its amount in phosphates, and as manure contains be- 
sides these also the other ingredients of the soil which 
are required by the grain or by the other vegetables for 
their development, and taken up by them from the soil, 
ic is easily conceived what was the cause of the error 
in regarding the azote of the mannre as the principal 
oanse of its efiieacy. The reason was, that the ammo- 
nia of the manure is always accompanied by the mineral 
elements which affect its nourishing qualities, because 
they render its assimilation into the organism of the 
plant and its transition into a nitrogenous constituent 
possible. Without phosphates, and without the other 
minenil elements of the food of plants, the anunonin 
exercises no influence whatever upon vegetable life. 

If it has been shown that the fertility of the soil de- 
pends on certain mineral substances; if the restoration 
of the fertility of exhausted flel'ls by means of the ex- 
crements of man and animals depends upon their pro- 
portions of these matters; if the effect of the manures 
accelerating the vegetation depends upon their propor- 
tions of ammonia, it is dear that we can only dispense 
with the latter when we provide all efficacious elements 
exactly in those proportions and in that form most 
proper for assimilation by the vegetable organism in 
which they are found, in the most fertile soil or in the 
most efficacious manure. 

According to onr present knowledge of the effect 
of the constitnent parts of manure, I feel convinced 
that it is indifferent to the plants from which source 
they are derived. The dissolved apatite (phosphate 
of lime) from Spain, the potash derived lh>m the fel- 
spar, the ammonia from the gas works, must exercise the 
same effects on vegetable life as the bone earth, the 
potash, or the ammonia^ which we provide in ma- 
nure. 

We live in a time when this oondnsion is to be sub* 
jected to a comprehensive and accurate trial, and if the 
result corresponds with the expectations which we are 
entitled to make, if the animal excrements can be re- 
plaeed by their efllcacious elements, a new era of agri- 
onlture must begin. 

I invite the enlightened fiurmera of England to unite 
with me for thai porpos^ and to lend me their ^<L 
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Whatever vmlj be the result of these experiments^ it is 
aeeessary for the future prospei-ity of ft^rriculture that 
they be made. They will enrich us with a number of 
▼sluable bcts^we shall ascertain where we have wasted 
efficacious matters in the common course of fsrmfaig — 
we shall acquire an exact knowledge of those substan- 
ces which are necessary, and of those which are dispen- 
sable. 

For a number of yeacs myself and many yowiff talent- 
ed chemists have been occupied with the analyses of 
those mineral substances, which are constituent ele- 
ments of our plants of enlture, and with the examina- 
tion of the excrements of man and animals, well as of a 
great number of soils .acknowledges! as fertile. These 
Ubors have been laid before the scieniific world long 
since, but only a very confined application has been 
made of (hem in agrieulture. 

The £urmer is by his position not in the condition to 
procure and to command the efficacious elements neces- 
sary for the restoration and increase of the fertility of 
his fields in a right proportion and suitable form. For 
this purpose^ science and industry must combine their 
aid. 

I have been fortunate to remove the difficulties which 
are opposed to the application of a mere mixture of the 
elements of manure. If we employ the different ele- 
ments of manure exactly in those proportions in which 
they are necessary according to experience, for a rich 
crop of wheat, peas, turnips, potatoes, and if, at the 
same time, we leave them in their common state, they 
do not produce that effect which we might have ex- 
pected; the cause of this is, that the different elements 
of manure possess a ver}' unequal solubility, the ammo- 
nia evaporates, the soluble elements are carried off by 
the rain, and the effect is more in proportion with the 
amount of those ingredients of the manure which are 
less soluble. 

I have found means to give to every soluble ingredi- 
ent of manure, by its combination with others any de- 
gree of solubility, without altering its effect on vegeta- 
tion. I give, for instance, the alkalies in such a s*ate 
as not to be more soluble than gypsum,* which as is 
well known, acts through many years, as long as a par- 
ticle of it remains on the acre. 

The mixture of the manure has been adapted to the 
mean quantity of rain in this country } the manure which 
is used in summer has a greater degree of solubility than l 
that used in winter. Rxperienee must lead to further ' 
results, and in future the iSumer will be able to calcu- 
late the amount of produce of his fields, if temperature, 
want of rain, etc., do not oppose its coming fairly into 
action. 

I must, however, observe that the artificial manures in 
no way alter the mechanical condition of the fields, and 
they do not render a heavy soil more accessible to air 
and moisture- For such fields, the porous stable ma- 
nure will always have its great value; it can be given 
together with the artificial manure. 

All manure which is to be used during next winter 
contains a quantity of animonia corresponding with the 
amount of nitrogen in the grain crops which are to be 
grown. Experiments, in which I am at present en- 
gaged, will show whether in future times the costs of 
this manure can be greatly lessened by excluding half 
or the whole amount of ammonia, f I believe that this 
can be accomplished for many plants, as for clover and 
all very foliaceous vegetables, and for peas and beans; 
but my trials are not so &r advanced as to prove the 
fact with certainty. 

Giuten University, 1845. 

* Equal paru of eaiboaate of potash and earbonate of lime, 
(ehalk) meltod togatber will diatolve in MO pans of water. In- 
cresMO of ehalk lessens, wfaile a larger proportion of the other in- 
gredient increases the solability. E. N. H. 

t Dr. Krocfcer, in this laboratory, has detennined in the course 
of the last term, the amnM>nia present in moist soils of great varied 
llhysieal properties. The resotts ar«» still vopabliahed ; but he re- 
marked to me one day that if the amnonia per centage of the soil 
then in band, be estimated as conctaut thrrmrh a depth of oiie foot. 
liie ammonia in au acre was about ri,OUO itm! 

Even in sand deatiluie of soluble mineral saltA, and nearly so of 
organic mauer he found a per centage that was startling. Indeed 



XNDIAir OOBH FOR FODDEB. 
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LtrrHBR Tucker, Esq.— Your correspondent H., of 
Ohio, inquires if there is no easier mo<le of curing corn 
stalk fodder than <«to reap the stalks, bind them in 
small bundles, and stack them upT*> I offer my expe- 
rience for what it is worth. Three years ago this 
month, I sowed the first com I ever undertook to raise 
Ibr fodder. The field conUlned about two acres. 1 
began sowing broadcast, and having sowed about half 
the field, I happened to think that it would be as well 
to experiment a litUe, and accordingly struck out the 
rest In drills, 2^ feet apart, and sowed the com thick in 
the drills. By the first of July the weeds were so 
thiek among that which was sown broadcast, that one 
eottld hardly tell what crop was the rightful proprietor 
of the soil, while that which was sowed in drills, hav« 
hig been cultivated once or twice, was growing vigo- 
rously. 8o I put the plow m, and turned under the 
whole crop, which was sown broadcast, and then straek 
out the land in drills and sowed again. The rest was 
out when in tassel, and I experienced great difllenlty In 
curing it, and after I thought it was perfectly dry it 
was put in the bam, and in a week I had to take it all 
out and spread it again. The second planting, how- 
ever, was not in tassel till fW>sts came, and indeed, it 
was a little nipped by frosi before it was cot; but the 
cold weather prevented iU heating, and after lying three 
days after cutting, it was put in the bam, and kept per- 
fectly well all winter. Sinee then I have followed this 
plan, and have had no farther accident I plant firom 
5th to 10th July, in drills 2^ feet apart; keep the weeds 
under till the com shailes the ground, after which they 
give no trouble; cut about the last week of November, 
with a stalk knife, (grasping an armful, cutting theift 
off and laying them m the rows.) I leave them thvs for 
three or four days, and then either put them in the barn 
or stack them for the winter. 



the sum of hi« results is that the ammonia is in nearer relation to 
the moistuce than to anything else. u • v * 

I found ammouia in the glaciers that come down from heights of 
14,000 feet above the level of the sea— fn»ra near the summit of 
Mt. Blanc Even at that height Ae ammonia is still in quantity that 
may be weighed. Every rain aial snow storm brings this ingra- 
dient to the earth. Every soil that can retain its moisiure will 
also retain the ammonia that descended with it Hence one canse 
of superiority of a soil containing much decayed vegetable matter 
or much humos. It enaWee u to hold moisture, as well as 
furnish a. souice of carbonic aeid A rod dipped m muriauc 
acid and held near the surface of a handful of moist soil w.M 
cause white fumes to rise, occasioned by the combimition or 
the animontn willi the muriatic aeid. A gentle breath directed 

jth expeiiiajiiiii w.f*, w;*.'. re-vicr :*-<• 



GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 

Another oorrespondent inquires about grafting grape 
vines, and as I have hail some experience in that also, 
I will give it, and think I can convince him that it re- 
quires no great skill or nicety. In January, 1844, 1 was 
setting out foreign vines in a green-house, and thinking 
I might gain time by grafting, I went into my vineyard 
and selected twelve Isabella vines of not less than an 
inch in diameter at the surface of the ground. These I 
took up with the greatest care and planteil Just in front 
of my green -house. I then carried the steins through 
the foundation and cut them off inside, about three 
inches under ground; split them and inserted two scions t 
in each. I did not bind them, but simply pressed 
the earth tightly about them, and every one took 
They showed plenty of frait the next year; but I only 
allowed them to bear a few bunches, which they ri- 
pened well. This year they are growing with wonder- 
ful vigor, and are covered with fine bunches of grapes» 
while the young vines planted at the same time will 
not be ready to bear these two years. Since then I 
have grafted vines in every month from February till 
June, and with equal success, and therefore conclude 
that if grafted under ground there need be no difficulty 
about it. H. W. 8. C. 

Oatlandij Burlingtony N. /., May 20, 1846. 



nioug t)ie »urittce of the earth 
fumes more apparent. 
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L. Tucker, Esq. — Being a constant reader of the 
Cultivator, and not finding many commanications from 
this part of the valley of Virginia, I thought it would 
not be intruding too much on your time to read an ac- 
count of our farm, which is called the <' Plains." This 
Arm was taken up by a Mr. James Wood, and patented 
on the 12th day of January, 1746, exactly one hundred 
years ago this day. It was sold some four or five times, 
until my father bought it in the year 1829. My older 
brother moved on it in the year 1833, and was on 
it until 1835. He then bought a fiurm adjoining the 
town of New-Market, and I moved to this place, where 
I have been since. When my father bought this 
farm it was in very bad order; there was not a good 
pannel offence on it, and not a single gate; the roof of 
the barn had been blown oil by a storm and the barn- 
yard was only fenced in by an old rail fence, and not an 
acre of clover was on the place. The land was worked 
on the skinning system." The barn-yard was so full of 
old manure that it was almost impossible to get to the 
barn, and some of the fields were so poor that one of 
them produced only /our buthelt of rye per acre, in the 
year 1837. The land lies well for cultivation; it is not 
very hilly, but there are about 100 acres of it a black marl 
bottom, and about 150 acres of upland, which is a sandy 
clay; there are also about 165 acres of wood land at- 
tached to it. We have run a lane through the centre 
of the farm so that we can let the cattle run from the 
l»arn-yards to any of the fields. We have hung 32 gates 



First Year. 

Com with Ma- 
nure. 



Second Year. 



Oats. 



Thinl Year. 
Wheat. 



to the yards, lane, and fields, so that we can get aboaC 
without ever tearing down any fenee. The gmtes are 
made on the plan that yon published in your January 
number, page 18. There is a spring on the adjoining 
farm which runs through our bottom land and empties 
into the Little Shenandoah river that passes along the 
edge of our fiurm. We have a merchant mill on the 
bank of the river which is run by the spring braneh ; 
we have also a saw mill which is nm by the river. The 
spring branch runs through the edge of the cattle yards, 
so that the cattle can get water at all tiroes. The lane 
also has communication with the spring branch, so that 
the cattle can come from any of the back fields to the 
branch for water. We have graded a greater part of 
the lane, and have tumpiked nearly all the low places, 
so that we can get along at all seasons of the year. We 
have aiyoinmg the bam three yards, with sheds, for the 
cattle, one yard with a shed for the sheep, and a hone 
stable with a large yard, in which is a shed for wa- 
gons, cariole, cart, and fiirm implements, alio two 
small buildings for saddles and tools. The saw-mlU is 
only about 100 feet from the cattle yards, so that we 
can easily haul all the sawdust to the horse stable and 
cattle yards, which we find a very good article for ab- 
sorbing the liquids of the manure. We also find that 
tan bark is a very good article for the same purpose; 
we therefore have adopted the plan of bringing a load 
along when we take com, flonr, &c., to New-Mariret, 
which is only three miles from this place. We have 
improved the land very much with clover, plaater, ashes, 
and manure, and a proper rotation of crops. We find 
that the following roUtion is very nitable for this fiunn. 

\ 



Fourth Year. 

Clover with plas* 
ter and ashes. 



Fifth Year. 
Ditto. 



Sixth Year. 
To be pastured. 



Seventh Year. 
Fallow. 



Eighth Year. 
Wheat. 



Ninth Year. 

Rye or bearded 
wheat, with 
short manure. 



Tenth Year. 

Clorer with plas- 
ter and adies. 



Eleventh 
Ditto 



Twelfth Year. 
To be paatored. 



By the above system you will find that we have six 
fields in clover, three in wheat, one in oats, one in com, 
and one in fallow. The best parts of the four clover 
^elds are mowed, and the other is left to rot on the 
ground; the two other clover fields are pastured but 
lightly, as we send all our young cattle and sheep to our 
mountain farm, on the head of the river. We find that 
plaster and ashes have a very good effect on the upland, 
but on the marl bottom it does not have any effect. 
The upland is very good for clover, and the bottom is 
very suitable for timothy. The upland had a conside- 
ble quantity of loose rocks, but we hauled nearly all of 
them into the lane, and into several sink holes and 
dragged earth over them with the road scraper. There 
were also a great many rocks in the fence comers 
that were hauled there some years ago; we also hauled 
hanled them into the sink holes. 

We have a pond at the mill which we hare cleaned 
out several times, and hauled the mud, composed prin- 
cipally of marl, on the wheat fields, and harrowed it in 
with the wheat. It has proved a very good article on 
the upland, answering better than stable manure in the 
adjoining field. The last year we hauled out 131 four 
horse loads of the mud, 154 loads of bam yard manure 
in the spring, and 84 loads in the fall. 

The year 1845 was very dry in this part of the valley, 
•o that all summer crops were very short, but the wheat 
yielded tolerably well. The following was the quantity 
of hay, &c., raised on the Plains fiirm in the year 
1845. 

20 wagon loads of hay; 672 bushels of oats ; 31 bush, 
of rye; 113 bush. poUtoes; 650 com| 800 wheat. 



We have 119 sheep, 35 head of cattle, and six horses. 
We have a com fodder machine which is run by a two 
horse power; It is the middle size of « Eastman^ Pa- 
tefit.*> It was made too weak, so that we had to take it 
through a thorough repair, but now it does tolerably 
well. We have large mangers in the caUIe sheds, 
where we feed the cut com fodder in the evening, and 
straw in the moming. The sheep get straw in racks in 
the moming, and hay in the evening, but when the snow 
is off* the ground they are permitted to run to the 
field that is to be put into com. in the spring; we then 
give no hay, but only straw. We also give a bucket 
full of oats to the 119 head, every evening and morning, 
in small mangers. The sheep-racks are made on the 
plan that the "Economs" have them in Germany. 
We have tried the << feeding boxes,'* but do not like 
them as well as the racks. When the manure is hanled 
out of the sheep-yard in the spring, we plow it up, and 
plant cucumbers, melons, beans, &c., which do vtrj 
well, as the ground gets very rich by the sheep ma* 
nure. 

By attending to the sheep on the above plan we hare 
very good litck with the lambs. Last spring we raised 
29 lambs out of 32. Our sheep are grade Saxons, which 
seem to suit our climate very well. We put the raiBS 
to the ewes the latter part of October, so that the lambs 
will come the latter part of March, which is the best 
time for this part of the country; the lamb* will then 
be able to travel to our mountain farm, after the ewes 
are sheared, which is the first week in May. Our young 
cattle are also then taken to the mountains^ to that we 
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have but little stock on the "Plainf farm all sum- 
mer. 81BA.M P. HXNKXL. 

piairu Mi:itj Rockingham^ Ta., 1846. 
[The above communication has been mislaid , or it 
would have appeared before. — ^£d.] 



BlUTKi ' X ' AVE PROFEBTIBS OT PEAS AND BBAITS. 



Experience and observation induced us, long since, 
to form a ver^ fiivorable opinion of the nourishing 
properties of peas and beans. The hardy lumbermen of 
Maine, in laying in a stock of provisions for their win- 
ter support while engaged in cutting down the forest, 
never fail to secure a large supply of these articles; and 
we have been repeatedly assured by men engaged in 
that laborious business, that their ability to labor was 
greater when their food consisted in a large degree of 
peas and beans, seasoned with &t pork, than when fised- 
ing on other substances. 

Oats and peas are Icnown in some parts of our country, 
as forming the very best food for hard-working horses. 
And we have formed, also, a favorable opinion of peas 
and beans for fattening. We cannot, however, say 
that their value is not greater for laboring, than for fat- 
tening animals — as chemical analysis seems to indicate — 
but we know that sheep have been fattened rapidly on 
beans and bean meal, and we have often seen hogs well 
fattened on meal of oats and peas ground together in the 
proportion of one part peas to two of oats, by measure; 
which would make the proportion by weight about 
equal. We never heard any objection to the quality of 
pork so made. 

But we think careful experiments are necessary to 
show the relative value of peas and beans compared with 
other substances, (Indian com for example,) in feeding 
different animals for different purposes. If peas and 
beans are, as is contended by some chemists, better than 
corn for the production of wool, let it be practically 
demonstrated; — if com n better for making mutton, let 
it be shown — let us have facts, and no theories but 
what are based on them. 

The value of peas and beans for human food is strong- 
ly set forth in the following extracts, which we take 
from an article by Br. Bucklakd, published in an 
English paper. He remarks that the seeds of legumi- 
nous plants, ** especially peas and beans, are loaded with 
the constituents of muscle and bone ready prepared to 
form and maintain the muscular fibre of the body of 
animals." << Hence," he says, « the rapid restoration 
of the shrunk muscle of the exhausted post-horse by a 
good feed of oats and beans. Hence the sturdy growth 
of the Scotch children on oat-cake and porridge, and of 
broth made of the meal of parched or kiln-dried peas; 
on this a man can live, and do good work, for l^d. a 
day; while the children of the rich, who are pampered 
on the finest wheat flour, (without the pollani or bran,) 
and on sago, rice, butter, and sugar, become fat and 
sleek, and would often die, as sometimes they do, from 
such non-nutriciotis food, but for the mixture of milk 
and egg^ they eat in cakes and puddings. 

<«An old laborer at Axbridge, complained to his 
master, Mr. Symons, (who died in 1844,) that laborers 
feeding now on potatoes, could not do so good a day's 
work now as when he was young, and when they fed 
on peas. ' Peas, sir,' said he, < stick to the ribs.' He 
uttered the very troths of organic chemistry. 
^ <' In beans we have vegetable 'caseine,' or the pecu- 
liar element of cheese. What is more restorative or 
more grateful to man, when fatigued by labor or a long 
walk? As we heat or toast it, it melts, and ere it 
reaches our mouth, is drawn into strings of almost 
ready-made fibre; and who has ever dined so fully as 
not to have room left for a little bit of cheese? 

« What is so restorative as beans to the jaded hack or 
the exhausted race-horse? Sepoys on long voyages 
live exclusively on peas. The working and healthy 
man and beast want muscle, and not fat; fat encumbers 
and impedes activity and every exce&s of it is disease. 
We seldom see a fat laborer or a fat soldier^ except 



among the sergeants, who sometimes eat or drink too 
much. 

''Charcoal, which next to water, forms the chief 
ingredient in potatoes, is subsidary to life, though not 
to strength. The same is true of the charcoal, which 
is the main ingredient of rice, sago, sugar, butter, and 
fat. The woman at Tutbury, who pretended to fast for 
many days and weeks, sustained life by secretly sucking 
handkerchiefs charged with sugar or sUrch. During 
the manufacturers' distress in Lancashire, five years ago, 
many of the poor remained in bed covered with blan- 
kets, where warmth and the absence of exercise les. 
sened materially the need of food. When Sir John 
Franklin and his polar party travelled on snow nearly a 
fortnight without food, they felt no pain or hunger 
after the second day; they became lean and weak by 
severe exercise and cold, but sustained life by drinking 
warm water and sleeping in blankets with their feet 
round a fire; alas, a knowledge of such facts may be- 
come needful and useful in the approaching winter. 

« It has been already stated that the most nutritious 
of all vegetable fbod is the flour of peas, which was the 
staple food in Europe before potatoes. The flour of 
kiln-dried peas stirred in hot water makes a strong and 
pleasant Scotch brose, on which alone a man may do 
good work. Barrels of peas brote flour may be brought 
from Scotland, or prepared in England wherever there 
is a malt-kiln. 

« In England, pea-soup and peas pudding are still a 
common and most nourishing food. Our forefathers 
and their children, we know from mrfery rhymes, ate 

' Peas pudding hot, peas pudding cold. 
Pea* pudding in the pot, and nine days old.* 

" Let us for a part of this and next }'ear once live as 
they lived 300 years ago. Boiled or fried slices of peas 
pudding are not unsavory food; and what boy would 
not prefer parched peas to nuts? 

" Oat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and of much of 
Ireland, and of the North of England; and oatmeal 
made into broth and porridge is the universal and 
almost the only food of highland children. Let those 
who have quailed imder the charge of a highland regi- 
ment tell the results. 

<< Bread made of rye is the chief food of farmers and 
laborers in Germany and the north of Europe; it is of a 
dark color, and little used with us, but it is very nourish- 
ing, and in time of scarcity is a good substitute for 
wheat. 

« Indian com or maize is the food of man over a 
large part of the world, and makes bread and cakes, not 
very palatable to us, but belter than nothing ! in times 
of scarcity." 

Dr. B. places a low value on our much -esteemed 
Indian corn, — admitting only, that it makes « bread and 
cakes " which are " better than nothing in times of 
scarcity !*' The taste for diff*erent articles of food is 
undoubtedly formed in a great degree by habit. The 
Esquimaux relish the raw flesh and blubber of the seal 
—our American Indians their parched corn and bear's 
oil — the Scotchman his broth of oats or peas, or bread 
maile from those articles^ while we in this country, 
who have duly learned the <'art and mystery " of cook- 
ing Indian corn, consider it equally as « palatable " as 
any other article of bread-stufb. 



Destbotino Weeps.— 5 W. Jcwett,of Weybridge, 
Vt., says he finds nothing equal to sheep for destroying 
ox-eye daisy, johnswort, and other troublesome weeds. 
<< They must be stocked down early, if covered with 
Johns wort, the plant being poisonous to those animals 
after it obtains rank growth." 

Succession of Apples. — An eminent cultivator of 
fruit near Boston, gives the following as a good list for 
a succession, commencing with the earliest :-^Heath's 
Early Nonsuch, Early Harvest, Porter, Gravenstein, 
Fameuse, Greening and Baldwin, and the Russets. He 
also aiids, as fine. Red Astracan, Williams' Favorite, 
St. Lawrence, White Seek-no-farther, Yellow Bell- 
fljwer, Ly scorn, Canada ii^inekte, and Murphy. And 
of sweet apples, Bough, Sugar Sweet, French Sweet, 
Danvers* Sweet, Gardiner's Sweet, ahd Server Sweet 
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SVB TEOtrGI-HS.~(Fig. 06.) 



A good and cheap eve trough for farmer^s dwellings 
and oat houses, is very much wanted. Those made 
of hewn timber hollowed out are costly. Zinc plate, 
placed on the roof, turned up in front by a strip of timber, 
and shingled on, are neither good-looking nor very 
valuable. 

In a laborer's cottage, lately erected, we adopted the 
mode represented in section in the annexed figure, and 
found it by far the cheapest that ever came to our know- 
ledge, and quite as good and neat in appearance as any. 
Fig. A, represents the eves of a roof of the very sim- 
plest construction, a being the lower end of the rafter, 
resting on the plate 6, and covered by the roof-board c, 
projecting a few inches. Fig. B, exhibits the same 
roof with the eve trough attached; which is done by 
placing a sound and durable inch and a half plank d, (or 
even an inch board will do,) directly under the roof 
board, and projecting several inches beyond it, supported 
by a common cornice, — or more cheaply, and, if the 
architecture accords, more gracefully, by brackets, as 
represented by/. The narrow strip of board or plank, 
€i is added by matching, forming the trough. A coat of 
hot tar, or better, of good paint, finishes the trough. 
It would, however, be better, ami would cost compara- 
tively little, to get a piece of tin or zinc, a few inches 
wide, and equal in length with the house, bent in the 
shape of this trough and laid into it as a lining. This 
could be brought in a roll from the tin-shop, and bent 
and fitted on the spot. 

A bracket for support, easily made, is represented in 
fig' C, which is cut from a plank without waste, as 
shown by fig. D, where the cross lines show the marks 
for the saw, and the dotted lines the parts separated by 
splitting. 



THE POTATO. 



In the last number of the Cultivator, I observe an ex- 
tract from H. R. Schoolcraft>s " Report on the Iroquois," 
in which the opinion is given that « the potato was 
certainly indigenous'* to this region* and that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took it from Virginia to Europe under the 
original name of openati;^* I believe however, that we 
have no facts safllcient to warrant these conclusions. 
None of our botanists have marked down the potato as 
one of our indigenous plants; and it is not presumable 
that one of such magnitude and importance could remain 
an known to them, if it had been indigenous. 

But it will be proper to inquire if the cultivated po- 
tato and the « openawk " are identical? In the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, part 29, page 125, we have 
the following description of the latter from Thomas 



Heriot's account of Virginia, who was amongst the fint 
settlers of that colony. » The roots of this plant sfe 
round, some as lafge as a walnut, others much larger*- 
they grow in damp soils, many hanging together ae if 
fixed on TOpet*^ Now it is dear that this deseriptioo 
will not apply to the common potato, but moet exactly 
to Jpios tuberosa, which Dr. Barton • calls the *< Wild 
Potato-Vine " — which Elliot f says " formed an article 
of food to the aborigines "—«nd which Pursh| asserts 
to grow sometimes <'to an enormously large size.*' 
We have no other indigenous plant that will agree with 
Heriot's description; and he adds that the tnbers <<are 
good either boiled or roasted." So are those of jipi&s 
tuberosa. It therefore appears conclusive to me that 
in the case referred to, it has been mistaken for the 
common potato. D. T. 

Cayuga Co., 6 mo. 13, 1846. 



BUTTEB-WOEEEB. 



Mr. Tvcker — ^I have seen in yoar June Cultivator, a 
communication over the signature of Robert White, Jr., 
giving a description of his Butter- Worker. He stales 
that having seen a description in your paper of <me ex- 
hibited at Worcester, he wrote there, requesting a more 
particular description, but received no reply. In De- 
cember, 1844, 1 received a letter from Mr. White, re- 
questing the information mentioned, and in a few dajs 
after wrote to him, giving a minute description of its 
several parts. I regret that he did not receive the an- 
swer sent him, as I am not willing to be considered as 
wanting in that courtesy that is due from one farmer to 
to another. I can only account for the non-reception 
of my letter by the belief that it has arisen from mis- 
direction. I addressed him at Shrewsbury N. J., from 
whence his letter was written, and his late communica- 
tion bears date from New-York. I should, however, 
not have troubled yon with an apology for my impoted 
neglect, except as it furnishes me with an excuse for 
offering some objections to the manner of the construc- 
tion of his machine, which I think may be readily ob- 
viated, and the instrument improved. The fiutes or 
creases are too numerous, and so deep that I think they 
will cause the butter to adhere to the roller, and there- 
by occasion trouble, particularly when the butter is 
soft, as it is taken from the chum. Believing my in- 
strument, which has been in use for several years, is 
more useful than his, although there is some similarity 
between them, I will give a description, referring to 
the diagram in your June number, and using the same 
letters for the same parts; that if any of your subscri- 
bers are disposed to make a butter-worker for them- 
selves, they may have, the use of two mschines, on 
which to make such improvements as they may deem 
expedient. 

Ji, a fluted roller, 15 inches long, 6 inches in diameter 
at the large end next the handle, and 3 inches at the 
small end; 8 fiutes or creases; the creases are alternate 
hollows and rounds; the depth of the hollows, measured 
by a straight line on the top of the rounds, is only one- 
fourth inch, and this has been found sufficiently deep 
for any useful purpose. My roller has a hole longitudi- 
nally through its centre 1} inches in diameter, and the 
handle, B, C, is of one piece separate from the roller, 
and on which the roller revolves. The handle B, is 16 
inches long and 2 inches in diameter from the extreme 
end to the shoulder against which the roller turns, and 
27 inches long and 1| inches in diameter from the 
said shoulder at E ; the ball D is dispensed with, ia« 
stead of which a hole one-half inch in diameter is made 
through the small part of the handle, about two inches 
from the end. £, is a perpendicular iron> \ inch in 
diameter, fasteneil to the table G, on which the handle 
turns, with small holes maile through it, in which a 
wire is passed to keep the handle in place. This will 
be found equally as good as the ball and socket, and 

• Conipendiani Florae Philidalphicae, vol. 2, p. 83. 
t Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Gsorgia, vol S 
p. 232 
t Flora America Septentrionalis, page 473. 
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much more simple. The marble block I, is compara- 
tively an expensiFe part of the apparatus, ami by the ad- 
vice of my teoant's wife> has been laid aude, and a thicic 
board of hard wood has been substituted. She objects 
that the marble eic tracts the color from the butter, 
which has much influence upon the taste of all but the 
blind.< 

Several years' use of this butter worker has furnished 
satisfactory evidence that by it much of the labor of 
making butter may be saved, and the butter made of a 
better quality. Under no circumstances should the 
hands ever be allowed to come in contact with the but* 
ter, either in its manufacture or packing. 

John W. Lincoln. 

WorciiitTy June 9, 1845. 

NITROGEirOUS MATTBB IN OATS. 



Mb. Tucker. — I notice in the April number of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1846, mention of some apparent 
mistakes in Prof. Johnston's comparison of flour from 
oats and wheat. The table given is as follows; 



is but little more than 10 per cent.} the advantage ii 
therefore clearly with the oat. 

Prof. Johnston is also perfectly correct as to the 
quantity of fiit yielded by the oat, many trials having 
been made in his laboratory during the two past years. 
My own trials have all given from 5 to 7 per cent of 

oil. 

As to the comparative value of oatmeal and wheaten 
flour, I shall perhaps at a future time write more at 
length; at present I will only say, that experience in 
Scotland fully bears out Prof. Johnston's analyses. 

John P. Norton. 

Fannin^tonf Ct,^ JuMj 1846. 



wooL-aBowiNO nr thb mountains op north 

OAROLINA— WnX IT SUOOSED? 



Wheat, 

Muscular matter, 10 lbs. 

Fat, 3 

Starch, 50 

63 






Oats. 
18 lbs. 
6 " 
65 « 

89 



The editor of the Farmer says — " if 100 lbs. of fine 
wheaten flour contain but 63 lbs. of starch, gluten, 
(nuxscular matter,) and fat, all toldj what shall we call 
the other 37 lbs. of something, in lOO lbs. of dry 
flour?" 

I think there is undoubtedly a misprint in the quan- 
tity of starch given above. The average quantity ob- 
tained by Vauquelin, Zenneck, Payen, and others, is j 
between 60 and 70 per cent. To this is to be added • 
the gum, the ash, and a small quantity of woody fibre, \ 
beside from 8 to 14 per cent, ol water, which is always 
to be obtained from what is considered the dryest 
wheaten flour or oatmeal. 

The editor of the Farmer then proceeds to quote the 
following table from Prof. Johnston; 

The grain of wheat contains fm 8 to 35 per ct. of gluten. 
« rye « 9 to 13 « 

« barley " 3 to 6 «« 

« oaU « 2to 5 «< 

He then says: — "How wheat, as is well known, can 
yield from 8 to 35 lbs. of gluten in 100, and oats only 
from 2 to 5 lbs., and yet oatmeal contain 80 per cent. 
more gluten than wheat flour, passes our comprehen- 
sion. Indeed the statement is an absurdity." 

This paragraph seems entirely founded on a misap- 
prehension of Prof. Johnston's meaning. The above 
table is intended to show only the proportion of gluten 
alone, not of nitrogenous compounds. It is tnie that 
the oat has very little gluten ; but it has a body analo- 
gous in many respects to the casein of milk, which has 
been called aventne. 

The editor of the Farmer must be aware that the 
proteine of Mulder, forms, as it were, the type of a 
class of bodies precisely similar in composition, with 
the exception of certain proportions of sulphur and 
phosphorus; among these, are fibrin, vegetable albu- 
men, the serum of the blood, &c. To this class also 
belong the gluten of wheat, and the casein or avenine 
of oats. Gluten is composed of proteine 10, sulphur 2; 
casein of oats, proteine 10, sulphur 1. The casein of 
oats is therefore fully equal to the gluten of wheat, and 
the mistake in the above paragraph arises ft-om the sup- 
position that gluten is the only body in the oat which 
goes to the formation of muscle. 

As to the quantity of this substance in comparison 
with that of the gluten in wheat, Prof. Johnston is no 
doubt nearly correct. I have ibund it as high as 22 per 
cent., though I should be inclined to place the average 
at 16 per cent. Now though some wheat has been 
feand to yield more than 30 per cent, of gluten, the 
tkvexa^e of the trials of Vauquelin, and other authorities, 



Mr. Txtckrr— In reading MorrelPs " American Shep- 
herd " I find the following in relation to sheep bus- 
bandry in the mountains of North Carolina, p. 146-7: 
He says: — << In large districts of the mountainous por* 
lions of North Carolina, sheep can be reared at perhaps 
as little expense as any section of the United States." 
Then follows an extract from a letter addressed to Mr. 
Skinner, by the Hon. T. I*. Clingman, of North Carol!, 
na, «iesigiiating somet>f the dlstriets in that state best 
adapted to wool growing, embraced in the counties 
of Yoncy, Haywood, &e. Mr. C. says, the elevation of 
Bumsville, the county seat of Yancy, is about 2,900 
feet above the level of the ocean, and that the general 
level of the country is much higher. The climate it 
represented as being delightfully cool in summer, the 
mercury seldom rising higher than 70 or 80 degrees. 
Very little of the country ia said to be too rough for 
cultivation. A large portion, it is said, is a sort of ele- 
vated table land, undulating, but not too much broken. 
«£ven," says Mr. C, «as one ascends the higher 
mountains, he will find occasionally on their sides flats 
of level land containing several hundred aeres in a body. 
The top of the Roan, the highest mounUin in the 
country except the Black, is covered by a prairie for 
ten miles, which sffords a rich pasture during the 
greater part of the year. The ascent to it is so gradual 
that persons ride to tlie top on horse back flrom almost 
any direction. The same may be said of many of the 
other mountains. The soil of the country generally is 
uncommonly fertile, producing with tolerable cultiva- 
tion, abundant crops. What seems extraordinary to a 
stranger, is the fact that the soil becomes richer as he 
ascends the mountains. The sides of the Roan, the 
Black, the Bald, and others, at an elevation even of 
five or six thousand feet above the sea, are covered with 
a deep rich vegetable mould, so soft that a horse in dry 
weather sinks up to the fetlock. The &ct that the soil 
is frequently more fertile as one ascends, is, I presume, 
attributable to the circumstance that the higher por- 
tions are more commonly covered with clouds, and the 
vegetable matter being thus kept in a cool moist state 
while decaying, is incorporated to a greater degree with 
the surface of the earth, just as it is usually found that the 
north side of a hill is richer than the portion most ex* 
posed to the action of the sun's rays." 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think that time and experience 
will teach that the mountains of North Carolina are un- 
suitable for sheep, especially those portions alluded to 
by Mr. C, in the preceding extract. I formerly thought 
with Mr. C, that in time it would become a line sheep 
country; but since I have turned farmer, and kept 
sheep, I think those who embark in the sheep business 
in that section will be disappointed. 

In another part of Mr. MorrelPs work, p. 193, he says : 
« The soil most suitable for sheep is a dry one. It is 
emphatically an upland animal, and loves the short and 
varied herbage of hill and mountain slopes, provided 
the soil is not poachy from an excess of moisture. To 
no other domestic quadruped is water more repugnant, 
unless when necessary to lave its thirst, as will be seen 
in its aversion to crossing streams, and always selecting 
the driest points for feeding and rest. 
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These mountains have a cold damp climate; the sum- 
mits of the highest being covered with clouds and mists 
a large portion of the summer reason. Cold rains are 
of frequent occurrence, doubtless causing the deep vege- 
table mould alluded to by Mr. C. There the geolo- 
gist will see rocks crumbling to pieces, and large frag- 
ments tumbling down under the influence of cold and 
water, of which the Grandfather is a remarkable exam- 
ple. This is a high mountain lying within Ash and 
Burke counties. According to Prof. Mitchell, it is 
5,556 feet above the level of the sea, and according to 
the same author, the Roan is 6,033 feet high ; the high- 
est point of the Black mountain, 6,476 feet, being more 
than 200 feet higher than Mt. Washington, which was 
formerly supposed to be the highest momitain in the 
United States east of the Mississippi. — [See Silliman's 
Journal, vol. xxxv., p. 377.] 

A large portion of the county of Yancy is an elevated 
table land, which is so damp and cold that the inhabi- 
tants frequently do not raise com sufficient for their own 
consumption. This I learned from Mr. McCall, an old 
gentleman who resides and has spent most ot his life in 
Ihe North Cove, on one of the branches of the Ca- 
tawba river. While I was at his house, several men 
came there on horseback from the high table land 
above, after corn to make bread for their families. 
This was in July of 1842- From McCall's I rode on 
horseback up the << winding stairs,^' and across a table 
land thinly settled, (2S miles,) to Mr. Husted's, at the 
foot of the Yellow Mountain, which is a spur of the 
Roan. Mr. Husted informed me that he did not at- 
tempt to raise corn on account of the cold — that in 
many seasons there was scarcely a month in the year 
without frost. With Mr. Husted I walked over the 
Yellow to the top of the Roan, which was enveloped in 
a fog, to our great disappointment, for it is said that five 
slates can be seen from its summit. We descended on 
the other side to Evan Hughes', and spent the night. 
The next day Mr. Hughes ascended the Roan with us, 
and again the damp clouds rolled over the moontatn, 
driven by a cold wind. Mr. Hughes, who had charge 
of some cattle that fed on that mountain, told us that he 
had been on its top the 25th of June, when a snow 
storm arose and con.pletely covered the mountain with 
snow, and that there were few days in the year but that 
it was foggy on the Roan. After Mr. Hughes left us 
we got lost in the mist, and with great difflcufty re- 
gained the house at the foot of the Yellow, after dark. 
Those who wish to enjoy a mountain view in North 
Carolina, should always go prepared to encamp on its 
top, and in the morning, before the rays of the sun 
eause the mists to arise, they will generally have a glo- 
rious prospect, realizing more than their anticipations. 
I have ascended most of the high mountains in that 
state, and rarely without encountering a storm, or find- 
ing their tops covered with mists, which disappeared 
in the cool of the evening, to be resumed by the warm- 
ing rays of the morrow*s sun. In encamping on the 
mountains, I generally found the thermometer to range 
from 45 to 60 degrees, and on the high mountains, du- 
ring the day it seldom rose above 65. The inhabi- 
tanU of the valleys pay great attention to the rais- 
ing of cattle and horses, which, in the summer season, 
are turned upon the mountains in what is termed << the 
range," which consists of ull weeds, native grasses, and 
in many places white clover has become naturalized. 
The owners of the stock cut out small troughs in logs 
which are there termed <Mick logs,»> in which they salt 
the cattle every one or two weeks, at which times they 
generally take their guns, and encamp, and hunt a day 
or more for deer and bear, both of which are abundant. 
Many of the high mountains are covered more or less 
with balsam trees, (Mies frateri and Mies nigra,) 
which delight in cold damp situations. The Black 
Mountain is nearly covered with these trees, from 
which it has its name. Beneath these trees there is 
often spread a thick carpet of moss and sphagnum, or 
peat moss, with a vegetation similar to that of the White 
mountains and Canada. At Billy W^hile's, near the 
Grandfather, I found Mrs. White keeping house with 
ber oldest son and some children, while Billy had gone 



to some more favored region to raise com Ibr the ftmi- 
ly, which cannot be raised near the mountain on sue- 
count of wet and cold. 

These remarks will apply more or less to the Bsomi- 
tainous region of Haywood and Macon counties, from 
which we conclude that they are laOt suitable to the 
raising of flne-wooled sheep, judging from their eleva* 
tion, damp and cold climate, which, as before remarked 
by IVIr. C, creates a deep vegetable moald^ in which a 
horse will sink up to the fetlock. And would not sheep 
sink in also, and be liable to have the foot rot? And in 
yeaning time would not many Iambs be lost from the 
frequent cold rains so common there daring the month 
of May. Should any think of grazing sheep in that re- 
gion, let them at least, before doing so, examine and 
go over the mountains, and should they conclude to em- 
bark in the business and finally socceed, I for one woold 
be glad, because I love those mountains. While amon^ 
the Cumberland mountains, in Tennessee, I heard fre- 
quently of large mountain tracts there having been sold 
at the North, and when the parchasers came on to 
examine their property, they found it comparaUTely 
worthless. This is merely alluded to as a warning to 
others who might be disposed to purchase moantnm 
tracts in North Carolina before seeing them. 

Yours truly, 8. B. Bucklct. 

West Dresden^ Yates Co.y K. F, June, 1846. 



BOVET'S STRAWBBBBT. 



Ik a late number of Hovey*8 Bfagazine, I am charged 
with having committed « three errors in one short pars- 
graph " of the Fruit Culturist, and the Editor regrets 
that I should have << detracted from the exceUenee" 
of this work, «by making any statements upon mbjeets 
of which [I] had no experience." I therefore make a 
few explanatory remarks in the Cultivator, as it appears 
evident from the editor's style that he did not expect 
nor intend any reply to be made in that joomal. 

The^r«/ objection is, that I stated that <Mfae Bake 
of Kent and Early Scarlet are among the best vest 
EARLY" strawberries. He says the former is ''quite 
worthless," and was discarded from his collection 
twelve or fifteen years ago; and that in the London 
Horticultural Society's Catalogue it is set down *< third 
size and second quality." It is strange that the editor 
is not aware that climate often produces a great dif- 
ference on fruit. Now several of the best judges in 
Western New -York, consider the Duke of Kent as one 
of the finest flavored of all strawberries, though it may 
be otherwise at London and Boston. The Pomological 
Manual says it is ''moderate or medium size," and 
Downing that it is valuable where the earliest fruit is 
desired. Quality is too often considered to depend on 
size, by the cultivators of large, insipid, and worthless 
varieties. 

The second exception is, I said that Bishc^^s Orange 
was of <' good quality and of large size," which the 
editor positively contradicts. If he will turn to Down- 
ing*8 << Fruits and Fruit Trees," he will find that I am 
fully justified by the terms *' large sue," ''very high 
Jlavoredj" and "finest quality," there applied to Bishop's 
Orange. 

*< But the third and gross error," continues the editor, 
'' is that Hovey's Seedling is tender ! It is evident from 
this that Mr. Thomas never cultivated the true variety, 
or he would not have made such a statement, for one of 
its greatest qualities is its hardiness." As for the true 
variety, — our plants were obtained from A. J. Downing 
& Co., of Newburgb, and from Prof. Jackson, of Sche- 
nectady; — men of the highest standing as hortieultu- 
rials. As for its being tender, I know several instances 
in Western New -York, where many plants of Hovey's 
Seedling were nearly all destroyed by the frost in win- 
ter, while the Early Scarlet and other varieties, planted 
at the same time alongside, nearly or quite all escaped. 
Such loss was subsequently prevented by winter protec- 
tion — proving decisively that Hovey s Seedling is not 
so hardy as the Early Scarlet or Virginia in some lo- 
calities in this part of the state. 
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I have no wish to lessen the popularity or sale of this 
flne variety. The Fruit Committee of the Mass. Hort. 
Society tried it twelve years in that climate and neigh- 
borhood, before they certified that it is "one " of the 
best; but as it had not been tried so long in other cli- 
mates, I expressed a caution that it should not be ex- 
clusively or very extensively cultivated till such proof 
should be had, — though I admitted that " it is regarded 
by many who had cultivated it, as the finest of all varie- 
ties." Now ought this to give ofi*ence to a reasonable 
teani J. J« Thomas. 



VEW-TORX STATE AaBIOTTLTORAL SOOIBTT. 

Show and Fair to be held at Avbu^^s, Sept. 15, 

16, AND 17, 1846. 



The sixth annual Fair and Show of the State Agri- 
cultural Society is approaching, and the interest which 
is manifested loows that our society has lost none of the 
eooftdenee «f the agrieolturists of the state. The 
previous exhibitions have been attended by immense 
gmtherings from different parts of our own state, as 
well as large numbers from other states in the Union. 

The location of the Fair at Aubfirn, being near the 
centre of the state, will ondoubtedly secure a larger at- 
tendance than at any previous Fair of the Society. 

The arrangements, it is believed, will be such as to 
meet the expectations of the public, and the citizens of 
Auburn are making preparations that will insure suita- 
ble accommodations fbr all who may be in attend- 
ance. 

The list of premiums of the Society embraces a very 
l^reat variety of articles— «nd are so extended as to se- 
cure a very spirited competitiou. 

In the appointment of the judges, the ofllcers have 
selected such names as will secure the confidence of the 
public, in the awards that may be made. 

We would urge upon the friends of agriculture 
throughout the state to make vigorous efforts to bring 
out our citizens at the approaching Fair. Every year 
we have added to the list of our friends, from those 
who have attended our exhibitions, and we desire still 
to add to their numbers until every farmer in the state 
as well as every other citizen, shall take a deep interest 
in our society, which is identified with the permanent 
prosperity of the state. 

Arrangements will be made for the ladies, that will 
secure a tasteful display of the articles they may ex- 
hibit — and it is hoped that in this department we shall 
witness a display excelling that at any former meeting 
of the Society. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 

All members of (he society, and all who may become 
members at the time of the Fair, by the payment of 
$1.00, will be furnished with badges which will admit 
the person and his wife and children under 21 years of 
age, to the exhibition at all times during the Fair. 
Tickets to ailmit a single person, 12^ cents. 

Members will be allowed to enter In carriages with 
their fiunilies, but no hacks or other public con- 
veyances will be permitted to enter except when the 
inmates are members of the society, without paying 
a dollar for each entrance, and the inmates, if not mem- 
bers, to furnish themselves with tickets. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, held at the American Ho- 
tel in Auburn, on Thursday, the 14th of May, 1846, the 
following members were present, viz: J. M. Sherwood, 
President; E. P. Prentice, H. S. Randall, J. R. Speed, 
L. F. Allen, Vice-Preaidents; J. B. Nott, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Hon. A. Conkling, Dr. John Miller, and 
Ambrose Stevens; assisted by the Presidents of the 
Onondaga and Cayuga Co. Agricultural Societies, and 
other eminent agriculturists, the following committees 
were appointed, viz : 

Committee of Arrangements^ and for selecting the 
Show Ground, and preparing it for the coming Exhi- 
bition. — ^J. M. Sherwood, J. H. Chedell, C. C. Dennis, 



Auburn; Wm. Fuller, SkaneateleS; H. S. Randall, 
Cortland Village; J. B. Nott, Albany; S. M. Brown, El- 
bridge; A. Thompson, Aurora. 

Committee for Reception of Strangers.— 1^ T. Throop. 
Willow Brook; A. Conkling, Melrose; W. H. Seward, 
Chris. Morgan, lEL A. Worden, T. Y. How, Jr., 8. A. 
Goodwin, Auburn. 

1st ChAsn^^Durham Cattle, — Gov. Allen Trimble, 
Ohio; Henry Parsons, Ancaster, C. W.; L. Chandler 
Ball, Hosack. 

2d, 3d, AND 4tr Classes — Hereford, Devon, and 
Ayrshire Cattle. — Elias Phinney, Lexington, Mass.; 
Lemuel Hulbnrt, Winchester, Conn.; ^wurd Cox, 
Black -Rock. 

5th Class— Cro«««« of Native and Improved Cattle. 
— Ira Hitchcock, Vernon; Lewis G. Morris, Morrisiana; 
John Randall, Norwich. 

6tr CLASS—Native CattU.'-W. Garbutt, Wheatland; 
Thomas Hilhouse, Albany; Samuel Stevens, Preble, 
Cortland county. 

Working Oxen.— &nford Howard, Albany; Wm. 
Fuller, Skaneateles; John Ayranlt, Perrinton. 

Steers -^Oideon Ramsdell, Perrinton; Francis Hib* 
bard, Cortland Village; Hiram Clift, Marcellus. 

Fat Cattle. — ^John Holcomb, Wilmington, Del.; 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, Albany; A. L. Freeman, Jor- 
dan. 

Fat Sheep. — E. W. Cady, Dryden, Tompkins Co.; 
Wm. Osbom, Auburn ; ^— Hayden, Syrscuse. 

Stallions of all work and draught, and Mares.-^ 
Adam Ferguson, Watertown, G. W.; Elbert Jones, 
Oyster Bay; Henry K. Morrell, Caroline Co. 

Blood Stallions and Mares. — James Bathgate Ford- 
ham; D. D.Campbell, Schenectady; Gen. Daniel Jones, 
Cold Spring, Queens Co. 

Best Matched and Single Horses. — Edward tK>ng, 
Cambridge; Wm. A. Duteher, Penn Yan; W. 8. Davis, 
King's Ferry. 

Long Wooled SAe».— Philip Reybold, Wilmington, 
Delaware ; Samuel Cheever, Stillwater; Augustus Bay- 
ner, Clarence, Erie Co. 

Middle R^oo/.— William Howitt, Guelph, C. W.; 
Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley Falls; BeqJ. Enos, De 
Ruyter. 

Merino Sheep and their Grades.— Robert R. Reed, 
Washington, Pa.; Edward A. Le Roy, New-York; N. 
B. Smith, Woodbury, Ct. ; Samuel Lawrence, Lowell, 
Mass. ; S. Newton Dexter, Oriskany. 

Saxon Sheep. — Adam Hildebrand Massilon, Ohio; 
Daniel Rogers, Hosack Comers; Wm. McKee, Salem, 
Washing' on Co. ; John A. Tainter, Hartford, Ct. ; Homer 
Blanchard, Kinderhook. 

Sioine.-'G, V. Sackett, Seneca Falls; P. N. Rust, 
Syracuse; E. L. B. Curtiss, Danby, Tompkins Co. 

Poultry. — L. B. Lang worthy, Rochester; Thomas 
HoUis, Gilbertsville; Edward Mesier, Fishkill. 

Plows. — C. C. Dennis, Auburn; Enoch Marks, Fair- 
mount; S. N. Wright, Vernon. 

Harrows, IVagons^ l!fc. — Samuel Greenleaf, Canan- 
daigaa; E P. Beck, Sheldon, Wyoming Co.; Israel 
Boies, Homer. 

Corn and Cob Crusher. — Geo. Geddes, Fairmounf ; 
Kingsley San ford, Volney, Oswego Co. ; Teunls Bergen, 
Brooklyn. 

PlowingMatch.— John Johnston, Geneva; John Finch. 
Astoria; David Matthews, Truxton; Henry Brewer,* 
Enfield ; Paris Barber, Homer. 

Butter. — Z. Barton Stout, Allen's Hill ; Andrew Dick- 
son, Cortlandville; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. 

Cheese. — Hon. Wm. C. Crain, Warren, Herkimer 
county; Lewis Eaton, Black Rock: Elijah Morie, 
Eaton. . 

Maple and Com Stalk Sugar.— OiU} F. Marshall, 
Wheeler, Steuben Co. ; Robert Hadfleld Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming Co.; Wm. Blossom, Canandaigua. 

Silk.— Joel F. Belcher, Richford, Tioga Co. ; Charles 
Pardoe, Skaneateles; Edward Morgan, Aurora. 

Domestic Manufactures. — ^Roswell Randall, Cort- 
landville; Curtis Moses, Marcellus; Moses D. Burnett 
Syracuse.' 
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jPrttt^ — John A. King, Jamaica, L. I.; W. L. De 
Witt, Ithaca: A. H. Unilerhill, New- York. 

Flowers. — Herman Wendell, Albany; Wm. N. Ran- 
dall, Cortlandville; — Tracy, Syracuse. 

Mucellnneous Articles not enumerated or specified, — 
R. L. Allen, Baflalo; J. T. Cooper^ Albany; Wm. 
Jackson, Syracuse. 

Vegetables. — L, A. Morrell, Lake Rulge; Geo. J. 
Pnmpelly, Owego; Henry Morgan, Aurora. 

Stoves and other Manufactures of Iron. — C. N. Be- 
ment, Albany; Samuel T. Pratt, Bufialo; Franklin 
Manning, Syracuse. 

Paintings and other Drawings. — Francis Rotch, But- 

temutts; Walker, Utica; Gen. John A. Granger, 

Canandaigua. 

Ornamental^ Shell, Needle, and Wax TTorfc.— Mrs. 
B. D. Coe, Buffalo; Mrs. yanson Cox, Auburn; Mrs. 
Alvah Worden, Canandaigua; Mrs. Wetmorc, Utica; 
Mrs. W. W. Watson, Geneva. 

Unenumerated Implements, and other articles. — J. J. 
Viele, Troy; J. B. Buane, Schenectady; Stephen B. 
Cushing, Ithaca. 

Committee to negotiate with jR. R. Companies for the 
transportation of Stock, Implements, Passengers, ^c., 
to and from the Show. -^^. P. Prentice, Albany; Geo. 
Vail, Troy; T. S. Faxton, Utica; M. D. Burnett, Syra- 
cuse; C. P. Wood, Auburn; L. B. Langworthy, Ro- 
chester; L. F. Allen, Buffalo. 

For the Reception of Stock, ^c, 4rc.— Ira Hopkins, 
Esq., Maj. J. B. Dill, Wm. Howard, Esq. , 



(D* We learn by the Tocsin, that a meeting was held 
at Auburn, on the 27th of June, for the purpose of de- 
rising a plan for conducting the coming Fair. For 
this purpose a committee was chosen to confer with 
the Executive Committee of the Society. Committees 
were also chosen for the purposes of collecting sub- 
scriptions and paying bills, erecting buildings for the 
Fair, providing water and forage for the use of visitors 
and stock during the days of the exhibition, selecting 
suitable grounds for the plowing match, to provide 
lodgings and accommoilations for strangers during the 
Fair, to assist in the decorations of Floral Hall, and 
other buildings, &c , &c. A determined resolution 
seems to be manifested by the eili2ens of Auburn and 
vicinity, to do their utmost to render the exhibition 
creditable in all respects to the state, to the Society, and 
to themselves. 



HOBSBS vs. OXBir m AaRIOULTtmB. 



Mr. TacKER — ^In reading Skinner's Essay on the Ox, 
in Clater'B and Youatt's Cattle Doctor, (which by the 
way, I would recommend to every farmer as almost in- 
dispensable,) I supposed that he gave the ox too much 
preference over the horse, in regard to economy and 
usefulness as a beast of burden ; and to satisfy myself of 
the fact, I commenced, one year ago last April, to keep 
an exact account of the work done, and the amount of 
food given to one pair of horses, and one yoke of oxen, 
on a farm of about one hundred acres of tillable land, 
letting down every Saturday night, the number of miles 
travelled, the number of days worked, and the amount 
^and kind of food consumed during the week. The fol- 
lowing is the result: 

The horses travelled 667 miles double; 2,151 miles 
single; worked on the farm 59 j days double, 36| 
days single. Now allowing 40 miles travel to be a 
day's work for a team, it would make 121 days the whole 
amount peformed by one pair of horses in one year, 
which, at $1.75 a day, would amount to $211. They 
were fed during that time, 105 bushels of oats, 
which at 50 cents per bushel, amounts to $42; 47 
bushels of corn, at 70 cents, $33; 5 months pasture, at 
$3 per month, $15; 2 months hay, at $4 a month, $S ; 3 
months on cut straw, worth about $5; expenses of 
shoeing, $S ; wear of wagon and harnesss, $10; decrease 
in value of horses, $20 • making in all, $141; which de- 
ducted from $211, leaves a nett profit of $70. 



The oxen, in that time, did 100^ days' work, which, 
at $1.25 a day, amounts to $125.62; were fed 12 bosbel* 
of com, which, at 70 cents, is $8.40; 6 months' pasture, 
at $2.50 a month, $15.00; 3 months' hay^ at $3.50 a 
month, $10.50; 3 months straw, at $2.50 a month, 
$7.50; wear of cart, $3.00; making in aU $44.40; 
leaves a nett profit of $81.22; making a balance of 
$11.12 in £ivor of the oxen. 

But Mr. Skinner says a yoke of oxen will do as much 
work in a day as a pair of horses; if he is eonecty th«a 
the balance in favor of oxen woald be $61. But taeb 
cattle, I think, are very scarce — at least I !»▼« found ' 
them so. 

I last year commenced raiting carrots for stock, and 
although some of my neighbors laughed at me for lanninf^ 
after the Cultivator, as they called it, and I cannot boast 
of the crops of Mr. Risley, of Chatauqnc, yet I got at the 
rate of 600 bushels to the a6re, and am satisfied it is more 
profitable than raising potatoes, could we get a good 
crop of the latter, which it very nneertain; and this 
year I have sowed twice as mneh as I did last year, and 
am confident I shall gtX one-third heavier crop, as I did 
not sow them last year until the laat of May, which I 
think was too late; it was also a very dry season. I 
raised last year on one-fourth of an acre, 150 hashel% 
which at 15 cents athushel, amounts to £2.50. Whole 
time spent in plowing, sowing, seeding, and digging". 
184 days, every hour told, which, at 75 cents a day, is 
$13 . 87. Cost of seed, $1 . 50, making in all, $15. 37, and 
leaving a aeU profit of $7. 12, or at the rate of $28.5§ 
per aiire. Hbrbkrt Van Volkenbuboh. 

Maiden Bridge, Columbia Co., Junt 24> 1846. 



WINTBR AND SUMMBR WHEAT— A VBW VAB3ETT* 

Mr. Tucker — Addison county in former years was 
quite noted for its productions of winter wheat, as many 
of the oldest " Trojans " can testify, who received our 
grain in exchange for cash and goods. For many 
years we have cultivated but little of any variety. The 
wheat fly annoyed us so much we were obliged to aban- 
don it, and look to the west for our bread. 

Our success has been quite flattering for two or three 
years. I have heard it reported by those well informed, 
that we now have more wheat on the ground than was 
ever sown any one previous year. It never looked 
more promising for a bountifUl crop than at present. 
Thousands of bushels of our surplus must seek a market 
abroad. 

The Black-Sea Wheat, — a summer variety — ^is now 
cultivated here, on account of the general success which 
we have had in growing it on all kinds of soil, and 
through a variety of seasons. It produces abundantly, 
and is insured against the rust. The fly troubles it less. 

In February, 1845, I put one peck of this wheat to 
snak, and as soon as it l>egan to germinate, mixed it 
with a loam soil, put it into a keg, and exposed it to 
the weather, where it soon froze, and remained in that 
state till the last day of March ; then sown on muck 
land, which had thawed to the depth of two inches. 
The same night the ground froze hanl, and it thawed 
and froze once more before the spring opened. Three- 
fourths of the grain died, in consequence, as I think, of 
the grain being too much grown at the time of sowing. 
It grew wonderfully, kept eight inches ahead of the 
spring crop sowed in May, and stood six inches higher 
through the season than the Black-Sea beside it. The 
heads were uncommmonly long, of a deep red and 
darker color than the summer wheat. The heads were 
also longer in the head and more stifil I harvested four 
bushels; the berry was evidently larger than the origi- 
nal grain, thongh not as plump. 

In November la<tt, the 13th day, we sowed a pail full 
of this wheat on loam land, which came up well. It 
stood about two inches high when the ground froze, 
and remained covered with snow during the winter. It 
csjne forward finely this season, is now headed out, and 
has every appearance of a large yield. I think it safe 
to call it the " Black-Sea vnnter wheat," If it retalof 
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the difltiDguiBbingr propertiei of the summer yarietyj it 
■kitft be a vmluftble ac4|ui8ittoii to our eouatry. 

Fbr two yean I have euUtvated the « Improved 
White-Fliet," or ** Harmon wheat," which I obtained 
from Oen. Harmon, of Wheatland, N. Y. The berry is 
very even fai size, the beet and handiomest wheat I ever 
law. On le« than fe«r acres of sandy loam we sowed 
abont 5^ bashels, fieptember 8th, 1844, The land is 
not what we eall ** wheat land," in this seetion; not 
very strong soil, yet I was happily disappointed in har- 
vesting' 113 bushels iVotn the piece of the best wheat 
ttat T have seen raised here for the last 15 years. The 
millers pronounce it saeh. 

The heads are a little bearded, white> rather short, 
but extremely well filled. The straw is very sti£^ of 
good prapoction, bearing but few leaves; it is quite 
•mall near the head, hard, and not inclined to lodge; 
the berry is of good size, very white and solid, which 
produces but little bran. One very great advanUge in 
this variety, as well as in the Black Sea, is, it does not 
shell in gathM'ing, though quite vipe. I have now the 
second and more promising crop growing on stronger 
land. This wheat is so well known tha( it needs no 
praise. Mr. Harmon informed me, Isst winter, that he 
sold over 1200 bushels for seed last fall, of this kind of 
wheat. Sales more extensively in his own region, but 
had received many orders from the south, middle* and 
western states, as well as New-£ngland and the Canadas. 

S. W. JXWETT. 

WeybridgMf Vt., June 12, 1846. 



PRINOIFLBS OF BREEDINa. 



^<The dlftpring of some animals is very Unlike them- 
selves; it is, therefore, a good precaution to 'try the 
young males with a few females, the qualities of whose 
produce has been already ascertained; by this means 
we shall know the sort of stock they get, and the de- 
scription of females to which they are best adapted." — 
[Sebright^t Eisay on the Art of Improving the Breeds 
of Domettic JlnimaU*^^] 

In various races, animals are now and then produced 
which are the means of effecting extraordinary im- 
provements. Some individuals possess a remarkable 
and inexplicable power of transmitting their good 
qualities, or of begetting stock superior to themselves. 

It is true that what are called well-bred animals 
usually transmit their qualities with greater certainty 
than others; and in selecting breeding stock which has 
not been proved, due regard should of course be had to 
blood and pedigree. But the fkoulty alluded to is not 
always possessed in proportion to the degree in which 
any particular blood is inherited, for animals of exactly 
the same blood frequently beget progeny of very differ- 
ent qualities. In swine, for instance, it is not uncom- 
mon for the offspring of boars which were of the same 
litter, to vary much in shape and disposition to fatten. 
It is so with sheep; of rams that are twins, or those 
which are the produce of the same buck and ewe, one 
frequently proves far superior as a stock -getter to tbe 
others. The progeny of stallions of the same blood are 
sometimes quite various. It is not very rare that one 
male among several produced by the same parents, be- 
comes noted for the value of his stock, though the re- 
mainder of the family acquire no particular reputation 
in this respect. Perhaps no very satis&ctory reason 
can be ^iven, why tbe progeny and descendants of the 
horse Messenger have proved so much more valuable 
for business purposes than most other blood horses in 
this country. Neither can the superior qualities which 
have distiuguished the descendants of the " old Justin 
Morgan horse," (the ancestor of the *« Morgan" stock,) 
be fully accouated for by any rules with which we are 
acquaiated. 

I'hese remarks are also equally applicable to cattle. 
In the variety so widely known as improved Short 



Horns, great improvement has been attribtued to the 
bull Hubback, whose qualities, as well as those of his pro- 
geny, are generally acknowledged to have been much su« 
perior to what the Short-Horns generally were before 
their time. And we may properly mention in this con- 
nection, two bulls, descendants of Hubback, viz., Favo- 
rite and Comet — ^the former the sire of the latter. Al- 
though they were nearly similar in blood, Favorite 
was much the most celebrated as a valuable stock-get- 
ter, notwithstanding Comet brought at public auction 
the enormous sum of one thousand guineas. A noted 
English breeder, in speaking of these bulls, says — 
« Comet was never the lather of as good an one as him- 
self; it was otherwise with his sire. Favorite stamped 
all his offspring as tuperior to himself; perhaps no bull 
ever begat so many good bulls and cows." 

Of several examples of this kind which have oc- 
curred within our own observation, we cannot omit the 
mention of one in particular which appeared to us quite 
striking. 

A few months ago, while examining the stock of Mr. 
HoBATZO Sargeant, of Springfield, Mass., our atten- 
tion was specially attracted by several animals in the 
herd, which, besides their fine forms snd silky coats, 
were remarkable for their great resemblance to each 
other — exhibiting an uniformity in shape and general 
qualities seldom witnessed. On inquiry, we were in- 
formed by Mr. Saboeant that these animals sprung 
from a bull called Red Comet^ which he had formerly 
owned. He observed that he was the most remarkable 
animal as a stock-getter he had ever known — that all 
his progeny were most strikingly marked with his own 
good points, and that they proved excellent for all pur- 
poses. These remarks stimulated us to learn the full 
history of the animal. Mr. 6. informed us that the bull 
was bred by Henry Watson, Esq., of East Windsor, 
Ct., but could not state particulars in regard to his blood. 
Mr. S. purchased him in Granville, Mass., where he 
had been kept several years. As the stock which he 
had begotten while at that place, grew up and were 
proved, their superiority for the dairy and other pur- 
poses became so obvious, that one of his former owners 
was induced to re-purchase him, and he was therefore, 
though then at an advanced age, taken back to Gran- 
ville, where the farmers gladly availed themselves of 
his services for several years. 

Shortly after our interview with Mr. Saroeant we 
wrote to H. Watson, Esq., for additional facts in re- 
gard to the animal which had been the cause of so 
much improvement, and from his reply we make the 
following extracts. 

« You ask a history, &c., of the bull bred by me, that 
for a time was in the hands of Mr. Horatio Sargeant. 
The pedigree of that animal is as follows. Red Comet, 
(1591,) dark red, calved 26th June, 1827; got by Wye 
Comet, dam Flora, bred by me, by imported bull Hol- 
derness, alias Fortunatus; g. d.. Belle bred by me, by 
Young Denton, (963;)^gr. g. d.. Crowfoot, a native red 
cow. 

'<! sold this bull to Ward Woodbridge, Esq., and he 
let him one year to Gen. Parsons, of Granville, Mass., 
and the next year sold him to Gen. Parsons, who kept 
him for three or four years, and sold him to Horatio 
Sargeant, of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Sargeant kept 
him three or four years, when Gen. Parsons bought 
him back, and kept him one or two years. He then 
sold him, and he went to Woodstock, in this state, 
where, I believe, he died. After being used two years 
while at Woodstock, his owner came to see me and 
ascertain his pedigree. The bull was then twelve 
years old, and had been put that year to over 100 cows, 
at $3 each. The stock of his getting, while at Gran- 
ville, all turned out fine cows for milk and excellent 
steers for the yoke and shambles, and that was what 
induced Gen. Parsons to get him back. Whild at 
Springfield he got more gocxl milkers and fine steers 
than mixy bull that ever stood in that vicinity. I have 
seen a great manv animals of his get, and they were 
uniformly superior. He was unquestionably used to 
more native and cross-bred cows than any bull ever 
kept in New -England. His descendants from such 
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cows were better than those of his aire, Wye Comet. 
Abel Cbapin, £8q.> bred and fed three or foar very large 
and fine steers of his get. One in particular, though 
not as large as two others he hail, was sold to Mr. Sar 
GEANT, and slaughtered in Springfield before he was 
six years old. 

His live weight was, 2,627 lbs. 

Dead weight, quarters;, hide and tallow, . 2,023 " 

Loss, 604 " 

Or about 23 per cent. I did consider this steer the best 
animal of the kind I ever saw, and the nearest in every 
point to perfection.'* 

From the pedigree of Red Comet, as given by 
Mr. Watson, it appears that he was one-half of the 
blood of Wye Comet, one- fourth of the blood of For- 
tunatus or Holderness, one-eighth of the blood of 
Benton, (Young Denton of the Herd-Book,) and one- 
eighth common or << native ' blood. From what we 
have seen of the stock of thi bull, and from all the in- 
formation received, we have reason to believe that he 
was an animal of uncommon useftilness, and that the above 
account does him and his stock no more than simple 
Justice. 

Our readers will now, perhaps, be able to onderstand 
why we have placed the extract firom Sebright as a 
text at the head of this article. The design is to enforce 
the idea therein contained, that male animals of gooil 
promise should be fiiiirly tried and the character of 
their produce ascertained, before they are either ex- 
tensively used or rejected. Could this be done, it 
would prevent great losses from the use of poor stock- 
getters, and might in many cases be the means of sav- 
ing and making generally useful, animals whose good 
qualities might not otherwise be known. 



SOWINQ> WHEAT. 



Ma. TucEEK^Few persons are aware how very 
much the yield of the wheat crop depends upon the 
manner upon which the seed is deposited in the soil. 
I risk nothing in saying that fully one-third could be 
added with certainty to every farmer's crop by due at- 
tention to this point. The proper depth at which seeds 
should be deposited in the soil, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the most eminent agriculturists and scientific 
men of Europe, and its vast importance acknowledgeil 
by them. 

Baron Yoght, of Flotbeck, near Hamburg, has most 
ably discussed this subject in the Britidi Farmer's 
Magazine, vol. 4; and Mr. Patrick Sheriff, of Mungo's 
Wells, near Haddington, in Scotland, has written in 
the early numbers of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, some articles so practically convincing and so 
much to the point, that I think you could not do your 
readers a greater fiivor or service than to give them 
to them entire, if the work I allude so is within your 
reach. If seeds be placed by accident or design at 
such a depth in the earth, as to be out of the influence 
of the air, and though they may be surrounded by the 
requisite degrees of heat and moisture, they will never- 
theless remain dormant. 

We have many instances of the truth of this in every 
day practice, and of the imperishable properties of 
some kinils of seeds when excluded from the influence 
of the air. If seeds are dropped on the surface of the 
ground, they will remain uninjured and unaltered so 
long as the air is perfectly dry ; but in moist air ger- 
mination commences, and the point of the root will 
quickly protrude and find its way into the soil. This is 
the ordinary process of nature; but experience has 
taught us, that though nature distributes grain and other 
seeds generally on the surfkce of the spot where pro- 
duced, yet there is a proper depth at which all seeds 
should be deposited, and which is specially suitable. 
This depth is obviously that which, while it yields 
the necesFary degrees of heat, moisture, and darkness, 
is yet within the requisite influence of the air. The 
drilling system is approved, not only from its equal 



distribution of the seed, ' but because by it, seeds Ja« 
also laid in at an equal depth; this last circumitaiioe i» 
regarded as one of the principal advantages of the ma- 
chine. Now, Baron Yoght has endeavored to show 
that seeds may be deposited too deep even by the drill, 
and in all cases when seed is sown before harrowing, 
much of it will be laid deeper than it should be, and 
consequently lost. Of this there can be no doubt. 
Every one acquainted with sowing most allow that seed 
may be buried too deep; and every body aeqwainted 
with the structure of culmiferons plants and their nan* 
ner of growth, must be convinced that if seeds are jnat 
covered so as to be suflleiently shaded from the ■!»>■ 
rays, it is enough. Mr. Sheriff clearly proves, that all 
seeds with what he calls << coronal roots," no msctter aC 
what depth the seed is deposited and germiaatee, that 
so soon as it reaches within one-half an inch of tbm 
surface of the earth it will then put forth its eoroaal 
roots, and from them make a new start.. There is no 
Ihct connected with agriculture more easy of proof than 
this; any farmer may take a flower-pot filled with 
earth, and in it deposit three or fonr grauM of wheat at 
different depths, from an inch downwards, and satisfy 
himselfof this ftct, as well as the weakly and sickly 
state of all that are sowed below the depth of one inefa, 
as compared with the one sown at that, the pioper 
depth. 

Explanatory of these assertions, Baron Yo^ht has 
appended to his paper figures of five different kinds of 
grain in five different states of growth, caosed by the 
different depths at which they had been deposited in 
the earth. I annex two of these, as sufllcient to illus- 
trate my subject. 




Fig. 67. 

The dotted line is the snrfkce of the ground; a, rep- 
resents a healthy plant of wheat from a seed laid in at 
the proper depth, viz., one inch beneath the snrfoce; h^ 
shows the growth of a plant from a seed which hasbsoi 
laid in two days. This last, it will be observed, vege- 
tated, although two or three inches under the surface, 
threw out its seminal or first roots, and sent up its first 
shoot bearing two leaves into the air; but as the first 
branch of the culm rises therewith, and remains near 
the surface; it also throws out roots, and entirely super- 
sedes those that were' first produced from the grain. 

To every practical and observant former it mnst be 
evident that this unnecessary waste of vegetable power 
must be both hurtful and unnatural ; besides, the young 
plant must be more liable to accidents from the changes 
of the weather, slugs, and insects, during the ascent of 
the first shoot, and before the principal root is formed, 
than if started from its natural position at once- 

To guard against over-deep sowing, or burying the 
seed altogether so as not to germinate at all, it is evi- 
dent that no seed should be sown until the ground is 
Jtrst harrowed, and made level, and when sown, a light 
harrow passed over the field, will cover the seed sdfi- 
ciently to insure a safe and good crop. Of these facts ex- 
perience had long since convinced me, but if any doubt 
had remained in my mind about it, the crop of wheat 
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grown by Mr. Wm. L. Thompson, within a few miles 
of this city the past seftson, would have entirely re- 
moved them. He had a 20 acre field of com, which he 
had cut up and taken away. Finding the groond very 
mellow, he thought he would try the experiment of 
sowing his wheat on it, two bushels to the acre, without 
plowing, and merely harrow it in, which he did. His 
bands, and all his neighbors tried to dissuade him from 
ity saying it was a waste of so much seed and labor, but 
much to their astonishment, in the spring, there was no 
'so luxuriant crop as this in the neighborhood; and I 
have Mr. Thompson's assurance, that he delivered to 
the mill, of good merchantable wheat, a little over 25 
bushels to the acre, being 6 bushels to the acre more 
than he had ever grown off his land before. So satis, 
lied is he with the result, that he is determined never 
to sow his wheat again until he has first harrowed and 
leveled his laud, so as to preclude the possibility of too 
deeply burying any portion of the seed, which is inevi- 
table if sown on plowed and unharrowed land, or which 
is still worse, if sown and plowed in as is often the 
case. 

If these remarks will only draw the attention of wheat 
growers to this subject, I am satisfied that a little re- 
flection anil observation will convince them^ that by 
properly preparing their land to receive the seed, and 
depositing it at a proper depth in the soil, the wheat 
crop of the United States may be increased fully one- 
thirid, without any additional labor or expense. 

A Faamxji. 

Louisville, Kentucky, 1846 



AaBIOULTUBB AS AH OOOUFATION. 



L. TvcxBR, Esq. — ^I have no apologies to offer for 
asking a place in your very valuable journal for a few 
thoughts upon several subjects connected with agri- 
culture. It is enough that you have requested me to do 
so, and that, after a delay which may have led you to 
conclude I had no intention of complying with your re- 
quest, I have found time to commence what I design 
as a series of communications, which, should they prove 
interesting to a portion of your numerous readers, I 
shall be happy to forward, as time and circumstances 
may allow. I do not intend to write to please my own 
fancy { nor merely to amuse those who may read, but 
if possible to benefit. If I can aid the wavering in the 
choice of an honorable business, or encourage the la- 
borer in his toils, or give any valuable hinU to the 
inexperienced, I shall feel richly remunerated for my 
efforU. The first subject which I wish to present, is 
the choice of an employment. 

A sentiment has prevailed, and I fear yet prevails to 
an alarming extent, that the practical former occupies 
a place in society a grade lower than the professional 
man, the merchant, or than many other laborers. Many 
of our youth have imbibed this sentiment, and have 
been encouraged in it by the fond but injudicious pa- 
rent. Thus, not a few who might otherwise have been 
useful members of society, have been thrown upon the 
world, mere pests to the community. I have certainly 
no antipathies to the learned professions, the mercantile 
business, or mechanical employments. These are all 
necessary and important; but I insist that agriculture is 
neither less important, or less honorable, or less useful. 

The difllculty is not so much in the several kinde of 
business, as in the fact, that an undue proportion of our 
fellow citizens are engaged in the former, to the neg- 
lect of the latter; and more than all, that the sentiment 
which I have suggested, prevents multitudes from en- 
gaging in either. 

From my own observation, in a life of more than 45 
years, and looking back and following the history of 
my early associates, and from a somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with the world, I am fully of the opinion 
that that sentiment is one of the most fruitful sources of 
idleness and crime, of any that can be named. And yet, 
what multitudes of young men and guardians act, or 
ieem to act, under its influence. 

I knew a man in my early boyhood, who has a prO' 



fetsion, but very little else, (except a numerous £unily) 
who was often heard to say, that hit sons should never 
be farmers, let what would come. Those sons are now 
vagabonds, except one, who has already come to an 
imtimely end. His daughters married gentlemen, and 
are both living in abject poverty. This is only one among 
the multitude of cases which might be mentioned. 
Still men will pursue the same path. 

I know a farmer with two sons — smart, active lads, 
eqjoying good health, who. not long since, rented his 
farm; that he and his boys might live easier. I was 
inclined to say to that lather, take care, sir, that you 
train not those fine young fellows to iiUeness, dissipa- 
tion, and vice. 

God made man an agriculturist, and while in a state 
of innocence, his first business was to till the ground. 
And in every age of the world, some of the greatest and 
the best of men have been farmers. Job and Abraham 
were farmers; Washington and Jackson were formers 
^-as also a multitude of worthy names and noble spirits, 
who, like them, have blessed the world with examples 
of greatness and honorable deeds. And I rcjjoice to 
know that many in our own time, of highly cultiva^ 
ted intellect, and enlarged views, and worldly mpe- 
tence, are proud to be ranked among practical formers. 

Far better had it been for the world had the number 
been tenfold greater. Far better were it for the pre- 
sent generation, if in the choice of an employment, pa- 
rents and their sons would view the subject as these 
have done; and let those sons be directed in their 
choice to the same wise results. Thus, much of the 
idleness and crime which are exerting such a fearfiil 
influence upon us, would never have existed. Many 
of the temptatione to vice would have been avoided. 

I know a fother, engaged in a profession, who has an 
only son, for whose interest he has ever felt the deepest 
solicitude. When that son was 16, like many lads of 
his age, he manifested a strong desire to engage as a 
clerk in a store. The fother felt that agriculture was 
an equally honorable business — much safer, and more 
free from temptation; yet he did not wish absolutely 
to compel to a course averse to his own choice. He 
therefore engaged a place for him with a merchant of his 
acquaintance to be occupied in a few months, on condition 
that the son should still persist in his determination. He< 
then took the son alone, and informed him that he had 
procured such place; at the same time pointing out in a 
kind manner, die advantages and disadvantages of the 
mercantile business, and of agriculture. He told him 
that he was now of an age that he must choose for him- 
self. That whichever way he should now decide, he 
would be aided as much as practicable — ^that that de* 
cision must be final — ^that he might reflect upon the 
subject one week, and then let his decision be known. 

At the close of the week, he decided *^ to be a for- 
mer," to the joy of his father. From that day onward, 
he has pursued steadily his course^is now pleasantly 
situated upon a comfortable farm, and is proud, at home 
and abroad, to be known as a farmer. 

Would it not be wise for many a fother and son, to 
imitate this example? R. A. A. 

Galway, Saratoga Co., 1846. 



FOOT ROT or 8KBBP. 



Some interesting foets relative to this formidable and 
contagious disease have been communicated to us by 
HcMPHRET HowLAND, EsQ., of Cayuga county, whose 
long and extensive experience in the management of 
sheep entitles his opinions to great weight. He has 
applied a remedy which, if not totally eradicating the 
disease, certainly promises to reduce it exceedingly. 
This remedy is now in use for the second season, during 
which time, the rot has diminished from thirty per cent, 
to one per cent., in a very extensive flock, or only one 
sheep Is now lame where thirty were formerly. Other 
flocks in the neighborhood, to which the remedy has 
not been applied, are as badly affected as ever. 

The remedy consists in mixing flour sulphur with 
the salt given to the sheep, in a proportion Just suffl- 
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cient to discolor slightly the salt, or about one-twentieth 
part. They are regularly and constantly fed with this 
mixture the season through. 

The disease being considered as allied to the itch, 
the sulphur mixed with oil was also applied to the backs 
of the sheep immediately after shearing, and whatever 
effect this mixture may have had upon the rot, the 
grease waa found to have increased the weight of wool 
about a quarter to half a pound per head. The practice 
of applying oily substances externally to sheep, and the 
beneficial results, have been elsewhere known, and this 
experiment further establishes the advantage. 

The cost of these materials for large flocks, may be 
lessened by purchasing in quantity in New -York city. 
Flour sulphur is often retailed at twelve and a half cents 
per pound; in New- York it costs three dollars per hun- 
dred, and fifty cents additional, as freight, brings it to 
only three and a half cents per pound. Lard and lamp 
oil are costly as external applications; but train oil, or 
oil of the true whale, is only about 32 cents per gal- 
lon in New-York, if bought by the barrel, or $10 per 
barrel; this would be enough for 2000 head of sheep, or 
half a cent per head; — the sulphur mixed, and the labor 
of application would be about 2 cents per head. 
^ It is of great importance not to draw hasty conclu- 
^ aions; but. the above remedy, it is believed, if not 
totally removing the rot, which longer trial may accom* 
plish, will certainly be of the highest benefit in lessen- 
ing its formidable nature. 



THE STRAWBERRY. 



Ma. Tucker— I am pleased with your strong com- 
mon sense notice of my letter on the character of the 
strawberry plant, though like many others, your mind 
is still unsettled on the subject. My mind is relieved 
from all anxiety on tlie subject, for when the attention 
of such men as Profepsor Kirtland, Bulst, Wilder, and 
Jackson, have been drawn to it, and their doubts re- 
moved, even the most skeptical of our scientific Euro- 
pean gardeners and botanists must deem the subject 
worthy their notice. For 26 years I have endeavored 
.to draw the attention of the latter to it in vain. I was 
listened to with patience till candor compelled me to 
admit that my attention was first drawn to the subject 
by the opinion of an ignorant market woman. From 
that moment I was compelled to be silent. But the day 
is as near at hand as the millerite day of judgment, when 
these learned and scientific men will be compelled to 
admit that the old woman was a better botanist than 
LtinnsBus, so far as the character of the strawberry plant 
is concerned. With our ignorant market gardeners, I 
hail no difficulty in making converts. They knew Mrs. 
Abigust could raise larger and finer fruit than they did 
on the same space of ground, and five times the quanti- 
ty. To be certain of having the same kinds, they even 
stole her plants. But in a single year, they became 
barren also. I pointed out to them' the difference be- 
tween the staminate and pistillate blossoms, and they 
saw that the former did not bear a single fruit, (for the 
staminates we cultivated at that period were entirely 
barren,) whilst the former produced a perfect berry to 
each blossom. They required no other evidence, not 
being botanists, and soon compelled Mrs. A. to quit the 
business. 

The subject has been for two years before a commit- 
tee of botanists and market -gardeners, appointed by our 
Horticultural Society, and their report will soon be 
made. It is also before the Horticultural Society of 
Boston, and we iihall soon know their opinion on the 
subject; and their attention will be especially directed 
to the justly celebrated seedling of Mr. Hovcy, and its 
character will be settled. 

1 cannot be surprised at the doubts of others, when 
Mr. Hovey is entirely ignorant of the character of his 
own seedling, after cultivating it extensively for 12 
years, and his attention having been drawn to the sub- 
ject some years since. You say truly, my reply to Mr. 
Downing '< does not demolish, but overleaps his asser- 
tion*" With my friend Downing, I have less patience 



than with others; for flrom bit just celebrity it a horti* 
cnlturiM, I expect him not to be nearly , but exactly 
right* When he has for a single season, ilerotad u§ 
much attention to (bis plant as I have done esfsh year 
for 20 years, he will freely sustain ny Tiews. Tea 
acres of Hovey's seedling, if entirely sepanUed from all 
others, will not in ten years prodaee a ftdl-sised, per* 
feet fruit. For fifteen years we evltivated the Hudson 
only, and for that period I kept a bed of them separa- 
ted from all others, to make new plantations from, ami 
during that period they dfd not piodoee a Bing le fruit. 

*^ Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed.'* 

And even our Enropean gardeners admit tbet the 
principles I contend for are true in this elimatet but 
still contend that in Europe, all species and Yarietiee 
are perfect in both organs, and uniform bearers, and no 
difference in the size and appearance of the hlo&aom^ 
which they now admit to exist with as. But they oon- 
tend that our plants, if returned to Europe, would re- 
cover from their defective organication, end become 
perfect in both organs. I marvel if the change woold 
take place as sud£nly as it dote with ««. Fifteen years 
since, I imported eight or ten varietiee of strawberry 
plants from England, and they blossomed within two 
weeks after their arrival, and wonderfiil to tell, aU hot 
one variety were defective in the female organs, and 
after 2 or 3 years' trial, were deemed of no value ex- 
cept to impregnate the pistillate variety, wbteh I still 
have, and which I feel bound in truth to say, has re« 
tained her purity and chastity of obmeter^ and woolil 
never bear fruit if left unmolested. 

In two things we can beat the mighty East. In the 
abundance of our strawberries, and In the enltivatioo of 
the Cactus. The Night-blooming Cereus is with me 
now in its glory. I have had more or less blossoms on 
several plants in tubs ami pots, for the last two weeks* 
On one plant I had 69 buds and blossoms, ami 38 of 
them in full bloom on Saturday evening laat, besides 
numerous blossoms on other plants. 

Cincinnati, June 17, 1846. N. Lomowojkth. 



TSB QtnBEIf BBB. 



Mr. Editos — Dr. Bevan, ami other celebrated wri- 
ters on the nature and habits of bees, say, that second 
and third swarms have very often two or more queens 
when they leave the old hive, and before tbey com* 
mence operations in their new habitation, there will in* 
variably be a battle, which lasts till all but one are 
killed; but that an insfeanee never yet occurred where 
all were destroyed, even if in their pitched battle both 
were placed in such a position that both would receive 
a death wound at the same time, aatm^ or instinct 
would teach them to desist, and avoid a close onset for 
the purpose of preserving one alive. 

A few days since something very singular occurred 
with my own bees, which goes to disprove this asser- 
tion. On the 15th of June, at 1 o'olodk P. M.,a second 
swarm came out of one of my hives. I soon had them 
hived and placed upon the stand close by the old hive. 
In the afternoon they were very quiet, and none left the 
hive for forage. The following day being Terj warm 
and close, they kept musually quiet, and I soon per- 
ceived that there vras something wrong. At 11 o'clock 
A. M., they all rushed oat of the hive with great noise 
and confusion, and I expected they would soon leave 
for the woods, but contrary to my expectations, they 
all returned again to the old hive. I soon, however, 
discovered the cause of this strange movement. On the 
bottom -board I found two dead queens, and in aU pro- 
bability, the only two that were with the young swarm. 
In their contest for the mastery, they probably both in- 
flicted at the same moment a death wound, and as soon 
as the bees discovered their loss, they again returned 
to their old habitation. I could discover no trace of 
combs in the new hive, and hence I have reason to be- 
lieve that the bees were almost twenty-four hours silent 
spectators of the furious and deadly contest. 

C^awissa, Pa,, June 1846. Wuuam J. £t£». 
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The well eitecuted and life-like eogniving wbfeh iie- 
companiet this number of the Cultivator, represents a 
pair of three years old steers, bred and reared by James 
8. Wads WORTH, Esq. of Oeneseo, to which one of the 
premiums was awarded at the show of the New- York 
State Agricultural Society, at Utiea. One of them, we 
were fnformed> was a fall-blood Durham, ami the other 
three-fourihs of that breed. They were rery fine steers, 
exceeding; hi size and symmetry any other we bare 
ever seen of theSr are. Their uncommon growth and 
tendency to fiitten, induced their owner to di&pose of 
them for beef at an earfy agre ; they were, therefore, with 
feven other cattle, transported via railroad, and sold at 
Boston, in February last. As the lot passed through 
this city, we had an opportunity of seeing them, and 
have no hesitation in declaring that we have never seen 
them equalled by any similar number. The live weight, 
(we never learned the dead weight,) of the subjects of 
our plate, was 3,965 pounds. The lot consisted of ten 
head, one of which, a remarkably fat ox of six years 
old, was slaughtered in this city weighing, dressed, 
2,061 pounds. There was one cow, (a full blood Dur- 
ham,} in the lot, and four of them, including the steers 
whose portraits are here given, were under four years 
Old, yet the aggregate live weight of the tea, was 
14,295 pounds. 

Mr. Wadswobtb and hts brother, have been frequent 
ttid successful competitors for premhiras on stock, par- 
ticularly working oxen, at the shows at the State So- 
ciety. Many of our readers will recollect a splendid 
team of ten yoke of oxen which they exhibited at 
Poughkeepsie~-4hree yoke of which obtained the first 

eremium offered on that number. Their display at the 
^tica show was still more attractive. Besides several 
yoke of steers, they presented a train of ten yoke of 
working oxen of the finest appearance, which received 
the first premium offered for that number from any one 
town. A very superior pair of fonr-year.olds from this 
noble team, received the second premium offered for the 
best single yoke of working oxen. 

The vast domain of Mr. wadswobth and his fhmily 
connexion, in the county of Genesee, is devoted large- 
ly to {prazing. Mr. W.'s home fkrm consists of thirteen 
hundred acres, of which he umally mows about six 
liundred acres, and obtains an average yield of two tons 
of hay per acre. He kept on this flarm last winter 260 
head of cattle, and he usually summers {torn 400 to 500. 
They are mostly steers, bought of the tenants on other 
"portions of the estate. After having been allowed to 
run fbr a season on the rich pastures of the C^enesee 
fiats, they are sold off to drovers. 

It Is proper to say that Mr. WADSWonTR, besides 
being a S])irited competitor for premiums, is a most 
liberal supporter of agricultural societies, and an ear- 
nest patron of agricultural improvement generally. 
He for two years occupied the post of presiding offtcer 
of the IVew-Tork State Ag. Society, whose sdOairs he 
managed with an efRciency and judicious care alike 
creditable to himself and beneficial to the association. 



TBB FARMER^S BAHK. 



I4. Tucker, Esq.— Why may not every farmer be 
his own banker? 

Every farmer may effectually be his own banker if 
he chooses } he has the right, he has the power, he has 
the means at his own command, and by the exercise of 
this right, this power, and these means, he can be bene- 
fitted hr more than by any investment of capital in the 
general banks now in use. 

The bank I allude to is the Farmer's Bank of Manure, 
the location in his own barn-yard. This is a bank that 
can never fail, can never be insolvent. He sul:rjeets 
himself to no protests, he lives in no fear of a suspen- 
ftion of payment, he needs no bolts, l>ars or locks to se- 
cure him from the midnight robber, there is no cashier 
to tell him when he presents himself to this bank fbr 



means to carry on his farming operations that a discount 
is required to grant him a favor^ or to tell him his en- 
dorser is not good or sufficient. He is not confined to 
a limited number of days, with a liitU grace beyond it; 
and when he draws his check he has no fear of be« 
ing told by Mr. President, Mr. Cashier, or Mr. Teller, 
that there is not any fands placed to his credit. 

Then let every &rmer, if he has not done so already, 
securely arrange his barn-yard in such a manner that 
none of the deposites can be squandered until he re- 
moves them himself. 

If the farmer owns ttock in this bank be suffers no per- 
plexity or anxiety of mind that be may not have a semi- 
annual or annual dividend declared of less than the law- 
ful interest of bis money, but he can rest assured that his 
dividend will be the real substantials of life to his 
pocket and ftmily, viz., pork, beei; butter, cheese, 
money, &c. There are many of the common banks 
that have the words « Farmer's Bank of" prefixed to 
the place where they belong, apparently to induce the 
farmer to believe that they are for his own especial 
benefit. Beware of them ! Do not be drawn into their 
snare. There is a class of men and business which these 
banks may perhaps benefit i but the Eaurmers, who may 
be justly styled the comer stone of our republic, they 
can never benefit as will their own bank, the Farmer^i 
Bank of Manure* A. H. Ralleck. 

Wetimoreland, iV*. F. 



AaSIOULTUBB OF OTSBOO OOUNTT, V. T. 



Mn. TuGXEB-^I have been sojourning awhile in Ot- 
sego county, and I thought perhaps I might extract 
something from my notes that would be interesting to 
your readen. 

Otsego is rather elevated, containing the head waters 
of the Susquehannah ; hilly, but not mountainous, most 
of the hills being susceptible of cultivation to their 
summits. The principal articles sent to market are but- 
ter, cheese, wool, pork, fat cattle and sheep, oats, bar- 
ley, and hops; and by the way, this last article is all 
the rage in some parts of the county just now. But on 
the whole, the wool-growing and dairying businesi 
take the lead; and say what you please of Old England 
or Duichlan<Lf I never ate better butter or cheese thaa 
at some of the tables in Otsego. 

The forming here ie somewhat peculiar; the arable 
land is divided into meadow and pasture; the meadowl 
receive the manure, and in them a rotation of crops it 
pursued, and frequently four or five different kinds of 
grain, besides grass, are to be seen in the same field. 
When the pastures are supposed to be " rich enough,'* 
they are plowed, and a crop or two of grain taken, and 
then seeded again to grass. 

The attention of the traveller is often attracted to the 
nnmeroos little mills for sawing wood — propelled by 
water power, and placed on almost every rivulet; they 
are used for a few days in the spring when the snows 
are melting and the streams high. The trunks of 
trees are hauled to the mill, and a man will saw from 
eight to ten cords in a day, ** stove length," and thus 
save many "hard kaeeka." 

The diversified face of the eotmtry gives many bean* 
tiful sites for cottages, and in some instances nature has 
been aided by art, but in the minority of cases you will 
find nothing to relieve the monotony of that eternal 
row of maple trees, straight as a Lancaster rifle, and 
ihe trees just so many inches apart. Now I have 
nothing against maple trees ** in the abstract,'' only let 
them be more Downingizedt that Is, have more of a 
come-by-chance arrangement. Bambleb. 

BuittrnuitB, 1846. 



Heavy Cbops. — ^In the fbnrth report of the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner of Massachusetts, instances are given 
where 105, 110, 113, 115, and 117 bushels of com have 
been harvested fh>m one acre; and 400, 484, and 518 
bushels of potatoes. 
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SIT00B88FUL FABMOra 



For judicioasand economical management, few hims 
that we have ever visited will compare with that of A. 
Van Berqen, Esq., situated about three miles from 
Coxaacltie landintf . It consists of 700 acres, lying most- 
ly in a body, about 500 acres being cleared, and the re- 
mainder wood-land. The nett proceeds from sales for 
the last ten years, have been from $2000 to $6000 
yearly. 

The STAPLE PHODUCT ii hay. About 300 acres are 
this year in mowing. The average yield it from a ton 
to a ton and a half per acre. The hay is pressed on the 
farm, and shipped to New- York. The price obtained 
per ton in that market, is from $10 to $16. 

The mowing -grounds are laid out in large lots, thus 
obviating the expense and trouble of many inland 
fences. There are 212 acres in one field. One side of 
this field, embracing twenty to thirty acres, having the 
benefit of the wash from the highway, has been in grass 
for forty successive years, and has yielded annually 
from one and a half to two tons per acre. But the 
usual course is to break up the meadows once in four or 
five years, take a crop of corn and a crop of oats, and 
then seed down again with timothy and red-top. Top- 
dressings of manure are sometimes given, in connexion 
with which the sward is scarified, some grass- seed 
sown if required, and the surface made smooth with the 
roller. 

The mode practised by Mr. V. B. In making hay is 
deserving note. The grass is never cut while wet with 
dew or rain ; thus, from its dryness, it does not pack in 
the swath, but is so light that it admits the air, and 
dries rapidly without being spread. From the swath 
the hay is put into small grass-cocks. This is done 
very expeditiously with large wooden forks— one man 
being able to accomplish more in this manner than 
three or four conld with rakes. The next day the 
cocks are turned over for the moisture of the bottoms 
to dry off, which in good hay- weather is all that is done 
before taking the hay to the barn. But if there is a 
prospect of rain, the cocks are careftilly doubled and 
and trimmed. After the bulk of the hay — ^that is, what 
was put in cock — has been carried off, the scatterings 
are collected with a spring-tooth horse-rake, an imple- 
ment which answers admirably for this purpose, as well 
as for another, of which we shall speak presently. 

This mode of making hay we think a very cheap one, 
and it seems to answer well in this case. It should be 
remarked, however, that as Mr. Van Beroen sells his 
hay, a considerable object is to obtain the greatest 
weight with the least expense; most of the grass, there- 
fore, is not cut till it has reached such a state of ripe- 
ness that the curing is effected with much less labor 
than it could be at an earlier stage. 

Land Under Cultivation. — ^Mr. Van Beroen 
has this year about 100 acres under the plow, viz : 32 
acres in com and beans, (in alternate rows,) 40 in fal- 
low, with beans in rows ten feet apart, 8 in potatoes, 10 
in oats, and the remainder in buckwheat. 

The cultivation is admirably conducted ; the work is 
done in the most thorough manner, and with the least 
possible expenditure of cost. The soil, though of a 
character commonly called << strong," is not, on the 
whole, of a nature favorable to crops. A great portion 
of it is too flat, and it is mostly of a very tenaceous 
texture, with a cold, compact subsoil, which does not 
admit of the free descent of water. For these reasons 
erops are liable to suffer both from the excess and de- 
ficiency of water. If there is much rain, the soil is 
made into mud, and from being thus run together, it 
bakes so hard when dry that the plants cannot extend 
their roots. 

W% mention these disadvantageous circumstances, as 
they serve to show in a more striking manner, the su- 
perior skill and judgment used in cultivation. Against 
obstacles which really would have induced many for- 
mers to relinquish the idea of obtaining profitable crops. 
Mr. Van Bergen has persevered, and has received for 
hit well-direeted laboci an aboadaiit <<recoapeiiM of re- 



ward." Sixty bushels of com per acre, and from forty 
to sixty bushels of oats, have not unfrequently been ta- 
ken from such land as we have described. 

That these crops have been obtained at small compa- 
rative cost, will be inferred from the fact that three 
men, under the direction of Mr. Van Beroen, have 
done all the hand labor on the farm, from the opening 
of spring to the 1st of June. The secret of accom- 
plishing so much with so few hands, lies in the per- 
formance of much the greatest portion of the work by 
im proved implements drawn by horses. We cannot givft 
at this time a particular description of these implements 
and the manner in which they are used, but hope to 
obtain cuts before long, of some which we consider 
particularly valuable. It may be observed, however, 
that in cultivating the crops above-mentioned, Mr. V. 
B. uses no leas than three kinds of plows, three kind* 
of cultivators, and a harrow besides a spring-tooth hofte- 
rake, which is made, in some instances, to do the work 
of a harrow in an improved style. 

In plowing, as well as in all the after-cultore, parti- 
cular regard is paid to adapting the work to the nature 
and tendencies of the soil. The first object is to obvi- 
ate the difficulties arising from the water remaining too 
long on, or near the sur&ce. For this purpose the 
land is laid partly in beds with open channels so dis- 
posed as to &cilitate as much as possible the discharge 
of the water. The land is next thoroughly aubeoiled 
to the depth of fifteen to seventeen inchee. In the 
course of culture, particular attention is paid to keeping 
the soil open, which is eflfected by the use of tools 
which penetrate and loosen to a considerable depth. 
The thirty acres of com and beans which we have men- 
tioned, were managed from first to last, entirely with- 
out the hand-hoe, and yet we have never seen an exam- 
ple of more clean and perfect cultivation than the field 
presents, Mr. Van Beroen assures us that a man and 
a boy will readily tend forty acres of com, on his sys- 
tem, in a season, and that too in the most thorough 
manner — ^not ran over so as to have the ground full of 
« unclean things,*' as we have too often witnessed on 
the com-lands of the west. 

The bean crop of which we have spoken, was planted 
with Lewis' Seed-Planter, an implement with which Mr. 
Van Beroen is much pleased. It is drawn by a horse, 
and does the work with great precision and dispatch. 
Mr. V. B. intends to use it hereafter for planting com. 

Mr. Van Bergen's fiillows are managed on the tme 
plan. The object is to clean the land, and this is done 
most completely. The land is alternately worked with 
cultivators, or '< gang-plows," paring cultivators, and 
the spring-tooth horse-rake. The cultivators or gang- 
plows leave the ground in small ridges, a foot apart; 
the parers, which are narrow plates of steel of lengths 
varying from one foot to three feet, are made to shave 
the surface, which levels the ridges and cuts clean all 
vegetation; the horse-rake, which is made of extra- 
sized wire to fit it for this purpose, follows alter, rakes 
the ground smooth, collects weeds or grass where there 
is any, and leaves the ground in the most beautiful con- 
dition. These different operations are repeated in the 
course of the season at various intervals, as may be 
necessary to keep the soil clean and light. The last 
operation before sowing winter grain, is to put the land 
in the small ridges, (as described before) by the gang- 
plows; on these ridges the grain is sown, and is then 
harrowed in with the horse-rake, which running length 
wise the ridges, brings the grain in regular rows, a 
foot apart. 

The gang-plows and the largest sized cultivators, are 
drawn by two horses. Some of them work a breadth of 
nine feet at once, and a man and pair of horses will 
work over from fifteen to twenty acres of fallow land 
a day, with one of them. Mr. V. B. has lately made 
one still larger than those we have mentioned, which 
cuts a space of ten feet in width, and requires three 
horses to draw it. It is designed partly as a sca- 
rifier for grass-grounds, and partly to clean the foal 
growth from the follows; and is at the same time so 
contrived that differently shaped tools may be readily 
1 fitted to it, so that at option it is metamorphosed from 
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a acarifler to a mammoth cultivator, or set of gang-plows. 

It may be obserred in paseingy that Mr. Van Bk&- 
6SK makes considerable use of the subsoil plow in 
draining his grass lands. It answers in this ease a simi- 
lar purpose to the mole plow* The implement is passed 
through the sward in such places as would be likely to 
effect the most drainage> and a channel is thus made which 
not only takes the water from the surface of the land, but 
conducts it off to natural courses. The plow does not 
turn over the sward, but only raises it, so that the grass 
grows as well or better immediately over the channels 
as in other places. These spaces made by the subsoil 
plow remain open for two years, and are of great adran- 
tage. 

Iirju&T BT TRS WisK-WoRM. — ^Mr. Van Beroeh's 
crops have been greatly injured this year by the wire- 
worm. His wheat and com have been almost totally 
destroyed; his oats have been considerably cut off, and 
even his beans have not escaped; and judging from the 
numbers which on examination we found preying on 
their roots, their chance of affording a crop must be 
small indeed. Ho has not found any mode of counter- 
acting their ravages. 

Livestock.— Three pair of horses are kept by Mr. 
Van Bergen, which perform all the team-work on the 
&rm, as well as all other service required by horses. 
A yoke of oxen have formerly been kept, in addition to 
the horses, but this season their use has been discon- 
tinued. 

A small stock only is kept. The cows, ten in num- 
ber, are mostly Durhams, Ayrshires, and grades of these 
breeds. Several of the Durhams were imported. They 
are evidently of a milking &mily, and show excellent 
points for the dairy. The Ayrshires are very pretty 
stock— silky haired, clean skinned, small boned, with 
all the indications of first rate dairy-stock. Mr. V. B. 
formerly &tted calves for the New- York market. He 
usually sold them at from five to ten weeks old, and ob- 
tained for them an average price of $9 per head. He 
sold one year 160 calves fatted by himself. The busi- 
ness proved profitable for several years; but competi- 
tion after awhile, reduced the profits^ till it became no 
longer an object. 

CoNCLtTSioN. — Mr. Van Bskgen's fiuming must, on 
the whole, be considered eminently successful. Many, 
very many farmers, even with greatly superior advanta- 
ges of soil, do not obtain anything like as good crops 
on the average, or realize half as good profits on their 
capital invested in fitrming. What is the cause of this 
success? is the question obviously suggested. We an- 
swer, it is to be found in the &ct that « knowledge la 
POWKB." A MIND well balanced, well disciplined, and 
discriminating, here exerts its energies; and the effect 
is seen in the systematic plan on which the various ope- 
rations are based, and in the highly satisfactory pecu- 
niary returns'* which are the ultimate results. 



After having spent several hours in the examination 
of Mr. Van Behgen's £arm, we called for a short time 
at the residence of Mr. Reed, about a mile from 
Coxackie. We were unfortunate in not finding him at 
home, and therefore took but a hasty stroll about the 
premises; though we saw sufllcient to <ionvince us that 
the form was a good one, and that it was in many re- 
spects a beautiful place. The site commands a delight- 
ful view of the river, with fine prospect scenes on either 
side. The buildings are mostly new, well constructed, 
and well arranged. The garden, which we went through, 
is prettily laid out, and is a perfect model of neatness — 
not a single weed being found in any part of it. We 
noticed that there were quite extensive orchards, which 
appear to have been properly managed; and we were 
told that 2,200 bushels of winter apples had been sold 
from the £Eurm in a year. 



Soaking Cobn. — A successful farmer effects a saving 
of a third to one-half by soaking his corn fed to horses 
in water, in barrels placed in the cellar, where it can- 
not freeze. 



Mb. TucKSB-^Ypur columns are seldom devoted to 
the^ne aria, nevertheless I venture to send you a song, 
which may not be inappropriate to a comer in your ex- 
cellent paper. That the fiirmer has as good reason to 
sing as any other man, I suppose no one will deny, and 
if song-singing is admissible, perhaps this will be found 
as expressive and unexceptionable as any other, how- 
beit a te-totaller might think it smacked somewhat of 
hard cider. I believe the song is old, but I have never 
seen it in print. W« 

TBB HARVEST HOMB. 



Wben avtamn freely yields 
All her golden treasares. 
Then those who reap the fields, 
Partake of harrest pleasures. 
This, lads, is harvest nooie ; 

Those who labor daily, 
Well know 'tis sweet to come, 
And pass the evezuug gaily. 
Then let each heart be light. 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
Joy holds her coort to-oight, 
Care may come to-morrow. 

Now let the lab'rer wipe his brow, 

Rest and plenty wait him 
Bani, cellar, rick, and mow, 

Are fill'd to recreate him. 
Seythe, sickle, rake, and hoe, 

All are now soqpended, 
like trophies in a row. 

For future use intenaed. 
Then let each heart be light, &e. 

Now gay Pomona's store, 

Past exertion blesses. 
Rich streams oC nectar pour. 
Sparkling from her presses. 
Fall goblets streaming broad, 
Crown the fanner's labors, 
These real bliss afford, 
When shared by friendly neighbors. 
Then let each heart be light, 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
Joy holds her eoun to-night. 
Care may come to-morrow. 



MBETINO OF WOOL-aSOWEBS. 



We learn by the Lowell Courier^ that a meeting of 
wool-growers wa.« held in that city on the first of July; 
and by the following extract, it will be seen that an 
arrangement has been formed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the comparative value of different flocks of sheep 
for the production of wool, among the Saxon and Meri- 
no varieties. Important fiusts will no doubt be elicited 
by this arrangement, and we trust they will all be duly 
laid before the public. In regard to the flocks to which 
merit shall be awarded, it will be specially important 
and interesting to know, ftilly, the course which has 
been pursued in bringing them to a state of Excellence; 
and we hope to be informed how those flocks have 
been derived, and how, for several generations, they 
have been bred and managed. We desire this informa- 
tion as furnishing the proper data flrom which to deduct 
a correct ty$lem of breeding and management. 



At a meeting of wool-growers, holden at the oflice 
of the Middlesex Company, in Lowell, Mass., on the 
first day of July, 1846, representatives from the eight 
following states being present, viz., Massachusetts, 
New-Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New- York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. Samuel Lawrence, 
Esq., of Massachusetts, was called to the chair, and 6. 
Dana, of Ohio, appointed Secretary. After opening the 
meeting, an important and very interesting discussion 
took place on the relative properties of the Saxon and 
Merino sheep, and more especially of their fleeces, in 
which Mr. Brown, fof the firm of Perkins and Browo, 
of Akron, Ohio>) as advocate for the excellence of the 
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Saxoa breeds an I Mr. Jacob N. Blakeslge, of Connecti. 
cut, advocate for the Merino breed, larg^ely and most 
interestingly participated. These gentlemen, after va- 
rious, propositions with the aid and approbation of the 
meeting, came to and agreed upon the following man- 
ner of testing, and as far as could be done, settling the 
question of the relative value of theae two important 
breeds of sheep. 

Perkins & Brown, in the presence of Quj Walcott, 
of Summit county, Ohio, are to select forty lambs, 
which said Walcott is to see shorn, and is to certify 
that they were of the flock and bred by said Perkins & 
Brown, and that they were shorn at or about one year 
of age, and at the clip of 1847. The said Blakeslee is 
to select a like number from his flock, which are to be 
shorn at the same age, in presence of N. B. Smith, of 
Connecticut, at the clip of 1847, who is to make a like 
certificate as the one described — which certificates are 
to accompany the wool of the said lambs to the Middle- 
sex Company, and to be placed in the hands of Samuel 
Lawrence Esq., who is to be the umpire to decide 
npon the merits of the two lots; and it is understood 
that the wool is to be stapled and scoured, and the value 
of each fleece placed against it — and to give to the gen- 
tlemen competitors and the world, his decision and his 
views at large on the comparative excellence of the 
two kinds of sheep and their fleeces; and the wool- 
growers throughout the United States are respectfully 
and earnestly invited to participate in this competition, 
the results of which are deemed important to the wool 
interest, and to shear at the clip of 1847, a like number 
of lambs, (and if there be any variation fh>m one year 
in the age, have the certificate state that variation par- 
ticularly,) and to obtain the proper and well authentica- 
ted certificates, and send them with the clip to the 
above-named umpire, who will report upon the whole, 
and award the meed of honor to whom it may be due, 
and make the report public. The reader will under- 
stand that Perkins k Brown have a very choice flock of 
Saxons, and Mr. Blakeslee, a very choice flock of Me- 
rinos. 

It was unanimously voted that this report be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published in the 
Lowell Courier, and that the papers friendly to the 
wool interest throughout the country be requested to 
copy. SAMUEL LAWRENCE, Ch'n. 

Oeo&os Daka, 8«c*y. 



SHEEP AKD WOOXi. 



We have received a communication from Mr. Jacob 
N. Blakeslee, of Watertown, Ct., on the subject of 
sheep and wool, from which we make Che following ex- 
tracts. 

In reference to breeding sheep, Mr. B. makes an ob- 
servation, the truth of which we think all will admit, 
viz., that '* It is one thing to collect slAtib flock of sheep 
by selecting here and there one from the finest flocks in 
the whole country; and it is quite another and much 
more difilcult thing, to improve a flock by the art of 
breeding. In the former case, improvemeni is only 
transferred firom one to another; in the latter^ the real 
value of property is actually increased.'* 

Mr. B, thinks too many wool-growers in this country 
have run into extremes. He says — " after the intro- 
duction of Saxon sheep to this country, it seemed to be 
the great aim of the wool-growers to produce the 
Jineti wool, without regard to the weight of fleece or 
the constitution of the sheep. After awhile many saw 
their error. The next move was to see how great a 
fleece could be got, without regard to fineness and soft- 
ness. These are the two extremes ; let them be shunned, 
and let It be the endeavor of the wool-g^wer to com- 
bine as many valuable and essential qualities as possible 
in the same animal, or in the same flock of sheep* 

'<In selecting male animals for breeders, we should 
take great pains to procure those of pure blood and the 
most perfect forms. At least three out of four animals 
partake largely. In their outward coat and appearance. 



of the male parent. In breeding fine-wooled dieep^ 
this is an object of great importance, as their outward 
coat constitutes nine-tenths of their valae. 

«I have always bred from the beat buck I could imia» 
or flnd, but since I purchased the one in 1828, bred bj 
Daniel Bacon, [see Cultivator, Ibr 1844, p. 335,] I have 
not been able to flnd one not of my own breeding that 
suited me to use in my own flock. * • • I never 
sell any of my best ewes till they are advanced in 
years." 



AaBIOULTUBAL STAT1BTID8 OF HBW-TOBX. 



M&. TrrcKcn— The Jnne number of yoor most excel- 
lent Cultivator is now before me, and I cannot omit 
here to express the pleasure and satia&etion whidi I 
have derived from the perusal thereof. It is, and hm 
long been a matter of surprise to me, tlint a periodieal 
whose every page teems with matter of the greatest in« 
terest and usefulness to the ikrmer should not reeeive n 
large addition to its already extensive list of sobaeri- 
bers. 

I have taken up my pen now more particvlariy to eaU 
your attention, and that of your readers, to an article in 
the June numt>er, which will no doubt be extensively^ 
copied into other journals throughout this country not 
only, but also abroad, containing errors in some of ita 
details calculated to fire a wrong impression, an4 
which I think should be immediately coneeted. 

I refer to the agricultural statistics of this states fi»> 
nished to you by Mr. RandalL Statistics form the hap 
sis of all human calculations, and It is therefore of tiM 
greatest Importance that when given to the public they 
should be in all respects absolutely and positively cor- 
rect. 

So much of the article of Mr. R. as reforsto the popu- 
lation, number of horses, cattle, horses, sheep, swine^ 
and the produce and average yield per acre of wheat, 
is probably cortreot. But when be states the average 
yield per acre of 9pring croptt he dips into a veiy ex- 
tensive error, as he himself will peiceive by lefiorini^ 
carefully to the returns of the marshals. 

The census was taken the first day of July, 1845. 
The number of acres at that timi under coni, rye, oat% 
barley, buckwheat, peas, beans, flax, potatoes, and tnr- 
neps, was the number returned by the marshals, while 
the amount given of the produce of each of these aiti. 
cles was that of the previous year, 1844, and a oorfeot 
average yield per acre cannot tiiereby be made to 
appear. 

But let OS look at the dairying operations. Tlie 
marshals give us the number of cows that were milked 
in July, 1845, and the amount of butter and cheeae 
made during the year 1844. Of course tthe average 
yield per cow is incorrect. 

When the marshal of our town called upon me, I re- 
monstrated with him on the sul:!)ect, and the census of 
our town at least would have been taken in a proper 
manner had not the circular of the Hon. Secretary of 
State been issued. That profound paper directed the 
marshalfi to proceed precisely in the manner they did 
proceed, thus giving to the public a collection of agri- 
cultural statistics which are worthless. J. L. H. 

CattiUj Wyoming Co^f N> F. 

WHEAT AHD OHBSB—Air XHOIDBVT. 



I lately made a short journey in company with an in- 
telligent and experienced fiirmer, whose fine farm and 
heavy crops have long told the skill with which he 
managed his business, when the conversation turned 
upon the transmutation of wheat to chess. He men- 
tioned several strong cases to prove the change of one 
plant to the othei^— cases where clean seed had been 
sown on new land, and heavy crops of chess were the 
result. As is usual in such cases, unless I could assign 
a satisfuitory cause, though knowing nothing of the 
circumstances, the assumed and unsatis&ctory explana- 
tion by transmutation, was regarded by my friend as the 
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only true one. I mentioned the obserratlons I had 
made on chess — its small and hard seeds allowing it to 
be carried about in the stomachs of animals, binls, fcc, 
while the land was yet forests, and thus distributed ; its 
astonishing productiveness where it could flourish, as 
where wheat had been killed, and the chess remaining the 
mdisturbed occupant, yielding and scattering sometimes 
SOOO to 5000 seeds from a single grain, as I hail counted; 
and again when shaded by heavy wheat or grass, being 
two inches high with only a single grain, as I had also 
Observed. Collateral cases were named where supposed 
eTean land, or new land, had been plowed and produced 
M spontaneous crops, a dense growth of pig-weed, in 
one case, and fox -tail grass, in the other case. But this 
was not quite satis&ctory to my friend. I then stated 
that I had often examined what was called clean seed 
wheat, and found on a careful search, chess enough to 
Seed the ground for a tolerable chess crop. Being 
about to make a call on an excellent and skilful farmer, 
I determined to prove my position; and so, the first op- 
portunity, we examined some very fine seed wheat. It 
was pronounced by all parties aa remarkably clean. 
Having scarcely ever faileid in finding chess, I began 
the search, confident of gaining my point; but after a 
long and careful examinationj I utterly failed. Not a 
grain of chess eould be found. At last, turning to the 
owner of the seed J I inquired, "Don't you ever raise 
any chess?" — "KO^'Wasthe prompt and decided an- 
swer, << I have completely eradicated the weed from 
my &rm — I sow none but clean seed^ really so, not 
apparently; and where my wheat is winter-killed, no 
chess springs up in its place, stooling out on all sides 
for a heavy crop. Whatever others may experience, 
I find that chess will not grow unless It is first sown.^ 
The argument was finished. X. 



MR. OOLMAH'S ETTROFBAH AaBIOXTLTOBB— PART VL 



The principal subjects of this number are. Paring 
and Burning, Admixture of Soils, Improvement of Peat ' 
Lands, Warping and Drainage. 

The operation of ])aring and burning, to which the 
first chapter is devoteu, has been long practised, although , 
Its utility has been much controverted. In reference to | 
the contradictory opinions which have been held on the 
subject, however, the remarks of the Rev. W. L. Rham 
/Dictionary of the Farm, p. 368,) may be given a» af« 
tording a rational explanation. <<When we come," 
says Air. R.y •' to apply to the subject the test of expe- 
rience, and reason correctly on the facts which are 
presented to us by the abettors of the practice and its 
adversarieS9 we sliaU find that the advantages and dis- 
advantages arise chiefly from the circumstances under 
which the operation is carried on. 

Mr. CoLMAN remarks, that the objects of paring and 
burning are three fold : — *< the first, to reiluce the coarse 
vegetable matter on the surface to a state of decomposi- 
tion, that it may be supplanted by a more profitable 
vegetation; the second, to destroy grubs, insects, and 
the larva of insects, which infest the soils, and are 
pemicioos to the cultivated crops; and the third, to 
convert the coarse vegetable matter on the surface into 
ashes, for nutriment of the crops which are lo follow." 

Mr. C. describes, with considerable minuteness, the 

Srocess of paring and burning, and believing that his 
escription may be read with advantage by a large por- 
tion of our readers, we give it at length. 

" In the process of paring and burning, a thin slice, 
or turf, varying from one to three inches [in thickness] 
is taken from the sur&ce, and after being suflicientJy 
dried, is cut into pieces of a convenient length, and 
then piled in heaps preparatory to being burned and 
reduced to ashes. The torf is cut sometimes with a 
pillow with a broad share, of the width of the slice de- 
aired to be raised, or, otherwise, with a spade made 
with a flange or wing on one side of the blade, resem- 
bling, in this respect, a spade for the eutting of peat, 
and with along curved handle with a cross-piece at the 
•nd, by which it is foreed under the sward by a prea- 
mre against the thighs of the workman. The work. 



when performed with the spade, is deemed severe, and 
it is considered a suflicient day's work for a man to ac- 
complish a quarter of an acre. 

<' The sods, when collected, are piled in heaps of a 
larger or smaller size, according to the convenience of 
the operator, pains being taken to form a sort of furnace 
beneath, in which are placed some brush -wood, &gots, 
or coal, as in the oven of a brick-kiln. The sods are 
piled over this, and, fire being kindled, attention is paid 
to prevent its blazing out, so that whenever a hole is 
found, by which the fire might escape, it is immedi* 
ately filled with fresh earth ; and as the fire advances, 
new sods are occasionally heaped upon the pile; the 
object being to reduce the whole to ashes by a smoul- 
dering fire. It is surprising to find to what a fine state 
the »^s and vegetable matter may be reduced, and how 
the burning will continue to f^o on, though the whole 
seems to be in a perfect state of quiescence. A thorough 
burning requires frequently a month, or a longer time 
for its completion. 

** The head-lands of a field are occasionally bumetl 
without the rest of the field being subjected to the same 
process. Here there is always an accumulation of soil 
and a collection of rubbish, coarse grass, weeds, or 
bushes; and all these are dug up occasionally to the 
depth of six or ten inches, and piled in heaps and burn- 
ed as I have described. In cases where the whole ia 
not consumed, the part which is not sufllciently reduced 
by the action of the fire, is transferred to another heap. 
Two or three pieces of advice are commonly given in 
regard to the management of this burning. One is, not 
to make the heaps too large in the beginning, as the 
weight of the incumbent mass is liable to extinguish 
the fire, but to heap it up gradually as the fire goes on; 
the second is, not to allow the fire to blaze out, as else it 
would soon bum itself out; and a third is, not to make 
the fire too hot, as otherwise much of the earth, instead 
of being made to crumble, and reduced to a friable state, 
would become baked hard, like bricks. 

*' The ashes, then, of these heaps are evenly spread 
over the fields operated upon, and this is generally fol- 
lowed by a green crop, such as vetehes or turnepe, 
which, under good management, are consumed on th« 
ground. Then follows the usual coarse of wheat, barley, 
and grass. The amount of ashes obtained by the ordi- 
nary process of paring and burning, has been made th* 
subject of exact calculation, and is so remarkable that 
I deem it worth stating, 'An acre of land, from whieh 
the turf was taken in the common mode of paring and 
burning, appeared to have produced an ai^erage of 2660 
bushels of ashes, whieh, at their mean weight of 65 
pounds to a bushel, when dry, would give 172,900 
pounds, or rather more than 77 tons per acre.' " 

Mr. CoLMAN observes, that as the process of burning 
dissipates, more or less, the vegetable matter of the 
soil, we must look to the ashes prod*iced as some com- 
pensation for this loss. The ashes, he believes, << are 
powerful absorbents and retainers of moisture, and they 
answer a valuable purpose in the disintegration, or 
loosening of the soil. They certainly, in many cases, 
operate as efilcient manure; I have seen their effects 
often, both upon old and new land. In examining the 
returns of nearly four thousand diflbrent wheat crops in 
Massachusetts, in which, with a view to secure the pre- 
mium offered by the state upon the cultivation of wheat, 
it was required to give the mode ot culture in detail, I 
found, in every case, where ashes were applied to ma- 
nure the crop, the benefieial effects were emphatically 
afilrmed. In clearing new land, it has been the custom 
to fell the standing wood, and siter it has become suffi- 
ciently dried, to bum it completely upon the land. 
This always leaves a large deposit of ashes on the 
ground. It is common to plant Indian corn directly 
upon these ashes, without plowing the land, and, at the 
close of the season, at the last hoeing of the com, or 
indeed its only hoeing, to sow wheat among it, whieh, 
to use the common phrase, is ' hacked in ' by the hoe. 
Some of the largest crops of Indian com and of wheat, 
which I have ever heard of, have been grown in this 
way. In one case, upon a very large field, the product 
of wheat averaged sixty -four bushels to the acre." 
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Bat though the advantages of paring and burning on 
lome kinds of soil, seem to have been well demonstrated 
in many cases, it appears to be equally certain that on 
dry, sandy soil, the practice is not to be recommended. 
Mr. CoLMAN therefore observes: 

" The expediency of paring and burning land, must, 
as I have remarked, depend upon the nature of the soil 
which is to be subjected to the process. On light, 
sandy, or gravelly soils, where the vegetation is thin 
and sparse, it is strongly objectionable." 

Under the head of « Bttrnino Land," a process dif- 
ferent, in some respects, lh>m onlinary paring and burn- 
ing, Mr. CoLMAN further discusses the principles upon 
which are supposed to rest the advantages of both these 
operations. The objects of burning lands are said to be 
applicable only to stiff, clay soils. The chief objects 
are to render it friable and destroy its adhesiveness. 
« The process" says Mr. C, << consists in digging, either 
with a plow or spade, the whole top-soil of a field, and 
placing it in small heaps, with a lUmace, or oven under 
them, where a fire of coal, or laggots, or brush -wood 
may be kindled and continue to burn until the whole is, 
properly speaking, reduced to an ash-heap, as fSu* as the 
nature of the substance so reduced admits of being so 
designated. Where I have seen the process carried on, 
the depth of soil so dug and burned, did not much ex. 
ceed a foot; but I have been made acquainted with one 
experiment where the depth of soil so moved and re- 
duced was three feet." 

Mr. C. is decidedly of the opinion, from all the evi- 
dence he has been able to collect, that " the opening of 
clayey and adhesive soils by burning them, so as to 
make them easily worked, and rendering them accessi- 
ble to air, and moisture, and light, and heat, is an ob- 
vious and decided advantage." 

The most reasonable explanation which we have 
seen of the causes, which probably operate to increase 
fertility in Mils which have been subject to burning, is 
famished by Mr. C. in an extract from Liebig's Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

«The advantage" (says Liebio,) "of UMnnring 
fields with burned clay, and the fertility of ferruginous 
soils, which have been considered as fiusts so incompre- 
hensible, may t>e explained in an equally simple man- 
ner. They have been ascribed to the great attraction 
for water exerted by dry clay and ferruginous earth; but 
common dry, arable land, possesses this property in as 
great a degree; and besides, what influence can be as- 
cribed to a hundred pounds of water spread over an acre 
of land in a condition in which it cannot be serviceable 
either by the roots or leaves? 

'' The true cause is this: The oxides of iron and alu- 
mina are distinguished from all other metallic oxides, 
by their power of forming solid compounds with ammo- 
nia. The precipitates obtained by the addition of am- 
monia to salts of alumina or iron, are true salts, in 
which the ammonia is obtained as a base. Minerals 
containing alumina, or oxide of iron, also possess in an 
eminent degree the property of attracting ammonia 
from the atmosphere and retaining it. • • • Soils, 
therefore, which contain oxides of iron and burned clay, 
must absorb ammonia — an action which is favored by 
their porous condition. They further prevent the escape 
of ammonia, once absorbed by their chemical proper- 
ties. • • • The addition of burned clay to soils has 
•Iso a secondary influence. It renders the soil porous, 
and therefore more permeable to air and moisture. The 
ammonia absorbed by the clay of ferruginous oxides is 
separated by every shower of rain, and conveyed in so- 
lution to the soil." 



The Yirgaueu Pxaa, (or Doyenni, Butter, or St. 
Michaely) considered in Western New- York as the 
finest of pears, all things considered, long since in the 
Vicinity of Boston '• run out " from the old age of the 
variety, as was supposed. B. V. French, an eminent 
cultivator, stated at a late agricultural meeting in the 
Boston State House, ''that It now appeared to be re- 
luming to its former healthy vigor^ and exceUence." 



aAS- WATER TO KILL Dr8B0T& 



A writer in the Oardener'i Chronicle states that h« 
has derived great advantage from the use of gas-water 
in destroying, or driving away insects* He statea that 
he has tried it of various strengths, but concludes it 
should be diluted in six times its quantity of pore water, 
or it cannot be applied without injury to vegetation. 
At this strength he has found it almost instaQta]i«Q«aly 
destructive to snails and slugs^ and drives away almoet 
every species of worm. We snppose the gaa-water to 
be what is here called the ammonical liquid of gas- 
works. Gardener's Dictionary states that it eonsiits of 
water holding in solution carbonatCy muriati^ akid sul- 
phate of ammonia, with impurities; 100 gallons con- 
taining 25 pounds of these salts. It is thought highly 
valuable to mix with compost, as manure— to be oaed 
at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre. It is Mud to have in 
some instances trebled the yield of grass. 
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VOVBLTY IN BBS-HTTBS. 



The Report of the Commissioner of Patents q>eaks of 
a newly invented bee-hive, which we take to be the 
latest if not the greatest novelty in that line. The great 
aim has for several years been to protect the bees from 
the attack of the moth, and many have been the contri- 
vances invented for this purpose. The hive alluded to« 
hzi SL hen-rooft combined with it, the connection be- 
tween the roost and hive being such that the hens on 
going to the roost shut up the entrance to the hive, and 
bar out the moths — the latter only attacking the hive 
at evening or during the night. In the morning, the 
hens, on passing from the roost, open the hive and let 
out the bees to commence their daily toil. Bat m* 
PAovsMENT and novelty are two thinge. 

DISBA88 nr OKBRRT TBBB& 



Mb. Tucker — On a recent visit to Ohio, in the vi- 
cinity of Cincinnati, I observed thkt the past winter hat 
been Catal to most of the finer varieties of the cheny tree. 

Some of the Cultivators informed me that they feared 
they should be under the necessity of abandoning alto- 
gether the cultivation of this early and delicious fruit. 

On examination, I discovered that the trees are first 
affected on the south-east side of the stem, showing a 
dead strip from the ground to the lower branches^ many 
of them leaving out, but soon wither and die. 

I attribute the cause of the destruction of this tree, 
not to the effects of severe frost, but to the frequent and 
sudden thawing by the morning sun. 

The trees generally survive but two or three winters 
after being transplanted; for as soon as they become 
firmly rooted, the increased size of the sap vessels, the 
consequence of rapid growth, renders them liable to be 
thus affected. 

I would propose as a cheap and effectual remecfy, the 
following : 

Tkke two strips of boards, say from four to six inches 
wide, and long enough to extend from the ground to 
the lower branches, and nail the two edges together at 
right angles, and during winter place one of these on 
the south side of each tre*e, securing them by two 
strings. These may be stowed away in summer^ occu- 
pying but little space, and will last an age. 

Albany, July, 1846. H. P. Btbam. 



GLASS UJUL-TAXS. 



Why canH we have glau milk-pans in this country ? 
They are being introduced in the English dairies, and 
are much liked. They are said to be much more easily 
cleaned than pons of any other materials, and are to 
strong that they will bear a very severe blow without 
breaking. The only obtjection to them is their eoet^ 
which, on account of duties, is rendered high. We 
suppOM they might be afforded cheaply in thia coontiy. 
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tion, by preventing the How of the dieonlered lap (o ttia 
I, may tenil to preveot the decaf of the lalter. 
writer in the Saturdtiy Couritr mentions a caie 
where ■ roan moweil off the top> of hli potatoo at toon 
IS they ihoweil lymptoroB or disease, nail on digging 
:heni they proved souDil. But it shonld be remembereJ 
thai to hare made the experiment decisive, iHemate 
rows through the lot should have been ent and left 
The difference, if any, in the c" '■■- - -' 



the t 



ig off tl 



I have 



BOOT ASD BUSH VULLBlL—iFig. 68.) 

Airsirai' oDcl the fbm part of September are the bait 
moatfasroroleaTingaiHl Impniving tmggyand wellandi. 
Smh landiore often more or !•■> corered with nnall 
trees, or bashee which grow in lloola or clumps. The 
implement above represented is very effective in tear- 
ing out loch trees or boihe*. tl is made of iron nnd is 
▼erralrong. The ground is Aral (if the roolaarelarge) 
tooseoei! around From tbe centre of the atool, when the 
olaw ia tkltened to one aide, and a pair of oxen are at- 
tached by means of a chain to the implement, anil the 
roots are forthwith "twitched" out. One man and a 
■mart yoke of oxen witk tliia tool, will do the work ot 



RBOEHT AACBRIOAX FATSHTS. 
RepOTtidfor ' Tkt Cultivator," fry Zenab C. Robbikb, 

Mtchanical Enginttr, amUgtnt for procuring Pa- 

ttnti, TVaihington, D. C. 

For an improvement in aelf-actlng Bbaies for Cak- 
■laSKf ) John Duboii, Jr., Trout Rua, Lycoming Co., 
Pa., June 13, 1846. 

Ctaim- — '* What I claim ai my invention, and desire 
to secure by letters-patent, is the placing on the rear 
•ndaof the extended bands (C, C,> which support tbe 
pole, an adjustable movable sway-bar, (£,) having 
bi>kee or rubber* attached to each of its extended end* 
in a position to act oa tbe forward wheels of a wagon 
or carriage when its forward motion is reUtrded by the 
pole, the adjustable sway-bar being connected to and 
Opanted by tbe pole by means of connecting rods and 
leven; the whole combined and operating substantially 
in tbe manner and for the purpose herein set forth." 

For tbe Improvement in Clove a-HrLLt no Ma- 
CHintS; Martin H. HansBeld, Mlfflintown, Pa., June 
0th, 1S46. 

Cluim. — "What I claim as my invention, and desire 
to secure by letters -patent, is the manner in which tbe 
prcijecling rubbers, (f, e,) in the concave (B,) and 
cylinder (J,) are combined and operate with each 
Other, viz., their backs being broad, (either straight or 
wedge-shaped,) and their roughened aides tapering to 
• sharp edge at their fninl^ are placed in the concave 
and on the cylinder, and in such a position thai the 
front edges of the revolving rubbers on the cylinder 
will pass between the front sharp edges of the rubbers 
in (he concave; the plover seed or rice being hulled by 
the aelion of the oblique side of the rotating rubbers 
while passing between (he oblique sides of the ttalionary 



POTATO DI3EA8B. 

Some peraonj have recommended cutting off the lope 
of potatoes to save the tubers from rotting. The theo- 
ry ia, that the diiease tmt attacks the tops, and that by 
cutting them oQ^ the disease is prevented from passing 
to the tnbera. We cannot tay how much aoandneu 
there is in this theory. So long as the tops remain 
healthy, we would by no means advise cutting them; 
but where the diseaM has already attacked the topt so 
ai to disorder the sap. It seems reasonable the tubers 
can derive do further advantage from their connection 
with the tops, and it ia not improbable that the tepani- 



iwn tbe effect proiluced by Ci 

was, however, it is qnestionaaie wneiner ine nitau- 
esa of the polaloee was attributatile to cutting the tops. 
We could cite several cases where tbs tops were con- 
siderably attacked, and the growth of the potatoes evi- 
dently checked by the disease; but yet remained sottnd 
vested, and even kept quite well (brongh the 



PBESBRVATItUr OF BWBBT FOTATOBB. 

Mb. Tuckeb — I send yon the following method of 
keeping sweet potatoes, which I hare practised with 
complete success for several years, having now tome 
large yams as sound sa they were when dog. 

Select a high dry spot, make aeireular bed of six Or 
seven feet in diameter, elevated a few inches above 
the surrounding earth by digging a trench S or 10 inchea 
deep, and throwing the earth taken out of it on the bed; 
throw down a layer of dry pine straw, 7 or 8 inches 
thick; lake the potatoes immediately lh>m the patch a* 
they are dug, and put them on the bed without being 
bruised, from 30 to 50 bushels in a be<l.) Over them 
throw a layer of dry pine straw, 5 to 6 inches thick; 
oyer the straw a layer of pine bark pulled from deail or 
decaying logs, throw on earth to the depth of six inches, 
and on the whole make a slight shelter of pine boards. 
Leave a small \oitM the lop of the bark teilliout tart\, 
covered with a piece of pine bark, to let the steam es- 
cape. In April, lake potatoe* and remove them to a 
dry and cool room in the barn or other out house, and 
spread them over the floor, and you can eat them till 
June or July. H. F. fi. 

Kingiton,N.C,, 1846. 

FATTSVIKO OATTLB. 

At a late meeting of the Newcastle (England,) Par- 
mer's Club, an account of which we find in the Jgri- 
cuUural Oaxetti, Mr. Olover, the secretary, spoke of 
his mode of stall-feeiling cattle. He said he was par- 
ticular to have his cattle fed at stated times. The cat- 
tle, he said, " knew perfectly when meal lime hail arriv- 
ed, and were restless and uneasy when disappointed of 
their fooii." He thought "cleonlineaa and a good sup- 
ply of litter should never be neglected. To keep the 
skin clean, and nse the curryeomb liberally, tended to 
fatness." He remarked that tbe food should also be 
given with regnlarity aa to quantity. " They should 
not be exiHised to alternations of hunger and snrfeiL 
Tbe food of cattle should also be varied as much as 
possible. Like human beings they were fond of variety 
and capricious in their appetites. Two pounds of oil- 
cake, Ave pounds of barley -meal, and Ave pounds of hay 
chaff, with a plentiful allowance of Swedish tumeps, 
had been recommended as a daily allowance." 

He spoke of the nse of linseed oil in feeding, which 
he said had been attended with much success. " The 
oil was sprinkled on good oat straw, layer after layer, 
at the rate of a gallon of oil to a week's allowance of 
straw. The straw to be frequently turned over, and 
kept two days before used: by which time the oil would 
be absorbed, and there would be a slight fermentation 
in the food." He described, also, the mode of making 
Wamtt't Compound, which is highly esleemed for fat 
teni a g cattle. "He put 166 lbs. water into a bailing 
cauldron, and when boiling, stirred into it for five min- 
utes, 21 lbs. linseed meal. Then 63 lbs. of crushed 
barley was sprinkled upon the boiling mucilage, by one 
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person^ while another rapidly stirred the mixture. 
This oecapied another five minutes." It is then left to 
cool — if there is much fire it should be put out. It 
should be used the next day, or by bein^^ excluded from 
the air, may be kept longer. The quantity giyen to 
each bullock per day, is eig^ht pounds, with hay or straw 
in addition. 



THB JUTOHEN GABDBIT. 



WEATHER FBBDI0TIOV8. 



M&. TI7CKEE — ^Permit me through the medium of the 
Cultivator to call the attention of fiurmers more gene- 
rally to the practice of using the water-pot in their gar- 
dens. The garden is generally too much neglected ; 
this should not be so. The kitchen-garden is the source 
from which many of our delicacies of food are to be 
derived. It is an excuse urged by formers in general, 
that they have '* no ttme to spend in the garden,'' and 
allowing themselves to be governed by this idea, they 
seldom spend but very little time in them after their 
planting. 

Now I would recommend to every &rmer who pre- 
tends to have a garden, to spend more or less time every 
day in hoeing and watering it. This Ss the only way 
by which good and luxuriant crops of garden products 
can be obtained. The g^arden should be visited every 
day during drouths, with the water-pot. The best time 
for watering is immediately after sundown, as the water 
has a chance to soak into the earth before the morning 
sun comes up to bake or harden the soil. In watering, 
care should be taken not at any time to use cold water. 
Well water should not be used unless it has been drawn 
for a day. Soap.suds and the washings of barn yards are 
excellent fluids for watering. 

Time spent in the gparden ts never lost. When your 
healthy-looking vines yield their rich delicacies, and 
the garden gives up its substantial and palatable eata- 
bles, then will you not grudge the time spent in it. 

Nicholas. 

Wateriovm, July 2d, 1846. 



WOOL aRoWnra. 



Mr. Editor — Can you tell me what encouragement 
there is for a wool grower to strive hard to improve his 
flock, while the present feeling and policy of the man- 
ufacturers exist 7 For years the former has been deaf- 
ened with the cry that wool is lower this, than last 
year; and now their agents talk of its being five or six 
cents less, and they must buy it at this reduction or not 
at all. I will venture, if a memorandum had been kept 
for a few years past, it would be found that by this time 
they would require a small premium to induce them to 
take it at nothing, if their assertions are to be believed. 
I would ask the manufacturers, if they believe this course 
just, even to their own interests ? Can they expect the 
former to spend his time looking up fine crosses and 
paying $20, $30, or even $50 for bucks to improve his 
flocki, if he is always to be met with the never foiling cry 
of " wool is foiling." Let me tell them that a silent 
change is fast going on; heavy-fleeced, middling wool, 
is fast superseding the really ftne^ ^hy, because no 
discrimination is made between the qualities, commen- 
surate with the expense of producing the fine. Will 
they be wise in time ibr their own interest 7 

A Wool Geower. 



Preservino Timber. — S. W. Jewett of Vermont, 
Impregnated in 1834, a stick of basswood timber, (which 
decays more rapidly than nearly all other kinds oi wood,) 
with a solution of blue vitriol ; it was green, cut in 
June. It was partly buried in the ground, and exposed 
to constant alternations of moisture and dryness. In 
eleven years '* it was, to all appearance, as sound as 
when first cut. The remaining portion of the tree, nn- 
Inimpregnated, had decayed years before. 



The London Gardener $* Chronicle furnishes an ex- 
tract from an article written by the celebrated astrono- 
mer, M. Araoo, in which he states that he has ** fre- 
quently been led to consider whether it will ever b€ 
possible, by means of astronomical calculations, to 
determine, a year in advance, what in any given place 
will be the annual temperature, that of each month, the 
quantity of rain, or the prevailing winds." The re- 
sults of these investigations, he observes, '* demonetrate 
peremptorily that the lunar and cometary influences are 
tcarcely eensible ; and therefore that weather prophecy 
can never be a branch of astronomy, properly so called. 
For, in fact, our satellite and the comets, have been in 
all times considered, in meteorology, as the preponde- 
rating stars." He protests *' loudly " against those pre- 
dictions which are yearly laid before the public in his 
name, and says: «No word has ever issued firom my 
mouth, either in the intimacy of private eonversatloo, 
or in my courses delivered during thirty years— no line 
Ifos ever been published with my assent, which eould 
authorise the attribution to me of an opinion, that it it 
possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
foretell toith certainty what the toeather will he a teaR) 
A MONTH, A WEEK-~nay, I will say, A 8f nolb DAT, in 
advance." 

Such, then, are the conclusions of the greatest as. 
tronomer of the age, in reg^d to weather -prophecy • 
What will our weatlUr-wite (?) almanac makers say to 
them 7 

BOTTOra HBMF. 



The Report of the Commissioner of Patents states, 
that important improvements have lately been made in 
the preparation of hemp and flax, partieulatiy in the 
rotting process. Water-rotting, according to the old 
mode, occupied from flve to fourteen days, and dew- 
rotting, from two to six or eight weeks. It is state<l, 
that under the reoont improvement, the whole process 
is gone through within <<a day and a«half, or two days 
at farthest." In the old mode, the natnral temperature 
of the air or water is relied upon; in the new mode, 
artificial heat is resorted to. The hemp or flax is put 
into Urge vats, and steeped in warm water, until it is 
completely macerated; and as soon as it is brought to 
this condition, the temperature is suddenly raised to the 
boiling point, which arrests all further rotting. The 
critical point in hemp-rotting, is to check the putre- 
foctive process at the proper time, and where it depends 
on the temperature of the air, it requires great discern- 
ment to ascertain when the operation must be checked. 

L00ALITIB8 FOR FBAOH OROHARDS. 



There is little doubt, that in many parts of the 
country, where the peach is not raised from the se- 
verity of the climate, a selection of locality would 
give regular crops. The great advantages derived from 
nearness to large unfreezing lakes, is well known. Hie 
superiority of hills over valleys, has often been no- 
ticed; the former being colder in summer, andfovoring 
a more moderate and well ripened growth of wood, and 
being less subject to sharp frosts on clear nights, 

A very striking case was lately mentioned to us by 
R. Raymond, of Conhocton, Steuben Co., New York. 
The river valley at that place, though many hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, is much lower than the 
surrounding country, being flanked by hills about 500 
feet high. In the valley, the peach cannot be cultiva- 
ted, he himself, as well as others, having had their 
trees killed completely to the ground in winter. But 
on one of the neighboring hills, 500 feet above, an or- 
chard has been planted, where not only the trees them- 
selves escape, but they yield regular crops of fruit. 
This hill is probably over 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. The experiment, both on the hill, and in the 
valley, were made on dry> firm soils. 
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BARBEN flow- 



It often happens, where accnnte experiments lake 
strongly opposite gfroands in theory, that <' both are 
right, and both are wrong.'* Three optnions appear to 
Have been adopted relative to the character of the straw- 
Derry, or of certain highly improved varieties; one is, 
that there are staminate or barren plants, which are ab- 
flolntely necessary to the fertilization of the pistillate 
ones; this opinion is held by N. Long worth and others 
of Cincinnati. A second opinion regards these stami. 
nate plants as wholly useless, and as cumberers of the 
ground, and shoald therefore be all rooted out; this is 
held by A. Mcintosh of Cleveland. A thinl opinion, 
held by A. J. Downing, C. M. Hovey and others, is in- 
termediate between the two others, and regards sterility, 
not as an essential, but as an induced character, and that, 
though some varieties may be increased in fruitfulneas 
by the proximity of staminate plants, that the latter 
are not always evential to the perfection of the fruit. 

The writer has lately made some microscopic exami- 
nations, with an achromatic instrument of the best con- 
struction, with a view to elicit light on the subject, the 
results of which may possibly be interesting to culti- 
rators. Three varieties were selected, — ^Hovey-s Seed- 
ling, usually but erroneously regartled as destitute of 
stamens, and as entirely pistillate; the Dundee, in which 
the stamens are small, but readily observed; and the 
large Early Scarlet, where the stamens are large, fully 
developed, and very conspicuous. The above figures 
represent magnified views of portions of the flowers of 
these three varieties. In Hovey's Seedling, the stamens, 
which, as in all other flowers of this natural order, ad- 
here to the inner rim of the calyx, are so short, that 
they are entirely hid by the mass of longer pistils. 
They are evidently imperfect and flattened, partalcing 
thus, in a slight degree, the character of the petals of 
a double flower. The figure represents a portion of the 
germs with their surmounting pistils on the left, and 
one of the sepals of the calyx with the adhering sta- 
mens, on the right. In the second figure, representing 
'the Dundee, the stamens are much more perfect; and in 
the Early Scarlet, shown by the third figure, they are 
very large and distinct, and contrast strongly with the 
first. 

To ascertain if the anthers of Hovey's Seedling pos- 
sessed any fertilising power, many careful observations 
were made with a compound achromatic microscope, 
with th o best constmeted sextuple object glasses. From 
some of the anthers, no pollen (Or fertilizing dust) was 
obtained; they, however, osoally afibrded a very small 
quantity; and their fertilizing power appears to be 
slowly developed, as they burst and discharge the mi- 
nute portions they contain, in most cases, about the 
time or after the petals have fallen. The anthers of the 



Dundee, afforded pollen in much greater quantities; and 
the Early Scarlet yielded it in profiise abundance. It 
may be proper to remark, that from the comparative 
smallness of the stamens in the Dundee, it would be 
pronounced by a superficial observer, as pistillate only. 
The Early Scarlet was merely taken as a representative 
of several other varieties possessing perfect flowers, as 
the Elton, Ross Phoenix, and Alpines. The Duke of 
Kent was frequently found with as imperfect stamens as 
Hovey*s, and again with as perfect flowers as any 
others. 

A single experiment was tried, in cultivation, with 
Hovey's Seedling. A bed of this variety, twelve fe^t 
from a bed of the Early Scarlet, has, in most cases, per- 
fect and well formed fruit. Single plants had been also 
placed at distances from the first bed, of five, nine, and 
twelve rods -respectively; on all these equally, the 
fruit is very evidently more imperfect, most of the 
berries being only partially developed (h>m imperfect 
fertilization, and but few fully formed and well filled to 
be found. These were all in a newly planted field, hr 
away from any other strawberries. This experiment, 
so £Etf as it goes, (with the microscopic examinations*) 
tends to show, that though Hovey's Seedling may some- 
times fertilize itsell^ yet the process is greatly facili- 
tated by nearness to other strongly staminate varieties; 
but to be more satisftictoty, the flowers should have 
been covered with a gauze-covered frame, so as per- 
fectly to exclude the bees. In the present instance, no 
bees were ever noticed on any of the flowers. 

J. J. T. 



MANUTAOTUBB OF AaRIOULTUBAL MAOHDrBS. 

•••••a 

Thb Rockeitter Democrat notices Mr. John A. 
Pitts' fiictory for the manufacture of various kinds of 
agricultural machinery. He has lately erected a new 
building, which, it is said, is three stories high, 120 
feet long, 33 feet deep, with a rear 90 feet in length,- 
the whole occupied with the various branches of the 
works, which are propelled by steam. Twenty-seven 
men are at present employed, and with the facilities 
afforded, are capable, it is said, of turning out $30|000 
worth of machinery in a year. The principal machines 
at present made here, are Pitt's threshing machine and 
separator, superior horse power, and Pitt's com and 
cob mills. 

These machines are well known and highly valued. 
We have several times spoken of them in the Cultive- 
tor, and we are glad to find that the demand for them 
is such, that the ingenious inventors, (Messrs. J. A. fc 
H. A. Pitts,) are likely to be rewardeil for the im- 
mense expense which we know they have incurred in 
bringing them to perfection. Some valuable improve- 
ments are said to have been added lately to the thresh- 
ing-machine and separator. It is said to be capable of 
thrashing and cleaning for market, between four and 
five hundreii tnishels of grain per day. 

WEEPS— HINT FOB TSB SEASOV. 



A VE&T common instance of neglect at this season 
of the year, and through the middle and latter part of 
summer, is the omission of the continued destructioa 
of weeds. Com, potatoes, rata bagas, carrots, and 
other hoed crops, usually receive one or two good 
dressings with the hoe and cultivator early in the sea- 
son, and are afterwards neglected. How many fields 
of com, exhibit fai autumn, when the crop is cut np and 
cleared off, a smooth clean surface, like a newly 
ploughed field, as they ought to ? instead of which, we 
ikr more frequently see half a ton of luxuriant weeds 
to the acre. 

The old saying is, '< one year's seeding will make five 
year's weeding." But there is another reason why 
weeds should never be suffered to go to seed. The ex- 
haustion caused by growing vegetables, which are des- 
troyed on the surface, and not buried in the soil, every 
one knows; but the exhaustion produced by the forma 
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turn and ripening of teedt U Dot so well appreciated. It 
has been jastly remarked, that it requires more strength 
of soil to form the half-ounce of seed on a single plant 
of the turnip, than to grow the large succulent bulb in 
the ground, though weighing fifteen pounds. Hence 
the great importance of never allowing a crop of weeds 
to draw the life from the soil in ripening a crop of 
seed. 

The importauce of cutting up and destroying weeds 
when only an inch high, before they have shaded and 
stunted the young crop, and when the work can be done 
with one tenth of the labor subsequently required, 
needs no reasoning to show its policy. The advantage 
of keeping the soil entirely free from the seeds of 
weeds, so that the necessary stirring of the sur&ce may 
be entirely performetl by the plough and cultivator, in- 
stead of by hand, is equally obvious. 

INDIAN OOHN. 



M. W. Phillips, of Edwards' Depot, Miss., writes in 
the July Cultivator, a very practical article on the cul- 
ture of Indian Com. He is right when he says, corn 
will not^rf, i. e. curl, in a garden, with deep tilth and 
good dressing, as in the field, where the roots are torn 
by deep culture. Experiment has convinced me, that 
so far as profit is concerned, there is no vegetable grown 
north of the tropics, that will yield the same quantum 
of food for man and beast, to the rod square, as Indian 
com, particularly in a clay loam, well ameliorated by 
coarse manure. Six square rods of corn, planted four 
inches apart, in drills three feet apart, will, after the 
middle of June, this year, furnish a daily baiting of 
stalks or suckers to a cow, until the com is ripe, when 
the remaining stalks will be still more nutricious, if 
cut as soon as the com is hard. When thinned out to 
about eight inches apart in the drills, each stalk left 
will produce from one to two ears. The richer the 
soil, the less the necessity of hoeing, as it then con- 
tains an atmosphere of its own, which needs little aid 
from tillage, after the first hoeing. 8. W. 

LABELS FOB rBTTTT TBBES. 



AT page 3S2 of the Cultivator for 1844, is a descrip- 
tion of a zinc label for fruit trees, with directions for 
making the ink to write on them; thinking this the 
most desirable and economical plan I had seen, I, with 
A neighbor, made some of the labels as per direction; 
but we found that the writing, on exposure to the air, 
turned quite white, leaving the form of the letters, but 
becoming nearly unintelligible. This was owing, as 
we suppose, to the oxidization of the zinc; but we 
found, that the spreading a coat of copal varnish over 
the label, when the ink was dry, prevented the Oxidi- 
zation, and the writing preserved its fine jet black color. 
Gum shellac, dissolved in alcohol, spread on in the same 
way, will preserve the name, but it becomes somewhat 
yellow. Varnish makes the best coat, i. e.. It pre- 
serves the glossy black of the ink best. We prepare 
the labels as there directed, and after the writing is dry, 
spread on one coat of varnish with a small brush, and 
the work is done. If this ink proves durable, (and it 
cannot be washed out,; this is the best way to label 
trees I have seen. A label need not cost more than the 
fifth of a cent, including the copper wire, when made 
by the quantity, and it must last a great many years. 
Every lover of fi'uit and fruit trees will provide him- 
self with so important a thing as a correct list of his 
valuable trees, when it can be done so easily. H. 

Ohio, 1846. 

CAnnoTS. — S. Brown, in the Boston Cultivator, says, 
** We have fed two farrow cows with carrots from the 
time of housing to the present date, and the result is, 
they have given nearly twice the quantity of milk they 
rroald have produced without Ihem, and of a richer 
quality; (he butter made from them, churns quick, and 
is nearly equal to June butter." 



FACTS AND ORHIOVB 
Condeneod/rom vartoui Exchange Papere, 



Saw-dttst round fhuit TEIE8, hss been found emi- 
nently useful in keeping the ground moist in drouth, 
and in promoting the growth of the tree. Several bush- 
els may be applied to a tree. 

The Bo&eh in Apple tbees. — ^W. Bockminster, at 
an agricultural meeting at the State House, Boston, stated 
that the borer, which is a fly in its perfect state, lays 
ten eggs on the tree near the ground; that they bateh 
to young worms and enter the bark the first year{ the 
next, they eat into the wood and ascend; and the third, 
come out and change to the perfect insect. He saya the 
best remedy is to wash the trees with strong lye in July, 
after the eggs are laid, and before the worms have bu- 
ried themselves in the bark. 

Boots for Cows. — ^The Boston Cultivator says, that 
the disagreeable flavor of milk, and ofitasive odor in 
cellars, from the rata baga, may be obviated by substi- 
tuting the cabbage turaep, or tumep-rooted-cabbage, 
below ground; that it will yield as much or more than 
the rata baga, keeps well, imparts no unpleasant flavor 
to milk, and like a parsnep will keep well in the groimd 
the severest winters, and be ready for use in the spring. 
The tumep-rooted-cabbage, above ground, is len valu* 
able. 

Onions — Pressing the earth. — A correspondent 
of the Michigan Farmer, says an onion bed was made 
on a very mellow soil of gravelly loam spaded eleven 
inches deep. One half of the bed was trodden by the 
feet of a boy; the other half untouched. The bed was 
merely weeded. The onions which grew on the trod- 
den part, *<caffie up first, grew more Uiriftily, and were 
more than double in size and quantity those on the other 
half— 4>eing as good a yield as I ever saw." 

Besponsibiutt of Nurserymen. — ^An action was 
lately brought, in New- Jersey, against a nurseryman 
for having sold trees, a great number of which, on frait- 
ing were found to produce natural fruit. The Judge 
raled that the plaintifi* could only recover the first cost 
of the trees, — and that the cost and labor in cultivating 
worthless trees, the rent of the land on which they 
grew, the loss of several years' time, and the loss of sale 
of many bushels of frait, were not to be taken into ac- 
count. The jury decided accordingly. 

Fruit Trees. — At a late meeting in Boston, John 
Owen of Cambridge, stated he cured the black wart on 
plum trees by cutting off and washing in salt water; and 
in another case, by washing with salt water only, the 
warts cracking off*. 8. Pond leamed the value of salt 
for plum trees, by an inundation covering his grounds 
several feet with salt water, " killing every thing but 
his plum trees, and giving them new life, health, and 
vigor." Dr. Shurtlifi", of Brooklyn, applied to unhealthy, 
unproductive plum trees, two quarts of salt each, in 
water; <'the trees became healthy, and the ensuing sea- 
son they bore too much fruit." He continued the ap- 
plication, and was not troubled with black wart nor 
curculio. 

W. Buckminster said he had found roots of apple trees 
three rods horn the trank, that had been set out only 
sixteen years — a proof of the importance of a wide, 
deep bed of fertile soil. 

Young Lambs. — ^J. A. Morton, of Hadley, Mass., 
treats young Iambs which have been chilled, by im- 
mersing them in a tub of warm water, the temperature 
a little higher than blood heat, rubbing them and keep- 
ing them in long enough to become warmed through. 
He then takes them out and rubs them gently with flan- 
nel till quite dry. He does not feed them, till by 
running about and exercise, a keen appetite is created. 

Protecting trees from mice. — A correspondent 
of the Oardener-s Chronicle, mixes soot and milk till of 
the consistence of thick paint, and then applies it to the 
trees with a brush. This, applied once a year, he finds 
effectual protection against hares and rabbits. Would it 
not be equally so against mice 7 
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DUBABILITT OF TlMBB&.^-J. TOWBSeiKl Of ZUI6«. 

rille, io a oommnnication to the New-England F^tnner, 
speaking of the diTersity of opinion relative to the best 
time for cutting timber, very Justly remarks, that much 
less depends on the seatan of cutting, than on the treat- 
ment it receives after it is cut. For instance: a tree 
is cut perfectly green and full of sap; it is suffered to 
lie in large logs, with no chance of seasoning — the sap 
ferments, and the log partially decays. Another por- 
tion of the tree is, immediately after cutting, sawed 
into thin boards, which season in a few days, and the 
whole becomes dry and <' tough and hard like horn.'* 
Hence, the influence of summer heat, in causing a more 
rapid evaporation and drying, under favorable circum- 
stances therefor, and in promoting also a more rapid fer- 
mentation under other circumstances; the advantage of a 
season when the bark may be peeled to assist in drying, 
and its disadvantages when the bark is not peeled, by 
increasing decay, should all be taken into account. 

Pruning Applb Tbees.— A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator notices an objection to early summer 
pruning, generally overlooked. The newly forming 
wood and bark is then in an unusually tender state, and 
the weight of a ladder or of the feet on a branch, easily 
separates the bark, and seriously bruises and injures the 
tree. 

Carbots-— Rotation.— At one of the Boston Agricul. 
tural meetings, — Oleason, of Way land, stated that he 
had raised 800 bushels of carrots to the acre; on the 
same ground the year following, he had only 525 bush- 
els. The ground was manured both years. The im- 
portance of alternation or rotation is here evident. 

He found carrots to be the best of all roots; his cows 
fed on them in winter, yielded him a« much profit as in 
summer* Bight hundred bushels to the acre were equal 
to sixteen tons— they were worth to him eight dollars 
per ton, or equal to $128 per acre. The tops were worth 
$5 per acre to feed swine in autumn. 

Durable Shingles. — The durability of pine stumps 
is well known. S. W. Jewett says, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, " There are house roofii of large buildings in 
this vicinity that are covered with shingles from the 
butt ends of pine trees more than forty years ago, that 
remain sound and good at present.*' 

Peabs.— J. M. Earle of Worcester, states, that a 
seedling pear tree, growing in a pasture, was pruned 
and grafted with the Bartlett, and produced pears enough 
the third year to sell for eight dollars. 
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P., (Randolph, Vt.) We do not 
rare ripe," or any other peach, the 
produce fhiit « always like the ori- 

A Subscbibbb. We should sup- 
Wind-wheel," described in our last, 
purpose better than anything else 
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believe there is a << 
seed of which will 
ginal." 

Wind Poweb. — 
pose the «Centrific 
would answer your 
we have seen. 

Malax Fowls.— T. H. A., (Canton, Ct.) Some of 
the fowls called Malay, have feathers (as you describe) 
on the legs down to the feet. Their colors vary from 
dull yellow to black. The largest of them stand in the 
first rank as to size. 

Carbot Seed. — S. S. O. The carrot seed yon speak 
of as being two years old, we suppose will be a year 
older before you can sow it, as it is now too late for 
this season — hence you had better buy new seed than to 
use it. It will vegetate some at two years old, but not 
as well as during the first year. 

Seed Planteb.— R. A. B., (Macon, Ga.,) asks, 
'' Haven't yon an impIenMut for planting seeds ? one 
that makes the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it, at 
one operation 7 If so, will it plant seeds of all sizes, 
and corn, peas, fce. t" Lewis' seed planter answers all 
these requisitions admirably. Those who have tried it 
speak of it as the best they have seen. The price is 
$16. 
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Communications have been received, since our last, 
from S. W. Jewett, a Subscriber. O. 8. Paine, Chas. N. 
Ryan, Thomas H. Austin, Storrs Barrows, a Wool 
Grower, Wm. J. Eyer, Heber Van Volkenburgh, 
J. L. H., Herman Wendell, Nicholas, Levi Disbrow, 
Jason Smith, an Old Subscriber, W., S. W., John 
Keese, Ebenezer Bridge, S. S. O., X., P., H. L. Shel- 
don, and H. P. Byram. 

Books, Papbbs, &c., have been received as followa: 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, conduc- 
ted by Prof. SlUiman and others. New-Haven, Ct. — 
%6 per year. 

The American Journal of Insanity, edited by th» 
Officers of the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum. Vtica.— 
Quarterly; $1 a year. 

The Cayuga Tocsin, from Maj. J. B. Dill. 

Premium Lists of the New-Haven (Ct.) Horticultu- 
ral Society, of the Fairfield (Ct.) Agricultural So- 
ciety, and of the Hartford Co., Ct., Ag. Society. 

The Farmers' Library, Vol. I., neatly bound, form- 
ing a beautiftil octavo volume of 664 octavo pages, and 
embracing Petzholdt's Lectures to Farmers on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, and Thnr's Principles of Agricul- 
ture; also, the Monthly Journal of Agricultort, vol. 
I., complete, by J. 6. Skinner, and bound in uniform 
style with the Library. From the publishersy Greely k. 
McElrath, New York. 

Speech of Hon. E. B. Holmes, in the House of Re- 
presentatives, on the Mexican War, from Mr. H. 

Prize List of the New Haven (Ct.) Agricultural So- 
ciety for 1846 — Exhibhion to be held at Birmingham, 
Oct. 1st. From L. Durand. 

Lardner's Popular Lectures on Science and Art, part 
14. This part completes the work, forming two beau- 
tiful volumes of about 600 pages each. — Price $4.50. 

Prize Lists of the Otsego and Oneida Agricultural 
Societies for this year. The Otsego Fair is to be held 
at Cooperate wn, Oct. 1, 2; that of Oneida, at Whites- 
toum, Sept. 24, 25. 

S. W. — ^The paper was disposed of as requested. 
^. C. — We know of no opportunity to dispose of th« 
animal you speak of in this vicinity. 
L. F. Patson — Should like to hear from you. 
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(D* In Mr. Jewett's article on << Improved Flint 
Wheat," in this number, the variety should have been 
described as a bald wheat, with a few short beards in 
the upper end of the head. 

9^ In the srticle on '< Principles of Breeding " in 
this number, the No. 1591 is' applied to the bull, Red 
Comet, by mistake — that number belongs to Wye Co- 
net, as he is registered in the Henl-Book. 

Cbops in Connecticut. — Extract from a letter 
from H. Watson, Esq., dated East Windsor Hill, Jnly 
21st : — <* My tobacco crops look well. Our wheat crop 
is a good one — it succeeds better after tobacco than 
after any other crop ; and we have proved here, that 
tobacco does not exhaust the land as much as com, for 
on land every way manured and cultivated alike, a 
much greater crop of wheat Is obtained from the to- 
bacco land than from the com land, in the same field, 
and side by side." 

Cbops on Long Island. — ^Extract from a letter from 
Albebt O. Cabl, Esq., dated Queen's Co., July 16th, 
1846. '<Our wheat and ry(» is all in sheaf or stacks 
and is a fine crop. We are yet in the midst of hay. 
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and that too is a heavy crop. Although the drought 
of last season injured the roots of grass considera- 
bly, yet the fine season of this year has made it more 
than an average. It was noticed early in the spring, 
that there was much sorrel in fields, more than usual ; 
was it caused by the absence of grass roots, killed 
by the dry weather of last year f 

<* Oats are very large, and promise to be a great yield; 
they are getting ripe, and will, in a day or two, need 
to be cuu The weather was wet for some two weeks 
in June, and the first one of July> so that we could not 
commence haying as soon as usual or desirable, and 
have had busy times since. Com, perhaps, never looked 
better; it is very forward, and in a most growing state, 
just setting for ears; there are no poor fields of it to be 
seen. Buckwheat is sown, and has a good start. 

*<So far, our farmers do not complain of any crops. 
The rot in the potato has commenced in fields of those 
planted early, and we fear will be extensive. There is 
a fine prospect for fruit, but the wet weather caused 
the cherry to rot on the trees. They were very abun- 
dant.'* 

Crops in Oeoroia. — Extract from a letter received 
from R. A. Bknsom, Esq., of Macon, Ga. : ** The 
crops are very promising. More whest has been made 
this year in this state than ever before: fully doable 
what has been made in any previous year.'' 

Cr IPS IN GEKERAL.-Hyr(kff has generally been over 
an average crop. In some few cases it has not done 
much better than last year, but accounts from all direc- 
tions, with a few exceptions, speak of the crop as being 
unusually good. Rye has given a good yield, and the 
grain is generally plump and of good quality. Oati 
have not yet (July 22,) been harvested, but the crop 
looks heavy. In some instances the growth of straw is 
so rank that it has somewhat fidlen down, biit we have 
not seen many cases where the crop appears to be suffer- 
ing on this account. Barleyy so &r as we have seen, is 
promising. Wheat, taking the whole country together, 
we venture to say is unusually abundant. It is true, 
the Hessian fly has committed damage in some districts, 
but their ravages are quite limited, and from the great 
west and the far south, we have the unanimous state- 
ment of a bountiful harvest. Indian Com is generally 
promising. Accounts from the south inform us that it 
never looked better. We have seen a few fields which 
have been almost entirely destroyed by the wire-worm. 
This insect has prevailed in uncommon numbers in some 
neighborhoods and on some kinds of soil, during this 
season and the last. Oats and barley, as well as old 
meadows, in some cases have been greatly injured by 
them. For Potatow, the season may be said to have 
been so far rather favorable. They have not suffered 
with drouth, as has been the case for the two previous 
years But the final condition of the crop cannot yet be as- 
certained. The malady which for several years has so 
seriously affected it, may yet make its appearance. In- 
deed we have already seen its << premonitory symptoms " 
in a few instances, and have been informed that on Long- 
Island and in some parts of New- Jersey, the tubers have 
even now began to rot. A few days more will proba- 
bly show with some certainty what we may expect in 
the case. 

09^ We saw lately some very superior Dorking 
Fowls, and some .Rabbits of extraordinary size, 
which had just arrived from England, and were on 
their way to the country seat of Fes. Rotch, Eaq., at 
Butternuts, Otsego county. The rabbits weigh, it is 
eaid, when ftill grown, from 14 to 16 Ibe. each, dresiied, 
and are highly esteemed for the quality of their flesh. 
We are pleased to learn, that Mr. R., with his family, 
have returned to this country, after an absence of seve- 
nl yean in Europe. 

Hereford Cattle for Yermokt. — ^Rev. L. 6. 
BiifOHAM, of Williston, Vt., has lately purchased of 
Messrs. Corning & Sotham, some fine Hereford cattle. 
The lot consisted of the imported cow, jittan Beatify, 
two yearling heifers, « yearling bull, and heifer calf, 
Tliey are animals of excellent qualities, and, we think, 
will prove particularly valuable to that tectl«n of 



conntry. Their vigoroos constitutions will adopt them 
to the climate; and on the sweet pastures of the hills 
and mountains, they will easily and quickly thrive 
and fatten, while in any &ir trials in the yoke, or for 
the production of batter, they will not be *' fbvmd 
wanting." 

DtJRHAM Oattls.— Among our advertisements win 
be found that of Paou Lathrop, Esq., of Sooth Hadley, 
Mass., offering for sue his herd of Durham cattle. We 
have seen some good animals belonging to Mr. L., and 
we believe the herd is generally reputed one of the 
best in the country. 

Fine Cherries. — We were presented, the first of 
last month, with some very superior cherries, from th« 
garden of Messrs. McCctllocu & Kirtland, of Green- 
bush. We think they were of the variety described by 
Mr. Downing as the Bigarreaih though they had been 
procured under the name of White Tartarian, Their 
size was greater than any we have before seen, and 
their flavor and appearance corresponds with Mr. 
DoWNi NO'S description, as follows: << Flesh pale yel- 
low, quite firm, juicy, with a rich, sweet, and delicious 
flavor if allowed fully to ripen. In perfection the last 
of June." 

Mr. Norton's Analysis of Oats. — Some months 
since we noticed the &ct, that the Highland Society of 
Scotland had awarded a premium of fifty sovereigns to 
our fellow-countryman Mr. John P. Norton, for a 
chemical inquiry into the nature and composition of the 
oat. The society's journal for July, contains Mr. Nor- 
ton's report on this subject. The late period at which 
it was received precludes a lengthened notice at this 
time, but we shall endeavor to present an abstract of it 
in our next. 

9^ The EAILT POTATOBs advertised by E. Comstock 
k. Co., are of the kind we have before spoken of la 
several instances. We deem them the most vainahle 
early variety we have ever known. Their growth is 
remarkably rapid — ^making a strong, healthy vine — and 
the tuber is decidedly more farinaceous and palatable 
than any other kind known to us which ripens so early. 
We had them on our table of fine sise and quality this 
season, the 25th of June. 

Genesee Agricultural School.-— We are well 
pleased to learn that this institution has been patron* 
ised so far to an extent even greater than was antici- 
pated. General Harmon, who, it will probably be 
recollected, is associate<l with Dr. Lee in the manage- 
ment of this school, writes as follows to a gentleman 
of this city : — *' We have had as many boys at our agri- 
cultural school as we could accommodate. I have ad- 
ded a few more rooms, which have made aecommoda- 
tioQS for ten more." 

Hat-Spreading Machine. — ^We are obliged to our 
correspondent, C. B., for his suggestions in reg^d to 
this implement I but if he will turn to our last volume, 
page 190, he will flnd a cut and description of one 
which we think gives a correct idea of its construction 
and uses. 

National Fair. — Adrian Berofn, of New 
Utrecht, L. I., writes; «Ia attending the National 
Fair at Washington, l\was much gratifieil to witness 
the improvements our country has gained within a few 
years, in manufactures, and in improvements of all 
kinds : and if our nation remains prosperous, we shall 
still continue to advance, only let our young men labor 
with their own hands, and not think It beneath their 
dignity.'* 

Corn and Cob Meal. — Samuel Teaguk, near 
Dayton, Ohio, infbrms us that he fattened his hogs last 
fall, on com-and-cob meal made into mush by steam, 
ami that he intends feeding about one hundred hogs in 
the same way the present season. He thinks he saved 
one-half of the grain by this mode. We are ftilly of 
the opinion that the saving by cooking meal for hogs 
is very great. As to the use of the cobs, we have not 
had the opportimity of testing them very thoroughly, 
but inelfaie to the belief, that where the meal is tho- 
i roughly cooketly they would be of less valne, partieu* 
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larly for hogt. We suppose, however, that cattle, and 
perhaps hogs, may obtain some nourishment from cobs, 
when properly prepared, bat we suppose the chief value 
of cobs consists in render in^^ the meal more light and 
balky, when they are worked up with the grain, by 
which the meal is more thoroughly acted on by the 
(uices of the stomach, and consequently more perfectly 
digested. 

MVLTicoLS RTE.-*-Mesirs» McCuixocH ft Kirt- 
LAND, of Oreenbush, have raised a small lot of this 
kind of grain the present season, being the first we have 
ever seen growing. The crop had the appearance of 
being decidetlly the heaviest which has ever come Under 
our notice, though the soil firom its compact and rather 
cold nature, did not seem to be very well adapted to 
the production of rye. A portion, only, of the crop has 
yet been got oot, but we have no doubt that when the 
yield shall have been ascertained. It will be found an 
extraordinary one. By reference to our advertising 
columns, it will be seen that £. Comstocx & Co. have 
this kind of grain for sale. 

Samples of Wool. — ^The great number of lettcfrs 
we receive, enclosing santples of wool, precludes the 
possibility of noticing them at length. We have some 
very fine samples from Messrs. Pehkiivs k Brown, of 
Akron, Ohio, sbowing the condition in which, (as it is 
stated) they always put their wool for market. It is 
most beautifully clean, and we should be pleased to 
learn the particular manner in which it waa prepared. 
Messrs. P.& B. state, that << such wool, in similar con- 
dition, has been worth in cash, at Lowell, Northamp- 
ton, and Webster, Mass.,. an average of full 70 cents 
per pound, for the last ten years." The samples sent 
are said to be from fleeces « each and every one of 
which weighed from 3| to 3| Ibe.'* 

We have also received samples of wool from the 
flocks of Ebenezcr Bridob, Pomfret, Vt., and 6 H. 
Strcstcr^ Berlin, N. Y., who have no doubt good 
sheep. 
" ■ ' ■ - — 
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PROFIT OF HENS. 
J. H. AusTiK, Canton, Ct., sends us an account of the 
profits of keeping fifteen hens for the year 1845. He 
fed them a quart of corn per day, and *< occasionally a 
few boiled potatoes; also kept a supply of clam and 
oyster-shells pounded for them to eat. He charges the 
corn at 75 cents per bushel. The profits, according to 
his statement, are shown by the following summary : — 

Sold 102 dozen eggs at 12^ cents, $12.75 

30 dozen, fiunily use, &e., 3.75 

75 chickens at Is. each, 12.50 

$29.00 
Deduct expenses and trouble, 9.00 

Nett amount, $20.00 

BORING FOR WATER. 
In answer to the inquiry of O. Bryant, Esq., in the 
April number of the Cultivator, Mr. Levi DrsBRow, 
writes us that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
water by boring in the situation described, providing it 
is undertaken by those who << undersund it," and for 
those who are " able to foot the bills«" He says, « it 
will prove valuable in towns and among wealthy people, 
bat not in other situations." Mr. Disbrow has been 
many years engaged in boring for water; he was in fiust, 
we believe, the first to bring that mode of obtaining 
water particularly into notice in this country. He states 
that he was the flnt to adopt the mode of tight tubing. 
He states that the boring at the large brewery in this 
city, which belonged to the late firm of Botd & Mc- 
COLLOCH, was done by him; that he there used for the 
first time, a tube tofollow as &st as the boring was done, 
previous to which there is no accounts of any thing of 
the kind being used in Artesian wells. He states, that 
the tight tubing is the only mode by which a well can 



be sunk through quick-sands, or where it is necessary 
to shut off fresh water from salt, or salt from fresh, as if 
the case at Syracuse and Sallna, and in cities and townf 
along the seacoast. Mr. Disbrow is at present engaged 
in boring for water at Little Sodus, Wayne county, and 
would be glad to hear further from Mr. Bryant. 



MUCK AS A FERTILIZER. 

Mr. Storrs Barrows, of South Trenton, N. Y., 
thinks our correspondent at Castleton, Yt., is wrong in 
the statement that muck " in its crude state is almost 
valueless as a manure." (See June No. p. 192.) After 
having useil it in various ways, Mr. B. says he is de-^ 
cidedly in favor of hauling It from the swamp in the 
autumn, and spreading it evenly over the meadow. H€ 
thinks the *< extra expense of composting with barn* 
yard dung is not sufflciedi to warrant the pract-ce." 

We have often remarked that there is a great dif- 
ference in the value of "muck" as manure. Its com- 
position is various. That which has assumed the form 
of peatf usually requires a process of preparation to fit 
it to nourish plants. It is frequently formed in a great 
degree of mosses, which in the course of time, have 
grown and perished--«ach sncceeiling crop increasing 
by its decay the accumulation of the mass. Peat usn- 
ally contains in a greater or less proportion substances 
which are, prcijudicial to vegetation, particularly tannin 
and gallic acid, and it is necessary that these should be 
driven away, or rendered harmless, before the peat can 
yield its fertilizing properties to vegetation. On the 
other hand, the muck which is formed by the decay of 
the leaves of trees, (especially those of hanl wood,) 
mixed, as is often the case, with the wash of surround- 
ing lands, is a difierent substance, does not contain the 
acids just mentioned, or only in a slight degree, and it 
at once capable of nourishing crops. 

inaW FUBLIOATIONa 



Farmcr^s Library and Monthly Joitrnal. — Tht 
work was commenced in the city of New- York, in July^ 
1845. It is issued monthly, each number containing 
about one hundred pages. The design is to afford a 
Journal of Agriculture, and also to republish standard 
foreign works. The first half of each number is there* 
fore devoted to the latter purpose, and the oth«r part to 
miscellaneous agricultural intelligence. But we have 
so often spoken of the Farmer's Library before, that 
there seems not now to beany necessity of describing it 
in detail. We have just received the eatfre work for the 
first year, consisting of two beautifully printed and sub* 
stantially bound octavo volumes of 550 pages each. Of 
the republished works, we have Petzholdt's Agri* 

Ct7LTURAL CHEMISTRY and THAER'S PRINCIPLES OT 

AGRict7LTURE, which comprisc one volume of the Li« 
BRARY. The Journal of Agriculture consists of 
original contributions from eminent practical farmers 
of this country, with similar communications from £u- 
rope, prize essays on various sul^ects, written in this 
and other countries, and numerous articles from the pen 
of the spirited and classical Editor, with notices of emi* 
nent patrons and improvers of agriculture, accompanied 
by well executed portraits and biographical sketches. 
Among others, we are presented in the first volume 
with the portrait of the late Hon. Stephen Yan Rens* 
SELAER, of this city, and that of Judge Richard Pe- 
ters, of Pennsylvania. It is announced that a portrait 
on steel of the late James Wadsworth, £sq., of Oene- 
seo, is ready and will shortly appear in the current vol- 
ume. The work is interspersed with other engravings 
and wood-cuts, illustrative of various subjects connected 
with its design ; such as improved implements, plans 
for farm-buildings, animals, &c. The work is <* got 
up " in the very best style in every respect, and is af- 
forded at a very moderate price — the two volumes we 
have describetfy bemg sold at only $2.50 each. It i« 
edited by that veteran in agricultural literature, John 
S. Skinner, Esq., and published by Greely k. McEl- 
RATH, Tribune Buildings. New-York. 
Qf^ The first number of the Farjuer's Lirrary for 
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the lecond volume is before us. It commences with the 
republication of Stephen's Book of the Farm, an 
elaborate work, orig^inally published in Scotland, and 
which has been highly commended in that country and 
England. The republication will be continued till the 
woric is finished. The Journal department will be 
conducted as heretofore. We invite the attention of 
the public to this work. %b per year. 

American Journal of Science and Art. — The 
July number of this capital work is received. Among 
the contents, which are varied and valuable, we have 
read with interest the articles on the Ethnography and 
Archeology of the American Aborigines, by 8. 6. 
Morton ; on the Evidence of Fossil Footprints of a 
Quadruped allied to the Cheirotherium, in the Coal 
Strata of Pennsylvania, by CHAf. Lyell, Esq.; on the 
Physical Structure of Plants, by Dr. D. P. Gardner; 
Facts relating to the Great Lakes, by Prof. C. Dewet, 
&c. We have also been interested by a communication 
on the Zeuglodon Remains of Alabama^ by S. B. Buck- 
let. As it had been conclusively proved that the 
bones of the Zeuglodon, which Mr. Koch exhibited in 
New- York and elsewhere, under the name of Hydrar- 
ckot, belonged to different individuals, some might be 
induced to doubt whether the skeleton of the Zeuglo- 
don which Mr. Buckley obtained in Alabama, now in 
possession of Prof. Emmons of this city, really belonged 
to one animal. Mr. Buckley's communication is di- 
rected chiefly to this point, in reference to which he 
gives a detailed and authentic account of the manner in 
which this skeleton was procured, clearly proving that 
all the bones belonged to one individual. The Journal 
is published by Messrs. Silliman & Dana, at New- 
Haven, on the first day of every second month — $5 per 
year. 

Doctor Lardner's Lectures. — ^We have received 
the Fourteenth Number, which completes the series, 
and contains the title-pages, indexee, fcc, for both 
volumes. The publishers state that the complete series 
are now printed in two large octavo volumes, and neatly 
mnd substantially bound in muslin and sold at $4.50. 
We do not know how so much valuable knowledge can 
|>e purchased in any other way at so cheap a rate. Pub- 
lished by Greely & McElrath, Tribune Buildings, 
New-York. 

The Son of Temperance and Rkchabite. — This 
is a work just commenced in this city, devoted to the 
promotion of temperance under the auspices of the Or- 
ders of the Sons of Temperance and Recbabites. The 
first number makes a very pretty appearance, forming a 
magazine of forty pages octavo. It is to be issued 
monthly, at $1 per year. Edited by J. Stanley Smith, 
(late editor of the Albany Citizen,) and published by 
JOHN Tanner. As an instrument of good, we wish 
the work success. 

FOBEiaN. 



Wc have, by the Cambria, our English and Scotch 
papers to the 1st of July. The new Com and Tariff 
bills passed the House of Lords, and became a law on 
the 25th of June. Shortly after this event. Sir Robert 
Peel tendered his resignation to the Queen, which was 
accepted. Lord John Russell has been appointed in 
his place, and has formed a cabinet, which have as- 
sumed the duties of the government. The prospect is 
highly flattering for an early and abundant harvest. 
The season had been uncommonly warm, with timely 
rains, and all crops have flourished well. There is, as 
yety little or no complaint of the potato disease either 
in Great Britain or Ireland, Flour and grain is abun- 
dant in the English markets, and was being rapidly re- 
leased from bond, under the nominal duty of four shil- 
lings per quarter. Cotton had slightly advanced in 
price. American provisions were plenty in the princi- 
pal ports. 

A paper of later date, received by the Great Britain, 
speaks of the decline in prices of breadstufft as follows: 
'^ We noticed in our last the immense quantities of flour 
and wheat which had been released from bond when the 



new act came into operation. Flour, in conieqiieiiee, 
has declined to the extent of 68. a barrel, and wheat 
nearly 10s. a quarter. Every one anticipated a serious 
reduction, but the fall has AUly equalleil the worst ap- 
prehensions of importers. Every day brings vessels 
from Canada and the U. States, laden with flour, which 
has been shipped in anticipation of better prices, the 
fidl of which, on the eve of a prolific harvest, will 
prove quite as injurious to the British furmer as to the 
American exporter." 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, Jnly 98, IMS. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 7|alOc.— Flori- 
da, 7ia9i-Upland, 7aO eta. 
BUTTER— Prime, per lb , l(tol8c.— Common, 9efl, 
CHEESE—Per lb., 6a7c. 

FLOUR — Genesee, per bbi., ^.iaia#4. 18}— Michigan, and 
Ohio, S4a«4.06. 

GRAIN— Wheat per bnahel, P9B86e.— Ryt, eajetfi e.— Corui 
Northenii S3a53le.— Barley, 45.— Oata, 35. 

HEMP— Roma, dean, per ton, 8*215aft95— American water^ 
roUod, 91300$ 180. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 6^ cu. 
BEEP— Mees, per bbl., #6.50a97. 
LARD— Per lb. 5]a6c. 

PORK— Meat, per bbl., 90.561— prime, #7.87. 
TOBACCO— Coonecticm seed leaf, per lb, 3ia8|. 
WOOL— (Boeton prices.) July 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 38a40 etk 

American full blood fleeces, 3ta35 ** 

'* three-foarthe blood fleeces, SdeOl *< 

" halfblood do S9a9B '' 

" one-fourth blood and common, 21adl " 

CATTLE MARKET-Brighton, Jnly 90— At market, 465 beef 
cattle, 10 yokes working oxen, 40 cows and calves, 8950 sheep, and 
swine none at market. Beef cattle, extra 96, fintqualityy ^.50, 
second do. #5, third do. from #4 to 4 .75. Workaag oxen— Saies were 
made at S72, S78, $85 and $10S. Cows and calvee— Sales at $33, 
$96, $89, $34 and $48.50. Sheep— Dull sales of lots at #1.85, $1 .37, 
$1 .66, $1 75 and #9.63. No swine in market. 

N. B Cattle verv poor in quality at market to-day, bm most of 
them sold— «ay 50 head left over. 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

William R. Prince ^ C0.9 Flwhing. 

HAVING devoted great attention to this Fruit, now offer the 
most estimable collection existing in America or EurMe, 
embracing all the choiccpt varieties recommended by the London 
Horticultural Society, and the most estimable of other countries, 
including several splendid seedlings, originated hy themselves and 
others. The sexuality of every variety has been investigated, and 
such plants and direcuons will be furnished as will insare fon- 
dant crops. There is no such thing as strawberries becoming bar- 
ren when properly maimged; they can be traiwpl anted from Au- 
gust to November. 

Primordian, the finest and most productive early crimson varie- 
ty, large, profuse bearer, one of our seedlings, and now first ofler- 
ed, $3 per doxen. 

Large Eariy Scarlet. $1 per 100. 

Gamestone Scariet, $1 for 85, and $9 per 100. 

Crimson Pine, large, fine, and prolific, another of oar new seed- 
lings, $8 per doz . and $3 for 85- 

Crimson Cone, one of the most rolendid, large, bright crimsoa, 
high flavor, profiue bearer, unrivalled, $3 for 50, and $5 per 100. 

Prince Albert, (tme sort,) Coul Laie Scarlet, Iowa, and WiUay, 
$1 per dozen, and $2 ner 50. 

Alice Maude, Depi/ord Pine, Cone's Seedling, Beaton Pine, mad 
Boist's Prize, $1 50 per dozen. 

President and Clara Victona, $3 for six. 

Swainstoue, Black Roseberry, and Victoria, $1 for 95, and #8 
per 100. 

British Queen, Myatt's Eliza, Myatt's Pine, Elton, and OM 
Pine, all fine flavor, but poor bearers, #1 for 89, and $8 to $3 

Hovey*s Seedling, Bishop's Orange, Ross Phcenix or Keen » 
Seedling, and Roseberry, 50 cents for 85, and $1.50 per lOa 

Dundee, Hudson's Bay, and Methven, $1 per 100. 

Royal Scariet, Old Scariet, Melon, and Downton, modemte 
bearers, 50 cts. for 85, and #1 per 100. 

Hadsol^ (of Cincinnati,) great bearer, $1 for 95, and 8.50 per 100. 

Prolific, Large Flat, and Green Hautbois, $1 for 85, and $9 
per 100. 

White and Red Running Alpiiie Everbeonng. $1 for 50, aiid 
White and Red Bush, do., $1 for 85. „ , « ^. _,. 

Common English Red Wood, (erroneously called Stoddard's 
Washington Alpine,) $lper 100. 

English White wood, $1 per 100. 

Very large quantities at a reduction. Ovdam not leas than $5, 
(cash enclosed,) will meet prompt attention. 

N. B— AH orders must be sent direct to us, and no pfanis ara 
from us unless our printed bill and signature accompany them. 

Fluriiing, Aog. 1, 1846-^. 
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MITLTICOLE RTEk 

THE sobschbers will be prepared to fill orders for the Multicole 
Rye, to a small amount, for sowing this autumn. This Rye 
has thus far produced abundantly, and promises to be a valuable 
Tariety. It requirev no more than three pecks of seed per acre, 
and is highly recommended to those who wish to sow for soiling, 
as it grows very rapidly, and may be eat early in the spring. 

E. COMSTOCK & Co., 
Aneiist 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

DURHAM CATTLE FOR 8AL£» 

fpBK sobecriber being about to make new arrangemonts in his 
'■ business, offers for sale his entire stock of thorough bred Dur- 
ham Cattle, (as in number,) of unquestioned pedigree, for Which 
see American Herd Book. This herd has been selected and bred 
with great care, and with particular reference to their dairy pro- 

E»Ttiea. They have descended from the most celebrated herds in 
ngland, and are unquestionably one of the most valuable in this 
country. Any inquiries by mail promptly answered by the sub- 
scriber, paoli lathrop. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass , Ang. 1, ISig.— Qt. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

THE subscriber has for sale, at his garden in Albany, the fob 
lowing kinds of strawberries, viz : Elton Pine, Iowa, Myatt's 
Eliza, Princess Royal, Stoddard's New Seedling Alpine, Victoria, 
Swainstone's Seedling, and British Queen ; all rare and highly 
esteemed varieties, at Jifiy cents vtr dozen,, or twelve dozen 
for #5 . packing includea. Also Bishop's Orange and Early Scar- 
let, at 91 per hundred ; Ross' Phoenix and Hovev's Seedling, at 
•3 per hundred. . AMES WILSON. 

Albany, Aug 1— It. 

FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 

PLANTS, &c, 
fflHE subseribers have in progress arrangements for furnishing 

J. hereaAer every description of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Ac, which, when completed, will enable them to forward to their 
customers in all parts of the country, every variety of choice 
Fruit Trees, Forest, and Ornamental TVees, Shrubs, Plants Ac, 
from the best nurseries in this country They solicit orders from 
their friends and all in want (^ the above articles. Our central lo- 
cation and acquaintance with most of the nurserymen will enable 
us 10 meet the wants of all. When our arrangements are fully 
made, further and more particular notice will be given, (n the 
mean time we shall be happy to receive orders from those in want 
of trees for setting out the ensuing autumn. Strawberry plants from 
one to four dollars per hundred. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albiiny Ag. Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 23 Dean-st. 
Aug. 1, 1846. 

A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED in Florence, Erie Co O., containing 50 acres of good 
land, suitably proportioned in meadow, plow, pasture and wood- 
laud. On the premises is a good dwelling house and a small bun, 
a thrifty bearing apple orchuil, with a variety of other fruit trees. 
^'aid farm is 3} miles from Lake Erie, and is contiguous to good 
markets, churches, and schools. Any inquiry may be made by let- 
ter, post-paid, to H DEAN, No. 135 Bridge-st., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or of KNEELAND TODD, on the premisca. Price, 91,100. 
Angus* 1— 2t* 

MACHINE BELTING. 

npHE BubMriber having completed arrangements, is now pre- 
'■ pared to furnish the common Leather Banding. Also the su- 
perior patent Cemented and Riveted Banding, stretchtid and rep- 
pared by machinery) of any re|qnired width, at the lowest rates 
The banding is warranted to give satisfaction. J. PLANT. 
Aug. 1— It. 5 Burling-Slip. N. Y. 

' FARM MANAGER. 

WANTED, a sitnation as manager or agent of a large farm or 
estate, by a farmer who has been edhoated on the border 
counties of England and Scotland, and upwards of three years in 
this country. Apply to S. SANDS, 

Aug. 1— It • Office of the American Fanner. 

POIATOES. 

TO those who desire choice varieties of potatoes for seed, a 
favorable opportunity is offered this fall, as we shall be pre- 
pared to ftimisb the following varieties during the season and 
until too cold for sending abroad, viz : 

'' Hall's Early June," decidedly the best early potato cultivated, 
being not only superior for the table, but f^ood yielders and are 
fit for eatiu^ many days before any other kind. The "Carter Po- 
tato" for winter and spring, stands deservedlv hirh, and produces 
better crops than the Pinkeye. The " Pr<rfinc B^ue *Ms an abun- 
dant yielder, and where potatoes are g^owu for feeding slock are 
a valuable variety. All the above sorts will be caremlly packed 
in barrels and shipped to order. E. COMSTOCK k Co- 

Aug. 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

* " ■■ " ■■' . 

GRANT'S FAN MILLS. 

NO. 1, fSl : No 2, $33 ; No. 3, 435 ; and No. 4, $87 ; for sale 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 10 Maiden Ijatie, 
and 23 Dean-st. E. COMSTOCK & Co 

Aug. 1, 1840. 



STRAWBERRY VINES. 

HOVEY'S SEEDUN6, Virginia Scarlet, Ross Phccnizi 
Black Hautbois, White Pine, and the Excelsior, the 'lat- 
ter a new and superior variety, and an extraordinary bearer — ^fur 
sale by the subscriber, at his nursery in Albany. Vines for- 
warded to any part of the country with promptness. Orders left 
witli E. Comstock ic Co., of the Agricultural Warehouse, in this 
city, will be received. J. A. KANOUSE. 

Albany, Aug. 1— It. 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 
npHE following in relation to the above churns, from a firm in 
*- Vermont, who purchase of us, will show in what estimation 
the cylinder churns are held. , 

** We wrote yon a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size chums. Please send us immediately 
SIX each of three sizes. Churns are getting in good demand. Our 
people think there is quite a saving when they can fetch tlie but- 
ter m two minutesjinsiead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go." 

The above churns are always for sale at wholesale or relaiU 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
23 Dean St. £ COMSTOCK & Co 

Ang. 1, 1846. 

KELSEVS ALTERNATING BEE HIVE, 
Patented May 9, 1846. 

SNTIBSLT NEW PRINCIPLE IN TH£ MANAGEUENT OF 

0££8s 

rpHESE hives, the only ones of real valne and utility to faraiert 
^ and others engaged m the culture of bees, now before the pub- 
lic, are constructMl upon futtund princij^. and combine the fol- 
lowing advantages : The bees are easily hived in them^t nevex 
becomes necessary to kill off the swarms ; honey can at ail times 
be taken away when it can be spared by the swarms, or more 
can be added for the sustenance of late ones ; young swarms can 
be taken away at the proper periods, and put into other hives, 
where they go to wwk without the trouble of swarming or hiving, 
while the main swarms are never disturbed in their operations. 
The swarms are entirely protected from robbery by neighboring 
bees, and from mice and insects ; they can be handled with per- 
fect safety, and always living and breeding in new honey comb, 
are kept entirely healthy, and yoimg swarms are always fully 
developed. 

The eggs or embryo of the bee moth, or miller, cannot hatch or 
mature around these hives, and therefore the bees are entirely pro- 
tected from the ravages of that destructive eqpemy, while the al- 
ternating principle is such that the bees are kept industrious the 
whole season tlirough, by always having plenty of room to work in. 
Old honey comb cannot accim>ulate, nor will the b«e« " run out " 
or V' die off " in these hives. 

They have been fully tested by actual use, by over three Ann- 
dred extensive bee culturists, under the direction of the inventor, 
and all the swarms are now and will remain as good as new and 
young swarms 

Ample directions accompany each hive, giving full instructions 
for the management of bees, which are so simple that any person 
with oidinary capacity and attention cannot fail to be successful 
in their management and culture. 

They are sold very cbeap^ and all farmers or other persons who 
keep bees, or wish to enter into that profitable culture, will find 
these hives all that can be desired, and are invited to call at the 
American Institute, and S. MitchelPs, 34 Bauk-st. N- Y. city ; 
L. Preeman^s, Berren, N- J.; Bedell's Temperance House, Syra- 
cuse ; A. Yoimg, Geneva, N. Y ; W. Sago^s, Watertown, N. Y., 
where they can be found and examined. 

Applications for exclusive rights to make and use them in any 
part of the Union, must be directed to W. R» KELSEY, Starkey, 
Yates Co., N. Y. 

Single Hives, with individual rights, can be had by applying to 
ihe subscriber, or his agent, Mdio will furnish each purchaser with 
a right signed by the patentee. W. R. KELSEY, Patentee. 

Aug. 1, 1646~-4t. 

An Agent wanted for Albany and a4)oining counties. Good 
termn given. • 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 

TORY.- 

THE subscriber ha.« constantly on band a large assortment of 
tho above articles, which he offers at the lowest markc* 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 184«— 10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

— — - 

LIBERAL advances will be made by the subscriber upon woo 
consigned for sale, or ^proeut to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 



July l~St. 



83 South-street, New- York 



SEED WHEAT. 

PURE Seed Wheal of tlie " Soules" variety, which yields frntr 
40 to 50 bushels per acre, may be had at $1 00 per bushe 
after the 1st of Augu.«ct. Orders may be addressed to 

BISSELL ic HOOKER. 
July 1— It. No 1 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 

CUPERIOR HORSE RAKES, maile from the hem while f*p.l 
^ liinher. for vale at the Albany Agucultural Wnrcjiior.ie 
July 1. Ji. COMSTOCK & C«. 
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LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Late of William Prince, deceaeed. Flushing, L. /., 

near New- York. 

•THE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated nnnery 
* laiown as Pvnee'*, and exclusively designated by the above 
Ulle for nearly fifty years, offer for nale a more extensive variety 
»f fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vhies planto, Ac, than can 
*e found m any other nursery m the United States, and the g^nu. 
tnetuss of which may be depended upon ; and they will unremit. 
ttngly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the pub- 
he, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

Descrimive Catalogues, with directions for planting and culrare 
furnished gratis to lh4Me desirous of purchasing, on application. 
VOMHpaid. WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 

Aug. 1, 1846.. .9t» 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

'pHE subscriber offers for sale at low prices, wholesale and lo. 
* tail, a general assortment of approved Agricultural Machinery, 
*c., amonir which are the following, viz : 
Ploughs, No. lOh Hi, 19i, and other kinds,— prices, $1 50 to U 

Si'i;^"^ •• '••Wto 6 

gST^lft: 6.00 to 

Subswl Plows 5 00 to 6 

Hay Cutting Boxes, 3.00to 4 

Hand Corn Shellrrs, g.OOto 10 

Corn and Cob Crushers, 96.00io 36 

Burr Stone Mills, 35.00 to 125 

Horsepowers, 40 00 to 60 

Thresher*,. , 25.00 to 35 

Hand Threshing Machines .'...'.'.'. 35 00 

n ^^^'^IrTrjf '^*»„^^™^ Cullers, Fan MUls, Plow Costings, Gin 
Gear. Mill .SpmJles, &c . Ac. J. PLANT. 

^"» ^~1^- 5 Burling-slip. N. Y. 



DOWNINQ'S NEW WORK. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 



AMD 



JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



fpHIS work, the publieation of which was commence d on tbt 
*■ first of July. 1846, nay be oidered of tba ppofvielor, LUTHER 
TUCKER, Cultivator Office, JttoNy, N. Y., or of JOSEPH 
BRECK A Co., Agricultural Warehouse, 61 North MailBiai-«m«l» 
Boston ; M. H. NEWMAN A Co., Booksellevs, 190 BntAwmf, 
New-York,' and O. B. ZIEBER A Co. PhOaMjkia, by wImm iC 
is published in those cities. 

D7* Agents can obtain iha work of either of th« above 
Ushers, at 10 per omA, diacoont, wbiere ft«» or motn eajgim 
ordered. 

TH B HORTICULTURIST ia e«itad by A. J. DOWlflNe. 
and published on the first of every month, each number ecaiiaa^ 
ing 48 pages octavo, printed m tae best style, and embeUisked 
with plates ai •! numerous other engravings, in a style similar to 
thoeej.ren in Mr. Downing's **Lanasoape Gardening,'* and ^ Cot- 
tage Residences." Price #3 per annum, payable U& advmnce, 

THE HORTICULTURIST is devoted, 
1. To OAaojuuMo in a thcrm^ldf pnefiad ae wdU a* tnemtyu 



9. 3b Us DsscsiPTioN and Ctn.TZVATioif ef Fruit SVms. 

3. To Gardtning as on art or tastb, embraeimg ttmys, 

designs on Omamantal emd Lemdseopt OaitUninf. 

4. 2b RiTBAL AacHirscTiraK, tncltttlmg Designs jor Bwnd Csf- 

fo^ss and Villas, Farm Houses, Gales, Ladgts, Hot Hamstt, 
Vineries, ^e., ^e. 

In short, this periodical may be considered a eontinnation of 
the various works on Rtmd Subjects, by its Editor, whjch haf« 
already been so favorably received farjr the j^blic. It u now hie 
object to assist, as far as possible, m givin|t adSilfonal inuolae 
to the progreas of Hortienitnre and the tasteful in Roisd Lift ; 
subjects which are now ao largely oocnpying all those iniffirrsiert 
in cou ntry pursuits. 

07" Bubseriptions received by the publiahers, as named above, 
and by the Agents for " Tm CwawAtom," tbrooghaui the Uoioo. 
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Journal of the Horticultural Society of Loodou, VoL 

I, Parts land 9, B9 
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Vine Cultivation, by Mr. R. Errington, so 

Influence of Eleetrieity on Vegeuti<in, by Mr. E. 

Sollis^ 99 
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OiMEB, M>r 

Mb. TVckbk — I >m quite M(l*fled of two adruUipes 
poSKMCd by lh« wine-growiny comitt-iM of Eort^e 
over tb« laoill ot our Dorlhem italei, in Tel*(i(in to Uic 
culcare of Ibe gnpS' 

' Ona iS| Ihe g^^* toT'oo °f labor h«re permitting an 
mmoaot of car* and cultivation, which, with exiatiag 
wine prices, could not be aSbriled by agriaultnriau in 
ganeral In oar country. 

Another ii palpable from the Iict that the flnl Trtnl 
In thia region of country oceurreil on the I5th of Octo- 
bar. The wenther of the summer waion is remarkably 
uniform — not surpaningly fine, nor yet of the worst 
kind — but free from sudden and exlrema changes. 

Of the flnt reason; In Not., 1S44, I saw peuiota 
carTying hodi of earth up the steeps of (he Rhine 
vintt^e to mianre the Soil about the roots of (he vines. 
The amount of this Ubor, wl 



■J, by tl 



in thia 



•ray, aod (hat auh root i> not mom than a fi 
half perhaps in either direction from its felloi , 
nense. Karly in April of lail year, I *av them at work 
removing (he leaves and rabbish, (ieing the vines to 
the stakes, and preparing (hem to (alia advantage of 
the genial influences of spring. Through (he whole 
summer ceason, every wslV past vintages, found some 
kind of labor going forward. In September the outer 
brvicties were croppeil, to throw the flood of sap into 
the buit. In Oetobar and November, the grapes were 
gatbered. Juice expressed, and disposed in casks fbr 
fermentation. 

The labor besloiFed npon (his single depatrtnieiU of 
agnculture has raslly exceeded all I had ooacaired. 

Of (he secoml reason] no( with stand lug the long post- 
pODPDieat of froBi, i( is conipuleil that but one year 
ID Qve can be calculated upon as fruitrul. If with this 
uncertaialy, one chance in five, the peaantry, accus- 
tomed to the simplest fare, can barely live, how could 
the eflurt to cultivate extensively be prolt(able with us, 
where (lie chances of aaccesi ore eo raluced by the con- 
tingencies of sunshine and rain, and where labor il so 



How (ha efTort may be rewanled in the states firthar 

sonlli, I am unable to say. Farhaps upon the eaUera 

and aonthem slopes of hills in some parts of Virginia, 

the climate woal<l not be obJeotioDabls. 

BeapeettUlly yoart, 

E. N. HouroiD. 
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w I'l'u aobioultubs. 



Mr. TtfCKE* — I have been graaUy plMsed by the 
perinal of a laolore, which I Snd in a foreign periodi- 
cal, delivored by J. C. Nesbit, Esq., Iicfore the Ag. 
ricultural and Soienti&c Training School, at Lamhetb, 
near London. Tba suljject of the lecture was Oxtcen, 
its properties, &e. I and so clearly and happily was it 
Ulnatrated, tlUl Ihare transcribed the following extracts, 
im induced to ofler them to you for insertion in the 
CuIdvBlor, hoping that some of your readers may find 
their perusal squally as interesting as they have been to 



Oxygen is found In Iha grcatett abnndanea through 
the whole of this planet. It it is found in the air, in iha 
water. In the clouds, in the eartb, and in miaerali of 
every variety. It forms a conndarable portion of all 
sand-stones, and clays, anil oxides (or rusts) of iron. 
The tkct is, oU the oxides or rusts are merely cam- 
ions of thia HbstaBce with different bases or me(als; 
Is very preaence in such quantities (hroughout all 
e, will Haffleiandy show the importance of its ac- 
The aflnilies of oxygen for other bodiea ara 
powerful, perhaps, than those of any element we 
'; of its action We aball have oceuion to speak as 

e air eontaini one-flfth of iti hnlh of oxygen, 

h in that case, aaSDmet the character of a goi; 
every &ve bushels of common air contain one bu^el 
ofoxygen. Oxygen, as a gas, is carried round tb« 
world, and penetrates every port; and the substances 
which require it are always sure to find something 
from which (hey can abstiaet It. Water, which is tba 
' universally extended madlam, contains a large 

.i(y of oxygen ; every nine tons of Water con(aia 
(ons ofoxygen — not as a gaa, but as a liquid; and 

is way it is also disseminalad over the world. In 
the geaai^ity of earthy mattars, Crou oDc-thirdIo one- 
half is composed of oxygen, 

Oxygen gu is also given ant In notnra, from the de- 
impositlon of soma of its combinations. The vegetB- 
ble world Is the gr«at source of oxygen. Vegetable* 
possess the power of decomposing two compound* of 
oxygen, earbanii: acid and wafer, and of retaining tba 
carbon of the one, sad ihe hyilrogen of the other, to 
form (heir own tissues. This operation, however, only 

on in the light of the sun, or in the effulgence ot 
The procots is this; Plants have roots and loaves. 

le roota they take np moisture from (he soil, end 

B moisture are dissolved those tulMlaneea which 
plants require for their subsistence. To form the or> 
eanized parts of plants, however. It la naceasar; to have 
the auislance of the leaves, through the vessels of 
which the jnices of planti must always pais, before they 
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become converted into the eubstance of the plant. The 
leaves of plants have a peculiar function, namely, that 
of separating^ the carbonic acid from the other constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere, of retaining the carbon of this 
carbonic acid, and setting its other ingredient, the 
oxygen, free. After the sap has thus been mixed in the 
leaves, with the carbon which the leaves derive from 
the atmosphere, it goes to increase the growth of the 
plant. The water taken up by the root undergoes a 
somewhat similar decomposition, its hydrogen being 
retained and its oxygen liberated. 

In some of the products of plants, such as turpentine, 
all the oxygen of the water and carbonic acid have been 
liberated. 

Oxygen Is chiefly remarkable as a most powerful 
supporter of combustion ; it is the substance which in 
natural operations, consumes and burns up all vegetable 
and animal matter. It is this oxygen which, by its action 
npon the carbon and hydrogen of our wood, coal, oil, 
,&c., produces that light and heat which we feel to be 
80 necessary. It is oxygen which causes this candle to 
bum at the present moment { if deprived of oxygen it 
would be extinguished; but if the supply be augmented 
its brilliancy will be much increased. I will immerse 
the lighted candle in this jar of oxygen. In a moment 
you see the flame becomes brilliant, and bums with so 
much splendor as to dazBle the eyes. 

A similar increase in the intensity of the action is 
seen, when other combustible substances, such as sul- 
phur and phosphoras, previously ignited in the air, are 
brought into contact with pure oxygen gas. 

Iron, zinc, and other metals will burn in oxygen 
with great ease, as I shall have occasion to show you 
towards the close of the lecture. It will not be difli- 
cult for you to understand why chemical action or 
combustion should be so much more intense in pure 
oxygen than in air. In the pure oxygen there is 
nothing to prevent the intimate contact of the two 
bodies which are uniting with one another, that is, the 
burning body and the oxygen; and as fast as one portion 
of oxygen has acted on (he combustible body, its place 
is supplied by another portion, which in its tum will be 
wholly expended on the burning body. In common 
air this is different. Before the combustible body can 
be acted upon by one cubic inch of oxygen, five cubic 
inches of the atmosphere must be presented to it, which 
of course will take up five times the time. But the 
four cubic inches of nitrogen have also the effect of 
cooling the burning body in passing through the flame 
with the oxygen. The amount of light and heat pro- 
duced depends on the quantity of chemical action which 
takes place in a given time. It is quite evident that 
the greatest action in the least time will take place with 
the pure materials. If we, by any artificial means, can 
contrive to make common air pass in large quantities 
through the interstices of combustible bodies, as char- 
coal, coal, &c., previously in a state of ignition, we 
shall in a measure increase the action as if we employed 
pure oxygen, because we shall cause a greater action in 
a given period of time. 

It must now be apparent to all of you that the more 
oxygen we can get through a common fire place, or 
the more that can be brought in contact with the fuel 
in a given time, the greater will be the combustion, and 
the greater the heat. In the open air coals bum dull, 
and do not give out much heat or light in a given time. 
If coals be put in a fire place, more air gets through 
them in a given time, and a great heat will be pro- 
duced; but then the coals will bum sooner. If you 
want to get more heat you must enclose the coals in a 
furnace connected with a high chimney, so that all the air 
is obliged to pass into the fumace through the bars at 
the bottom. You will thus have in the chimney a col- 
umn of hot air, which is lighter than cold air. The 
cold heavy aic will therefore force upwards the light 
air of the chimney and endeavor to supply its place; 
and as the air can only get into the chimney by passing 
through the fbrnaee, a large quantity of oxygen is in 
thia way supplied to the fuel in a short time. But 
though you get more beat in a given time, yon coniome 



more coals. I will give you another inatanfee: The 
common blacksmith's forge, where, I have no doubt^ 
you have often seen the workmen blow the bellows till 
they were almost tired. The object is to send a greater 
amount of air, (that is to say, to send ftiore oxygen) 
among the coals, and by this means to produce a greater 
amount of heat in a given time; but in proportion to 
the rapid production of this heat will be the quantity of 
coals consumed. Now there is one fact in connection 
with this which you will do well to note. A pound of 
charcoal, in uniting with oxygen, gives out always the 
same amount of heat whether burnt quickly or slowly; 
and the same may be said of hydrogen and other combus- 
tibles; and whether the union be quick or slow, or whe- 
ther a given amount of fuel be consumed in five 
minutes or five hours, the ram total of heat evolved 
will be the same. But it is evident that if the foe! be 
wholly consumed in five minutes, the heat in this case 
will be very intense during its short continuance; but 
if it last five hours, the heat will not be intense, but low 
and continuous. 

Now, wherever oxygen is absorbed, that is, when it 
comes into union with another substance, heat is given 
out. I will give you an instance where common vege- 
table matter will ignite spontaneously, merely from the 
fact of its being brought in contact and union with oxy- 
gen. If we take a pound or two of cotton, and mix it 
with linseed oil or olive oil, (the best is boiled linseed 
oil,) and then lay it in a corner, the mixture will be on 
fire in twenty -four hours. The cotton exposes a great 
surface of the oil to the action of the oxygen of the 
air; and is at the same time from its porous nators, 
a bad conductor of heat. Very well; the oxygen and 
oil begin to act on one another; a little of the ear- 
bon and hydrogen of the oil is slowly consumed, and 
a small quantity of heat is generated, which slightly 
raises the temperature of the whole mass; for tbe noa- 
conducting nature of the cotton will not allow the heat 
to escape as it is produced. More oxygen acts on the 
oil, more heat is given out, and this goes on till the 
whole gets to a red heat; light is evolved, and the mass 
is set fire to. 

In the north of England, where a deal of oil is used 
in machinery, and where it is cleaned by waste cotton, 
many mills were at one time burned down from the 
cause I have mentioned. The dirty oiled cotton waste 
was thrown into a comer on Saturday night, and the 
mill was burned down before Monday ; and it was fre- 
quently believed to be the work of an incendiary. 
Persons have been blamed for the crime; while the 
real cause was that which I am now telling you. The 
manufacturers are now more cautious, and take care not 
to allow the oily waste cotton to accumulate. 

Agriculturists are liable to accidents of a similar kind* 
How much money has been lost from the storing of hay 
in a wet state instead of in a dry I Wet operates like 
oil ; it enables the oxygen to get hold of the woody 
matter of the hay upon which it does not act in the dry. 
The hay is stacked in a great hurry, without being 
properly dried. Being damp and porous, the oxygen it 
absorbed, and a little heat given out, which cannoi 
readily escape; a little more oxygen is absorbed, and a 
little more heat given out, till a red heat is attained, 
and then fire breaks out. Now the difference between 
the oil and the cotton, and the damp hay is only this; 
that in the first case the fire breaks out in a few honrs, 
(from twelve to twenty-four will be sufficient,) while 
in the stack four or five days or weeks may sometimea 
be required. 

I can show yon another case. When farmers want to 
make manure, they heap up great masses of straw, 
litter, and excrements; and what takes place! It be- 
gins to smoke and gets heated. And where does the 
heat come from ; how is it generated? The mass de- 
creases in bulk very much ; in eight or ten months it will 
have diminished at least half. But what is the caoset 
Don't you see this? The active and energetic oxygen 
is at work. You have vegetable matter moistened with 
water, you have oxygen absorbed, and it consumes the 
dung; but more slowly than in the ease of the hay. I 
told you that hay may take fire in fbor or fire weeks; 
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bat g-ood himen so manage it that the heat shall 
not exceed from 80 to 90 degrees. The &rmer also 
wants his dung to decompose mildly and qaietly. But 
what would take place, if, instead of keeping the dung 
pressed down, he was to separate it, and let the air 
come in? Practical men will tell you that the heat 
would be largely increased ; instances, indeed hare been 
known of such heaps taking fire. In fitet, if these dung- 
heaps are not properly attended to, they will readily 
take Are. Ton see, from this, that oxygen has a deal to 
do with manure; for it is by this substance that the 
fitrmer gets his heaps diminished in bulk. He gets the 
most worthless portion taken away; that which is left 
is more easily carted and more valuable. Ton see, 
therefore, what an active agent oxygen Is. It acts, too, 
upon all metals exposed to the air. If you take a knife 
or a spade, and expose it to the action of the air all 
night, you will find it next morning of a red color, 
▲nd what is* this red substance? It is a compound of 
oxygen and iron, called the oxide of iron. 

There are many other combinations which spontane- 
ously take fire and give out heat from the absorption of 
oxygen. Iron pyrites, a compound of sulphur and iron, 
is found in large quantities throughout the globe. It is 
Tery bright and metallic, looking something like gold. 
When exposed to air and moisture, oxygen is absorbed, 
which, uniting with the sulphur, forms sulphuric acid, 
and with the iron, oxide of iron. These two again 
unite, and form the sulphate of iron, or common green 
vitriol. As oxygen is absorbed by the pyrites, you are 
also sure that heat is produced. In the manufacturing 
districts, where sulphate of iron is largely made from 
pyrites, care is taken not to allow it to get over-heated: 
and if it should get too hot, water is thrown upon it. 
Bishop Watson, the celebrated chemist, tells a curious 
thing in his chemical essays. A man at Elland, in 
Yorkshire, collected a quantity of the pyritev, under the 
idea that it was gold, and put it into his barn in a heap. 
The bam, as was common enough in those days, was 
made of wood, and moreover the roof was a little 
leaky, and by this means rain was introduced. This 
generated a heat, and in the course of a few weeks, the 
heap took fire, and burned down the barn. You see, 
therefore, how important it is that such things should 
be borne in mind. 

There is another thing very closely related to what I 
have mentioned* Any of you who have been in the 
north of England, must have seen all round the great 
coal-pits of Newcastle, Durham, and other places, large 
heaps of small coals, covering many acres. These coals 
have been deposited there owing to their small value; 
and you will find that they are always on fire. Per- 
haps you will imagine that the coals were set on fire? 
No such thing; they took fire by themselves. When I 
state to you that the coal contains sulphuret of iron 
(iron pyrites,) you will be at no loss to ascertain the 
cause. The action of oxgen on the sulphuret of iron is 
such as to produce heat, and the continued action of 
this heat causes the coal to take fire. Many singular 
phenomena of which we occasionally hear, as, for in- 
stance, smoking and burning cliffs, near the sea, are 
due to the action of oxygen on recently exposed iron 
pyrites. 

But more still. This oxygen, this universally-acting 
busybody, has something to do with volcanoes and 
earthquakes. We find that these volcanoes burst out 
with tremendous force in some places, emitting large 
bodies of fire. Whence does this arise? This fire is 
doubtless the product of combustion. And what an 
enormous power must be generated to produce such 
awful results as the overthrowing of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the awful visitation of Calabria, or the de- 
struction of the city of Lisbon. 

In connection with Volcanoes it should be borne in 
mind that they are always near the sea. You know 
that when you look for their positions on the map, you 
keep your eye to the coast. Etna, Heela, Vesuvius, 
Stromboli. the bumins: mountains of the Andes, and 
the volcanoes in the East Indies, are all to be found 
near the coast. There can be no doubt that water has 
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something to do with them; and wattfj reeoUtot, con* 
tains a great deal of oxygen. 

It has been supposed that the matter of the interior 
of the globe consists chlefiy of the metallic bases of the 
earths; and these, it is well known, have the power to 
decompose water, uniting with its oxygen and libera- 
ting the hydrogen. 

Now, if by any means the ocean water penetrates to 
these metallic bodiea, most intense action will be the 
result; heat will be liberated, and effects produced quite 
sufficient to aeeount for the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

There are a few other points which I wish to bring 
before you. This oxygen is the agent appointed for the 
destruction of all vegetable and animal substances. 
Every one of us is undergoing its action. We breathe 
it, but we return less of it to the air than we took from 
it. What we inhale produces heat, and this is the rea- 
son why your bodies are warmer than the stone walla 
around you. Without 'any very great stretch of the 
imagination, or any very forced comparison, your 
bodies may be likened to little steam-engines, or black- 
smith's fires. Your lungs operate as a pair of bellows, 
your mouth is the chimney, and the food is the coal. 
Your bellows are always going; if you are prevented 
from breathing for two minutes yon will die. Yet, if 
it were not for the action of the oxygen on your body, 
you could not live ; for from its continual consumption 
of the muscles of the body, you derive your physical 
energy and power. If yon did not eat what would bo 
the consequence? Would the bellows cease to work? 
No; they would go on working till every particle of 
available fuel, (flesh, ilBit, &e.,) was consumed. This 
shows that if you take no food to supply the waste of 
the muscles, yon must, like a fire, ultimately goout- If 
food be withheld the parts of your body, such as the fat, 
the muscles of the cheeks, of the breast, and all other 
available parts, would be consumed by the action of the 
inspired air, before the bellows would cease to work; 
and, lastly, the brain would be attacked, and you would 
die. Now, this always takes place when, by any means, 
fooil is not taken, or not properly digested. On the 
other hand, if the blacksmith overloads his fire, and 
does not blow his bellows enough, the flame goes out; 
and you, if you are always eating and never blowing 
your bellows enough, you are still liable to go out. 
You are putting on too many coals, and that is the 
reason why I recommend you to eqjoy yourselves at 
play, without which you can never expect to grow 
strong. Our life, and the life of all animals, therefore, 
depend on the action of oxygen and the supply of food. 
When these two are in a state of equilibrium or balance, 
we are in a state of health. When either one or 
the other are in excess, our normal state of health 
ceases, and various maladies ensue, which continue 
until the cause is removed. Eventually, however, the 
oxygen obtains the mastery, and these bodies of ours, 
like those of our ancestors, will be overcome by this 
powerful agent, and their elements will be returned 
into the great laboratory of nature, to furnish the prin- 
ciples of life and existence to succeeding generations of 
animated beings. 

All vegetable matters undergo a similar change, and 
they also are eventually decomposed, to furnish again 
the elements of vegetable life. 

All animal and vegetable substances, therefore, unless 
preserved in some peculiar manner, are resolved into 
their original elements. But if protected from the ac- 
tion of oxygen, they may be preserved for an indefinite 
period of time. Wood is painted to preserve it from 
contact with the oxygen of the air, and it thus lasts 
much longer. Again, coal is the remains of immense 
forests of primeval periods, and it has not yet been de- 
composed into its elements. These immense deposits 
of vegetable matter were, when deposited, covered with 
soft mud, so that the oxygen was prevented from 
coming in contact with them, and by the constantly in- 
creasing pressure from superincumbent deposits, the 
mud became a rock, and the action of the oxygen be- 
came less and less for each succeeding year, 'i'he con 
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sequence m, the mam hat been preseired for an immense 
period of time. 

Animal matter may also be easily pnserred ont of 
contact with air. The finest salmon of Scotland, the 
most excellent soups, ^ame, fowls, and fish of all kinds, 
are now packed in air-tight tin eases, and can thus be 
sent to all parts of the world. The travellers across the 
desert of Suez, in their Journey to the East Indies, often 
enjoy the luxury of frtth Scotch salmon. 

Oxygen, then, is one of the most important elements 
that we know; everything else yields to it in import- 
ance; it is found to pervade all nature; it is necessary 
for the existence of animal life, and is an essential of 
vegetable growth ; and in order that you may be able 
to trace its efiTects for practical purposes, in the economy 
of the farm, I have endeavored *jo explain its proper- 
ties and action, not only on vegetables and animals, but 
also on many elementary bodies npt directly connected 
with vegetation. 



At the present time, it is an ol^eet of considerable 
consequence to the manufacturers of cheese in this 
country, to produce that which would be approved and 
meet with a ready sale in the English markets, whither 
n large quantity of that article is now being sent. One 
of the most esteemed varieties of English cheese, is that 
made in Cheshire; and, baring had frequent inquiries 
in regard to the process of manufacturing this kind, 
from those who are desirous of imitating it, we give 
from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, a 
brief sketch of a prize essay^ by Mr* White^ on Cheese- 
Making in Cheshire. 

The number of cows belonging to a cheese-dairy, is 
stated to be seldom less than 8 or 10, or more than 70 
or 80. From 18 cows, a cheese from 36 to 54 lbs. 
weight, is made daily for four or five months in the 
summer. The annual produce, however, varies with 
the cows and mode of keeping, and it is observed that 
gr€at lost is known to have been sustained by not feed- 
ingthe animals veil in teinter. 

The milking is performed in cow-houses all the year, 
and it is usual to have a milker to every fix or seven 
cows. The milk of newly calved cows is not mixed 
with that of other cows till four or five days after 
calving. 

The evening's milk is seldom made into cheese till 
the following morning, and in small dairies, sometimes 
not till the second morning. A cool milk-house is 
necessary, and heuce it is commonly placed on the side 
of the house (or other building) least exposed to the 
sun. Most milk-rooms have lattice or wire-windows 
for the circulation of air, and an inclination is given to 
the floors for the free escape of the cokl water which is 
daily applied to them in summer. Precautions of this 
kind are necessary to prevent the milk from becoming 
sour. A temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit is 
thought the best throughout the year. 

The dairy is generally near the milk-house, and fit- 
ted with two boilers; one for scalding whey, and ano- 
ther of less size for heating water. The salting and 
drying house should ac^oin the dairy. Here the cheeses 
are placed on stone or wooden benches, salted exter- 
nally, and dried, before removal to the cheese room. 
Some dairy-maids dispense with external salting. Some- 
times the cheese-room is over the dairy, and at othen 
it is over the kitchen, or other apartment in which a 
fire is kept. Light and air are always excluded from it 
by curtains or shutters; and one reason assigned for the 
practice, is its tendency to prevent the bortfnl efibcts 
of the fiy. Some ot the larger eheese-roomt are 
warmed by stoves or hot-air, and in rare instances, 
from ordinary fire-places bnilt in then. 

Pboccsb of Chessk-Makino. — ^The eztnction of 
the whey, and salting, occupy from five to seven hours, 
•ad it is therefore convenient to oommenee working in 
the morning. In this ease, the evening's milk is kept 
over nighty and ia the momiBf the ereun is akimmed oC^ 



and a portion of the milk warmed. The warming 
is effected by means of a brass or tin pan, about twenty 
inches in diameter, and eight inches deep, in which the 
milk is floated in the boiler, the water in which baa 
been heated for the purpose. In the early months of 
the season, so much as half the evening's milk may be 
heated to a temperature of 100 degrees^ a heat seldom 
exceeded, except with a view of saving trouble in the 
after process. The cold milk is now poured into the 
cheese-tub, and the warm added to it. The tempera- 
ture of the mixture may be about 75 degrees, but in 
warm weather 70 will be enough. It isj, however, 
becoming the general practice, in summer, not to warm 
the evening's milk ; and in very warm weather, even the 
temperature of the morning's milk is sometimes rednced* 
The cream, diluted in about double its quantity of 
warm or new milk, is next put in. If a tmall portion 
of the cream is to be retained for butter, it is thought 
best to skim it ofi" the whole surface of the cream before 
diluting, in order to remove froth and bubblei^ which 
are considered prejudicial to the cheese. This leads to 
the conclusion, that fixed air in the curd is detrimental^ 
and suggests the inquiry whether it might not be bet- 
ter to heat the whole of the evening's milk to the re* 
quired temperature, than to raise the temperature of a 
part of it to 100 degrees. The next step is to add the 
new or morning's milk, which is done by passing it 
through a seive placed on the cheese-ladder over the 
cheese-tub. Bubbles seen floating on the sorlace are 
skimmed ofi^ and passed through the seive to break 
them. 

An important point now demanding attention, is the 
proper temperature of the milk when the rennet is put 
in. Little is known among fiumers and dairy-maids as 
to the precise heat which is best; and it is seldom thai 
the temperature is tested otherwise than by hand. In 
some dairies in which observations were made, the 
lowest heat was 77 degrees. Even where what is called 
cold-cheese, which has a tendency to green-mould, it 
made, it is not supposed that a temperature is adopted at 
any season of the year, much under 74^* or 75^. The eve- 
ning's milk being about 75, and the moming*s milk from 
90 to 95 degrees, the temperature of the whole is found to 
be from 80 to 85 degrees. The exact heat at which 
milk ought to be coagulated is a matter of essential im- 
portance in cheese-making, and it can only be ascer- 
tained by a series of careftil and judicious experiment^ 
made by scientific and practical parties. 

The rennet or steep is now to be added.* To fix the 
quantity necessary for coagulating a given quantity of 
milk is difficult, as maw-skins vary much in quality* 
In using them two skins are often cut at <Mice. Three 
square inches taken from the bottom, or strongest part of 
the one, ami one or two inches from the top or weakest 
part of the other, are generally sufficient for sixty gal- 
lons of milk. These pieces are put into a cup contain- 
ing about half a pint of luke-warm water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the day before the inflision is required. 
The water thus impregnated with the maw-skin is 
passed through a seive into the milk ; but the skin itself 
is usually kept out; the rennet cup is well scalded be- 
fore being used again. The coloring matter and rennet 
having been put In , the milk is well stirred and left to 
coagulate, and the tub is covered up. [It is remarked 
in a note, that the coloring matter nsed is Annatto^ 
which gives the cheese an amber or cream-like appear- 
ance. It is said to be seldom used when the cheese is 
intended for the consumption of Cheshire families* as it 
is known not only that it does not improve the flavor, 
but that if the quality of the drug. Is inferior, or, if 
there is too much of it used, there is a hazard of the 
flavor being much deteriorated. One pound of it to a 

• The following is given as a good recipe for oaring nutw-okim. 
Procure frosh sldui the year before xhcf ate wanted ; free them from 
chyle and every inipuritv' ; turn them innde out and salt tbem ; 
lay them one upon anotner, with salt between, in a deep eaitben- 
waro veiiel ; eover the whole over with aatt, and lay a lid oo the 
top. Aboot a moath bofore nsiof them, take them out and drain 
the bnne from them ; then wptesd them on a taUei and powder 
them on each side with fine salt. In this itate they are to be 
rolled with a paste rolleri distradfd with splints or wood, and 
hangup lodry. 
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Ion of chMM, or half an oonce to serenty-flve pounds, 
is considered a moderate proportion. The coa^ation 
is commonly efiected in an hour or an hour and a half. 
The warmer the miik, or the stronger the rennet, 
the sooner coagulation ensaes) but the curd is tougher 
and less in quantity} on the contrary, the cooler the 
milk, or weaker the rennet, the longer the cord is in 
forming, but it is both more tender and there is more 
of it. Too much rennet tends to impart an unpleasant 
flairor or bittemesi to the cheese. 

It may generally be expected that the heat of the curd 
when formed, will be four or five degrees less than the 
milk was when the rennet was applied; and the dif- 
ference, especially in cool weather, should not be 
greater. To determine when the curd is fit for break- 
ing, requires some practical knowledge. It is usually 
done by gently pressing the sur&ce of the milk with 
the back of the hand, or by lifting up the skimming 
dish, beneath which the curd and whey will distinctly 
appear, if the coagulation is complete. Another crite- 
rion is the color of the whey, which should be pale 
green. 

The breaking and gathering of the curd next engage 
attention. These operations are performed by the hand 
and skimming dish, or more commonly the curd-breaker. 
This implement is made of wire-work, in an oval form, 
and has a rim of tin round It about an inch and a half 
broad. It cuts the curd by being passed through it perpen- 
dicularly, and at first very, very gently in different direc- 
tions, so that the whole mass is separated into very 
small portions. For a 60 lb. cheese, this operation 
takes twenty or twenty-five minutes. The curd is then 
left for a quarter of an hour to separate from the whey, 
and if the weather is cool, a cover is put over the tub 
to retain the beat. After the separation of the curd, 
which lalls to the bottom, a portion of the whey at the 
top is taken out by the portable brass or tin pan being 
pressed into it, and emptied into the set-pan; the curd 
is then gently broken, by being raised with the hands 
to the surface, or by the renewed use of the curd- 
breaker. When the curd is brought to the top, it is 
easily raised and separated into small portions for tNe 
release of the whey. This part of the process takes 
about half an hour. After about another half hour, or 
as soon as the curd is sufficiently settled, more whey is 
taken out, and the curd, so Car as its contexture will ad- 
mit, drawn into one-half of the bottom of the tub; a 
semicircular board is then placed on the curd, loaded 
with a weight of about 30 lbs. The board is perfora- 
ted with holes about half an inch in diameter, for the 
escape of the whey. The tub is now set three or four 
Inches atilt, to facilitate the discharge of the whey from 
the curd, and the skimming dish is used to lade it out. 
On its way to the set pan, the whey passes through a 
sieve in which any curd contained in it Is collected. 
This curd is called slip.curd, and by some dairy-maids 
is not returned to the tub. The weight and board are 
shortly removed, and such part of the curd as has been 
squeezed from under them is again collected on one 
side, and heavier weight of 50 or 60 lbs. applied as be- 
fore. As the whey is expelled from the curd it is re- 
moved. In a quarter of an hour the board is taken off 
again, the curd cut by intersections six or eight inches 
apart, and then the board replaced, doubly loaded. 
Sometimes the slip-curd is now added, the weight is 
again increased, if necessary; care being taken to aug- 
ment the pressure gradually, and to regulate it by the 
degree of compactness of the curd; for if caution is not 
used in this respect, both now and afterwards, a con- 
siderable portion of butyraceoos matter will be forced 
out to the detriment of the cheese. 

The curd is again cnt into square pieces, taken out of 
the cheese-tub, and broken a little by the hands as it is 
passed into the thrusting tub. Sometimes a large^sized 
^eese-vat, and at others a willow basket is substituted 
for the thrusting- tub. In this the further extraction of 
the whey is continued by the application of the screw, 
of which there are different kinds, but the principle is 
the same in all. Preference, however, seems due to 
the lever press, which possesses the advantage of sink- 



ing by its own weight, and of allowing the application 
gradually of any degree of pressure, with less attention 
on the part of the dairy-maid. 

The proportion of salt is not regulated by any definite 
rule. One ikrmer, distinguished for improvements in 
agriculture, uses one pound to forty-two pounds of 
curd. In another instance, more salt is used in summer 
than at other times, the average being one pound ibr 
forty pounds of dried cheese, or aboat forty gallons of 
milk. In autumn there is always more curd in the 
milk than at other seasons; and in wet weather there 
is sometimes an increase of milk without a correspond- 
ing augmentation of cUrd. Before applying the salt, 
the curd is cut into three or four equal parts, and these 
are broken into smaller pieces by the hand or by the 
curd-mill. The salt is then strewe<l over it, and the 
breaking continued till the salt is well intermixed, and 
the curd completely crumbled. 

The presses employed, for the two first days at least, 
and, if possible, during the whole process, should be 
within the influence of moderate heat; otherwise the 
the discharge of the whey will be retarded, and 
greater hazard incurred of the flavor of the cheese being 
isjpred by acidity, to which the whey is prone. On the 
second day after the cheese is put in the press, it is 
turned two or three times, and a clean cloth used each 
time of turning. On the third day the cheese is again 
turned once or twice. The heaviest press is now re- 
sorted to; and for a cheese of 60 or 70 lbs. weight, a 
pressure of 30 cwt. will be enough. On the fourth 
day it is usual to discontinue the pressure; but is some- 
times continued a day or two longer. 

Salting and DrtinoRoom.— There are sometimes 
separate apartments for salting and drying, but gene- 
rally one room answers for both purposes. The salt 
can now be applied externally only, and if any good Is 
done by it, the effect must be in the hardening of the 
coat of the cheese. 

It may be questioned whether it would not be a bet- 
ter plan to remove the cheese direct from the press to 
the cheese-room. The practice of external salting, 
however, is commonly observed. The cheese is taken 
out of the vat, and a strong bandage about two inches 
broad, and long chough to go three times round the 
cheese, is put upon it with salt underneath. It is 
fastened with strong pIns; the cheese is placed on a 
stone or wooden shelf or l>ench, and salt spread on the 
top to within an inch or two of the edge. The cheese 
is turned daily, and fresh salt and a clean bandage are 
as often applied. Some persons continue this salting 
five or six days, others three weeks. The sailing being 
completed, the cheese is well wiped or washed, a fresh 
bandage is put round it, and it is laid on a wooden 
shelf in the same room or an adjoining one, for the 
purpose of being dried. It is turned once a day, and 
when considered sufficiently dry it is removed to the 
cheese-room. The time for drying the cheese in the 
drying-room varies from seven to twenty days, and de- 
pends on the temperature of the weather, or of the cheese- 
room, to which it is next to be taken. In hot weather, 
and particularly if the cheese-room is exposed to the 
heat of the mid-day sun, the change from a too cold 
drying house is apt to cause cracks in the cheese. If 
these are left open, mites are soon generated, and the 
appearance of the cheese is hurt. In consequence, 
whey butter is sometimes used to fill them up. To pre- 
vent cracking, the windows of the drying and salting 
rooms are rarely if ever opened. The same is the case 
in the cheese-room, from which, in addition, the light 
is excluded. The heat of drying-rooms, it is thought, 
should range from 50 to 60 degrees. 

When a cheese is taken to the cheese -room, it is 
usual to scrape and clean its exterior, and to place it, 
at first, in the eoolest part of the floor, and finally upon 
the warmest part. The bandage is continued fbr seve- 
ral weeks, and sometimes until the cheese is sold. The 
cheese is turned and wiped daily for three or four 
months, at least, and afterwards every alternate «lay. 
The floor of the cheese-room is generally covered with 
dried rudies or wheat straw. It should be level, and 
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well washed with hot water aad soft soap twice or 
thrice a year. The temperature should be from 60 to 
65 degrees. 

It is added in conclusion^ that the industry, cleanli- 
ness, and frugality of the Cheshire dairy-maids, arc 
worthy of admiration. Though their labors are great, 
their cleanliness cannot be surpassed; and it is often to 
their good management that landlords are indebted for 
the payment of their rents. 



FBOFEBTIES OF WOOL. 



Yolk— Natural Oil, &c.— The quantity of these 
substances in wool varies greatly with the breeds of 
sheep, and various circumstances attending their ma* 
nagement. For instance, in the English long-wooled 
breeds, as the Liecester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, &c., 
there is very little of what is called yolk, and, there- 
fore, the washing of the sheep in the ordinary- manner, 
is sufficient, with proper attention, to thoroughly cleanse 
the wool. Hence, in fleeces of this description, there 
is a greater quantity of real wool in proportion to the 
whole weight, than there usually is in fleeces from sheep 
of the Spanish or Merino varieties. Some of the latter, 
as is well-known, possess the habit of accumulating 
yolk or gum in the fleece to a remarkable degree; 
fleeces being occasionally met with, which, even after 
having been washed in cold water on the back of the 
sheep, are lessened in weight to the amount of fifty per 
cent, more, in passing through the further process of 
cleansing to which the manuActurer subjects them be- 
fore they are wrought into fabrics. 

Wool-growers appear to entertain different opinions 
in regard to the effect which yolk has on the value of 
the fleece. Some seem to suppose that the aggregate 
amount which they receive for their wool is increased 
from the greater weight which it possesses by being 
charged with this substance; but the sagacious manu- 
facturer will of course regulate his prices according to 
the condition of the article he buys, not caring to pay 
for subslances which are worthless to his goods. Others, 
again, endeavor to breed their sheep with as little yolk 
and animal oil as possible, acting on the supposition that 
these substances deteriorate the quality of the fleece, 
without being of any advantage. 

Having had several inquiries in relation to this sub- 
ject, the importance of which requires that it should be 
understood, we addressed a note to L. A. Mobrell, 
Esq., well known as the author of the « American 
Shepherd," and from his reply we make the followiug 
extract ; 

** If you will refer to the American Shepherd, (page 
80,) under the head of " Yolk,*' I think your questions 
will be nearly all satisfactorily answered. You will 
there note, that the natural oil of wool combines with 
the yolk, yet there is not a chemical union; hence the 
yolk or gum can be separated by thorough washing on 
the sheep's back, but the oil remains, at least to a con- 
siderable extent. This substance [yolk] is glutinous in 
its character, which causes dirt to adhere with such te- 
nacity to the external part of the fleece, that only the 
manufacturer's process of cleansmg will free it. By 
this, the oil, with everything impure, is eradica- 
ted; but if the dirt could be removed, and the oil re- 
main, that it would supercede the use, in some slight mea. 
TWre, of grease, preparatory to carding, there is not a 
doubt. Of the benefit of oil to wool when growing, 
were we to question it, would be doubting the wise 
provisions of Providence for the benefit of the brute 
creation. Alt wool-growers of nice observation will 
testify, that in a fleece much imbued with oil, the 
fibres are stronger, and invariably soft in feeling; on 
the contrary, a deficiency of this substance is followed 
by a harshness and brittleness. Individuals of a flock 
will have much more of oil united with yolk than 
others, and generally speaking, in reference to the 
Merino and Saxon variety, they are the healthiest and 
best constitiuioned sheep. Still I hare known excep- 
tions to this. 



" In conclusion, I consider oil of vast importance la 
perfecting the fibre. Manufacturers have no objection! 
to it, further than it increases the weight of the fleece; 
but this will rarely apply to Saxon wool, if the sheep are 
not permitted to run too long alter washing before bein|f 
shorn ; not so^ however, in reference generally to Meri- 
nos. They have it in such profusion that the dirt col- 
lects in enormous quantity on the external part of the 
fleece, forming an indurated crust, which, when scoured, 
reduces the weight of the fleece nearly one-half. Bat 
free it of its impurity, and no wool works more kind- 
kindly than the Merino, or is softer < in handle ' after 
its manufacture. I state this on the authority of a ma- 
nufacturer. Set it down as a < fixed fact,' that manu- 
facturers have no objections to gum; but they have 
very strong objections to paying as much for it as wool^ 
or, indeed, anything at all. They value it as a con- 
comitant of a strong fibre, and therefore less wastage in 
the process of manufacture." 

In addition to the above, we extract from the Ameri- 
can Shepherd the following, being a portion of the 
chapter to which Mr. M.'s letter refers: 

« This peculiar substance, [yolk,] is so called abroad, 
from its adhesiveness and color; but with us it is 
termed gum, an appellation derived from its glutinous 
properties, quite as appropriate. It is apparent in the 
fleeces of fine-wool siieep, especially the Merino, at all 
seasons of the year, but very much so in the winter and 
spring; and although diffused through the whole fleece, 
yet such is its profiision in the Merino, that it is ob- 
servable in detached concrete particles, resembling ear 
wax. According to the chemical analysis of Tauque- 
lin, it consists principally of a soapy matter, with a 
6am of potash ; a small quantity of carbonate ot potash ; 
a small quantity of acetate of potash ; lime in an un- 
known state of combination ; and an atom of aniirtafe 
of potash. Its peculiar color, well known io those fa- 
miliar with the fleeces of Saxon and Merino, is derived 
from the infusion of a small quantity of animal oU, and 
is in every respect a true soap, which would permit of 
the fleece being thoroughly cleansed by the ordinary 
ipode of washing, were it not for the existence of this 
uncombined fatty or oily matter, which remains at- 
tached to the wool, and rendering it glutinous, until 
subjected to the process of scouring by the manufac- 
turer. 

« There are some, from ignorance, who imagine the 
yolk or gum to be, if not absolutely a detriment to wool, 
at least a useless concomitant. This, however, is a de- 
cided mistake. It is a peculiar secretion from the 
glands of the skin, acting as one of the agents in pro 
moting the growth of the wool, and by its adhesive- 
ness, matting it, thereby forming a defence f^om the 
inclemency of the weather. From accurate observa* 
tion, it has been ascertained, that a deficiency of yolk 
will cause the fibre to be dry, harsh, and weak, and the 
whole fleece becomes thin and hairy; on the contrary, 
when there is a natural supply, the wool is soft, plentl- 
fiil, and strong. The quantity is depending on equabilitj 
of temperature, the health of the sheep, and the pro- 
portion of nutritive food it receives." 

A deficiency in the natural supply of yolk, among 
some kinds of sheep in Britain, has induced the prac- 
tice of smearing them with various mixtures of oil or 
grease. An example showing the advantages of this 
practice, said to have been recorded by the eminent 
breeder, Bakzwxll, is quoted by Mr. Morrell, ai 
follows :— 

<*An intelligent manufiftcturer in my neighborhood^ 
who kept a small flock of good wooled sheep, informed 
me he had adopted the practice of rubbing his sheep 
with a mixture of butter and tar. He could speak de- 
cidedly to the improvement the wool had received by 
it, having superintended the whole process of the manu- 
facture. The cloth was superior to what ungreased 
wool could have made, if equally fine; it was remarka* 
bly soft to the touch, and had a 'good hand and feel,' 
the appearance of the threads being nearly lost in a firm, 
even texture, covered with a soft, full nap." 

Mr. Morrf.ll adds: — ''The additional value then, 
the yolk imparts to the wool, affords a usefhl lesson to 
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'the wool-grower, to take such care of his sheep as will 
best sapply the needful quantity. Equability of tempe- 
'rature being one requisite, he should protect his flocks 
during the winter season; and good condition being 
another, wholesome and nutritious food should not be 
•spared.'' 

SoTTNESS OF WooL. — ^Mr. MoRRKLL obscrTcs, [Am. 
'Shepherd, p. 35,] that — '< wool of the same quality of 
fineness has not the same degree of softness.*' This we 
' have frequently observed. Samples which under the 
microscope show the same degree of fineness, some- 
times appear quite different to the touch — the one being 
•oft and cottony f and the other harsh and rigid. Mr, 
M. remarks «that it is not as generally known as it 
should be, that softness is a quality of wool of much 
consequence. When the wool-buyer and stapler pro- 
ceed to an examination of a parcel, their judgment will 
be materially affected as to its value» whether * soft in 
• liandle,' or otherwise. 

Wool is thought to be considerably affected by the 
. nature of the soil on which the sheep are grased ; thus 
in England the chalky districts, it is said, invariably 
produce harsh and brittle wool. Mr. Mor&xll ob- 
serves, however, that <<the general cause of a defi- 
ciency of softness in wools of the same breed, may be 
referred directly to the condition of the sheep. It has 
.already been stated,'* continues Mr. M., <<that when 
Che animal was kept in unifbrmly good condition, the 
necessary quantity of yolk was supplied. Now if there 
is but little of this substance, which will follow an 
abuse in management, the wool will be less pliable and 
< kind to feel.' Therefore it may be set down as an uni- 
versal rule, that wool owes much of its softness to the 
. presence of a aufficiency of yolk.'* 

Mr. M. quotes the following from an English author, 
YouATT, as showing how highly the quality of softness 
is appreciated by the mannftusturer. Mr. Youatt says — 
** it has been affirmed that two parcels of assorted wool 
being taken, possessing the same degree of fineness, but 
Ihe one having the soft quality in an eminent degree, 
and the other being harsh, the cloth prepared from the 
first, at the same expense, will be worth more to the 
manniaeturer than the other, by ftill 25 per cent." 

The fibre — how affected by keeping. — The 
.observation of most wool -growers may have taught 
, them that sheep in very high condition do not produce 
as fine wool as the same animals do when less ftit. 
The abundant juices of the skin in fat sheep, would natu- 
rally distend the fibre to an unusual degree. On the other 
hand, poor keep, or disease, by lessening the fluids from 
which the wool is formed, would tend to render it smaller 
or finer in fibre. It is, therefore, plain, fh>m these two 
focts, that to produce a fleece, the staple of which 
should be of uniform character or fineness throughout 
< its length, the food and all circumstances affecting the 
growth of the wool and the condition of the sheep, 
should boas nearly as possible the same at all times; 
as irregularity in food would obviously occasion a cor- 
responding irregularity in the size and strength of the 
fibre. 

It is true that the wool of poor and sickly sheep is 
generally finer than that from those of the same breed 
. which are in good health and flesh ; but though such fine 
wool may be highly valued by those unacquainted with 
its true character, the experienced manufacturer will 
readily detect its rottenness, and its want of elasticity 
andother qvslities necessary to form useful fabrics. 

It should, then, he the ol^ect . of the grower of fine 
wool, to supply his sheep, both summer and winter, 
with fiiod adapted to their natural habits, and in such 
quantity that, while it shall not deteriorate the quality 
of the wool by the accumuUtion of superfluous iat, shall 
secure that medium and uniform condition necessary to 
the production of a fleece yielding the most profitable 
returns both to the grower and manufacturer. 

The importance of these remarks will perhaps appear 
' more striking in connection with the following extract 
from Mr. Youatt's description of the fibres of wool. 

** The fibres of white wool, when cleansed from 

grease, are semi-transparent; their surface in some 

. places is beautifully polished, ia others curiously en- 



crusted, and they reflect the rays of light in a very 
pleasing manner. When viewed by the aid of a power- 
ful achromatic microscope, the central part of the fibre 
has a singularly glittering appearance. Very irregu- 
larly placed minuter filaments are sometimes seen 
branching fi'om the main trunk like boughs from the 
Principal stem. This exterior polish raries mu(h a 
different wools, and In wools from the same breed of 
sheep at different times. When the animal is in good 
condition and the fieece healthy, the appearance of th4s 
fibre is really brilliant; but when the sheep has been 
half starvetl, the wool seems to have sympathised with 
the state of the constitution, and either a wan, pale 
light, or sometimes scarcely any, is reflected." — [See 
YowUVe work on Shtepy in the F^hrmfire* Series, p. 65.] 



FABMOfa nr wsstebit new-tohk. 

Mr. Tucker— I was much gratified last week in 
viewing a few &rms in the neighborhood of Rochester, 
more especially those of Mr. C, B. Stewart and Wm. 
BuEL, Esq. 

The soil is a black muck, which has the appearance 
of being all organized matter composed of decayed tim- 
ber; if so J it must contain all the necessary food for 
plants without manuring. According to chemical ana- 
lysis, the four elementary bodies, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen and carbon must be deposited there. Still this 
land is as grateful for manure as any land I ever saw. 
How are the professors of chemistry to account for this 7 
I should like to hear from them. I should at once have 
said it was want of sufficient alkalies, or inorganized 
matter, had I not seen the effect of barnsranl manure, 
which was only adding organized matter to it.* 

Mr S. has eight acres of carrots; part of them were 
manured from his stables, and were a very promising 
crop. Another part (about half of them) with leached 
ashes, are (he finest crop I ever saw. And a patch in the 
centre, exactly the same soil, was planted without any 
manure. This piece looked as if they would not pay 
the trouble and expense of sowing and weeding. They 
were all weeded by German women at three dollars per 
acre the first time, and a dollar and a half the second. 

His plan of soiling is very economical; twenty-five 
acres are divided into five lots for that purpose : 

First — sowed in the fall with rye, cut and fed In May; 
manured and plowed on the first of June, sown with 
com broadcast, and seeded with clover. This piece of 
corn had a greater bulk of feed upon it than anything I 
ever witnessed. The corn is fed in August ; and he as- 
sured me that the clover in October affonled him a tole- 
rable cutting. 

Second — Sowed early in May with oats and peas — 
the green peas sold in July, and the vines and green oats 
fed as fast as the peas are picked. This lot is manured 
and plowed by the middle of July, sowed with oats again 
and seeded with clover; the oats fed in September, and 
the clover used the next season for soiling. 

TAird— Seeded down to clover the year previous, and 
is cut in June, August and October, and at each cutting 
It receives a top-dressing of compost or plaster, and is 
plowed again in the fall, and sowed to rye for the next 
spring. 

Fourth — Sowed with oats early in April, cut in June; 
plowed and sowed with oats again, which are fed in Au- 
gust and September; plowed and sowed with rye for the 
next season. 

Fifth — Corn and pumpkins planted in drills early in 
May, and seeded with clover; the corn sold green in the 
market, the stalks fed in August, and the pumpkins in 
October; the clover either used for hay or soiling the 
next season. 

" ''■ " ■■'■ ' ' ■ . 

* It is inipouible to tell precinely what ore the coii-stituents of 
a soil, without particular examination. Thi& land may contain all 
the crgttnie eon^titnents of plants, and yet it may lack the inorgft'- 
me. The " four elemeutarr bodies " named would be of them- 
selves iusuffioieiit. The ** barn-yard manure" probably contains 
principles which the " mack " does not ; and its alkaline salts may 
tend to render the vegetable food of the muck more available. 
That alkalies are highly beneficial, is inferred from the eifeet pro* 
doced by ashes oa carrots, as is^pokcn oT funhor od.^Ed. 
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Mr. S. said he had kept sixty cows thus far, and had 
green feed for six horses, since the first of May; and he 
believes that twenty acres will carry them through the 
aix months, when the land conies into a higher state of 
cultivation. He farther says that this larm (sixty acres), 
when in the hands of a tenant in 1844, produced only 
one hundred and twenty dollars to be divided between 
landlord and tenant ! He grows a quantity of broadcast 
com, which is dried in small bandies, cat up in winter 
with his hay, and steamed wifb carrots, which practice 
he considers a very great saving. All the feed he par- 
chases for winter, is about a peclc of brewer's grains per 
day for each cow, or its equivalent in oilcake. 

The Depot is well arranged: a passage sufficiently 
wide to drive a wagon between the cows' heads* with 
room enough to feed on either side. His office and 
steamer are on one side of the entrance, and a place for 
his wagons on the other, with his horse stable attached 
in range with the cows, so that all can be fed at the 
same time. 

It is all admirably arranged, for which and for his new 
enterprise Mr. Stewart deserves great credit. 

The farm of William Buell, Esq., is situated about a 
mile from Rochester. Tt received the second premium 
of the New-Tork State Agricultural Society in 1845. 
At the time he purchased it in 1844, it was in a raoM 
dilapidated state — large stones were strewed around in 
every direction ; stumps, with their wide and extended 
roots, occupied much of the land; a considerable part 
consisted of swampy hollows, and it was almost desti- 
tute of fence. 

His house is built on a hill in the centre of the &nn, 
from which is a gradual slope on either side to the flat 
land below. He has now one hundred acres of wheat 
on the farm, and part of which is on some of these 
swamps which have been reclaimed by thorough urain- 
ing. Judging from the straw, I should say that some 
of it would yield forty bushels to the acre. In a portion 
of his crop, the weevil had made ravages, and destroyed 
much of it. He was drawing the wheat to his bam^ and 
threshing it with a machine of six horse power. This 
bam is built od a fide-hill, and the straw is conveyed 
by an endless chain to an exceeding large stack, and re- 
quires two men to remove it from the machine as it 
it is threshed. This stack of straw denoted that my 
friend had done something for his soil. It was the lar- 
gest I ever saw. The large piles of stones in every di- 
rection, ready to be conveyed in winter and placed in 
stone walls, prove that industry and the purse have been 
good friends. The compost heaps in the fallow fields 
denote the good husbandman. He had twenty acres of 
com looking as finely as ^com can possibly look, and 
other grain in proportion. The hospitality and good 
cheer in the house proved his valuable friendship. Com- 
fort, happiness and plenty seem to reign around him, 
and his example will do much to all observers. 

Wm. H. Sotham. 



NUTRrnvS FROFERTIXiS OF POTATOES. 



Ak article has lately been published in the Irish 
Farmer's Journal, in regard to the relative proportion 
of nutritive material contained in potatoes compared 
with that contained in wheat and other grain, which we 
think can hardly fail of commanding attention from 
those qualified to investigate and elucidate this subject. 
Considerable diversity of opinion, it is well known, has 
existed in regard to the comparative value of the pota- 
to. The results of most chemical analyses have been 
looked upon as indicating that this root possesses but 
very little nutriment; though we believe that this con- 
clusion has not been so readily reconcilable with facts 
developed by practical observation. Certain it is, that 
a hiKher estimate is usually allowed to potatoes by 
those who form their opinions from actual trial, and 
the results proiluced on the animal system, than most 
chemical test;* would justify. We do not say this as 
opposing science, for it is obvious that rea/ science ex- 
hibits no discrepancy witli practical facts; t&utus can 



never oppose each other, whatever may be the mode 
by which they are discovered. The attainment of tnith 
is, however, the grand object, and in that view, we ara 
gratified to meet With the article mentioned; which, If 
not wholly trae itself, we think can hardly &il to elicit 
such an examination as will much enlighten the tabject* 

The article in the Journal relates chiefly to a state- 
meat and facta therewith connected, laid before the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Mr. JASFXa W. Roecns, 
of Dublin, a Civil Engineer, who, it is aaid, has for 
several years devoted considerable attention to the com- 
position of the potato and itv susceptibility of being ap- 
plied to various uses. From the extraeti which we 
give below, it will be seen that Mr. Roosma deems the 
notritive properties of the potato, when wholly con- 
verted into meal or flour, not essentially difl^rent from 
those of wheat, while the aggregate amount of sabslan- 
ces proper for the support of animal life, lUIbnled by n 
given quantity of land, are held to h^/bur tim,e$ grtaUr 
than can be had fh>m wheat. 

At the request of the Lord Lieotenant and other gen- 
tlemen, Mr. HoGERS exhibited, at an appointed timey 
some of the results of his method of making the potato 
available as food in many different forms. This exhi- 
bition is stated to have been « in the form of an elegant 
dijuni, all the items of which, with the exception of 
cofifee, were prepared more or leis from the potale; 
when a most satisfactory account was affbrded by Mr. 
Rogers, of the different processes of their prepentiotty 
with much interesting information relative to the value 
of the potato itself, which, beveryjostly observed, is 
too much overlooked. Every one present was aston- 
ished at the rich treat provided on the occasion, whl«h 
consisted of soup, stirabout, milk porridge, jelliefy 
blane mange, Spanish flummery, and pastry ofaIlktnd% 
made, as we have already stated, principally of vhe pro- 
duce of the potato, either as meal, flour, or feenla. 

*f After the gentlemen present had partaken of the 
various preparations, Mr. Rogers observed, that the 
preparation of the meal and flour fh)m potatoes was so 
simple that it could be accomplished in the cottage of 
the poorest peasant. He then described the component 
parts Of each food upon the table. The general pro- 
portion being one-half potatoes ; some, however, — ^viz., 
milk porridge, < Scotch bread,' and rook biscuits — ^be- 
ing entirely made from it; also the jellies, blanc-mang^» 
&c., produced from the pure feculay without animal 
matter of any kind — in fact, no addition bat the usual 
seasonings. The soup, also, which appeared to be a 
palatable and nutritious food for the lower classes, was 
stated to be made of a small quantity of bacon, thickened 
with meal of the potato, and which was capable of 
being made in a short period of time, at a cost of about 
one fkrthing per pint. 

« Mr. Rogers then alluded to the general impression 
as to the want of nutritive power in the potato, and 
deprecated the publication of statements which were 
founded in error, stating that there was < little, if 
any, nutriment in the potato.' He contended that the 
nutritive properties of the meal and flour of potatoes 
were almost, if not entirely, equal to that of wheat; 
and then gave the following analyses of each, assuming 
the constituents for the support of animal life, eon* 
tained in vegetables, to be starch, sugar, and glaten 
When converted into meal, the potato contains — 

Starch and sugar, 84.8 

Gluten, 14.82 

Oil, 1.10 

100. 
While wheat converted into meal, contained — 

Starch and Sugar,.. 78.20 

Gluten, 17.63 



OiL 



4.27 



100. 



1 



Thus showing that the difference between the glaten 
was but 2} per cent., while the starch and sugar were 
more abundant. 

« The difference between ^meal and flour rf potato,* 
prepared as recommended, and ' farina,' was pointed 
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qrU Farina is the staicb of the potatoi talMn from 
the fibre, and contains nothing beyond the properties of 
starch — while the^&rc> which is thrown away in the 
manufacture of iarina, is rich in animal matter and oil> 
and by being combined with the farina> or fecula, pro- 
duces a meal or flour, closely analagous to that of grain. 
This fact it was particularly necessary to bear in mind, 
in order to counteract the impression that there was but 
little nutriment in potatoes — a strange one, where so 
many millions lived on them as their only food. 

A comparison was then entered into between the 
relative amount of food obtained from an acre of land, 
in wheat and potatoes. On this subject, Mr. Rogers 
stated that he did not rely on his own experience, bat 
cited the authority of practical men as to produce, and 
of eminent scientific men as to the analysis of the re- 
spective crops, stating the folio wiijg as the result of his 
inquiry : — 

Starch and Sugar. Gluten* Oil. 

1 acre of wheat, 825 lbs. 185 lbs. 45 lbs. 

1 acre of potatoes, . . . 3427 lbs. 004 lbs. 45 lbs. 

Thus it appears that potatoes will produce of meal 
and flour, roua times, nearly, in weight, what can be 
had from wheat — a fact not generally known, ^t 
which could not be contradicted. He begged to im- 
press this startling fact on the minds of those who heard 
him, and hoped to rescue the potato from the calum- 
nies thrown upon it." 



The following table, calculated by Mr. 8ollt, che- 
mist to the Royal Agricultural Society, shows the 
comparative amounts of nutriment afforded by certain 
crops, according to his analyses : 



AVZRAOK PaODUCB fER AcRE. 



1. Turneps, 
9. Cayrots, 

3. Paraiieps, 

4. Potatoes, 
Barley, 
OaiA, 
Peas, 
Beaiiflf 
Wheat, 



5 
6 
7 

8. 
•9. 

10. Cabbnge, 10,000 plants', 

11. Jerusalem Artichokes, 

500 bush., 

12. Beetv. 



25 tons, 
15 ions, 
13 tons, 
8 tons, 
35 bsh.. 
40 b«h.; 
25 iMih., 
27i hu., 
2S b^h.. 



lbs. 
or 50.000 
or 33,600 
or 2«,S30 
or 17,920 
or 1,600 
1,700 
1,000 
1,750 
1,980 
or 80,000 



or 
or 
or 
or 



^S^Bucicwheat, 30 b sh. 



or2P,000 
. . 75,000 
or 1. sot- 



Water. 



Ib6 

5T800.0 

20433.6 

21543.7 

14228*5 

237.0 

238.0 

137 6 

1S8.2 

243.6 

73840.0 

22176.0 

65S50.0 

162.5 



ts 



Is 

§ g 

il 

o 



lbs. 
3300.6 
3128 
4642 
3053 
1314 
1215 
1017 
979.0 
1184 4 
4184.0 

4988.8 

7312 5 

94.52 



si 
"i 

B 

o 



I 



lbs. 
442 4 
655 2 
561.8 
433.7 
205 9 
19^.8 
399 4 
581 2 
248 4 
1456.0 

599 

1020.0 

177.6 



.2 . 

la 
IS 



lbs. 

44«.0 

3^3.0 

333.3 

204.9 

42.3 

58.5 

45.8 

51.6 

33.0 

524.0 

336.0 

817.5 

17.5 



• " Protein compounds " form the nutritive portion. 



OSMBITT FOR YARDS AND FLOORS. 



A correspondent of the Agricultural Gazette speaks 
of the value of " tor compost,» so called, for forming 
ground floors of carriage houses, barns, stobles, also for 
walks, barnyards, &c., for which purposes it is repre- 
sented to be excellent, «• being thoroughly dry, whole- 
some, cleanly, smooth, easily repaired, noiseless under 
motion, and inimical to vermin, besides being so very 
cheap, only costing from 3d. to Aid, [6 to 10 cents] per 
BQuare foot." 

The writer describes his mode of making such floors 
thus: « Lay down a good solid concrete of broken bricks 
and tiles or chalk, or both materials mixed together, 
only they should be broken smallish; having made this 
quite level, pour on it coal tar, until the rubble is just 
covered. Then sift through a fine sieve a mixture of 
coal ash and sand, or coal dust and powdered lime, or 
all mixed together, or any one separately, it makes very 
little difference. I prefer quicklime, ashes and sand, in 
equal parts, but I have used lime-dust alone, and found 
It answer, though it is longer drying, and is not quite so 
firm. My plan is to sift on plenty, and have the work 
well rolled or trodden, supplying more siftings as it be- 



comes necessary. The proper quantity of siftings will 
work in without any trouble at all, if time be allowed 
and the floor is used. Sometimes two or three coats are 
wanted, and are always best ; often one will do. After 
the first coating upon the rubble, no more is necessary 
to be done either for an extra coat or a repairing coat, 
than to pour down some tor and spread it about with an 
old brush, covering it with siftings. Any laborer can 
mend or even make a floor of this sort. • • • The 
reason I prefer brick rubble to stones is this: I have 
found that by long wear, a small stone, or an edge of a 
piece of a larger size, will work up; whereas broken 
bricks or chalk will saturate partly with tor, and will 
wear down with the rest of the surface. I think the 
value of such a bottom fbr a stable would be greatly 
enhanced by its impermeability to the drainage from 
animals.'* 

Another correspondent of the paper above mentione<l 
gives his mode of making a similar cement, as follows : 

" Two parts sifted coal ashes and one part of quick- 
lime, to be thoroughly mixed together in a conical heap ; 
then proceed as in mixing up fine mortar, making a hol- 
low in the top of the cone, and pouring in gas tar, not 
gas water, or half and half, as it sometimes comes out 
of the reservoir, but the thick tor, and gradually mix as 
you would mix water with the mortar or plaster, until 
the heap is about the consistence of pretty stiff* mortor. 
In fbrming my yards and sheds for cows, and those at- 
toched to loose boxes for horses, two years ago, in or- 
der that all the fluids should dram towards a tank, I em- 
ployed this compound, spread about three-fourths of an 
inch thick, on a surface formed with stone broken very 
small, and a small quantity of fine gravel scattered over 
them and then rolled down, to prevent unnecessary 
waste of the cement. This was laid over, and thea 
patted down with an iron shovel. In the course of two 
or three days, just before it gets hard, pass an iron roller 
over It. In the course of a week, if properly done, it 
will be as firm as stone, and not affected either by drouth 
or wet in any degree. My yards have been in use., co- 
vered with muck during two winters, and exposed dry 
and clean to the sun during two summers, and I perceive 
no change. * * « I have also used this covering for the 
top of stone walls, for which it answers admirably.'* 



VSBS AHD VALTTB OF THB MAPUS. 



OtTB friend Holmes, of the Maine Farmer, furnishes 
an interesting, and (of course,) humrrous article on the 
uses and value of the various kinds of Maple. He states 
that there are ten diff'erent species of this tree in the 
United States, five of which flourish in Maine. The 
use of the wood in the manufacture of various articles 
of cabinet ware is well known. The hird^t-eye maple, 
and the curly maple, make some of the handsomest 
veneering of any kind of wood. No better fuel is fur- 
nished for our fires than well-seasoned hard, or sugar 
maple. The tree is also one of the most beautiful as an 
ornament, and affbrtls, besides, in its saccharine sap, the 
most agreeable sweet in nature. In view of the vari- 
ous uses, and the many comforts which the maple affords. 
Dr. Holmes almost << bursts into a song." Hear him : — 

«We were once in a house, notfaroffj during a severe 
snow-storm. The elemento were raging with tbeir ut- 
most fury out of doors, but within we had a summer at. 
mosphere, and every thing was as comfortable as an 
evening in June. On looking around we were struck 
with the fact, that much of our comfort at that time 
was founded on maple* A brisk fire of maple wuod was 
glowing and crackling on the hearth. The floor of the 
room,---doors, — sashes, — mantlepiece, and other trim- 
mings, were maple; — ^the chairs were maple, — the to- 
bies were maple, — and that the sum of our maple com- 
forts might be complete, our host brought on some 
maple sugar for our tea, and some excellent maple 
vinegar for our pickles. In his front yard were some 
splendid maple trees, and at a little distance was a beau- 
tiful maple grove, which gave a shelter in winter, an 
excellent shade in summer, and a plenty of good sweet 
sap in spring, from whioh he made his sugar and hit 
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beer and his vinegar. His bedsteads were maple, — ^bis 
bureaus were maple, — his ox-yokes were maple, — his 
sled was maple, — ^the fellhes of his cart-wheels, his cart- 
axle and tongue, were maple, — the wood of his harrow 
was maple, — his roller was maple, — his walking stick 
was maple, and he had a maple weathercock on his 
barn; in short, he was maple all over. ' If we are not 
in Mapledom now,' said wc, as we looked around, * we 
donH know where that territory is.' " 



SOLAR GAS. 



The editor of the New -York Farmer and Mechanic, 
describes an apparatus which was exhibited and put 
into operation at the late National Fair, for the manu- 
facture of what has been called tolar gas. The gas, he 
says, was made from refuse kitchen fat, whale oil, and 
other greasy substances, in a retort 7inches in diameter, 
affixed to a stove 15 inches wide, 22 inches high, and 
24 inches long. The oil or fat passes through a syphon 
into the retort which in filled with soft pieces of brick; 
then through water into a gum clastic bag, and from 
thence through a meter to the burners. A building 
600 feet long, it is stated, was lighted through 60 
burners, by this apparatus. The flame is said to emit 
no smoke or smell. The gas, when properly made, is 
said to exceed all other kmds for brilliancy, cheapness, 
and cleanliness. It has already been appliel to the 
lighting of many factories, several churches, hotels, and 
steamboats. A man is about establishing himself in 
New-York, for the purpose of fitting up apparatus for 
the manufacture of this gas. 



MOVABLE FENOES. 



Evert farmer finds it occasionally convenient to 
move the division line between his fields. Improve- 
ments are made in the arrangement of his lots and crops; 
and briers and weeds, which sometimes obtain posses- 
sion under fences, render the cultivation of the ground 
the easiest and best way for their extirpation. Hence, 
a neat, cheap, and substantia] movable fence becomes a 
desideratum. 

Many farmers are acquainted with no other movable 
fence than the old-fashioned rail or worm fence, which 
when f< staked and ridered '' usually occupies about one 
rod of untilled ground in width. The broad fence, when 
neatly and substantially made, is very durable; and from 
the ultimate cost, and the little ground it covers, is de- 
cidedly cheap, and more especially so from the conside- 
ration, that time is not lost in constant repairs, nor 
crops destroyed by the inroads of cattle and pigs, so 
frequent where some other fences exist. But a board 
fence, when once built, must stay where It is — it can- 
not be transferred to another line without an expense 
nearly equal to its original cost. 

In the Cultivator for 1844, p. 251, is given a figure 
and description of a neat movable fence, represented in 
the annexed figure, made of separate pieces four feer 




FJg. TO. 
high, and eight feet long, driven into, the ground IS 
inches, into holes made by the crowbar, and withed 
together at the top. This fence is made of round poles, 
split into halves, and fastened together by wrought 



nails, the ends passing into holes in the sharpened end- 
pieces; and costs from 50 to 60 cents per rod. 

We have constmcted a neat movable fence for con- 
fining cattle as follows: — Hemlock timber, foorteen 
feet long, and sawed into pieces two by foar inches 
(a, fig. 70,) are morticed into the slender sharpened 
posts 6, the two upper bars being 1 1 inches apart, and the 
lower 8 inches. Holes bored horizontally through the 
tops of the posts, admit the pins, r, and hold the whole 
securely together. To confine pigs or sheep, nail « 
single board at the bottom. Two men will put up tea 
rods of this or the former kind of fence in one honr. 

Another mode which has been found cheap and con- 
venient, is the following: Plank Is sawed at the saw- 
mill, for the end pieces, four feet and a half high, two 
inches thick, and eight inches wide at bottom, and four 

inches at top, as indica- 
ted by a, fig. 71, which 
represents a cross section 
of the fence. Into these, 
boards are fitted, the same 
in length and width as in 
common board fence; a 
narrow, mortised inch 
board being slipped on 
to the middle to stiffelk 
them. Cross pieces, by 
of narrow plank, fonr 
'^'^' ^^' feet long, are nailed at 

right angles to the bottom of the posts or end pieces^ 
and resting on stones, prevent the fence being blown 
over by wind. The addition of a wooden pin through 
these cross pieces into the posts, renders the fence 
stronger. The tops of the posts are connected by the 
horizontal pins c, c It scarcely ever becomes nicissfi- 
ry to plow nearer to a fence than two feet, heoca these 




>^)ii*»^ 




Fig. 00. 
cross-pieces do not project too far into the fields. This 
fence possesses this advantage, — ^none of it touches the 
earth, hence very durable wood need not be sought; 
the a tnouu/ of material it requires h small; and may 
be obtained to order from any saw-mill; the cort 
of erection, according to the statement of an acquaint- 
ance who has built a considerable extent, is decidedly 
less than that of common boarti fence, the digging of 
post holes and setting of posts being entirely obviated. 
Fig. 3, exhibits the appearance of the fence, at a side 
view, when finished. 



INDIAN OORN. 



We have before spoken of the value of Indian com 
in supporting the animal system, and have alluded to 
the astonishing performances of the Indians while sus- 
tained on meal of parched corn, mixed with water. It 
appears from various accounts, that the Mexicans are !n 
iho habit of using corn in a similar way. It is said that 
after the corn is parched, it will keep sweet a longtime 
in any climate. Thomas Falconer, a writer in the 
Agricultural Gazette, states that he travelled in Mexi- 
co with a bag of it for many weeks, and he says, if his 
« supply had lasted it would no doubt have remained 
sweet many weeks longer." He states that — " When a 
Mexican undertakes a journey of many days, at a dis- 
tance from towns or villages, he fills a bag with the 
flour of this parched corn, mixed up with sugar, and 
sometimes a small quantity of spice. With a t>ag thus 
filled, tied to his saddle, he considers himself to be well 
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provided with food. When he reaches a stream^ he 
pats half a handful of this corn in a cap> and filling it 
np with water, stirs it to melt the sugar^ and drinks it 
off; or, if he gets a fire, he heats the water and stirs in 
the corn. For many weeks during a journey from the 
north of Mexico to the south, exposed to some hard- 
ships and great fatigue, I lived, and with truth I may 
say, fattened on this preparation of corn. At breakfast, 
at the halt of the mid-day, and at the setting of the sun, 
my oup of hot water was on the fire, the parched corn- 
meal with it9 sugar and spice was put into it, and in a 
minute or two my repast was prepared. I thought 
nothing could be more agreeable or nourishing. I can- 
not relate the mode by which the Mexicans parch the 
corn, for I never saw it done. The grinding of it was 
on the stone so constantly described by all travellers who 
mention the com cakes of Mexico, called < tortillas.' *' 



THB 6TRAWBBHRT. 



Mr, Tccker — In your Cultivator of this month, you 
speak (A the Iowa strawberry, as a variety recommended 
by me. Mr. Disney, about 6 years since, brought me 
plants from the prairies of Iowa. A part were stami- 
nate and a part pistillate. The fruit of the pistilla'es 
was very small and of no value. The staminate is a 
good bearer for that cla&s of plants, and the fruit large 
and handsome; but it will not on an average, produce 
perfect fruit on one-fourth of the blossoms, nor do I 
know of any large fruited staminate that will. Its only 
value is as an impregnator, and for that it is subject to 
one objection. It is the most vigorous grower that I 
am acquainted with, and if not watched, will soon root 
out all the pistillate plants. 

The Swainstone Seedling, of which you speak highly, 
has not with me borne one perfect fruit to 20 blossoms. 
From England, the British Queen has been obtained as 
both staminate anc* pistillate. Which is the genuine is 
not known. I wrote to Liverpool to inquire, but they 
acknowledged that they were not aware of the existence 
of staminate and pistillate plants but knew the Queen 
soon became barren. The Dcptford Pine, is staminate, 
and of no value for a crop. The Elton is the same as 
the Methven Scarlet, Methven Castle, Warren's Seedling. 
It is pistillate, but produces but few blossoms, and of 
course is not an abundant bearer. The iruit is next to 
Hovey's Seedling in size, but of inferior quality, and is 
the same that was cultivated in Philadelphia, under the 
name of Kean's Seedling. Of all the large fruited stami- 
natesl haVe seen the Ross Phoenix is the best bearer, but 
it is of no value for cultivation where Hovey'8 Seedling, 
Hudson, Kean's Pistillate Seedling, and other pistillates 
can be obtained, and their cultivation understood. Till 
it is, the Cincinnati market will continue to be supplied 
with more strawberries than New-York, Boston, and 
Albany united, and the fruit will cost too much to 
come within the reach of all their citizens. 

Cincinnati July 18^ 1S46. N. Loxgworth. 



Note.— It must be understood that in the above re- 
marks, Mr. Lonow.rth speaks only of his own obser- 
vation, and in reference to the character of strawberries 
as exhibited in his own garden or neighborhood. But 
it should be remembered that climate and soil greatly 
affect the productiveness of all plants, strawberries in 
particular. We did not examine the blossom of Mr. 
WiLSOK*s Iowa strawberry, but are informed that it ap- 
peared to be perfect within itself. At any rate, it is 
certain that a very unusual proportion of the blossoms 
produced perfect fruit. Mr. Lonoworth considers the 
Elton the same as the Methven Scarlet, Warren's Seed- 
ling, &c. We will not now say be is incorrect, but 
gardeners here differ with him on this point. Again 
he considers Ross' Phoenix of no value where Hovey's 
Seedling and some others can be obtained. To this we 
have only to remark that in Mr. Wilson's garden we 
saw both the Ross Phoonix and Hovey's Seedling in beds 
nearly contiguous, and the former was decidedly the 
most productive, and folly equal la average size. — ^Ed. 



BBFUSB OF BBEWEBIES. 



At a late meeting of the Agricultural Chemistry As- 
sociation, Scotland, Prof. Johnston spoke of the value 
of the refuse of breweries, as fbod for cattle and other 
animals. He divided the refuse into three kinds, the 
two first of which are most valuable, viz., the << cum- 
mins," or the dried roots of the barley, and the « draff,'* 
which we suppose to be what is commonly called grain*. 
In reference to the analysis of draff, Prof. J. stated, that 
it contained about 75 per cent of water, leaving 25 per 
cent of dry matter — resembling potatoes in this respect, 
they containing about the same quantities. Twenty 
per cent of this dry matter was stated to be husk, the 
rest, consisting of a little starch, sugar, gum, and com- 
pounds of protein, chiefly albumen, attached to the husk. 
« These compounds," he said, « amounted to six -tenths 
of a per cent in draff." The ash was about one-fifih 
more than the potato; he thought it- therefore, very 
much like the potato^ the latter only containing more of 
the protein compounds. He stated that the ash of the 
draff contained one-half its weight of phosphates. 
« These," he said, are extremely valuable as they sup- 
ply the material of bones, and also the feeding of cattle 
as they are contained in the milk, as seen from the fol- 
lowing table :" 

Composition o/MUk of the Cow* 

Casein, • 4.5 

Butter, 3.1 

Milk-sugar, 4.8 

Saline matter, 0.6 

Water,. 87.0 

100. 

<<Milk contains more than half a per cent, of saline 
matter, chiefly phosphates. Ten gallons of milk con- 
tain one-half a pound of them, and 100 lbs. of draff con- 
tains the same. Draff weighs about 46 lbs. per bushel ; 
if a cow, therefore, eats one-half a bushel a day, that is, 
about 25 lbs., it gets but a very small quantity of phos- 
phates — ^much less than it ought to get. The protein 
compounds supply casein; now milk contains 4^ per 
cent, of this valuable substance. It exists in wheat to 
the amount of ten or twelve per cent, and in oats, to 16 
per cent." 

Prof J. then spoke of the large proportion of the pro- 
tein compounds contained in peas and beans, and men- 
tioned the comparative cheapness of these articles for 
certain purposes. If, for instance, it was wished to 
have cheesey milk, bean-meal should be given to the 
cow, on account of the quantity of casein. He thought 
the *' value of draff was more to the cow -feeder than to 
the farmer, as the former wanted milk. It contained," 
he remarked, «a large quantity of water; but there 
was another advantage, as the water was diffused through 
every part of it; it was therefore much more soluble, as 
it was brought by this diffusion of the water to some- 
thing like what it was in the green state; and like 
green grass it was more soluble in the stomach than 
hay." 

Prof. Johnston spoke of the *' cummins." These, 
we believe, are what is here called sprouts^ the roots of 
the grain, which are rubbed off before brewing. He said, 
«of all the substances he knew, they were the most valu- 
able as dry food. They contained more of the protein 
compounds than oat-meal, having about 29 per cent, of 
that substance necessarj' for forming the curd of milk, 
and for laying on muscle. The ash contains more ^han 
half of its weight of phosphates; and they are therefore 
valuable for forming bone. Cummins leave about 7 
per cent, of ash, while white draff leaves about one." 

In this country, in the vicinity of breweries, grains or 
<( draff" afford a cheap and valuable food for milch 
cows. In this vicinity they can be had at from four 
to eight cents per bushel — ^the former being the summer, 
and the latter the winter price. At these rates, they 
afford the cheapest food for those cow-keepers who sup- 
ply the city with milk. We are informed that th« 
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f' cummins,*' or sprouts, are also considerably used as 
Cattle food in this vicinity, and we have no doubt they 
are valuable, as Prof. Johnston has shown. 



INSECT REFELLBa 



J. S. Stoddard, of Palmyra, N. Y., has lately adopted 
a very cheap, simple, and effectual contrivance for pre- 
venting all insects from ascending the trunks of fruit 
trees. It would doubtless be of great value for tie 
canker worm, and it may poMibly be of use for protec- 
tion against the curculio. His trees having been much 
injured, as he believes^ by ants, he lias entirely exclu- 
ded them. 

The earth round each tree, is in the first place slight- 
ly embanked, and made otherwise quite smooth and 

level, and then a thin and sipooth 
bed of gravel is made to encircle 
the trunk, on which is placed a 
coat of common lime-mortar. 
This is smoothed with a trowel, so 
as to leave a circular trough on 
its upper surface, for the recep- 
tion of a mixture of tar and whale 
oil. The width of the trough 
may be three or four inches, and 
half an inch deep. The circular 
bed of mortar approaches within 
an inch or two of the bark of the 
tree, and does not touch it. A 
small lake of this adhesive mix- 
ture thus encircles the tree, and 
through which no insect can 
pass. The troughs will last one 
season through, but the frost of winter breaks them up. 
The quantity of mortar, however, required, is quite 
Small, and being a cheap material, and applied in a few 
minutes, the cost is very trifling. 
The troughs were first filled with unmixed tarj but a 




Fig. 73. 




Pig. n. 
crust forming during cool nights, on which the insects 
could walk, the addition of one quarter whale oil was 
found to obviate the difficulty, while the mixture was 
not at all affected by the rain. 

The above figures represent the contrivance: Fig. 73, 
being a perspective view, and fig. 74, a cross section, 
on a larger scale, where a is the the trunk of the tree, 
h, b, the soil or gravel on which the bed of mortar rests, 
c, c, the mortar bed, and tf, <f, the circular lake of tar 
and oil. 



THE WHEAT M J)O^E. 



The insect here called " the weevil,»» though impro- 
perly so, which in the larva state does so much damage 
to our wheat, is known in England under the name of 
the '< Wheat Midge.*' tt frequently occasions great da- 
mage there; the crops being sometimes lessened from 
this cause to the amount of from forty to fifty per cent. 
No very effectual means of preventing the ravages of 
this insect seem to be known either in Eui'ope or thiff 
country. They prcMiil in great numbers in some sea- 
snns^and in others are greatly diminished. The causes 
of this variation are supposed to be certain states and 
conditions of the atmosphere. Burning weeds to the 
windward of fields infested with them, has sometimes, it 
Is said, proved of advantage. But the greatest destruc- 
tion of the insect is doubtless effected by means wholly 
independent of human aid. In this country, according 
to Dr. Fitch, (see his Essay on the Wheat Fly,) the com- 
mon Yellow Birtl devours immense numbers of the larvss; 
they are also devoured by several kinds of carnivorous 
bees, and killed by ichneumon flies. 



In a lecture on insects destructire to crops, lately deli v« 
ered before the London Farmer's Club, by Mr. Baker, 
a report of which we find in the Farmert* Magazine, 
some very interesting facts are given in relation to the 
destruction of the W^heat Midge by the ichneumon flies. 
Of the latter, he states, there are about five hundred spe- 
cies, several of which are destructive to the Wheat 
Midge and caterpillar. *' I have," says Mr. B., « fre- 
quently observed these small black flies, or < nidgets,' 
as we call them in Essex^ at their work of deatruction. 
They will insert themselves between the wheat and the 
chaff, and immediately attack the Wheat Midge. They 
are very yoracious, and will strike maggot after maggot 
in rapid succession, as fast as they can pass from one ta 
another. In passing up a field one day, on my way to 
market, I saw a number of these black flies on an ear of 
com wiiich I plucked, and upon exminatioo of it, by 
opening the chaff, I found they attacked the W^heat 
Midge most voraciously. I carried it to market, and 
examined it again when I got there; but their voracity 
continued just the same. In striking the maggot, they 
insert an egg in its body ; and the maggot then gets into a 
place of concealment and dies, just as sheep seek con* 
ccalment when suffering in a similar way. The little 
insect, which becomes the ichneumon, subsequently 
emerges from the dead insect : it Is first formed into a 
chrysalis, and becomes a fly the following summer, t 
had a number of these insects, which I had intended to 
bring with me, but they escaped ray memory. They 
attack caterpillars by hundreds, and seem so determined 
in their endeavosi to effect their object, that the more 
you attempt to frighten them away, the more bold they 
become. It is to this class of flies that we are so much 
indebted for ridding us of the pest — ^the Wheat Midge.'' 



DISEASE DT HORSES. 



Friend Tucker— Acconling to promise, when at 
your office the other day, I proceed to give a description 
of a disease that many horses were troubled with the 
past winter in this and the adjoining counties. As a 
general thing, it did not prove fatal, but produced abor- 
tion in mares in every case of which I have had any 
knowledge. I shall give the particulars of those cases 
only that occurred in my own stable, seven in number, 
five being mares in foal by a fine English blood horse. 

Symptoms : Stiffness in all the legs, moving only with 
difficulty ; running of the eyes, with an inclination to 
keep them closed, and but little appetite; one and some- 
times both hindlegs swollen and quite sore to the touch 
of the hand, with a rapid falling off in flesh. 

These symptoms continued four or five days, when the 
animals would again resume their former condition. 
Three of the above mentioned mares worked steadily 
in the team; two of these did not lose their foals until 
four weeks or so after their recovery, when they had 
regained their flesh aud spirits. The last of the three 
lost hers immediately after beginning to recover; the 
other two in foal were driven occasionally. One of these 
lost hers like the last of the three above mentioned; the 
other kept hers two or three weeks. One young mare, 
driven part of the time, but which was not with foal^ 
exhibited symptoms like the others. The seventh and 
last, a colt, two years old past, lay upon his aide nearly 
the whole of the time, four or five days. He occupied 
a stable where there were three other colts and a mare 
with foal, none of which were affected. I thought it 
was evident that they took it from each other, and were 
taken about two weeks after being exposed; but the 
case of the colt in the second stable would not warrant 
that conclusion. I also purchased a working mare about 
that time, and put her in the first stable, where the six 
first mentioned cases occurred, and she was notaffecteti; 
she being the only one in that stable that escaped. 
These cases occurred from first of 2nd mo. (February) 
to first of 4th mo. (April). 

The horse spoken of, by which these mares were with 
ftuil, was purchased late last season by myself and one of 
my neighbors. He died suddenly last first month (Ja- 
nuary), while I was a fiew days from home. Qe waa 
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driven one or two miles in the evening:, eecmed very 
lively and playful, and was put in his stable about nine 
at night. When first seen in the morning, he was roll- 
ing, tumbling, and pawing, frothing at the mouth, 
sweating, &c. and died in one or two hours. He had al- 
ways appeared well and hearty since he came into our 
possession. At the time he was talren, he was thought 
to be healthy and gaining In flesh. I am told by those 
fcresent, that a part of the contents of the stomach were 
ibund to have exuded through the maw, which organ 
looked more like a sieve or network of thread than any 
thing else. I cannot think he was killed by worms, 
because they were unable to find any, except a very few 
bots, which I think could not have so wholly destroyed 
the maw in so short a timej and if they had been long 
at work, the horse must have shown some symptoms of 
distress. 

I have tried to be as particular as possible in describ- 
ing all the above cases, that those having any knowledge 
of such things may be able to suggest the causes through 
fhe columns of the Cultivator, coming as it does direct- 
ly before the eyes of so many of our farmers, breeders 
and raisers of horses. I wish I could say it comes to all 
our fiatrmers; for if there is any other plan by which the 
fEurmer can invest a dollar and make a greater per cent 
profit thereon, I have yet to leara what that plan is. 

I want to ask of the eontributors to your columns 
more attention to the interests of the horse; more infor- 
mation in regard to the best breeds, and directions in 
breeding and rearing them, that we may learn to raise 
less worthless nags, and lose less valuable ones. We 
have enough to risk in raising horses to warrant our tak- 
ing time and trouble in learning to avoid as many mis- 
haps as possible, and have the best animal when reared. 
One way we sometimes miss of having a valuable horse, 
for sale or use, I consider altogether needless; I mean a 
miss in training or breaking. Although there are va- 
rious dispositions among horses as among men, yet if 
we deal justly with the colt, while in training, the horse 
will most certainly do us justice in turn. 

JoRK Keess. 

Piru, 1th mo. mh, 1846. 



PHOPER TIME FOB OUlTIMd GSASS. 



In an article in oar Jnne number, on << Hay-making,-' 
we advocated the practice of cutting grass for hay be- 
fore it shall have gone to seed. The reasons given for 
the practice were, that plants at the time of lowering 
contain starch, gum and sugar, which are known to nou- 
rish animals, and that in the formation of seed these 
substances are exhausted from the stems and leaves, 
and woody fibre deposited in their place. We have 
■eeo but one attempt to controvert this reasoning, and 
we are inclined to believe the general views set forth in 
our article, 9ix^ in agreement with the opinions and 
practices of our best formers; nevertheless we cannot 
Ibrego the satisfoetion of farther strengthening our own 
arguments, by adducing others which seem to have been 
foanded on the closest scientific investigation. The 
Qoarterly (Edintrargh) Journal of Agriculture for July 
last, contains a notice of a Government report lately pub- 
lished, on the « Chemical Nature of Grass and Hay as 
Food for Cattle," from which we extract the/oUowing : 

** Grass, as may be readily imagined, varies consider, 
ably in its composition, according to its age, and also, 
as may be expected, according to its species. The ex- 
periments undertakee during the present investigation, 
have sufliciently demonstrated the first of these posi- 
tions. But the second is still open for inquiry, since 
chemists who have previously analyzed grass and hay 
have omitted to particularise the botanical names of the 
plants which they have examined. The grass used in 
the present experiments consisted almost entirely of 
Rye-grass (Loltum perenne) . The amomit of solid mat- 
ter in this grass varied from 18 to upwards of 30 per 
cent, according to the early or late period of its growth. 
When grass first springs above the surfiice of the earth, 
the principal constitoent of its early blades is water, the 
amount of solid aiajtter being couparatiyel|r trifiiiigi as 
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it rises higher, the deposition of a more indurated 
form of carbon gradually becomes more considerable, 
the sugar and soluble matter at first increasing, and 
then gradually diminishing, to give way to the deposi* 
tion of woody substance. * « • If, as we have endea- 
vored to show, the sugar is an important element of the 
food of animals, then it should be an object with the 
farmer to cut grass for the purpose of hay-making at 
that period when the larger amount of matter is con- 
tained in it. This is assuredly at an earlier period of its 
growth than when it has shot into seed ; for it is then 
that woody matter predominates— « substance totally 
insoluble in water, and therefore less calculated to serve 
as food to animals than substances capable of assuming 
a soluble condition. This is the first point for conside- 
ration in the production of hay, since it ought to be the 
object of the farmer to preserve the hay for winter use 
in the condition most resembling the grass in its high« 
est state of perfection." 



CORK DESTROTSD BT OBOWB, 

Evert farmer is aware, is ofteA 
a serious loss. Tarring the seeil 
is efi^ectual ; but where several bu- 
shels per acre are sown for raising 
fodder it is entirely out of the 
question. Stretching cords hori- 
zontally on upright poles about the 
field, has been resorted to with 
success, and is becoming common. 
Dr. Cook, of Sodus, lately showed 
us the result of an experiment 
which was somewhat interesting, as 
exhibiting the singularly cantious 
nature of these black scoundrels. 

An oblong piece of land was sown, 
five bushels to the acre, broadcast, 
for fodder. A cord was stretched 
on poles, in a zigzag direction, 
from one end of the field to the 
other, as shown in the annexed fi- 
gure; all the parts of the field indi- 
cated by the letters, B, B, By be- 
ing in angles formed by two straight 
portions of the line, were wholly 
untouched by the crows; bift the 
part J, though near the line, bnt 
not inclosed in an angle, was 
stripped clean by these marauders 

KiLUNG INSCCTS.—The Genesee 
Farmer says, they have tried ashes, 
salt, soap-suds, decoction of tobacco, 
and killing bugs with the fingers, 
for protecting cncnmbers and me« 
Ions. The latter they find most 
effectual. We never heard of its 
not being effectual, when vigo- 
rously applied— other remedies of« 
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Fig. 75. 
ten fail. 



Soap as Manure. — T. Balton, a silk dyer, says, in 
the London Agricultural Gazette, that he uses 15 cwt. 
of soap weekly, to discharge the oily matter from the 
silk, and forming of itself a kind of soap,— the whole of 
which yields from 4000 to 6000 gallons of strong soap- 
suds per week. This be has lately applied to bis fiirm, 
and " its effect is most extraordinary." It has been 
used only one season, and its re.sult8 cannot be aoourate« 
ly given, but he considers it more powerful than any 
other manure; and he thinks if farmers were allowed 
the drawback of the duty on soap used as manure, as 
manufacturers are, it would soon supercede guano. 

Richness or Milk, — The Boston Cultivator says that 
AJdemey cows usually give milk so rich, that 7 quarts 
will often yield a pound of butter; and that of other 
cows it requires nineteen or twenty quarts. The milk 
from the £unous cow, BloeBOiii> required 19 qtmf ts U>t 
a pound of butter* 
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VITAL ACTION OF PLANTS. 



*' There are somechemisti, learned in the highest de- 
gree) who speak with confidence of pounded glass being 
used as manure; and another, eminent in his peculiar 
science, spealrs of the power of a plant in its wonderful 
action of growth^ to decompose the sides of the glass 
vessel in which it is grown, and appropriate portions for 
its nutriment. I believe it.'* (Colman*s European 
^griculturey Part F/., p. 11.) 

It seems to us, there can be no question that living 
plants do exert a force similar to that above mentioned. 
This opinion, so far as held by the writer, was original- 
ly derived solely from actual observation; though he has 
since been much gratified to find it entertained by vari- 
ous individuals of acknowledged attainments in the sci- 
ence of vegetable physiology. We alluded to this sub- 
ject in our June number, under the head of " Manuring 
by Green Crops," but advert to it again at this time, for 
the purpose of bringing forward the remarks of others 
in support of our own. 

The theory to which we refer, is very appropriately 
spoken of in an article published in the Transactions of 
the Highland Agricultural Society, on the <<l'hcory of 
Manures — their Agency as fertilizers;" by John Tow- 
EBs, Esq., a well known able writer. Mr. T. directs 
his remarks chiefly to an illustration of the modus ope- 
randi by which the decomposition of manures and their 
assimilation by plants is effected. Re argues that the 
value of common animal manures, as the food of plants, 
consists in furnishing a source of carbonic acid — this 
substance being produced, in his opinion, '* under the 
action of the roots of plants, or rather by their vital 
principle^" 

Mr. Towehs had given this subject some considera- 
tion in a previous article, some portions of which he 
copies into the one to which we first referred. In the 
former article, he observes it is generally supposed that 
manures become the food of plants by « being dissolved 
in the moisture of the soil," the solution being taken 
up by the roots of the plants. He thinks this doctrine 
is involved in doubt and uncertainty. He ailmitR it is 
difficult to ascertain precisely what part manures actual- 
ly perform in the support of vegetables; for << it is quite 
certain," he says, «lhat not a single particle of the 
most impalpable powder can be made to enter into the 
vessels of the roots; and it is equally certain that water 
—boiling water — can dissolve only a very small portion 
comparatively of the most reduced spit-dung. But eve- 
ry observant gardener or farmer must have remarked 
that when manures are added to earths in due proportion, 
and not so as to glut the soil, the whole mass vanishes; 
and though for a time the earth be somewhat blackened, 
it gradually acquires its natural tint, and loses every 
trace of the decomposable substances which were added 
to it. Another fact is apparent, namely, that under the 
stimulus of a vegetable cropt land frees itself from the 
manure sooner than if it were left to act solely by its 
own unassisted energy**' 

In regard to the special agency by which these chan- 
ges are produced, Mr. Tower remarks that « every 
particle of putrescent manure which is given to the earth 
must undergo a decomposition, which can only be in- 
duced by the play of chemical affinities, and those so 
powerful as to develop the elements of water, to re-form 
water; also the elements of hydro-carbons and of am- 
monia; and to model and incorporate all these so as to 
produce that specific cruile sap, which Is exactly appro- 
priate to each individual vegetable. 

'' Chemical agencies involve electric induction, and 
water can only be electrically decomposed, as Faraday 
has shown, by the passing of a current. Now in the 
germination of seeds, water is decomposed, and new 
modifications of its elements effected. But to what 
prime motor cause are we to look as that which gives 
the first spark, or rather what the medium through which 
that elemental stream passes, which induces those mys- 
terious decompositions and recombinations 7 • • • Ad- 
mitting that the voltaic apparatus furnishes the type of 
the current, and knowing the electric condition of the 
atmosphere^ what other agent need besought 7 Manures 



are decomposed most rapidly under the action of a ve- 
getable crop, and atmospheric electricity rushes throngla 
every pointed termination of the structure; we cannot, 
therefore, doubt the superior efficacy of a bulk of ma- 
nures like those of the farmyard and fold, over the mere 
lop-dressings and scatterings of guano or its represen. 
tatives; as by the former it ei^oys all the direct resulta 
of organic developments, and obtains a permanent fund 
of carbonaceous substances whence to derive an abun- 
dant supply of carbonic acid, whereas the latter may be 
considered as the remains of laboratories already ejfect" 
ed, and therefore deficient m one of the chief requultet 
of vegetable nutrition." 



EARLY VEGETABLES— DRAININa, flfcO. 



The earliest vegetables I have seen in Western New- 
York this season, were at Aurora, on the east side of 
Cayuga Lake. Here green peas were grown and eaten 
by the 30th May, stringed beans by the middle of Jane, 
and at this time, Ist July, new kidney potatoes are in 
tolerable perfection. On this day, I saw well formed 
ears of Indian corn, nearly eight inches in length, in the 
garden of Eleazer Bumham, Esq., but this has been an 
uncommonly early growing season, no frosts have inter- 
rupted vegetation on the margin of this warm lake, 
since the tenth of April. 

Aurora presents the rare spectacle of a rural village 
with well-conditioned streets, side- walks, sewers, fcc, 
without its almost universal accompaniment, corpora' 
tion taxes* Here are side walks of smooth calciferons 
slate, beautifully level anu square, laid with a care not 
to encumber the shade trees. It is true that the width 
does not exceed six feet, but this only proves the un- 
pretending character of these villagers, who, perhaps 
neither anticipate nor wish for an extensive |H>pulation. 
The only truly ambitious house here, once struck me 
in painful coiitrast with the rural simplicity and floitl 
beauty which adorned the others. But at this time its 
stately proportions are only seen through graceful cir- 
cling avenues of deciduous and evergreen trees, and 
flowering shrubs. 

From Aurora to Poplar Ridge, four miles east, the 
land rises six hundred feet; this rise is by a succession 
of low parallel ridges, and intervening swales. The 
soil is generally clay loam, with quartz and lime peb- 
bles. The ridges are warm, first -rate land; the swales 
formerly protluced good com and grass, but as the light 
vegetable mould gave way under successive tillage, 
to the hard subjacent clay, vegetation suffered from sur- 
plus water. Almost every farmer who first settled this 
section, has sold out and gone west; so that the land 
along this road from Aurora to Poplar Ridge, is principal- 
ly held by two or three wealthy families. One of 
these proprietors, Augustus Rowland, an intellig^ent, 
enterprizing young man from New Bedford, has made 
many miles of open and blind ditches; in some places 
cutting deep and wide on the road side, and then lead- 
ing the united surplus water into a deep gully running 
to the lake. It was both a refreshing and a novel spec- 
tacle in this champaign country, to see water running 
briskly through artificial ditches on the road side, on 
this first of July, with the thermometer at 90*^; espe- 
cially when we reflect that this water redeems thou- 
sands of acres from aquatic swales to good wheat land. 

It is often said that so much land in the hands of a 
single man, is subversive of the ends of a healthy, busy, 
intelligent, democratic population. Be this as it may, 
great credit is due to Augustus Howland, morally and 
physically, for the personal vigilance and attention he 
gives to these great improvements. 



Hessian Flt. — The Genesee Farmer says, « Taking 
Western New-York together, the loss from the fly 
alone will doubtless be at least 500,000 bushels. Late 
sowed wheat has escaped the best. William Garbutt, 
who plowed up 14 acres of wheat destroyed by the fly, 
to sow with oats, ascribes his loss mainly to early sow- 
ing, at or near the fint of September. 
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PAOTS AND OPINIONS 
Condemed/rom. various Exchange Papers, 



PoTATOKS. — H. N. Sherman in the Boston Cultivator^ 
is led to conclude from experiments, that it is not very 
material what the size of the sceil is, if the land isg^ooU. 
He planted «rell manured moist loam, in three ways. 
One piece had two middle sized potatoes in the hill; 
the next, one large one; and the third, one small one. 
The result was, the two potatoes in a hill produced 
many potatoes, but of small size. The one with a 
large potato in a hill, « produced less amount, but of 
larger size.'* The one small )H)tato in the hill, « gave 
the least in amount but the largest and most even io 
size." 

GuAVO FOR PF.ACH TREES.— W. W. MiUs, of Smlth- 
towUj L. r., says he applied guano successfully^as fol- 
lows: — The trees were on the decay, and nearly de- 
stroyed by the worm. The fiist of June, he removed 
the earth from the roots, destroying the worms, then 
sprinkled a handful of guano about the roots, wetting 
it afterwards by sprinkling water. The guano was then 
covered with a peck of pulverized charcoal to each 
tree, which was also wet thoroughly. << The trees imme- 
diately changed their color, grew astonishingly, and 
ripened their fruit \ti great perfection.'* 

Length ok Corv Roots. — ^As a proof of the impor- 
tance of deep plowing, Ellsworth mentions the follow* 
ing fact. There are now in the National Gallery, corn 
roots taken from one side of a hill of corn laid bare by 
a freshet, sixty days after planting, some of the larger 
roots of which, covered with lateral branching roots, 
were mure than four feet long. The aggregate length 
of all the roots in the hiil, Ane and coarse, were estima- 
ted at over SOOO feet. 

St7RSoi uxn AN'P Manuring. — C. F. Crosman, of 
Rochester, saj's, in the Ohio Cultivator, "I raised 410 
bushels of carrots on one>quarter of an acre; odO bu- 
shels of potatoes on two acres; about 600 bushels of 
onions on one acre; and oi'cr 1000 bushels of beet5, 
(several kinds) on three-quarters of an acre. I plow 
with a double team as dee]) as possible, and subsoil each 
furrow — adding plenty of compost manure." 

Profitable Crops.— The following is the produce 
of 10 acres of land, for 3 years, belonging to Charles 
Tenney, of Riga, Monroe county, N. Y. 
40 bushels of corn per acre, at 50 cts., . . . $200.00 
30 « " wheat, " at 87 J cts.,. . . 262.50 

2 tons hay per acre, at $10 per ton, 200. 00 

35 bushels of clover seed, at $7, 245 . 00 

3 colts wintered on clover straw, 25. 00 

$932.50 

The expense was estimated as follows: — Interest on 
land, $50 per acre, $105; manure, $3; plowing both 
crops, $20; seed, hoeine &c., $35; harvesting, $60; 
cleaning clover seed, $23. Total, $264; leaving a 
aett gain of $6.^6.50, or$6!i.65 per acre. 

Fruit Trees — Good Cultivation. — We have often 
spoken of the value of giving young trees, gooil mel- 
low cultivation. The Boston Cultivator says that W. 
Flanderf, of Wobum, set out a young orchard six years 
ago, on good rich land, and has since given it good but 
economical cultivation, by tilling and cropping. The 
trees are now from four to six inches in diameter. 
Some of the trees have already yielded nearly a barrel 
of fruit. 

Large Tree.— Prof. Lindley, in his « Vegetable 
Kingdom,*' says, « Martina (a careful and accurate sci- 
entific traveller,) represents a scene in firazil, where 
some trees of this kind, (locust) occurred of such enor- 
mous dimensions, that fifteen Indians, with outstretched 
arms, could only just embrace one of them. At the 
1>ottom they were 84 feet in circumference, and 60 feet 
where the trunks became cylindrical. By counting the 
eoncentric rings of such parts as were accessible, he 
arrived at the conclusion that they were of the age of 
Homer. 



Cultivation or Peach Trees. — A great many far- 
mers usually let their peach trees take care of them- 
selves, — that :s, suffer weeils and grass to grow round 
them, or to stand in meadows, pastures, or grain fields. 
Potatoes, being a low, hoed crop, have been found one 
of the most favorable; yet J. W. Thompson, of Wil- 
mington, Del., who is well acquainted with the manaisrc- 
ment of the great peach orchards in that state, ha ys, 
<< After the ti-ees commence bearing, no other crop of any 
kind should ever be grown amongst them, as I have 
known two rows of potatoes between a row of peach 
trees, not only to affect the fruit, but seriously injure 
the trees.*' He adds that they should be regularly 
plowed three or four times in the season. 

Cultivation or Orchards. — At a late agricultural 
meeting at the State House, Boston, Mr. Porter, of 
Danvers, stated that a few years ago, he had an olu or- 
chard of four or five acres, which had not been plowed 
for thirty years, which his neighbors said was worth- 
less. He plowed it, manured it well, and took off a 
gooil crop of oats. He pursued the same course the 
two following years. The thinl year, he had seven 
tons of oats, cut before ripe for fodder, and two huudreii 
and eighty barrels of apples. Previous to plowing, he 
did not get more than eight barrels a year. It may be 
proper to add, that although sown crops with manure, 
do well for full grown orchards, low hoed crops, only, 
as potatoes, beets, and turneps, will answer for young 
trees. 

Salt tor Plum Trees. — The Maine Farmer says, 
that P. C. Holmes of Gardiner, had several plum trees 
planted in a soft clayey loam, which had not borne any 
fruit for seven or eight years. In the fall of 1S44, he 
Urewed a quantity [how much is that?] of salt around 
the roots, and in 1845, they were full of fruit. 

Corn Raised for Fodder. — D. 8. Beers, Knox Co., 
Ohio, in Ohio Cultivator, says, <« I plowed about three 
acres of swamp ground that had become dry, but was 
overrun with weeds, and soweil four bushels of corn 
on It. From this I cut ten tons of most valuable fod- 
der, and it has proved the most Taluable crop I raised 
this year." Tripple the amount of seed would proba- 
bly have greatly added to the crop. 

Wheat in Ohio. — The following is given as the 
aggregate amount of the several wheat crops for the state 
of Ohio, during the four past years; and shows very 
strikingly the extent of the impoverishing system of 
farming which too much prevails there as well as else- 
where 

Crop Qt\M% 25 ,387,439 bushels. 

" 1843, 18,786,705 « 

*« 1844, 15,969,000 " 

« 1845, 12,000,000 ^< 

Draught or Plows. — The London Ag, Gazette 
states, that upon an average, 35 per cent, of the labor 
of plowing is attributable to the weight of the imple 
ment, 55 )>er cent, to the operation of cutting the fur- 
row slice, and only 10 per cent, to the action of the mould 
board. Hence more attention should be directed to 
lessening weight, and improving the cutting part, while 
the form of the mould-board should not be overlooked. 
The English plows, it is true, are usually heavier than 
the Yankee plows; but this estimate of the strength re- 
quired for cutting must appear nearly correct, when it 
is remembered how much more force is required to 
thrust a spade through a tough sod, than merely to lift 
the weight of the earth removed. 

Strong Women. — Henry ColmaAi says, the most re- 
markable instance of strength and endurance is perhaps 
to be ibund in the fish women of £ttinburgh, who attend 
market from a distance of more than two miles on foot. 
Their loail of fish, in baskets, slung upon their backs, 
often weighs 150 lbs., and has been known to weigh 
2(X) lbs. They stop to rest but once on the road, and 
after their arrival are found crying their fish in all parts 
of the town. « How many," asks Colman, « of the Chest- 
nut-street, or Washington-street, or Broadway belles, 
would it require to lift even one of these loads from the 
ground?" He says these women are neat in appear- 
ance, of fair complexions, and qot by any meai^ b^ 
looking. 

J0 
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EZmBITIOH OF THB H. T. BTATE AO. SOOIBTT. 

We prennne it ii recollected bj moat of our mJere, 
thM [he New-Tork SUte ApricDlIuntl Socielf holtli iU 
inniul Shov and Pair >( Aubam, on Ihe 15th, 16th, and 
ITthorihe prcienl month. The tiial of implemenli 

principal shoir at animati and articla On the ucond 
day; and the adclreu irilh Ihe report of vuioui com' 
milleei, irill be made on tha thin] dajr. 

From Ihe very fiivorable uoion, anil the bouatiful 
crop* of almoit erery descripltoo, irhieli bive re- 
wanleil the hntbnndman'i labor*, we loak for an unuiu- 
■Ily extenrire anil rich exhibition. In atoclc, eapacial- 
ly, we ihall be mneh dinppolnled If there it Dot a 
wIdeT eompetitioa Id every clan, tbaa there was lait 
year. The poiturei have aSbnled abundant feed, anii 
cattle and iheep cannot fail to b< In One condition; u 
Ibat their own* ft can not urje the excnla that Ihey are 
kept at home becauaa they are nut in "high order 
«not)|:h » to ahow. We look, tbetcfore, foe a t;eneral 
tnm-ogl. 



Beiiilea the ailrantase of competing for the preminmi, 
I ttrong inducement <o take itock 10 the thow ia pre< 
lented in the opportunity it allbrdi of mabinf aalea or 
^xchange■. Thii wai earrieil <hi laat year lo a great 
extent, and we baTs no Joubt with much aJTaalaga 
loth to purchiiera and lellen. In hct we believe Out 
nay be made one of (he moM important feature* cos- 
iccted with thcH aihibitiona. We hope, lhcreibr<( 
bat the principle of Fain may be more generally 
entered into, and l)eeome fully eilabliihed. Let i( but 
I generally known that on theae occasion! large nan- 
ben of (he beat horaei, cattle, iheep, iwine, poultry, 
implementi of huabanUry, ke,, he., will be brought 
fbr the purpoae of Bale, and Ihouunda from all part* ot 
the country will attend with Ihe view of purebaalng. 

Anbum, it will be recollected, ii in (ha midit of • 
great fniil region. Perhap* no put of (he Male ha* 
maile a more rapid imptovemeiU in all branchei of hor- 
(ieullure, within the Inl fifteen ycara; and we expect 
(hat (he amateiin of Weiteni Sew- York will vie wi(h 
each other in preienting (uch a diiplay of the pro- 
duct* of their garden* and orabard% u oannot fitil 
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ta be eip*eially UtnctiTe. 
We pT«>uDie our Auburn 
lilendi hare mule eood pn>- 
grets with their arrangeiiieaU. 
•oJ lh»t by the srrivii ot 
the lUy of exhibition, they 
trill be prepareil 10 announce 
tluU "»U thingi are now 

We give herewith, from 
Um Sociely'i Transactions of 
last year, a cut ot the ihow- 
ground at Utiea, and also aa 
«ail view of •' Floral Hall," 
one of the buililiaga erected 
within [he enclosure on that 
occasion. The plan tor the 
preient exhibition, which we 
•aw not tone lince, is well 
ilcsignedi anil Irom a hanJ- 
tome peripective drawing, 
which woi *hown u), of the 
grounds, with the variou* 
buildings and llxturel, we 
bave no doubt that they will 
be found as perfectly arranged 
and completed as on any fiir- 

Thecuitomary liberality of 
the Railroad Companies will no doubt be extended in 
reference to the transporlalion of stock and article* ile- 
■igned for the Show, and the uaual facilities ot low 
five*, (ic., for passengers, will be granted. 



JONATEAIrS AOOOORT OF THE OATTLB-BaOW. 
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PROTECTiNa Sheep raou Doas. — Put with the sheep 
a few active cows with their calves, with a few two or 
three year old steers. Then set a dog on the sheep. 
When tho cows to sare their calres, will make a terri- 
ble war upon him, the steers joining pursuit. After a 
few such lemons the cows may be removed — the stear* 
wilt do their office. Sheep pasture being too short for 
four year old steers, they may t>e successively remaved, 
and younger ones added, 

Cranbebbies. — Five hundred and seTenty-flvebash- 
els were sent to Boston last year from the town of 
MarsbSeld, and told Ibr SI,IOO. 

Buos oM SquASHEB, srs repelled by sprlnUJug a 
mixture of soot and sulphur on the young plants while 
vet with dew in the tnotning. 



Stasch exists in most plants, and in all p: 
Iheu. It may be obtained largely from d liferent 
grains, and from the tubers of the potato. When lh« 
flourof wheat, corn, barley, or oils, is mixed with water, 
and washed in linen cloth with pure water, a milky 
liquid pasHi tbrongh, from which a while powder 
grailually lettles in the form of ilarch. 

It is prOQured in different foroia or Mates from vari- 
ous other substances. In the form of Tapioca anil 
CasaaTa, it is obttined from the root of the Jatropha 
inanihot ,- in the form of Arrow root, from the Maraiita 
aruniftnacea ; and from the palm known as the Sai^us 
faraaifera, the Sago 



FLO&AL HALL.-(Fi«. Tl.) 

XITOBBIf OHEMISTRT— HO. HI. 
STARCH. 
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areglobuli 

oval, and sometimes irregular in shape. Those of the 
potato, which are largest, and which may be easily 
seen by a microscope, are not more than l-250th of an 
inch in diameter; those of the arrow root, which 
are smallest, do not exceed l-600lh of an inch. These 
grains are perfectly insoluble in cold water ; each grain 
being formed by a number ot minute concentric layers, 
like the coats of an onion, which become harder and 
tougher from the centre, the outer being so hard, that the 
globules resemble small bladders filled with a aofter 
■ubtlance, and which protect the interior from the ac- 
tion of culd water. Hot water, however, causes these 
globules to burst, the starch is discharged, and thus it 
becomes soluble in hot Water, except these outer layer* 
or skins, which merely floating in the water, give it tt 
peculiar opalescent aspect. If this solution be drieil ai 
a gentle heal, and then digested with cold water, theM 
little aims may be separated by a filter or fine thick 
strainer, anil a traniparent solution of starch obtained. 
The usual preparation of starch, consists, Aral, in 
breaking the texture of the plant by rasping or coarsa 
grinding, but not so as to break the globules. Being 
then thoroughly mixed with cold water, the globules 
bit or are washed out of the ruptured cells, andare car- 
ried off by the current, without being dissolved, and from 
which they fall in a copious while powder, or in the 
form of a precipitate. When obtained from grain, the 
flour is employed; when from the potato, the raw tuber 
is wasfaeil, peeled, and grated; from the sagn, the pith 
is used; and by a proceae similar to that used for the 
potato, arrow root is procured from the Maranla 
arundina€ea, and the casiavafrom tbe Manihot. When 
the latter la dried by agitation in a hot place, it be- 
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comes tapioca, by a partial transformation into g^um, 
and perhaps a small portion of sugar, all three of these 
substances being substantially the same in their compo- 
sition. The starch from the sago palm undergoes a 
similar change, when it becomes the sago of com- 
merce.* 

The starch of commerce is obtained by mixing 
coarsely ground wheat in vats with water, where It re- 
mains tivo or more weeks, the starch settling to the 
bottom undissolved, and the supernatant liquor under- 
going a slight fermentation, which separates some im- 
purities. The sour liquor is then drawn off, and the 
precipitated starch washed in sieves, through which the 
starch in an an impure state, passes with the water. It 
is again washed, drained through boxes lined with 
linen or canvass, and afterwards stove-dried in paper, 
during which it cracks into prisms as usually seen. 

From the protection afforded by the outer coating of 
the starch globules, this substance is but slightly affect- 
ed in potatoes injured by the rot; hence the success 
which has attended the abstraction of potato- flour from 
partially diseased tubers. 

Wheat, rye, and barley flour, consist of from one- 
half to two-thirds starch; Indian meal from three- 
quarters to four fifths; rice flour, more than five-sixths; 
oatmeal over three-quarters; buckwheat about one-half; 
and pea and bean meal not quite half. Potatoes are 
about three-quarters water; about three-fifths of the 
rest is starch. 



SaCOESSFXTL OABDENINa— FRODUOE OF ONE AORS. 



The capability of our soil is but partially understood. 
With skilful management, it may be made to yield great 
burthens and profitable returns, where good markets are 
a^^ailable. A few days since, a person (I am not allow- 
ed to give his name for fear his landlord will raise bis 
* rent!) gave me the following as the produce of one 
acre of land within one mile of the capital, in 1845. 
The soil is a tenacious clay, and has been cultivated as a 
garden for many years, but never considered remarkable 
for its fertility. 

It must be remembered that prices ranged high last 
year, which will account for the great amount received 
for the articles, viz., in round numbers:* 

100 bushels potatoes, sold at 48. $50 00 

32 do corn in the ear, 3s. 12 00 

65 do onions, 48. 32 50 

]3 do carrots, 3s. 4 87 

8 do parsneps, 4s. 4 00 

7 do beets, 38. 2 62 

800 cabbages, 3c. 24 00 

Horse radish, sold for 42 00 

Fruit, do 10 00 

Pigs fed on refuse of garden, 26 00 

$207 99 

No manure was applied except what was made by the 
pigs; but the great produce is ascribed to the use of 
oyster- shell lime, at an expense of one dollar and fifty 
cents per year for three years. « It was wonderful," 
he says, '* to see how the ground would heave and swell 
after every rain." 

Lime, for agricultural purposes in this section, has 
not been very extensively used. Judge Buel tried some 
experiments with the Helderberg stone lime, but could 
never perceive any beneficial results from its application, 
and therefore abandoned its use. Probably if he had 
tried it in a clay soil, the results would have been dif< 
ferent. 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, lime has 
been pretty extensively used, and the lands have been 
nearly quadrupled in value in consequence. Inadverti- 



* By a proceM not diMiniilar. the starch or grains ii converted 
Intn sugar by the saccharine femientalion in malting, and in ger- 
mination ; aud ^lorch is aUo converted into a brown substance, at 
a temperature of about 300 degrees, known as starch-gum, or 
Britmh gum. which is used as a substitute for gum arable by 
calico printers in tliickeniug their colors. 



sing a farm for sale, as a recommendation, the amomit 
of lime recently applied is particularly set forth, as well 
as the proximity of limestone. 

It is not generally known, I believe, that a kiln for 
burning oyster-shell lime has been erected within a few 
years in the south part of the city by Mr. Warner and 
Sons, where it is afforded at six cents per bushel. 

I am informed by the proprietors that their sales hare 
increased very considerably for the past year, and their 
future prospect is quite flattering. Many of our fiumeri 
have been experimenting with lime, and appear well 
pleased with its operation. Several thousand bushels 
have been taken down the river to enrich the soil, and 
it is hoped that those who have tried it, whether suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, will commimicate the results 
through the medium of the Cidtivator, for the benefit 
of others. 

There is one fact, that haibeen communicated to me, 
which is entirely new, in regard to the action of limei 
and that is, its eiOTects are greatest in a lime soil or lime 
region. Can our chemists account for this f 

C. N. BXMENT. 

BemenVM Amer> Hotel, Albany^ jSvg» 1846. 



AORIOULTURAL 8TATISTI0S. 



To the Editor of the Cvltivator: 

Dea.rSxr — ^It appears to me that your correspondent 
J. L. H. has greatly over estimated, not only the extent 
of the error to which he refers in the agricultural sta* 
tistics prepared by me, and published in your June ntsm- 
ber, and more fully in the volume of Transactions of the 
Society for 1845, but also the practical consequences of 
whatever errors there may be in that statement The 
items furnished by me were taken from the ofllcial re- 
turns of the marshals on file in the Secretary of Stated 
ofiice : and in respect to the crops to which he refers, as 
well as that of wheat, no one, it seems to me, could 
well have failed to understand that the quantity harvest- 
ed or the produce as returned had reference to the year 
preceding, and the number of acres under each particu- 
lar crop to the present year; consequently, that in strik- 
ing an average, it was upon the assumption, which I 
apprehend will generally hold tnie, that taking the 
whole county together, for a series of years, the propor- 
tions between the number of acres under each crop enu- 
merated, and the quantity raised as there set forth, 
would not be found essentially to vary. If I am correct 
in this assumption, it appears to me that the approxima- 
tion to accuracy, for all substantial purposes, is at least 
as great as it would have been, had it been practicable 
to obtain the average harvest of the crop actually put 
in. Be this as it may, I took the returns as I found 
them, and as they were directed to be made, not by the 
Secretary of State, as is erroneously and somewhat dis- 
courteously charged by your correspondent, but by the 
Legislature; and the averages given were a mere mat- 
ter of mathematical calculation, which, if inapplicable 
or inaccurate, could be readily rejectecl. This portion 
of the bill, too, was drawn up by a practical fanner of 
Western New- York, who must have supposed the re- 
sults to be secured under the arrangement given, of more 
value for reference than they would be under a different 
and more obvious classification. And certainly it must 
be obvious to << J. L. H.," as well as to every reflecting 
mind, that had the respective marshals, instead of being 
governed by the plain and perspicuous directions of the 
law under which they were acting, ailopted the sugges- 
tions, however << profound " of every individual who felt 
qualified to offer his advice or '' remonstrances" in the 
premises, these statistics would have been far more 
« worthless," than they are. Whatever may be their 
present defects, they are not of such a nature as serious- 
ly to mislead any who will give to them a careful and 
critical examination : whereas such a mixture of truth 
and error, as must have necessarily resulted from an ar- 
bitrary standard to be fixed upon by each marshal, un. 
der the " remonstrances" of friends or otherwise, would 
have been altogether intolerable. 
As to the " dairying operations," I admit less reliance 
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is to be placed upon the average yield per cow as stated; 
and it would probably have been better to have dispensed 
with this averag^e altogether, as this is a branch of agri- 
cultural operations subject to more than ordinary lluctn* 
ation from year to year. 

Very respectfully, yonr obt. lenrt. 

8. S. Randall. 

ma m I ^ mt^^^^ ■ ■ ■— 11 11 ■ —■■■.■■■■■■■ ■ I -m^ ■ ■ i ^ i i^ ^^^•^t^^^mm 
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BOX IN POTATOES. 

In a late excursion to the eastern border oC the state, 
and a portion of Berkshire coanty, Massachusetts, we 
paid particular attention to the condition of the potato 
crop. We found the evidences of the rot very general ; 
the testimony is unanimous, that it is much more preva- 
lent than it has ever been before. We saw but few 
fields that were not affected ; but judging from the ap- 
pearance of the tops, we should say that the crop was 
rather less injured on the- whole, than it is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this city. A few fields were still 
green, and so little changed that no symptoms of blight 
would be observed without particular examination. 
The crop on wet lands appears to be somewhat more 
affected than it is on dry land. 8o far, however, as 
iregards the flrtt attack, or the blight of the tops, not so 
much difference is discoverable; but the actual rotting 
of the tubers is less, as we should naturally expect, on 
porous and dry soils, than on those which are compact 
and wet. Dry earth, as well as other dry substances, 
by absorbing the superabundant moisture of the potato, 
lessens, of course, the tendency to decay; while moist- 
ure, on the other hand, increases this tendency. 

Cause and Remedy — This part of the subject, is, v^ 
thinlr, no nearer settlement, than it was a year ago. 
We have long been convinced that the originating 
cause is atmospheric — farther than this we can say 
nothing. In the functions of vegetable and animal liiie, 
electricity undoubtedly exercises a potent agency; but 
whether the defect in this vegetable is owing to any 
tinusual state or condition of this fluid, or to what par- 
ticular combinations of elements it is attributable, 
are points yet open for investigation. 

But if we are unable to assign the particular cauj^e of 
the defect, it is some satisfaction to know what is not 
the cause Thus we are confident from the most mi- 
nute observation, that insects have nothing to do with 
it. Worms, flies, and beetles, have, to be sure, been 
found on the stalks and in the hills of rotten potatoes; 
but this circumstance proves nothing in regard to the 
thousand cases where no such creatures can be disco- 
vered. We have examined, with glasses of ample 
power, both the top and the tuber, in all stages, from 
the first period that the defect is discoverable: but no 
traces of insects are to be found in common cases. 

Again, we are satisfied that the idea of the defect 

being caused by a '< want of alkalies in the soil," is an 

ntter fallacy; because numerous instances have come 

within our knowledge where the application of alkalies 

■ has had no effect to lessen the trouble. 

And as to remedies, if any have been found, they arc 
certainly such as we have not heard of. Many sub- 
stances have been recommended as « cures " or preven- 
tives; but when subjected to a thorough test, they have 
all, 60 far as we have learned the result, totally failed. 
Some have supposed that cutting off the tops would se- 
cure the tubers from rotting. We have spoken of this 
before, though with not much belief in its efficacy. 
Mr. Jabez Pierce, of New-Lebanon, has, however, 
made some very fair experiments, which show that cut- 
ting off the tops is of no advantage whatever. He cut 
the tops from some rows of |K>tatoes before they were 
in the least struck by blight; he cut other rows as soon 
as the leaves began to turn, and others at a later period. 
In all cases, the rows cut were parallel to others of the 
same kind which were left uncut. In company with 
Mr. PiKRCE, we carefully examined the potatoes in all 
the cases referred to. The proportion of rotten tubers 
was fttUv as great where the tops were cut, as where 
they were untouched, provided they were of the same 
kind. But some kinds were much more rotten than 



others. Thus the Mercers, (called also in some sec^ 
tions « Ncshannocks," and in others, « Chenangoes,") 
were in the worst condition. We found «h s to be 
generally the case, and that the variety called Carters, 
were next to the former most affected. The flesh - 
colored potato, (Scotch-greys?) some of the round blue 
kinds, and the Long-retls, (Merftios) were more sound; 
and in some instances the last-mentioned kind appeared 
entirely unaffected, when growing by the side of Mer« 
cers that were at least half rotten. 

One word more as to the insect theory. We do not 
believe that any new species has been discovered, or 
that there is any unusual prevalence among potatoes of 
any kind before known. To find both the top and bottom 
of potatoes eaten by various ikisects. Is no new thing; for 
more than th irty years we have observed them. We can* 
not here go into a minute description of the different spe- 
cies, nor is it necessary that this should be done. The 
fact that the ravages of no insect have ever been known 
to produce such consequences as are now witnessed in 
potatoes, is sufficient. But it is contended that insects 
have been found in the affected stalks and in the de- 
composing tubers. This is not denied, but it no more 
proves that the insects caused this decay, than that the 
maggots and carrion-beetles in the putrifying cai-case of 
an animal, caused its death ! 



THB STRAWBERBT, 
WITH PIOURCS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF FIVZ VARl STIES. 



The ease with which every farmer may obtain thif 
delicious and valuable fruit, should induce him to sup- 
ply himself with all he wants. It is true we are at this 
month of the year abundantly furnished with peaches, 
plums, and pears; but the strawberry comes by the first 
of summer, even as far north as Albany, when nothing 
else is to be had. Why then should any one let the 
privilege escape of enjoying a plentiful supply 7 Now is 
the time to move in the matter and set out the plants. 

Downing speaks of this fruit like a man who knows 
it well, when he says, '* Ripe, blushing strawberries, 
eaten from the plant, or served with sugar and cream, 
are certainly Arcadian dainties with a true paradisical 
flavor, and fortunately they are so easily grown, that 
the poorest owner of a few feet of ground may have 
them in abundance." 

Very few, comparatively, among the mass of our 
land owners, have undertaken the culture of the straw- 
berry ; and of those who have, many have partially 
failed from two causes, namely, neglecting good, rich, 
clean, and thorough cultivation; and neglecting to pro- 
cure fine and productive varieties. As many bushels of 
6-trawberries as of corn, may be raised on an acre, and 
at an expense not very much greater. If it were not so, 
the strawberry culturists of Cincinnati could not afford 
to pour into that city their hundreds of bushels, at a 
price of three to five cents per quart. One distinguished 
cultivator there raised at the rate of ftveihousand quarts 
per acre; and another, who is the most extensively en- 
gaged in the business, brought into market ft ur thou* 
sand quarts in a single day. The fortieth part of 
an acre would affbrd a large family a most abundant 
supply during the strawberry season. 

A great deal could be said on the cultivation and 
management of the strawberry. It may perhaps be suf- 
ficient here to state merely, that this plant, to flourish, 
requires, like most other planU, a good, rich, mellow 
soil; and like nearly all other plants, the soil for it 
must be kept clean and well cultivated. Who would 
expect to see a good crop of corn or of potatoes, from 
a promiscuous growth of these plants with weeds and 
grass? Strawberries should be planted in straight rows, 
about two or two and a quai-ter feet apart. These rows 
are as easily kept cultivated by a horse, as rows of po- 
tatoes or carrots. The runners, as they form, must be 
treated precisely as weeds, and kept hoed down, or at 
least should be hoed three or four times a year. With 
such management success can be scarcely doubted. 

Once in three years the runners may bo allowed to 
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The 



tlweea the rowa, aoil the old rowg demoliibed, 

9 being lhu> obtsiocd without pluiliag. 

Ill ahuuld be kept rich by yearly aJdJIiom of 



The planti >re Didklly Mtout ia ■pring', aai «t the 
end or lumincr, or tally in tuluoia. 

VARiETiEa. — The folloirlnfi' are atnang' the beat. 
The fis*"^* were in all cuei takan accurately from 
■pecimens of fair lize, under ordinary good cultiva' ' 
the common error o[ repreientiug larger than reality 
beini; ilricll; avoided. 

Dukt of Kent.— The earlleat of all itrawberriei, and 
valuable on thia accoont. 



The fruit ii 

quuten of an incl 
neler, varying i 
from 



nail, beij 






IhJ«of JCmi-(Fig. TS.) 
thai of any oih«r variety, 
underrated on account of i 
le chief drawback 



I long -ovale with 
aneck; aeediauDk ineavi. 
lies with intervali unially 
iharply ridged. Color, 
bright acarlel, becoming 
dark Karlet, Flavor, a 
clear rich acid, and good. 
A good bearer. Many 
judge! regard (he flavor of 
thia itrBwberry aa equal to 
lul ita ftiaJify appears to be 
tmall ii:f, the latter being 
!, and unatling it for the 



market. It ripens the latter part of 5 mo., (Hay.) 
Largt Early ScaTltl- — This variety ripens a very 
few days later than (he Duke 
ofKenl, and It about twice 
. ita aize, and equal in flavor. 
It it probably the most valua- 
ble of all very early atraiv- 
berriea. Fruit round-ovate, 
BOmelimes very slightly neeb. 
ed; calyx on the ripe fruil 
always showing the perfcclly 
formed and adhering ilamena; 
surbce slightly irregular, the 
aeeds often deeply sunk in ca- 
vitiei, with sharp projecting 
intervals. Sometinieithe fruit 
ia slightly flattened towards 
the atem. In thick beda, the 
color ia bright acarlet. but 
dark acarlel when growing 
more thinly. Flavor rich and 
line, much retembling that of 
the Duke of Kent, bal with 
the addition uf ajust percepti- 
■r, , ^' , .„■ „,bleahadeofaalringene)r. The 

and it is an abundant bearer. 

Sott Fkanix. — It* large aize, Sne flavor, perfect har- 



Xea P*a«>i.— (Fij W.) 
dinesa, and great prodncllveneai, may perhaps enlillt 
tbis variety to rank u high, it not higher, than an) 



other aiiBWberry of large aiie for the b 

(hough a further and moTG general trial may be needed. 

It waa raiaed in IS37, by Alexander Soas, of Hudson, 

N. Y. Fniil very large; with common cnltarc, foorof 

the berries nsually weigh an ounce, and (hey are abodt 

an inch and a quarter in length, and nol liir from the 

same in width. Form generally more or leas eoX' 

combed or flattened, but not always, varying eontideta- 

bly, and with the aorbee more or lass nneven. 8e«d| 

numerooB. Color, dark erimaon. Flavor and tezluia 

very flae for a large rarie^. It ripen* abont tte 

middle of6 mo., (Jose.) 

Hovey'aSeniliit^.—ThiBtaoiieotthG fined of all tb* 

large atrawberriet, 

and il usually coo- 

■idered as perfeetlf 

hardy for the nOT- 

Iben aCalet. SeTeial 

cullivatoca, bowever, 

in Weatem K. ToriC 

have had their plasla 

' ii^iuj«d or desOojeil 

, by winter, especially 

on moitt or heavj 

I toils, when Ibe Eal' 

ly Scarlett and Kosi 

Ptunoix bava entire' 

ly eacapcd. Heoe* 

a covering of ttrvw 



inneceBiary. Fmit very large, roundiah conical, 
regular in form, tomellmea with a very alight seek. 
Color, dark red. Texture and flavor vety flne Iot ti 
large variety. Ripena about the middle ol 6 mo, 
>■) The aCamena are tmall and imperfect, aaJ 
s it becomet much more productive it planted near 
variety with perfect itamena, at the Early Scarlet 
H* Phonix, or by Ihe oecaaional interniztnre of 
of these produetive nrleliea. It thus becomet an 
abundant bearer. The fruit, wilhoommon good cnltsre, 
weight about a quarter (if an ounce, and it abool aa 
ch and a quarter in diameter. 

Prolific HaiUboii. — This ia eonaidered aa the only 
varioly of the Ilantboit 
worth eultivBling. — 
Moat penont will prft- 
bably regard it at inl»- 
rlor to Ihe torti already 
named, though aoma 
eileem it* peculiar, 
rich, and mutky flavor, 
u much better than 
that of any other ra- 
riely. Frail large, 
ovate-eoDieal, light 
purpliih red at first, 
becoming dark put* 
pllih rod I wr&ce ra. 
ihor regular, tceda 
protecting. Weight 
abont one.tixth of an 
ounce. The leave* ar« 
Prolix iftiuiBte-^Fig. ffl.) o( p^ia gr^^, and «t 
large tize, aad the whole plant of luxnrianl growth. 
This variety it a great bearer, and ripen* abont Iha 
middle of the lixth month. 

QTEEFS OF AMMONU 70R (»RAIlf. 

E prepared in KM, a solution of Ihe tolpfaala of 
mia from the carbonale, according to the diree- 
found in the new leries of the Cnltivalct, vol. ], 

. the solution we put one buBhel of wheat, one-half 
of which soaked ten bouTK, and Wat town October Stta, 
and germinated fairly. 
In the following spring it had Uie appearance otbtiitg 
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a little greaser than the r«nainder of the lotj bat at 
harvestings there was nd material diflerence. 

The remainder which soaked two dajrs, was pnt, just 
before sowing^, into a bucket that contained a very little 
^ime, which totally destroyed the germinating powers 
of the grain. 

We saw a piece of wheat near Warren, Pa., in the spring 
of 1845, the seed of one acre of which had been soaked 
in a solution of the sulphate of ammonia, and was then 
more than twice as large and thick as the remainder of 
the lot. 

We soaked a bushel of oats in a solution of a pound 
of the muriate of ammonia and rain water for forty 
hours, and sowed on a black muck loam, with hard-pan 
subsoil, but there was no perceptible difference in the 
crop, which might be owing to the dry weather. 

Some corn soaked in a solution of the same kind, 
grew with great rapidity. D. H. Wright, 

MotcotCf N* F.> 1846. 



BEMEDY 70B SMUT IN WHEAT. 



Mr. Tuckxr — To ascertain the most efiective reme- 
dy for smut in wheat, we tried the following experi- 
ments in 1841 : 

Ten square rods of sandy loam land we divided into 
six equal beds* Upon each we sowed three-fourths of 
a quart of wheat. 

No. 1. Sown with smutty grain. Yield, 2i quarts. 
One smut ball to 19 grains. 

No. 2. Sown with smutty grain, or rather, a very 
few balls of smut, the grain bein^^ quite clean. Yield, 
5^ quarts clean grain, and a pint of screenings. One 
smut ball to 168 grains. 

No. 3. Smutty grain washed in lime water and brine. 
Yield, A\ qts.; one pint screenings. One smut ball to 
176 grains. 

No. 4. Smutty grain washed in lime-water and brine, 
and plastered. Yield, 4 qts. clean grain. One smut 
ball to 74 grains. 

No. 5. Smutty grain washed in lime-water and brine, 
and limed. Yield, 7 qts. clean— one gilt screenings. 
One smut ball to 1120 grains. 

No. 6. Smutty grain washed in lime water, brine, and 
ley, and ashed. Yield, 7 qts. clean, one pint screen- 
ings. One smut ball to 840 grains, and the largest 
growth of straw. 

Soaking wheat in brine and liming it before sowing, 
we have found to be as good a preventive against smut 
as any which we have used. 1>, H. W. 



NAMES OF FEUrrS. 



Mr. TrcKER — ^Having been bnt a few years engaged 
in the study of horticulture, no one point has struck me 
as more deserving attention and censure, than the prac- 
tice of disseminating fruits as new and distinct, before 
they have been fruited and carefully compared with va- 
rieties already known. To this point my attention has 
been more particularly drawn from seeing advertise- 
ments of a strawberry under the name of «Willey,'> 
passing around the country. This variety, it is stated 
in these advertisements, is entirely '<new and line, 
great bearer," &c. ; and a price for the vines is placed in 
accordance with its supposed value. 

In order to correct the error relative to this variety 
being ** new and distinct,'' permit me to give its his- 
tory, and then the variety to which I Judge it to be- 
long. 

Some eight or ten years since, a lady from this city, who 
pays great attention to procuring new varieties of fruits 
and flowers, was in New- York, and visiting a nursery- 
man's garden, purchased among other things two varie- 
ties of strawberries which he represented as of great 
value. These were brought to this city, planted out, 
grew, and fruited, but by some accident the names of 
the varieties got lost. After the vines had made rnn- 
ners, this lady gave some of each to Mrs. Wllldy> of 



this city, and by the latter lady they were generally 
distributed. As time progressed, and the fruit came 
into market, some amateur cultivators here, pronounced 
one variety to be the << Methven Scarlet," but having 
few varieties with which to compare, they were unable 
to determine the true name of the other, and therefore, 
out of compliment, they named it the « Willey." Under 
this name the vines have been distributed far and wide, 
to Cincinnati, into Kentucky, where it haB been adver* 
tised as a new variety, and also to Boston, where I ob- 
serve, it is brought forward by a nurseryman there, as 
something new. At this latter I am the more surprised, 
as this nurseryman is a member of the Horticultural 
Society there, and I had supposed the society would 
have examined carefully this, as they should all new 
named fruits, and corrected the error in early season. 

In fruiting this variety with the << Hudson," cultiva- 
ted at Cmcinnati, and described by Mr. Longworth, I 
can see no difference; but it is not the *< Hudson" of 
Mr. Downing. 

The variety << Methven Scarlet," has been dissemina- 
ted from this section under the name of '< Keene*s Seed* 
ling," « Downton," and of <' Stafford's Mammoth." It 
is a variety which, onee to see, is always to know ; yet 
it may come into cultivator's hands, under the latter 
name as something new, and ere it has fruited and been 
examined as it seems reqnisite, may be offered for 
sale. £. 

Cleveland, O., August, 1846. 



SWaXTLAR FRUIT. 

...... 

Mr. Editor— I saw a few days nace, a very re- 
markable kind of fruil g^wing in the garden of liuoiel 
Payne, £sq., near Warrenton, Virginia, to which I 
would be glad to call your attention. 

The appearance and taste of the fruit pot me entirely 
at fault as to its nomenclature. It resembles in form 
and size the English plum. Its color is a pale yellow $ 
its taste partakes of the purple plum and May cherry. 
In some of the fruit — all taken from the same branch 
of the tree — the taste of the cherry predominates, in 
others that of the plum, — giving it a rare and delicioot 
flavor. The stone is very mnch like that of the eherry, 
but rather more oval. 

It is clearly a hybrid fruit of the most anomalous 
sort. The trees on which it grows are unlike any I 
have ever seen, with thorns like the damson, and leaves 
like the peach tree or wild eherry. These trees grew 
from the seed (carefully planted,) of the large Flanders 
cherry, — itself a peculiar fruit, and much the finest 
species of cherry known. They are about five year* 
old, and have borne for two seasons past, though not 
abundantly. 

Being an indifferent horticulturist, I have ventured to 
send you a description of this remarkable fruit, hoping 
you may know more about It, and that you can assign 
to it a " local habitation and a name." My own theory 
in regard to it is. Chat the flower of the Flanders cherry 
tree became impregnated by the pollen of a neighboring 
plum tree. I can account in no other way for so non- 
descript an ofikpring from the Flanders cherry. 

Yours, &c., P. 

Warrent<yn^ Fo., July l8iA, 1846. 

SBEDOra WITH OLOVBR. 



It may not be known to all farmers, who raise their 
own clover seed, that the straw, after threshing, con- 
tains enough seed to give a thick seeding to the land, if 
spread over the surface. Dr. Cook, of Sodus Point, N. 
Y., pursues this practice very successfully. He spreads 
a thin coat of the straw over the ground as soon as it is 
harrowed, which does not iiyure, but rather benefits the 
grain, as it comes up through the straw, which after- 
wards decays. The seed vegetates well, and affords a 
very thick growth of clover, or to use the Doctor's own 
wordsy « as thick as the hair on a dog'a back.'* 
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THB aiFFOKD MOBQAK BOBaE.-lFig. S3.) 

Or lh» noted hone we |>ive the foWowing decriptloa' 

Srhlch we have no doubt ii ealitled lo conlldeiice,) in 
e lansiuge o[ the ovnet. 

The QiBbnl Morton, of which the above flgwej 
taken Tram ■ diguerreslype mJiiiature, ii, in general, 
an ■ecurale represenlation, i> or a bright cheitnut color, 
fourteen hinils mil >hree incbei high, weigh* about 
1000 ]ba,, anil in hit foTni and qualiliei, U uid by (how 
who have been well acquainted wi[h both, moie nearly 
to reaemble the original Juatin Morgan hone than any 
other hone (hey have known. Hii gait is ihoit and 
qnick, he hae grea[ nerve and ■c(iun, and l> full of 
courage and endurance. Hii ityle vl ouKioo it very 
mucli admired. Aa a road hone he » n()( eicelled, 
WhI !i reganled ai the beat aaddle hone of (he Morgan 
family. He ii remarkable for the gTea( uniformity witb 
which he itompt ujHin hi* atock, and through thetn 
bpon their descendant!, (he fine, peculiar qualities of 
the Morgan race. The pa(ronage he receivei from in- 
telligent breeiien it aa full ai i* desireit, and all who aee 
bim freely acknowledge hia great merile. 

Among (he celebnled foali of (his horse, can be 
named the well known (rotting pony of Horatio Sar- 
geanl, of 8i)ringfiehi, Maaa., told to Mr. Wood, of Pro- 
viJence, for $1,(100, making lime, a mile, in 2m. 30i. 
The cheatnut hone of Robert Abel, of Pawtucket, 
R. t., going in 2m. 40s., and was aotd for $600. The 
BOIeil Reppo, making (ime on the Centreville (rack, 
im. 32{t. Many of hit foali are yearly purchaieil for 
the BOuIhern market, aa far aoulh aa New-Orleana, and 
tome have even been taken lo England. 

The tire of the GiHbrd Morgan was the Wooilbury, 
or Burbank Morgan, and his grandaire the Old Jualin ; 
Morgan horae, whoae pedigree ia given in (he last Janu- 
ary number of (he Cultivator. The sire of hit dam waa , 
got by (he old Juitin Morgan, at alto waa hit great ( 
granii dam. The GilTori Klorgan hat, therefore, seven I 
iixleenths of Morgan blooJ, while no Morgan horre I 
(except the old Juatin Morgan himtelf,) hat ever been : 
more (han half blootl. 

I in(end (o exhibi( the (iiObril Morgan at (he ahow 1 
and fair of the Slale Agricultural Society, at Auburn, i 
In September neitl, accompanied by a six years old' 
alallion of hia stuck, ctoaely reiembling him, and a very 
perfect animal. The latter is for tale, but the GiOord 
Morgan ia not. Fredeiiick A. Wieb. 

Walpott, N. H; Jug. 10, 1846. 



Hb. Editor — I read with very great profit anil 
pleatnre, your notice of the successful fkrming of 
A, Van Bergen, Eiq., and eq>ecially (bat part of 
it which related to hit " land under mtllivalion." 
Agriculture, for id future advaocea, mutt ba 
largely indebted (o (he same Inventive geniui by 
which (he industrial remlta of nunufaclurei have 
been to immensely increated. At (ha wheel hat 
given place to the qiinning jenny, M> mutt Iha 
hand hoe be lupplanted by the improved plow, 
the cultivator, and the spring-tootbed hone-rake. 
When we say that ■■ apada labor it the perftc- 
tion of hutbandry," we should be onderatood to 
mean that the resulta produced by the apade are 
in themselvea perfect, while the instrument i(Mlf, 
■a the means of producing those resulta, must b* 
eonfesaed to be primidva and rude. The Ini* 
perfection will be the production of the tame high 
(jlth by labor-saving maehinei, and a eonteqoent 
ft^eing of farmen, in a great degree, from that 
dependance upon servant!, the eipenae and vexa- 
tion of which conalltnte the most annoying fea- 
ture in their occnpation. 

When Ut. Tan Bergen, by the aid of hit im- 
proved implemenlt, cuKiratet forty aerei of corn 
in the best manner, with (he labor of a man and boy, 
he hat made a large Uride in practical hostwndry which 
many of his brother farmen would like to follow bim 
in. To enable (hem to do so, they must rely npnn yon 
(o give them a descriptive accnanl, with niitable call) 
of his imolemenls, and of Ihe manner of naing Ibem. 
Will you not atsist themT Geokoe W. Dobiih. 

Elk Ridgt Landing. Md., -Jug- 121A, 1846. 



NOTI 



—We have before afaled (hat 



e ahall endeavot 



Moths. — Mr. Baeeb, inaleGlureoninaecti,latel)'de. 
livered before (he London Farmer'a Club, ■la(ed (ha( the 
ravage! of (he common woolen moth may be entirely 
prevented in the t.>l]owing manner. He said — "Vou 
have nothing to do but fo place thallow boxes in your 
drawera, wilh a little apiri( of turpentine in themi and 
aa the lurpeniine evaporates and penetrates the cloth, 
Ihe larvB will protrude, and be found dead on (he sur- 

Tdhnef-Flt, (or Flea.) — In Ihe nma lecture fh>m 

which the above is taken, Mr. Baeek spoke of the 
lurnep-lly. He thought Ihe CHily mode of eHectaally 
combatting these infects, is to make Ihe land to gotxl 
that the tumepa will grow so fast at to render it iliflt- 
cult for (he fliea to accomplish their purpose. It il 
with (hem as witb us; If dinner were provided tor 
twelve, and (wen(y-four name to partake of it, Ihere 
would not be much left \ but if, on (he other hand, din- 
ner were provided for twelve, ami only eix came, there 
would be plenty left. It it the wisett way to tow a 
large quantity of eeed in aKeroate rows, a( diSereot 
(imei. For at these inaecti appear to like Ihe youngest 
best, you may thus save one row at the expense of 
another. We have known a crop of Swediah Inmeps, 
(rata baga,) saved by sowing Ihe seed Of tl 






lithe 






i by tha 



unmolested, Mr. B. recommended strewing common 
road-duat on the plants when they are wet wilh dew, (o 
keep otrthe lly, and says ii is found (bat they will not 
touch any of (he plants on which the dust has fallen. 
We have used wilh good success, piaster of paris for 
the tame purpose, and alio ashesi bu( there is danger 
(hat (he lader may be too strong for the plant". He 
thinks (he same obJec( may also be accomplished to a 
great extent by hoeing, ai that operation scatters dust 
more or less on the leaves, and those which gel most 
dirty are most sure to escape. 
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FARMOra AMONG THE HILLS. 



•• ••■• 



In the early part of last month, we made a short ex- 
cursion among the farmers of New Lebanon and vicini- 
ty. Oar first stop was with Mr. M. Y. Tilden, to 
whose kind attentions, and those of Mr. Bbnj. A. Hall, 
We are indebted for an introduction to several of the 
jpood farmers of New-Lebanon, Stephentown, &c. We 
give the following brief notes of the principal objects 
which attracted our attention. 

Wool Growino. — This is carried on to considerable 
extent in thissection. On the farm of Mr. Tildsn, and 
brothers, there is a flock of 1,300, mostly of Saxon blood. 
We saw the fleeces of this yeais' clip, which are not yet 
sold. They are generally cf fine quality, and are put 
up in very good order, being well cleansed, and of al- 
most snowy whiteness. The average weight this sea- 
son, was 2 lbs. 12 oz. per fleece. The largest fleece 
was that of a buck — 6 lbs. The best buck, however, is 
a three-year-old one, bred by Mr. C. B. Smith, of Tor- 
rlgford, Ct., the fleece of which weighed 5| lbs. He 
is a beautiful buck, and his wool is excellent, being 
fine, of good length, handsomely curved, white, and of 
very uniform quality over the whole body. 

Messrs. Tildek have about 800 acres of land; 300 
sieres comprise the home farm, and the remainder is 
wood, and mountain pastures. 

The farm is managed chiefly by a tenant, Mr. Nelson 
TA.NNER, who is also a jnint owner in the sheep and 
other stock. Wool is considered the staple product, 
and no more stock of any other kind than sheep, is kept 
than is necessary to manage the farm ; at present there 
are kept 5 horses, 4 oxen, 6 cows, and 3 young cattle. 
The produce of hay is from 200 to 250 tons, annually. 

Mr. TxLDEN'a barn is sufficiently large to hold all this 
hay, and at the same time affords ample shelter to all 
bis sheep and other stock. It is our intention to give a 
more particular description of it next month. 

In company with Mr. Tilden, we visited the moun- 
tain on which are his principal summer ranges for 
sheep. . It Ss an elevation of some 1600 feet above tide 
wafer; presenting a rocky surface, and rather thin, 
moist soil, but producing a tolerable quantity of very 
sweet and nutritive herbage. It appears to be, on the 
whole, well ailapted to sheep, and they are generally 
healthy here. The heat is never intense, and the air is 
very salubrious. We were on the summit at 11 A. M., 
and while the people in the valley were sweltering 
with heat, — the day, (7th Aug.,) being one of the hot- 
test of the season — we found ourselves most comfortable 
under closely buttoned coats. But the purily and 
bracing tendency of the air, was most delightful, and 
with a landscape view of surpassing beauty and great 
extent, amply compensated us for the toilsome ascent. 

Mr. C. W. Hull, of New-Lebanon, has a flock of 
about 300 choice fine-wooled sheep. He has been con- 
siderably noted as a breeder of fine sheep for several 
years. In 1844, he received the first premium on 
Saxon bucki^ at the N. Y. State Ag. Society's Show, at 
Poughkeepsie. His sheep are of small size, but of very 
uniform character, and show that Very close attention 
to the quality of their wool, has been bestowed in breed- 
ing. We did not see his wool — it is at the Wool De- 
pot, at Kinderhook; we believe it has heretofore sold 
for about 60 cents per lb. His fleeces are, however, 
light, averaging this season but 2 lbs. 9 oz. We would 
suggest to Mr Hull the propriety of endeavoring to in- 
crease the weight of his fleeces without losing fineness. 
We are perfectly satisfied that this is feasible. We 
think three pounds per fleece is readily attainable, 
without the least deterioration of quality. Mr. H. has 
no bucks which are more than a year old last spring. 
They are too young for their quality to be judged of 
with confidence — especially just after having been shorn ; 
but some of them appear to be excellent, both as to 
quality of wool and shape of carcass. 

Dairying. — An example of very profitable dairy 
management was shown us on the farm of Mr. Hall, 
(whose name we have above mentioned.) Mr. H. has 
a fiurm of about 200 acres— mostly hill-land, but moist, 



and affording good pasturage. He keeps 24 cows, (or 
rather has that number in milk — we think he has some 
dry cows.) He makes butter, which is sent regularly to 
Boston twice a week. He has an established customer 
for it in that city, who takes the whole, and allows such 
a price as the quality and the state of the market will 
justify. The average this year has been, twenty cents 
per lb. It is put down in firkins, which hold 20 to 25 
lbs. each. The firkins are made of well seasoned 
spruce, clear of sap, firmly put together, and neatly 
turned, in the manner of what are called the Shaker pails. 
They are altogether a neat article. They are obtained in * 
BoMon, and as we understood, are manufactured in Maine. 

Ground rock-salt is used at the rate of about one oz of 
salt to one pound of butter. This kind of salt is con-' 
sidered better than any other, and fkr preferable to the 
western salt. ' If the butter is designed for long>keep- 
ing, a small quantity of loaf-sug^, (say half an ounce 
to the pound of butter,) is added to the salt and worked 
in. No saltpetre is now used, at any time — ^former 
practice having demonstrated its uselessness, if, indeed, 
it did not actually injure the butter. 

The cream is churned while it is sweet, or at far- 
thest before anything more than a very slight fermenta- 
tion occurs. Great care is taken to extract the butter- 
milk, and for this purpose the butter is thoroughly 
worked with a brake, of somewhat similar construction 
to the ones described in oar June and August numbers. 
The cream and the butter are k^pt in a refrigerator. 

In connection with the dairy, Mr. Hall keeps swine 
to good advantage. They are fed with the skimmed 
milk, with some vegetables, peas, and a little grain at 
the last period of fattening. They are kept wholly in 
pens, with small yards attached, for the purpose of 
making manure. He sold last year over $300 dollars 
worth of pork. This year he has adopted a different 
course which will prove more profitable. He scnib off 
his pigs via. railrosid to Boston, when they will weigh 
from 50 to 75 lbs. each, dressed, and gets for them at 
Brighton, eight cents per pound, deiul weight. This 
is the course except with a few grown hogs, which are 
designed to make pork for home consumption. 

Mr. Hall's cows are evidently good milkers. They 
are mostly of the common breed of the country, but 
have been selected* Several have a dash of the Dur- 
I ham blood in them, and one is a full-blood, from Con- 
necticut. The whole lot, including several heifers only 
two years old, averaged 8 pounds and a fraction per 
week, in June last, on grass feed only. Mr. H. is con- 
fident that they will this year reach an average of nearly 
200 lbs. to each cow. 

We should have mentioned in the proper connection, 
that the churning is done by horse-power — ^from 60 to 
75 pounds being churned at once. The chum used is 
on the model of Gait's, and the power is a horizontal 
wheel, on which the horse stands. 

The winter foot! for the cows is chiefly hay; though 
it has heretofore been Mr. Hall's practice to give 
them some potatoes towards spring. He prefers the 
potato to any other root, but since it has been so much 
injured by the rot, the carrot has been resorted to as a 
substitute. It seems to be the general impression that 
the carrot is the best root to take the place of the pota- 
to in feeding stock; in this we also concur, and are 
gratified to see the culture of this vegetable extended. 

We shall continue our notices in future numbers. 



STATISTIOS-BEANS. 



Mb. Editor — ^In the statistics of the Agriculture of 
your state, recently published, of the article Beans, it 
IS reported that in two or three cases, over one hundred 
bfuhels have been raited from an acre* Several of the 
readers of my paper have expressed to me their doubts 
as to the correctness of these figures; and if correct, 
they are very desirous of obtaining further information 
on the subject — as to the kind of beans, quality of the 
soil, mode of cultivation, &c. Perhaps if you would 
ask for this information through the Cultivator, it would 
be furnished. M. B. Bateham, 

Columbui, jiug. Si 1846. Ed. 0. Cttitivatar* 
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THE POTATO ROT. 



Mr. TucKXK-^We regret to ny, though the general 
fsatures of the 8ea«on have almost given us the assu- 
rance that such would be the case, that this disease has 
again, thus early in the season, made its appearance. 
When a calamity of such general consequences, foiling 
M it does upon every class of citizens, though perhaps 
most severely upon the poor, is spreading its fearful 
ravages abroad, it surely presents a worthy subject for 
the investigation of the curious and observing, — while 
«t the same time, caution should be used not to mislead 
the public by offering them mere cozyectures and 
vague theories, which cannot stand even the test of 
hasty investigation. We make these remarks, knowing 
that from the very nature of the case, and the general 
predisposition of the mind to originate tometkitiff^ new. 
Chat many opinions in regard to the matter will be 
originated, and that every paper will be filled with 
■uppositions often hastily originated, and as vain as 
they may be premature. 

As fibcts in the case are what we wish for, in order to 
be able to render just and true judgment, and come at con- 
clusive causes and remedies, we would suggest that all 
writers on this subject, and there is no doubt but there 
will be a host of them, should be specific in their re- 
marks, and so far aa cirenmstanoes will permit, answer 
the following queries, vis : 

What has been the general state of the weather as it 
respects evenneM of temperature, and wet and dryf 
Have there been many showers, followed by immedi- 
ate and scorching sunshine? At what time did you no- 
tice the first operation of the rot this season? What 
was the soil in which it first discovered itself-— the 
location as respects streams, and low, foggy lands, and 
its exposure to atmospheric infhiences, especially the 
north? What kmds of manures were used, and how 
were they applied ? What substances were employed 
at planting, and other times, to prevent the rot, and 
what was the effect? What kinds were earliest, and 
most affected, — and did those early or late planted 
sufier most? What was the progress, as regards soil, 
&c., of the disease from when you first discovered 
it until its ravages ceased? What preventives were 
tried after it made its appearance, and with what suc- 
cess? 

It appears to us, that by bringing facts which the 
above suggestions are calculated to draw out, before 
the public, much light may be gained on this sub- 
>ect, on which so many contradictory theories are now 
afloat, and we believe, in good faith, that light will 
come, and with such influence that it will enable us to 
counteract this sad disease. The mooted supposition 
that insects are the cause of it, we think may be safely 
abandoned, for we have already examined one or two 
fields where the rot was doing a sad work, and where 
the vines exhibited less of the labors of insects than 
they did at harvest time last year, when we had no rot. 

Richmond^ Mau.9 ^ttg.9 1846. W. B^coN. 



piVe have received of Dr. I. Ward, of this city, the 
following detail of facts in reference to the potato 
KOT, as exhibited on his farm, situated In the easterly 
part of New -Jersey.] 

Last season I planted the common or Philadelphia 
Mercer, and the Maine Mercer potato, the former on dry, 
the latter on low land; both were planted late; the 
Maine Mercer on the low land suffered severely from 
the rot, while the other escaped. 

This spring, I used for seed the common Mercer> 
which escaped altogether the rot of the la.«t season- 
Contiguous to them, side by side, I planted HaWt 
Early Junes, a very prolific and early kind. I found, 
opon examinmg a number of hills in adjoining rows, 
the Mercer so mneh affected as to diminish the crop at 
1ea.«t one-third, while the Early Junes had entirely es- 
caped the blight. On the other side of the same field, 
the land being aqaally dry and el«vated| I planted the 



Pink-eyes, which I jbund had suffered somewhat; heve 
and there a potato gave evidence of the disease. 

I ought to remark, that on the first of August, the time 
of my observations, the vines of the £arly Junes were 
dead, the potatoes having ripened many days previoos^ 
while the vines of the Mercer and Pink-eye were be* 
ginning to decay. 

On another field, where the Maine Mercer suffered 
from the blight the previous year, I planted Hall's 
Early June, the Carter, Pink-eyes, and Scotch Greys; 
but as this crop was later by three weeks than the 
other, I cannot confidently predict their escaping the 
rot; but an yet I could discover no evidence of its ex- 
istence; possibly I should also except the Early June* 
as the vines on this field were also drying np, the pota- 
toes appearing ripe and sound. 

The late crop, which has not up to this time, the 
8th of August, exhibited any evidence of the disease, I 
manured with muck and lime, in the proportion of 8 
parts of muck to one of lime. A part of the early 
crop, which suffered from the rot, was manured with 
muck and lime, the other part with muck eomposted 
with yard manure. On the portion where muck 
and lime was useil, the blight was not as destme- 
tive as' where muck and yanl manure was osed j so 
marked was the difference, that I am constrained to re- 
gard the action of the muck and lime as a preservative, 
if not a preventive of the disease, and have determined 
to use double the quantity of lime in preparing my muck 
for future crops. 

On three fkrms, similar in the character of the soil, 
and contiguous to mine, and the only ones respecting 
which I obtained definite information as to the extent oQ 
the rot, the crops sufibred far more than mine, espeeial<- 
ly the Mercer. How far the blight in my field was 
controlled by the character of the manures, I have no 
means of determining. 

The Mercer has long been known to be a feeble vari* 
ety of the potato, possessing so little strength of charac- 
ter, as to require a combination of favorable circum- 
stances to ensure a crop. 

The conclusion to which I have arrived in the re- 
view of these facts, is that the Mercer, fh>m the feeble- 
ness of constitution, is particularly exposed to the rava- 
ges of this disease, and whether it be on account of ita 
deterioration from successive propagation, or from its 
inherent constitutional weakness, should no longer en- 
joy the confidence of the fkrmer; and secondly, that 
while this predisposition to the disease was not de- 
stroyed, it was strongly resisted by the character of the 
manure used in cultivation. 



DOMSSTIOATIOV OF THB BITTFALa 



Ma. Tucker. — In the Cultivator for July, Mr. Jen- 
nison inquires whether any attempts have been made in 
Missouri, or other parts of the United States, to domes- 
ticate the Buffalo, and with what success? 

Attempts have been made in Missouri and on the 
banks of the Arkansas, by several gentlemen, at 
different times. The success '<in domesticating " the 
animal was complete. But the next and most im- 
portant question is, are Bufikloes worth domesticating? 
They have been mixed with our common cattle — the 
cows have been milked, and the bulls have been made 
to draw the plow. But neither species was improved 
by intermixture. The cows give rich milk, but very 
little of it. The oxen have great strength in their fore 
parts, but are not to be compared with our common ox- 
en in endurance. Their main strength seems to lie in 
their headp, necks and shoulders, but they taper off be- 
hind in strength as well as form, and soon break dowo 
when worked. They are impatient of all vexation, ami 
are rather unmanageable when goaded. Owing to the 
strength of their horns and fore parts, they break over 
fences with facility, and in this respect are mischievous* 
Take them when ctdves, and they are easily domestica- 
ted, and may be seen in different parts of the State, as I 
have seen them, herding with Khe common cattle. The 
hind qyarters^ ribi^ humps and tongues of the cows nm 
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esteemed good eating. Bat few, I imagine, woald be 
willing to exchange forever, beef fbr BuiEilo meat. It 
is usual, each year, fbr some of our butchers to ftitten a 
few buffkloes'and expose their meat for sale in market 
at Christmas, when it is sought by some as a rarity. 
, The best pieces, and the bump is the best, sell then for 
' 25 cts. per pound. 

The Buffalo is chiefly valuable for his skin, which 
dressed, sells for from $1,25 to $5, according to quality. 
He is hunted and killed for the skin alone, in very many 
instances. The number of bnffiilo robes brought into 
' this city from the west is about 60,000 per annum. The 
' number has been as high as 100,000 in a single year, but 
' the receipts are dinirnishing. The animal was formerly 
' Very abundant on the banks of the Mississippi, but at 
present he is not found, in the wild state, within less 
' than 200 miles of our western boundary. Great num- 
bers of the animal are destroyed every year by fndians 
* and hunters, and the species must, before many years, 
be exterminated. Expeditions are every year fitted out 
' from this city, to hunt the bnfialo for amusement. Two 
young sprigs of the nobility of Scotland, are at this mo- 
ment in this city for the purpose of embarking in an ex- 
' pedition of this kind. A three months expedition of 
this sort, fitted out with five voyageurs, a guide and a 
hunter, with the requisite means of transportation and 
provision, costs not far from $2,000. 

The experiments tried in domesticating the buffalo, 
have led to the conclusion that the animal is not worth 
domesticating, unless it be for curiosity. 

The Season and Crops. — Onrhayingand harvesting 
are over, and we have had excellent crops. My timothy 
crop this year has equalled about 3 tons to the acre. 
The crop of fruit of all kinds is a fair one. The early 
part of the season was as favorable as could be wished. 
Lately, however, we have been suffering from drought 
and extreme heat. The thermometer averaged during 
day time 95 degrees in the shade, for the week before 
last. The corn and potato crops will be seriously in- 
jured by drought unless we soon have rain. Daring the 
last few days, we have experienced one of those sudden 
changes so characteristic of this climate. A cold north 
wind has been blowing, the thermometer down to 60 
degrees, and woolen clothes have been comfortable du- 
ring the day and blankets by night. An unusual degree 
of sickness prevails, chiefly intermittent fevers, and dis- 
orders of the bowels. 

Agricultural products are abundant and extremely low. 
The quantity exported from this city this year exceeus 
the amount of any previous year, and is nearly double 
that of 1S45 — in many articles more than double. This 
valley will be able to supply the world. But to get 
easily to market, we want the Mississippi cleared of 
snags, and a rail road from this city to Lake Erie. 

THO. ALLEN. 
Cryital Springs, St. Louis ^ Mo., July 20, 1846. 



AQRIOULTUBAL BXHEBITIONa 



N. Y. State Aobz cultural 8ociETT.^>Annaal ex- 
hibition to be held at Auburn, Sept. 16th and 17th. 
. Ame&ican iNSTiTtTTE, New- York — Horticultural 
exhibition to open on the 6th of October — Plowing and 
Spading Matches on the 9th — Cattle-show on the 14th 
and 15th of October. * 

Onondaga Oo. — Fair to be held at Syracuse, Oct. 1st 
Md2d. 

iLLEOANT Co. — ^We have received the premium list 
of this society, and among the prizes olRpred, we notice 
thirty vols, of " The Cultivator." The time and place 
of holding the Fair is not stated. 

Fairfield Co. (Ct). — Annual exhibition at Bridge- 
port, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

Columbia Co. — Fair at Hudson, Oct. 6th. 

Otsego Co. — Fair to be held at Cooperstown, Oct. 
1st and 2d. 

Senega Co.— Annual exhibition to be held at Water- 
loo, Oct. 22d and 23d. 

Monroe Co.— At Rochester, Oct. 15 and 16, 

Lew» Co.— AtLowville, Sept. 23 and 24. 
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TO OORBBttPOll DBNTS. 



Communications have been received, since oar last, 
from Perkins k Brown, N. Longworth, L. B. £., C. 
N. Bement, Stephen Culver, S. S. Bandall, W. Bacon, 
V. W., 8. Tillotson, A. J. Moseley, Thoe. Allen, J. 
Sbillaber, B. M., O. W. Dobbin, F. A. Wicr, Z. 0. 
Bobbins, Froek and Trowsers. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: 

Incentives to the Oultitration of the Science of Geo- 
logy, designed for the use of the young. By S. S. 
Randall, Dep. Supt. of Common Schools of the state 
of New-York. Greeley and M-Elrath, New- York, pub- 
lishers — ^190 pp. duodecimo. From the Anthor, and 
from the publishers. 

The Cultivation of American Grape Vines, and Mak- 
ing of Wine. By Alden Spooner, Brooklyn. A. 
Spooner & Co., publishers. From the Anthor. 

Daily Cayuga Tocsin; from MaJ. J. B. Dill. 

Speech of Hon. J. A. Seddon, of Va., on the Taril^ 
delivered in the Ho. of Rep., Jane 29* From the Au- 
thor. 

Remarks on the Culture of the Grape, fcc, in the 
Western States. By Melssr Flagg, M. D., Cincinnati. 

Premium List of the Ag. and Hort. Department of 
the American Institute, for 1846. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &c., of the Buffalo Hort. 
Society. 

Reports of the officers of the Maine Insane Hospital. 
From Dr. James Bates Superintendant. 

Speech of the Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut, in 
opposition to the Warehouse-bill, delivered in Ho. of 
Rep., July, 31, 1846. 

1 - I ■ -- - ■ • — — 

MONTHLY NOTIOES. 



State Cattle Show. — Those who intend to ex- 
hibit stock at the show at Auburn, would do well to 
notify Ira Hopkins, of that place, as soon as practica- 
ble, stating the number and kind of animals to be sent; 
and on their arriral, Mr. H. will be prepared to inform 
the persons having charge of them, where the animals 
may find suitable accommodations. 

Those wanting provender will notify Chs. Richard- 
son, of Auburn, stating the kind, quantity, &c., that is 
wished. 

Fruit. — ^We have received some very fine specimens 
of the Magnum Bonum plum, from the garden of Prof. 
Hall; also some good samples of the Julienne pear and 
Holland plum, from Mr. E. Dorr. 

American Institute.— The nineteenth Annual Fair 
of this Association will be opened at Niblo's Garden, 
in the city of New- York, on tl.e sixth day of October 
next. The Show of cattle and other animals will take 
place at thb corner of Twenty-third st. and Fifth Ave- 
nue, on the 14th and 15th da3rs of October; and the 
Plowing and Spading matches on the 9th of that month. 
Numerous and liberal premiums are offered in all de- 
partments of horticulture and floriculture, and also for 
the most profitable farms and gardens. The list of pre- 
miums for stock, embraces Native, Durham, Hereford, 
Devon, Ayrshire, and Aldemey cattle, besides fat cattle 
and working oxen ; Saxon, Spanish, Long-wooled, 
and Middl«-wooIed sAiecp, and Alpacas; Thorough-bred 
and other horses; Mules and Jacks; Swine, and Poul- 
try. No entrance money for stock will be required, 
and feed will be prepared for those who wish to pur- 
chase, at the cheapest rate. Entrances of stock must be 
made in writing at the Committee Room by the 12th of 
October, or they may be previously sent to T. B. 
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Wakeman, Corresponding Secretary. AnimaU which 
have before received the premiums of the Institute, are 
now, by a change of rule, allowed to compete without 
special reservation. 

Stocks for PcAits.x-Mr. B, Macombeh, of Grand 
Isle, Vt., gives us his mode of engrafting the pear on 
apple stocks. He says — «* As I am without pear stocks, 
in cultivating pears I remove the dirt from a small apple 
tree; one from half an inch to an inch in diameter is 
about the right size: cut it off below the surface of the 
ground and insert a pear scion in the usual method of graft- 
• ing; leaving four or five buds on the scion^ from which 
there will start as many limbs, which after they have 
arrived at suitable size, (except the main shoot) I bend 
down as layers and let them take root." 

Housss OF Unburned Clat. — Will some of our 
Canada correspondents, or others, give us an article on 
the best mode of building on this plan? stating all the 
important details, as far as practicable, and particularly 
whether the weather in winter or at any other season 
affects the outside so as to do injury. 

Crops in Illinois. — ^J. Shellaber, Esq., of Dixon, 
writes under date of July 15th, that the wheat crop is 
much injured by rust. Com> barley, oats and potatoes 
were promising. 

Cotton CvLTnRE.-<->Ia regard to the suggestion of our 
correspondent J. 6. C, at St. Joseph) La., we can only 
say we should be pleased to receive articles on the cul- 
ture of cotton from those engaged in the business. If 
anything can be given in addition to the excellent ar- 
ticles furnished by Br. Cloud, (see vols, for 1843 and 
>44,) we should be glad to give it to the public. 

Those in want of Merino Sheep are referred to the 
advertisement of Mr. Burrttt, in this number. We 
presume Mr. B/s statements in regard to the produce 
of his flock are entitled to credit. His buck ('Major'' 
we saw at the Utica show, and thought him a good 
animal — ^large-bodied and well-formed, with clean, 
white wool, of considerably liner staple than many of 
the '< large shearers " of which we hear. 

Potato Rot. — The latest intelligence from the po- 
tato-fields, is, that the rot is not increasing, and that in 
those cases where the tops were only partially killed 
by the blight, which, during the early part of August, 
spread with such rapidity, they seem to be rather re- 
covering from the effects of the attack. We hope, 
therefore, that the disease for this season has reached its 
crisis, and that no new cases will occur. We have 
heard several complaints within a few days, that the 
carrot crop is in Pome instances affected by a blight in 
a similar manner to that of potatoes, and that the 
root itself is not unfrequently found in a decayed con- 
dition. How far has this been noticed? 

Crops in South Carom n a— Extract from a letter 
received from A. O. Summer, Esq., dated Columbia, 
8. C, July 31, '46: — "Our crops look promising this 
season. Of small grain there has been a most abundant 
crop, though much of our wheat is injured by rain — 
having sprouted before it couid be cut. I made from 
three bushels of Harmon's Improved Flint wheat, 
bought in New- York, one hundred and three buaheh, 
and it grew on a fraction less than three acres of land. 
My oat crop was heavy; and from the two-rowed va- 
riety of barley (northern seed,) I made a fine crop. I 
have however, to record my experience «gainst nor- 
thern rye seed, as I sowed twenty bushels of it the last 
season, and it did not send up a dozen stalks in the 
whole field." 

Importation of Durham Cows- — ^The packet ship 
New- York, Capt. Cropper, which arrived at New- 
York city on the 10th July last, brought a Durham cow, 
called Hilpa, for Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy. This 
cow, together with another one, called CecUiay which 
will soon follow, was purcbaned in England for Mr. 
Vail, by Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire. The following are the pedigrees of these 
cows, as certified by Mr. Bates : 

Pedigrees of two Short-Horn Durham Cows purchased 
by Thomas Bates, of Yorkshire, England, for Oeorge 
VaU, of Troy, state of New-York, of the Mema. BelU. 



Mr. Thomas Bell's cow Hilpa, — ^roan color,- calvetl 
May 23d, 1840; got by Cleveland Lad, (3407;) dam. 
Hawkey, by Red Rose bull, (2493.) Grand dam (Hart) 
by Rex, (1375;) g. g. dam bred by Mr. Richardson, of 
Hart, Durham Co., who had the breed above 30 years^ 
and were all roan color, and good milkers. 

Mr. Robert Bell's cow Cecilia, red and white; calretl 
Oct. 6, 1841; got by 3d Duke of Northumberland, 
(3647,) dam by Short tail, (2621;) grand dam (Chap* 
man,) by Skepton Bridge bull, (5208,) and from a tribe 
of cows all good milkers, and long in the possession of 
the breeder thereof. The son of the above cow, Hilpa, 
by Duke of Northumberland, (1940,) when a call^ in 
1844, obtained the highest premium of the Yorkshire Co. 
Ag. So. The same autumn, obtained the highest premium 
at the Durham Co. Ag. Society, at Stockton, and on the 
following day he was also awaxded the highest premium 
given by the Cleveland Agricultural Society. Hilpa was 
bulled before she left England by the prize boll W^alton* 

The cow Hilpa is an animal of fine points. She ham 
the appearance of a good cow for the dairy, and is be- 
sides what graziers would call a <<nlce handler.'' 

01^ Among our advertisements will be found that of 
Mr. Geo. B. Chase, for the sale of his farm. The 
Auburn Jidvertieer says, that considering the quality of 
the land, the stone quarry, and the numerous facilities 
afforded 'by the location, it is one of the most desirable 
in that region. 

Sheep Ranges. — ^We would call the attention of those 
desirous of purchasing tracts of land for the purpose of 
keeping sheep, to the advertisement of Messrs. Wilsojc 
of Virginia. We know nothing of the tract which they 
offer for sale, except what may be learned from (heir 
statement; but it strikes us it would be an object to 
make thorough inquiries respecting it. 

09* The farm offered for sale by RoGEa 8. Mooftt^ 
(see advertisement in this number) we have no doubt is 
one of the most desirable to be had in the coontry — 
whether considered in relation to its advantages for 
profitable farming, or for its attractions as a conntiy 
residence for professional or mercantile gentlemen. 
For particulars in reference to it, inquire at this ofllce. 

To Growebs of Barlet.— The principal brewers 
of New- York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Albany, Troy, Poughkeepsie, Newbnrgh, Hod- 
son, and Providence, have issued a circular, in which ! 
they state that they have for many years past suffered 
very severely on account of the barley having been 
brought to market in a bad condition, which it is said, 
is " owing in a great degree to the haste of the farmers, 
who in many instances have it threshed in the field or 
barn before it has undergone the sweating operation, 
which requires it to lay in the straw at least twenty or 
thirty days after it has been gathered, and which is ab- 
solutely necessary to make it a good, wholesome, vege- 
tating grain." They state that they « have also reasoe 
to complain of some of the threshing machines now ia 
use, that break a great portion of the grain, thereby 
rendering it unfit for malting, and which, by coming ia 
contact with the good grain during the process, makes 
it utterly impossible to produce a good article of malt." 
For these reasons they have determined not to porchass 
barley from persons who pursue the above course;, and 
they desire those engaged in the growth of the article, 
to guard as much as possible against practices that are 
operating seriously against themselves and the brewers. 

Singula R.— A correspondent at Shiawassee, Michigan, 
informs us that he lately found nine full grown eggs ia 
a common hen, which was dressed for domestic use. 
We should think this hen's organ of phUoprogenitiwe' 
nett must have been very small, or she would have pre- 
ferred to " increase and multiply," rather than to hoard 
up such a stock to no purpose. 

Sale of Wool. — ^A letter received from Messrs. 
Perkiks Si Brown, dated Springfield, Mass., July 28, 
'46, informs us that they had just sold an entire clip of 
about 2,300 lbs. of wool for sixty-nine cents per lb., 
inclading in each fleece the whole of the worst locks 
ever shorn from sheep. *' This, it is said, « was the ave* 
rage, absolutely, in eash;" and it is added that <'the 
grower was to receive one cent per poood more^ pro- 
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Tided the new (ariff.bin should not pass." This flock, 
it is said, averaged, old and young, a little over $1.60 
per head. It will be recollected that Messrs. P. & B. 
have a wool depot at Springfield, where wool is sorted 
and sold for the various kinds of manufiictares. 

Connection op Science with Aobicultttre. — 
We learn that at a late meeting of the Corporation of 
Tale College, two new professorships were established. 
One is that of Agriculture and Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, founded on a donation of $5,000 from John T. 
Norton, Esq., of Farmington, Ct., to promote the stndy 
of Agricultural Chemistry. The son of the donor, Mr. 
John Pitkin Norton, whose valuable eommtmieatons 
to our pages for the last two years will be recollected by 
our readers, has been appointed to the professorship. The 
other new professorship is that of Practical Chemistry, 
or Chemistry a« applied to the Arts, to which Mr. B. 
SiLLiMAN, Jr., has been appointed. 

Sale op Durham Cattle. — A herd of Durham cat- 
tle, belonging to George Renick, Esq., of Chilico- 
the, Ohio, were sold at public auction on the 29th of 
July, last, and as we learn from the Ohio CultivatoTt 
brought the following prices. : 

Cows. IHeipers three t^rs old. 

Donna Maria, $95' Bloom,. $45 

Josephine, 71 

Lucy, 80 

Twin, 52 

Mate, 35 

Lady, 8p 

Dairy, 55 

Venus, 53 

Beanty, 75 

Ten yearling hoifers sold 
for the following prices: — 
$36,41,31, 30, 32,50,36, 
30, 31, 43. 

Bulls. 
Prince Charles, 3 years 

old, 105 

Albion, do., 60 

Farmer, 2 years old, . • 30 
Red Rover, 1 year old, 46 

Five bull calves sold for 
$36, 54, 59, 54, 30. 



Lady Paley, 87 

Poppy, 82 

Red Rose, Ill 

Rose of Sharon, .•.••• 97 

Evening Star, 120 

Virginia, 110 

Scioto, 110 

Maria, 52 

Thames, 120 

Miss Marshall, 125 

Sandusky, 60 

Dutchess, 81 

Paint, 73 

Laura, 43 

Lilly, 46 

Flora, 125 

Daisy,.. 40 

Blossom, .....,...••. 54 

Scippo, 90 

Blanch, 100 



Blink, 90 

These cattle were all bred from those imported by 
the Ohio company in 1834, '35, and '36, and were, it is 
said, of highly approved pedigree. A few years since, 
it was one.the. finest herds within our knowledge. 

FORSiaN. 



By the Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 18th. 
we have foreign papers to the 4th of August. The 
crops in Britain as well as on the continent, are gener- 
ally good. The wheat in some districts of England had 
been cut. The quality is said to be fine, but the large 
quantities in market and constantly arriving from for- 
eign ports, keep prices very much depressed. The 
rot in potatoes had shown itself in some parts of Ire- 
land and also in Scotland, but the crop is spoken of as 
being in most cases promising. In France and Belgi- 
am, is said to be very fine. American beef was selling 
in considerable quantities, but at low rates. Pork was 
dull, and on the decline. Cheese had arrived from the 
United States in considerable quantities, but owing to 
the inferior quality of the article, was dull of sale. A 
large sale might, it is said, be counted on for prime 
qualities. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety took place at New-Castle-on-Tyne, in July. The 
number of exhibitors is stated to have been greater 
than at any previous meeting. The show of horses 
!s spoken of as very superior. Short horned cattle 
were numerous and good, and the Herfords and De- 
vons, though in less numbers, owing to the exhibition 
being remote from the breeding; districts of those breeds, 
Were of excellent quality, Leicester and South-Down 
•heep were numerous and sustained their reputation as 



to quality. The exhibition of pigs wts very snperior. 
The show of implements was very extensive, and the 
articles themselves generally evinced great improve- 
ment. Valuable lectures were delivered before Uie so- 
ciety by Professor Johnston and others, which we 
shall notice more fully hereafter. Thirty thonsand per- 
sons entered the show-yard in one day during the exhi* 
bitlon. 



JNQTTXBIEB, 

Dec AT or Hemlock Sleepers. — ^H., (Middlebnry, 
Vt.). You say the decay of your sleepers is « caused by 
a damp cellar and allowing the bark to remain thereon 
for years after the house was built." Our experience 
does not fiirnish a knowletlge of any eflTectual remedy 
in such a case. We should think as thorough ventila- 
tion and drying as is consistent with all circumstances, 
would be most likely to check the decay of the timber. 

Cheese Making.— V. W., (Minisink, N. Y.) For 
making Cheshire cheese, see an article in thir number. 
For Gloucester cheese, see Cultivator for 1844, p. 166, 
166. For the mode practiced at some excellent daries 
in Connecticut, see last vol. p. 283, '84. 

SoiUNO.— W. F. B., (DavidsonviUe, Md.) For the 
present we must refer you to our volume for 1846, p. 
22, 23. We may take up the subject more fully at 
another time. You will, however, find Mr. Newhall's 
system as there given a good one. 

Hessian Fly.— J. 8., (Tyre, N. Y.) We will not 
say that this insect was brought here by Hessian (jroops 
in the time of our revolutionary war, bat we have nev- 
er heard of its having been discovered here previous to 
that time. Dr. Hakeis, also, states this, llnneti tn- 
jurious to VegHaiion, p. 422, 423.] He says it was fliet 
discovered on Staten Island, in 1776, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sir Wm. Howe's debarkation^ and at Flat Bush 
on the west end of the island. 

Canada Thistle. — ^J. B. There is a tradition that 
the seeds of this plant were brought from France, and 
sown in Canada by the first settlers, for the purpose of 

affording food by its roots, for hogs. 

I .11 .111111 ^-^— ^.^— ^ 

OONDENSEP OORRBSPONDEirOS. 



DEEP PLOWING. 

A subscriber at New-Brunswick, N. J., relates seve- 
ral instances in which deep plowing did not prove bene- 
ficial. In the case first related, he undertook to raise a 
large crop of tumeps on a small piece of ground. The 
soil, which was a sandy loam, very friable and clear of 
stones, he dug with a spade, twelve inches deep, mixing 
well with the soil a very large quantity of well-rotted 
manure from the horse and cow stable. The crop was 
well taken care of, but the produce was small comp^d 
with other crops of the same kind in the neighborhood. 
There was, however, an extraordinary growth of tops, 
they having reached the height of two feet. 

He next tried a similar experiment with potatoes- 
plowed deep, put in plenty of rotten manure, and 
mixed it well with the soil. The same result followed 
as with the tumeps, very large tops and small potatoes^ 
and of a poorer quality than the seed planted. 

These results are by no means singular — ^we have 
often known such, especially with the kind of soil he 
mentions. A large quantity of animal manure deposi- 
ted in a raw soil, nearly destitute of organic matter^ 
usually tends, so far as our own observation goes, to 
produce straw or haulm in a greater proportion than 
grain or tubers. But after a year or two, when the 
manure has become thoroughly decomposed and incor- 
poratetl with the soil, — when the soil itself has really 
become rich to the depth it has been worked — ^this de- 
ficiency of grain and tubers and excess of straw and tops 
will not follow. 

The same writer mentions some trials he had made 
with urine, which resulted unfavorably. He says it 
« scorched up" every thing to which it was applied, and 
that he finds it "acts so in pastures where horses run 
and have voided their urine.'' We presume that the 
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cuiie of the ** Morching ^ it the tune in both euet, 
that is, too maoh is applied in a place — ^briaging in ooO" 
tact with the plants a greater qaaatity of ammonieal 
salts than they can digest. If be will first apply the 
nrine to peat^ chareoal dust, saw-dust, or any other 
absorbing substance, and then mix it with the toil, or 
«se il as a thin top-dressing, he will find no cause of 
complaint. 



COCKROACHBS KILLED BY CATS. 

A correspoodent at Hartford Connecticut, with the 
signature L. B., informs us that his cats devour cock- 
roaches, and he thinks it probable that cats in general 
do the same, as he has never known those insects to be 
found in great numbers in houses where catswere kept. 

His attention was first called to this matter from his 
cats having vomited cockroaches. 

We doubt much whether the destructionof these dis- 
gusting insects is effected to any considerable extent by 
cats. That kittens, or young, inexperienced cats, some- 
times eat cockroaches, we have noticed; and we have 
generally observed, that they produce the same effect 
exhibited by L. B.'s cats — that is, the insects made 
them sick, and they vomited up their unnatural meat. 
But we have seldom known old cats touch cockroaches; 
On the contrary, we have, in one instance, at least, 
been annoyed by the insects when several cats that were 
about the house totally disregarded them. 



NBW FTTBLXOATXOirS. 



Incentives to the Cultivation of the science 
OF Geoloot; by S. 8. Randall, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools for the State of New- York, Ed- 
itor of the Common School JounvU, &c. This is a 
work of 190 pages, designed chiefly as an incentive to 
the study of Geology, and it dedicated to the young of 
both sexes, of the State of New-York. From what we 
have examined, we think it most admirably calculated 
for its purpose. It is written in a clear and interesting 
style ; technical terms, which are often so discouraging 
to beginners, being purposely avoided, and the vast sub- 
ject to which it relates, is treated generally in a manner 
which cannot fail to be both attractive and instructive. 
Published by Gaeelt & McElkath^ Tribune Buildings, 
Kew-York. 

Tbb Cultivation or Ame&ican Orape-yines, and 
Making or Wine; by Alden Spoonee.'— A neat and 
useful manual of about 100 pages, the author of which 
is understood to have had considerable practical expe- 
rience in the culture of the vine, &c. It furnishes a 
brief history of the vine, a notice of foreign varieties 
in America, and a history of American vines, partica- 
lariy the celebrated Isabella, Catawba and other fine va- 
rieties. It gives also plain directions for the culture 
and general management of the vine, for protection 
against insects, diseases, and for making varioos kinds of 
wine. Published by A. Spooner & Co., 57 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Medico-Chirurgical Review. — ^We have before us 
the number of this excellent publication for July. This 
work is undoubtedly the ablest and most valuable peri- 
odical of its kind in the world. It is a quarterly, each 
number of which contains near 300 pages, closely print, 
ed original matter. The American edition is issued by 
K. & G. S. Wood, 261 Pearl street. New- York, at $5 
per annum in advance. We should suppose that the 
pleasure to be derived from its perusal, to say nothing of 
its undoubted utility, would be worth twice the price of 
subscription, to any practising physician, or to any oth- 
er person interested in a knowledge of the human sys- 
tem, or animal physiology in geuezal. 

New- York Farmer and Mechanic. — This it a 
weekly publication devoted to the dissemination of in- 
telligence relating to agriculture, the mechanic arts, fcc. 
It is under the editorial management of W. H. Starr, 
James M. Baker and £. P. Whitmore, — the first nam- 
ed gentleman being the pablitlier. Few papers in the 



oomitry are calculated to be prodnetive of more renl 
good than this. It has been issued for nearly two yestfs, 
and during that time has circulated a Urge amount of 
valuable matter. It hat lately undergone several im* 
provements in typographical appearance, and not onlj lor 
its good looks, but for its sterling worth is highly deser- 
ving encouragement. $2 a year in advance. 

Reports of the OFnCERt or the Maine Ihsavb 
Hospital.*— We are indebted to Dr. Jambs Batxb^ the 
superintendent of this institution, for a copy of the re- 
port in reference to its concerns for the year 1845. We 
are pleased to learn that the hospital is managed in a 
manner productive of very gratifying results to its ph^ 
lanthropio founders and friends. 

- - -- - ■-■ - --■•-■ ■ — ■ -_^^ 

PLAHTIWG- STBAWBFiBBTBS. 



Mr. Editor. — I am about forming a ''strawbeny 
pateh," on a scale somewhat extensive; and, to avoid 
disappointment, I should like to be directed in your 
September number, as to the manner in which the pi^ 
tillate and staminate vines should be planted^ so as to 
yield fruit in the greatest abundance. 

Respectfully yours, Ruraust. 

To secure productiveness in pistillate varieties, in the 
highest degree, it is usually considered advisable to in- 
termix about one-tenth of staminate plants. These may 
be diSSerently disposed, aocording to the mode of cnlti« 
vation. If the plants are placed in beds, at equal di^ 
tances each way, as is usually practised in gardens, the 
staminate plants may be distributed as exhibited in the 
annexed figure, where the dots represent the bearing or 
pistillate plants, and the stars the staminate plants. Ao- 
cording to this mode, there is one staminate plant to 
elev^en bearing ones; and being distributed very nearly 
in the true hexagonal form, each staminate plant it 
nearer to a greater number of bearing onet^ than by any 
other mode of arrangement. 

• «.... 

• • • «.....# «. J 

• •••• • • #.... 

• • • * • •• 

• •••• • • #.... 

• • • • «.....#. 

• ■..•••.•«••••••••.••.•..•• 

• •••• • • «.... 

• • • • • •• 

Where they are cultivated in rows, on a large scale, 

to admit the working of a horse among them, every 
tenth row may be staminate. 

^ It is not necessary that a barren staminate variety be 
used to impregnate the others. There are some fine 
sorts, which possess both stamens and pistils In abun- 
dance, which will not only fertilize themselves, but all 
others round them. Perhaps the best for this purpose 
is the large early Scarlet, a very early and productive 
variety, the fruit usually seven-eights of an inch in di- 
ameter, and of very fine flavor. 

DOMBSTIO EOOVOMT. 



I 



OYSTERS OF GREEN CORN. 

A lady of whose skill in housewifery we have tecs 
good evidence^ hat kindly fUmished us the following 
directions for preparing a dish, which, the assures uSy 
very much resembles fried oysters, in taste. 

*< Grate 12 ears of sweet com; take one-half a phit 
of milk to rinse out the cobs; add six eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour; and salt to the taste. Fry them oa 
a buttered griddle, like pancakes. They should bs 
fried slowly, and be thoroughly cooked." 

Succor AtH^— [not <*s»ffkRfsth,» biother BzxckxrJ 
is a dishi which, as well at the name^ according to 
Noah Wbastkr, <«wss borrowed from the native Iiu 
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dianfl." What innoTaiiooi on the primitive mode of 
preparing it have been made, in its tranafcr from avage 
to civilized society, we are unable to say. The vege* 
table material, (corn and beans,) of which the dish is 
eom posed, were no doabt first obtained of our red 
brethren) but for- the anirrnU portion, we eabstitute 
the flesh and fat of the hog, for that of the bear, 'coon, 
and 'poSBOm, which they used. Mr. Beecheb, of the 
Indiana Farmer and GardeneTf gives the following 
mode of nuking succotash ; and from what we have 
heard of his correct toMtet (in more than one thing,) we 
have no doubt the recipe is A, No. 1. The directions 
are said to be '< for a mess suffleient for a family of six 
or seven." 

To about half a pound of salt pork add three quarts 
of cold water, and set it to boil. Now cut off three 
quarts of green com from the cobs, set the com aside, 
■id put the eobs to boil with the pork, ai they will add 
much to the richness of the mixture. When the pork 
has boiled, say half an hour, remove the eobs and put 
in one quart of Areshly-gathered, green, shelled, beans; 
boil again for Afteen minutes; then add the three quarts 
of corn, and let it boil another fifteen minutes. Now 
turn the whole out into a dish, add five or six large 
spoonfuls of butter, season it with pepper to your taste, 
and with salt also, if the salt of the pork has not proved 
auAcient. If the liquor has boUed away, it will be 
Beeessary to add a little more to it before taking it 
away from the fire, as this is an essential part of the 
affiur. 

Tomato Pickles. — Take Tomatoes two-thirds ripe, 
(when they begin to turn a little red,) prick them with 
a fork, put them in a strong brine, and let them remain 
eight days; then put them in weak vinegar to remain 
IM hours; remove them from this, put them in stone 
jars; and to a peck of Tomatoes add a bottle of mustard, 
an ounce of cloves, and an ounce of black pepper ground, 
laying alternately a layer of tomatoes and spices. Then 
pour on strong vinegar cold and they will be found to 
be delicious. The brine should be prepared by boiling 
and putting in as much salt as will dissolve, then suf- 
fered to cool. For any kind of pickles it is best when 
prepared in this way. 

Anothsb. — Take the small round tomatoes, let them 
lay in weak vinegar two or three days; then prepare 
(he best of vinegar by putting in cloves, allspice, pep* 
per, cinnamon, and such spices as one may fimcy, and 
then scalding it well. When entirely cold, put in the 
tomatoes, and if there is sn^cient hody to the vinegar, 
your pickles will never require any farther trouble, pro- 
vided they are kept from the air. An ounce of alum 
to a gallon of vinegar is a great improvement to cucuni' 
her pickles, but the writer ^ never tried it for toma- 
toes. 

Gbeeh Tomato Pickles, or tomato soy. — Slice green 
tomatoes, crosswise, put them in a stone Jar, in layers, 
giving a liberal sprinkling of salt to each layer, till the 
^ is fulL Let them stand over night ; then squeeze .all 
the water from them that can be done by pressing them 
with the hands. Then commence putting them in Jars 
by laying the tomatoes two inches thick, and sprinkling 
on the layer of ground allspice, cloves, mustard-seed, 
pepper, horse-radish, stick cinnamon and onions, if they 
are liked. When the pot is full, pour on the best of cidc»* 
vinegar, put on a slight weight, and cover it tight. 
The writer has used this recipe a number of years and 
never bad occasion to pour off the vinegar and scald it, 
but this should be done if there is the least appearance 
of fermentation. 

Mm. Edztok. — ^The following recipe for making an 
excellent syrup, I lately received from the lady of 
Wm. Buel, Esq., Rochester. A small quantity of this 
•yrup, mixed with cold water, makes the most pleasant 
and grateful beverage for hot weather I ever tasted. 

fV . 0. 0. 

«< Cover the raspberries with good vinegar and let 
them stand for twenty-four hours; then strain the juice, 
(after having crushed the fruit,) and put one pound of 
white sugar to one pint of the strained Juice { boU down 
and skim, and then bottle for om.'' 
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New-Tork, Aag- 91, 1840. 

COTTON—New Orieans and Alabama per lb., 7ia9ic<— FlorU 
da, 7]a9i— Upland, 7|a9 els. 
BUTTBR— Prime, per lb-, lAal6e.— Common, M7. 
CHEESE— Per lb., fla7e. 

FLOUR — GeneMei p9r bbl, $8.Ma#4.0(H-Miehigan, and 
Ohio, f3.81. 

GRAIN— Wheat per bushel, 81a85 c.-'Ryt) 68 c^— Corn- 
Western, filflMc— Barley, 48.— Oata, a9a30. 

HEMP—Roasia, clean, per ton, •315at23S— American water* 
roued, $131<«8139. 
HAMS~Smoked, per lb., Mtf7 ets. 
BEEF— Meas, per bbl., f 6.50af 7— Prime, f 4.0Oa$9. 
LARD— Per lb. fla7c. 

PORK— Meia Ohio, per bbl., ti^.fiaatO. 75— prime, f SoS.lS^ 
WOOL— (Boeton prices.) Aug. 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 92aM ctA. 

American <U1 blood fleeces, <.« 97a28 *' 

'' three-foorths blood fleeces, S9aS8 \* 

** halfbtood do ' 90«93 ** 

** ona-ANirtli blood and commoB, \9am " 

■ '■ "If ' '" ' ' ' -" ' ' ■ '■ ' ' * 

FRUIT TR£S8« 

THE anbscriben wonld respectfully call the attention of the 
public to their asworunent of FRUIT TREES. They ara 
enabled this fhll to offer a choice collection of many of the most 
esteemed varieties of Apples, Pears, Chemes, Peaches, Plnm% 
^c, &c., &c. The assortment of trees baring been considerably 
increased, persons desirous of obtaining articles in the nursery 
line, will find it worth while to examine the collection previous to 
purchasinc^ elsewhere. All of which will be oflered at very rea^ 
aonable prices for cash. 

N. B. All articles intended for distant transportation will be 
carefully packed at the expense of the purchaser, and delivered 
free of cartage to any part of the city. 

WUJ30N, THORBURN & TELLER. 

C^ Orders sent to Wm. Thorbum, Seedsman and Florist, 49 
Broadway, Albany, will receive prompt attention. 

Sept.l— 3t. __ 

COMMERCIAL OARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS k, Co., FLUSHING, NEAR N, Y. 

THE proprietors of this esubUsbment are oonstamly inereasiM 
their stook which now covers nearly sevenijr acreo of groundf 
and includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shraba, Roses, Vmes, he Their possession of specimen ffroundc 
for the testing of every variety of n-ult they cultivate, aflbrds ihean 
incrcMfd facihtios for the attainment of eorrectiiess. They woulil 
also call attention lo their large assortment of Foreii^n Grapes, some 
seventy varieties of which they are fruiting under glass. 

To venders and those who pofchase in laive quantities, liberal 
d isc o unt s will be made. Cotalogues can be obiuaed gratis of Pas* 
fons & liawrence, 10 Pine st; of A. R. AUep, 187 Water St., or U 
the proprietors by mail. 

Sept l.~3t. U] ,, 

BUFFALO NURSERY ANB HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

npHIS old establishment now contains the largest stock of Fruit 
-^ trees, Omamemid trees and Shrubbery, <4 sice for sale, ever 
oflfered in western New- York, or in the western country. The 
stock of fine thriAv apple trees is now unusuaUy large and fine. 
Trees from 6 to S reet high $18 per 100. Trees from 5 to 6 feet; 
(5 to SO of a sort) $12 to ^14 per 100. The assortment of choice 
and select Cherry trees ia also very large; embracing a large num- 
ber o{ the most valuable, and noted sorts. Trees 5 to 6 feet high, 
37| cts each ; 6 to 8 feet, 50 cta~-from 939 to $35 per 100 

Also a very general assortment of the Pear, Peach, Plum, Quince, 
Apricot, Gooseberry, Currant, Raroberry, Strawberry, Ac. 

The aMOrtment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs , Herbaceooe 
plants, Ac, is now orach larger than ever before, y~*'«***'"g a fiao 
codleciion of Evergreen trees and Shrubs. 

Atxmt 200 varieties of the Rose, man^ of them rare and truly 
fine. 16 varieties of the Peonie^ 6$ voneties of splendid Ilahlias, 
t(wether with a larg<e stock of choice green-house ixants. 

Extensive additions are constantly being made to thb OMabUsh' 
ment, and no expense has or will be spared, to render it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Specimen or standard trees of 
each variety of fruit here propagated, may be fbnnd growing oil 
his grounds ; and all of the new sorts of ftiuts as they are brought 
oat, are engrafted in the Xop^ of bearing trees. Perhaps few estab* 
lishments in our country can show as manv specimen trees in fruit 
as may be found here. Nnrserymen and ottiers are respectfully in- 
vited to visit this establishment, and examine the fruits mid the gen* 
eral arraiweroent of the nursery grounds. 

Trees and plants packed m superior order, and forwarded wiih 
despatch. Descriptive Catalogues forwarded to all post paid appli* 
cations. 

All package* destined for the west will be forwarded by steam 
tmlem otherwise ordered. Orders by mail or otherwise will receive 
die most prompt attention. BENJ. HODGE. 

Boifalo, Sept. Ist, 194« It fl] 

GUANO, ' 

BY Ihe ton or hundred, or in smaller quantities, at S3 Dean-at. 
E. COMSTOCK h Co., Albany Ag. Warehouse* 
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NOTICE. 

THE subscnbar is happy to be enabled to give this notice to 
the public at this period, that the improvements added to the 
ffMutfM ** Warreu TTwo Horse Power Machine," as promised in 
the last January number of the Cultivator, (see advertisement) 
and as again spoken of in the June number, have proved by fair 
experience to be all that was hoped or needed. Th« machine 
bears the warrant of giving entire satisfaction in alt respects. 

The subscriber is also successfully furnishing the ^^ Trimble 
Two Horse Power Machine,"— price •«). J. PLANT, 

Sept 1— It. 5 Burling-Slip. 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW fine Paular Merino sheep for sale, bucks and ewes ; 
say about 50 ewes from four to six years old, and 40 to SO 
buck Iambs, that are nice, and of a large size, and 6 or 8 bucks 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine order. 

JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
Newport, Sept. 1, 1846.— 3t. 

~ MERINO SHEEP. 

^HE subscriber has foi%ate a fine lot of BUCK LAMBS from 
-■■ his flock of Paular sheep, which were selected by himself, 
vith great care, from some of the be&t flocks in Vermont. These 
Iambs were dropped early, and will therefore be able to do gopd 
service this fall. Should a few ewes be wanted with a buck, for 
the purpoM of commencing a flock, they would be spared. A por- 
tion of the lambs were got by the buck Major^ which af\er hav- 
ing taken one of the premiums at the State Fair at Ulica, took the 
first premium at the Tompkins county Fair, in October last. He 
was shorn for the first time, on the 4th of June last, having carried 
his fleece two seasons, and after having been thoroughly washed, 
and allowed proper time to dry, he gave jiflun pounds of good, 
handsome wool. The whole flock, 85 in number, about 60 of 
which are ewes, averaged 5 lbs. of wool per bead, well cleaned 
and in good order. Some of the ewes with lambs by their sides, 

J^ave over 6 lbs of wool each. The proportion of lambs reared 
or the two last seasons, is within two per cent, of the number 
dropped. REED BURRITT. 

Burdeit, Tompkins county, N. Y., Sept. 1— It. 

' TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

't^HE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
*- consisting of about ten thousand acres, wtiich they wish to sell 
or rent. It has on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A portion of the 
land has been cleared, and m-oduces the fijiest grass in the world. 
We would like to dispose of it, or to enter into partnership with any 
gentleman who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
business of growing wool. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
scribers, nt Cumberland Court House, Va., or in person to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WILUAM W. VHLSON 
Sept. 1— 6t. WILLIS WILSON. 

DURHAM BULL "CATO" FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber who is now raising 20 head of his stock, having 
no further sufficient use for him, offers for sale his thorough 
bred improved Short-Horn bull " Cato." 

He was four years old the 3d of May last,— vigorous, and very 
■ure-^xtremely tractable, and of kind disposition,— of good size, 
—color milk white. 

His sire was the celebrated imported bnll *' Fairfax,"— his dam, 
the full bred cow ^' Diana," renowned for extraordinary milking 
properties, both owned by E. P Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope. 

The frontispiece of the Jan. number of the ** Cultivator " of 
1843, is an eng^ving of his sire, of whom Cato is now almost an 
exact counterpart in beauty, symmetry, and color ; and the same 
volume comatns a full description of his pedigree, from the tliird 
volume of the British Herd Book, page 509. He received the 
first premium at the State Fair, when a calf of six months, over a 
large competition. 

If not previously sold, he will be offered for sale at Auburn, at 
the annual Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, in Sep- 
temt>er. 

Letters concerning liim may be addressed to the subscriber at 
Saratoni Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y., where the bull can be 
seen. H. H. LAWRENCE 

Sept. 1, 1P46.— It. 

' AUCTION. ~' 

TbE nndersignedf assignees of Gen. William Salisbtuy, will 
sell at public auction, on Tuesday, the 15th of Sept.. next, at 
10 o^cIock A. M., at the public house kept by Mr. Smith, in the 
Tillage of Madison, county of Greene, the real estate situate near 
Madison, late the property of the said Gen. Wm. Salisbury, contain- 
ing about 000 acres, divided into farms and wood lots. A large por- 
tion of the Farms consisting of alluvial flats, on Catskill creek, of 
the richest description. The property will be sold in parcels to 
sait purchasers. 

Terms— 20 per cent, cash, on day of sale, and balance secured 
by bond and Mortgage, on execution of deed. Title indispu- 
table. 

ICf* The property in Catskill belonjaring to the same estate, con- 
sisting of a lot with tlie Brewery on it, will be sold the next day, 
at 10 o'clock A. M., at the public house of Mr. Osbom, in Cats- 
ktU. Terms made known on Oie day of sale. 

JOHN VAN DETTSEN, 
JOHN VAN VECHTEN, 
August P, 1946.— It. Auignea. 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

'T^HE subscriber offers for sale a*, low prices^ wholesale aod 
-*■ tail, a general usortment of approved Agricultural Machineiy, 
&c., among which are the following, viz: 
Ploughs, No. 10^, 11^, 12i, and other kinds,— prices, $1 50 to ^S 

Cultivators, 4.00 to 6 

Harrows, 6.00 to 9 

Subsoil Plows S.OOto 6 

Hay Cutting Boxes, 3.0O to 4 

Hand Corn Shelirrs, 8.00 to 10 

Corn and Cob Crushers, 96.00 to 36 

Burr Stone Mills, 35.00 to MS 

Horse Powers, 4000to 00 

Threshers, « S5.00 to 9i 

Hand Threshing Machines, 35 OO 

Store Trucks, Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, Plow Castinsrs, Gin 
Gear, Mill Spindles, &c., Ac. J. PLANT 

Sept. 1— It. gBorliny-slip. N.T. 

LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Late of William Prince, deceeued, Fluehing, X. /-, 

near NetO' York, 

T^HE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated norserjr, 
-^ known as Princt's, and exclusively de^gnaied by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, offer ffir sale a more extensive variety 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines plants, &c., than can 
be found in any other nursery in the United States, and the genum 
insnsss of which may be depended upon ; and they will unremit- 
tingly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the pub- 
lic, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderatioa ia 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for planting and culture 
fornishea gratis to those desirous of purchasing, on amtlicatioB, 
post-paid. WINTER it Co., Proprietors. 

Aug. 1. 1846... 2t* 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he ofl^ers at the lowost markcC 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846—10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 
T^HE following in relation to the above churnc, from a fina in 
-*- Vermont, who purchase of us, will show in what esiimadoa 
the cylinder churns are held. 

^- vVe wrote you a few days since, to forward three eaeli 
of the two smallest size churns. Please send as immediately 
SIX each of three sizes. Churns are getting in good demand. Onr 
people think there is quite a saving when they can fetch the bat> 
ter in two minutes^justead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go.'* 

The above chums are always for sale at wholesale or relail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane« and 
23 Deanst £. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Aug. 1, 1846. 

DOWNING'S NEW WORK. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 



Airo 



JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



npHIS work, the publication of which was commenced on ti ie 
-'- first of July. 184G, may be ordered of the Proprietor. LUTHER 
TUCKER, Cultivator Office, Albany y N. Y., or of JOSEPH 
BRECK & Co., Agricultural Warehoaw, 51 North Market-street, 
Boston ; M. H. NEWMAN & Co., Booksellers. 199 Broadway, 
yeiff-Yorkf and O. B. ZIEBER & Co. Pkiladelpkiai by whom it 
is published in those cities. 

(C?" Agents can obtain the work of either of the above pub- 
lishers, at 20 per cent, discount, where five or more copies an 
ordered. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is edited by A. J. DOWNING, Esq., 
and published on the first of everv month, each number contain- 
ing 48 pages octavo, printed in the best style, and embellished 
with plates ar<l numerous other engravings, in a style similar to 
those given in Mr. Downing's *' Landscape baldening," and ** Cot* 
tage Residences.'* Price 93 per annum, payable in advance. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is devoted, 

1. To OAaDENiNo in a thoroughly praetital at trsS as sciaUi/l* 

sense. 

2. To the DxscBiPTioif and Cultivatiok of Frvtt TVeef. 

3. Zb Gardening as an art of tasts, embracing essays^ hintr and 

designs on OmatneiUrd and Landscape Gardening. 

4. 2b Rural AacHirKCTrHE, including Designs for Rural Cot- 

tages and Villas^ Farm Houses^ Gates, Lodges, Hct Ktnccss, 
Vineries, ^c, ^e. . ^ • 

In short, this periodical may be considered a conunnation of 
the various works on Rural Subjects, by its Editor, which hava 
already been so favorably received by the i^ublic. It is now hii 
object to as-sist, a& far a9 possible, in giving additional imxTolM 
to the proere.-5s of Hortioufture and the tasteAjl in Rural Life; 
subjects which are now so largely occupying all those iixterested 
in country pursuils. 

O* Subscriptions receivned by the publishers, as named above, 
and by the Ageuu for *' Tus CvLTrTAToa,'* throughout the Union. 
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VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR 

SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he now re- 
aides, siluala in Southwick, Hampden county, Mass. The 
road from Hurliurd to Norttiamptou, via Weslfield, along which a 
mail coach passes daily, runs nearly through the centre of the 
Farm, which contains about 400 acres, nearly half of which is 
wood land, heavily timbered. It is bounded on one side by the 
Pormingtou canal, which renders the communication with New 
Haven, an excellent wood market, easy and expeditious. The 
buildings are a mansion house, With a wing, Uie latter new. 
making a front of 7D feet. Also a house for a tenant ; three large 
barns, nearly neW, covered with pine and painted ; a corn house, 
carriage house, sheds, &c. Great pains have been taken in se- 
lecting and cultivating choice fruit, and tliere is now on the Farm, 
in full beariug, a great abundance of the best varieties of apples, 
cherries, peaches, &c. A fwrt of the laud is of superior quality, 
and on almost every lot is living water. 

Tariffville, a large manufacturing village, seven miles distant, 
aSbnls a ready market for wood and every kind of nruduce, raised 
on a farm. This is one of the most valuable and desirable loca- 
tions in the country, not only for farming purposes, but for the 
Sentleman of leisure. A large portion of the purchase money, if 
esired, can remain for a terra of years. I will sell the whole to- 
gether, or in two parts. Letters or inquiry addressed to me, will 
receive prompt attention, or inquiry can be made of LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFP, 8pring6eld. 

ROGER S. MOORE. 
Southwick, March 1, 1846. 



VALUABLE FARM ON STATEN ISLAND FOR 

SALE. 

THE well known ftirnf of die late Samuel Akerly, M. D., situa- 
ted on the South side of Staten IslaiuL in tlie town of South- 
field, Richmond 90unty, in consequence or the decease of its late 
owner, is now te sale. It contains 125 acres, 25 of which are 
woodlandl ^/^a high state of cultivation, and well stocked with 
a variety o^^Vn^^- llbft house has been recently enlarsred-^is 
•ample and c^mooioias ^ne l>arn8 are new, and the farm is 
in good fence. It has a wide front to the water nn a bay which 
abounds with the best kind of salt water fish, also with clams and 
oysters, all easily procured fresh from tlieir native element. The 
experience of a long course of years, for the main part of the dwell- 
ing house has stood for more than a century, baa demonstrated 
that the situation is perfectly healthful. 

Tlte late oWncr, Dr. Akerly, died in July last ; he had cQltiva- 
.tad the farm for a number of years with great assiduity and 
care, keeping a daily and most minute rcgii^ter of the precise 
amount of labor and cultivation bestowed on each field, and 
noting many important observations which would be highly in- 
structive and useful to the tuture owner. The purchaser may 
be furniehed with a copy of this diary. 

The site of this (arm is extremely beautiful— the approach to it 
from the main road is a pnvate road of about half a mile in length, 
running mostly tlirough a piece of woodland, consisting of young 
timber of vigorous growth. After the visitor has travelled on this 
road about one-third of a mile, there opens upon him a prospect 
which takes in the low land, comprising the cultivated part of 
the farm — the placid and bright bay which separates Staten 
Island from Monmouth county, N. J., — the highlands of Nevcrsink, 
with the two lighthouses erected thereon — the lighthotxses on and 
near Sandy Houk, together wldi the one at Prince's Bay, including 
the west end of Long Island. All the vessels employed in the 
commerce of New-York with foreign countries may be seen 
as tliey come in and depart, from ihtf dwelling house and several 
other points on the farm. 

The late owner, Drt Akerly, who was born and educated in this 
city. aAer extensive examination and inquiry for a farm to which 
he might retire, on account of imnaired health, selected this spot. 
to which he removed in the year Ib.'JO. Here he sought health and 
quiet retirement, and found them, until the day before his decease. 
lie became exceedingly attached to the farm as a residence, and 
would have most reluctantly exchanged it for any other rcsi- 
dence whatever. Such were its attractions that he never leA it a 
•ingle day, in winter or summer, but with regret. 

For further particulars appiv to HIRAM KETCHUM, Execu- 
tor, No. 31 Wall St., or SAMUEL BOWNE, No. 63 Jnhn^treet 

July 1, 184«.— 31. 

POTATOES. 

TO those who desire choice varieties of potatoes for seed, a 
favorable opportunity is offered this fall, as we shall be pre- 
pared to furnish the following varieties during the season and 
until too cold for sending abroad, viz : 

** Hall-s Early June," decidedly the best early potato cultivated, 
being not only superior for the table, but ^ood yielders and are 
fit for eating many days before any other kind. The "Carter Po- 
tato" for winter and spring, stands desen^edlv high, and produces 
better crops than the Pinkeye. The " Proline Blue »' is an abun- 
dant yielder, and where potatoes are grown for feeding slock are 
a valuable variety. All the above sorts will be carefully parked 
in barrels and shipped to order. E. COMSTOCK ft Co- 

Aug. 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL advances will be made by the subscriber upoo wool 
consigned for sale, or shipment to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
July 1— >BU 53 8ooth.«troet, Nt w-York 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

WUliam R. Princt 4r Co., Fluthing. 

HAVING d'ivoted great attention to thia Fruit, now offer the 
most estimable collection existing in America or Europe, 
embracing ail the choicest varieties recommended by the Loiioou 
Horticultural Society, and the most estimable of other countries, 
including several splendid seedlings, originated by themselves ana 
others. The sexuaJity of every variety has been investigated, and 
such plants and directions will be furnished as will in^fure abuii« 
dant crops. There is no such thing as strawberries becoming bar« 
ren when properly managed ; they can be transplanted from Au* 
gust to Noveinber. 

Primordian, the finest and mof^ productive early crimson varie- 
ty, large, profuse bearer, one of our seedlings, and now first offer* 
ed, $3 per dozen. 

Large Early Scarlet, tl per 100. 

Gamesione Scarlet, SI for 25, and #2 per 100. 

Crimmn Pine, large, fine, and prolific, another of our new seed- 
lings, 92 per do2 . and 93 for 25 

Crimson Cone, one of the most splendid, large, bright crimson, 
high flavor, profuse bearer, unrivalled, 93 far 50, and 95 per 100. 

Prince Albert, (true sort,) Cool Late Scarlet, Iowa, and Willay, 
•1 per dozen, and $2 per 50. 

Alice Maude, Deptford Pine, Corsets Seedling, UoatonPine, and 
Buist's Prize, 91 ^ P*'' dozen. 

President and Clara Victor.a, 93 for six. 

Swaiustoue. Black Roseberry. and Victoria, 91 for 25, and 93 
per 100. 

British Queen, Myatt^s Eliza, Myatt's Pine, Elton, and Old 
Pine, all fine flavor, but poor bearers, 91 ^<'' ^i >im1 92 to 93 
per 100. 

Hovey's Seedling, Bishop's Orange, Ross Phoenix or Keen'a 
Seedling, and Roseberry, 50 cents for 25, and 91.50 per 100. 

Dundee. Hudson's Bay, and Methven, 91 Pcr 100. 

Royal Scarlet, Old Scarlet, Melon, and Downton, moderata 
bearers, 50 cts. for 25, and 91 per 100. 

Hudson, (of Cincinnati,) great bearer, 91 for 25, and 2.50 per 100. 

Prolific, Large Flat, and Green Hautbois, 91 for 25, and 92 
per 100. 

White and Red Running Alpine Everbearing. 91 for 60, and 
White and Red Bush, do., 91 ror 25. 

Common English Red Wood, (emmaously called Stoddard's 
Washington Alpine,) 91 per 100. 

English White wood, 91 per 100. 

Very large quantities at a reduction. Orders not leas than 9^, 
(cash enclosed,) will meet prompt anention. 

N. B.— All orders must be sent direct to us, and no pfants aro 
from us unless our printed bill and signature accompany them. 

Flushing, Aug. 1, 1840^21. 

FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 

PLANTS, &c. 

THE subscribers have in progress arrangements for furnishing 
hereafter every description of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Ice. which, when completed, will enable them to forward to their 
customers in all parts oi' the country, every variety of choice 
Fruit Trees, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants Ac, 
t'rom the best nurseries in this country They solicit orders from 
their friends and all in want of (he above articles. Our central lo- 
cation and acquaintance with most of the nurserymen will enable 
us to meet the wants of all. When our arrangements are folly 
made, further and more particular notice will be given. In the 
mean time we shall be happy to receive orders from those in want 
of trees for setting out the ensuing autumn. Strawberry plants from 
one to four dollars per hundred. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 23 Dcan-st. 
Aug. 1, 1H46. 

A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED in Florence, Erie Co O., containing 50 acres of good 
land, suitably proportioned in meadow, plow, pasture and wood- 
laud. On the premises are a good dwelling house and a small barn, 
a thriAy bearing apple orchard, with a variety of other fruit trees, 
Said farm is 3^ miles from Lake Erie, and is contiguous to good 
markets, ohurches, and schools. Any inquiry may be made by let- 
ter, post-paid, to H DEAN, No. 135 Bridge-st., Brooklyn. N. Y.j 
or of KNEELAND TODD, on the premises. Price, 91,100. 
August l--2t* 

MULTICOLE RYE. 

THE subscribers will be prepared to fill orders for the Miilticnle 
Rye, to a small amonnt. for sowing this autumn. This Rye 
has thus far produced abundantly, and promises to be a valuaUe 
variety. It requires no more than three pecks of seed per acre, 
and ia highly recommended to those who wish to sow for soiling, 
as it grows very rapidly, and may be cut early in the spring. 

E. COMSTOCK k Co., 
August 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

T^HE subscriber being about to make new arrangemonts in his 
*■ business, offers for sale his entire stock of thorough bred Dur- 
ham Cattle, (25 in number,) of unquestioned pedigree, for which 
see American Herd Book. This herd has been selected and bred 
with great care, and with particular reference to their dairy pro- 

gsrties. They have defended from the most celebrated herds in 
ngland, and are unquestionably one of the most valuable in this 
country. Any inquiries by mail promptly answered by the sub- 
scriber. PAOU LATHROP 
South Hadley Fall«| Mast , Aug. 1, 1846.— St. 
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FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, at the Kinderhook Nursery, an 
unusually fine assortment of Fruit Trees, comprising the 
choicest varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, &c., 
now cultivated. 

The treefl are of good size, and exceedingly thriAy. The stock 
of Cherries, Peaches, and Apples, particularly, is very large, and 
of beautiful growth. 

Also on band, an excellent stock of Ornamental trees, compri- 
fiiig Eurepean Mountain Ash, European Linden, Evergreens, &c., 

Also, stocks and seedling trees. 

Catalognes will be furnished gratis to all applicants. It is par- 
ticularly requested that all orders be forwarded as early as pos- 
sible, say by the 15th of October, so they may be executed as soon 
as the season will admit. 

Trees packed in the very best manner, and delivered at the 
Kinderhook steamboat landing, or railroad depot, free of expense. 

HENRY SNYDER. 

Kinderhook, August 14, 1845— If 

/^UANO.— 200 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare^s cargo 
^^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
■ers, by E. K. COLLINS & Co.. 56 South-st. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Sept, 1, 1916.— tf _«««.___ 

A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED about Smiles from Hoosick Falls, on the road 
leading from said village to Troy. Said farm contains 107 
acres, divided Into grass and plow lands, and is watered by never 
failing springs and streams. The farm has lately been well 
fenced, and has necessary bmldings. Further description is use- 
less, as purchasers are requested to examine for themselves. For 
particulars enquire of J. Burrell, Esq.. at Hoosick Falls, or the 
Bubiicriber at Lansingburgh. ALEXANDER WALSH. 
Lansingburgh. Sept. 1, 1846. — It. ■ 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE (subscriber has had leA in his charge, several bucks 
which are a cross between the Saxon and Merino varieties. 
Thry are two years old, of good »ize and form, and their wool, 
botn in qniiuity and quality, would be found gntisfactory. Further 
informmion pivpu on inquiry. .SANFORD HOWARD. 

Culu valor Othce, Albany, Sept. 1, 1846. 



NEW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

No9. 51 and 52 North Market-Street^ Bodatu 

FOR sale at thM establishment, a general assortment cf Act{« 
cultural and Garden Impleroenta^Howard's Improred Fft- 
tsnt Cast Iron Plows of all sizes. Martin's improved Ea^e and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, .Side-Hill, Paring*, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. Hodt. 
ard*s Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willia* 
Seed Sower, (the best in use ; ) Geddes* and other Hairovrs of 
various patterns ; Green's Straw-Cuiters, Willis' Straw-Cnilen, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gault's Patent Chums, Grindatonea or 
Fnction Rollers ,' Cast Iron Field Rollers, {a. very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, difl^ercnt oixet; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes, 
in great variety ; Pruning and Budding Knives ; Pmuiug- Sctsaof* 
and Sheara in great variety ; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears ; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; Scufllers every aise ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of erery de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes inanalao- 
tured in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hairs and other 
Hay Rakes, Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, 8ickle«» 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, &c., &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Chaina, viz: — ^Fenee Cfaasrv-* 
Trace do— Ox do.— Dof do. — Tie<up do. Hale's Horse Power ; 
Hale's Threshing Machine and Winnowing Mills, Garden Ea- 
gines, &c. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers ; Axe, Hoe, aad 
Rake Handles ; Ox Yokes, Bull Rings ; together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticiiltnral pwyoeet. 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this c<iab« 
lishment. « 

SEEDS, TREES, AIfI>rahM^. 

The subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, and floWcr 
cing every. variety desirable far cultivafiion. '"'^ 

Also, Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees 
description. •, -; f 

Also Hardy Herbaceous Pfeuits ; Ro§es,* eifibracing 
best varieties ; Bulbous Roots in great variety. Gi 
Plants, Grape Vines, &c. 

(TT* Orders promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK It On. 

Boston, Sept. 1— if. 
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A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers few ^ale the farm on which be new re- 
sides, in the village of Auburn, Cayuga county, coost^tii^ of 
152acresof good grain and grazing land, well enclosed and wa. 
tered, and upon which are one large, and three moderate sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Carriage Houses, Bams, Sheds, and 
other necessary out-buildings, three Apple Orchards, a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Treec aiiid Shrubbery, four durable Springs, 
three wells, two hundred rods of full stone fence, and an inex- 
haustible QUARRY of a superior quality of grey and bine lime 
sume, suitable for cutting and dressing, eliguile and convement 
for a continued sale of that article, either rough or hewn, accor- 
ding to the demand, and from which most of the elegant stone 
buildings in Auburn w^re erected. 

This farm extends from North-street to and across State-street, 
with a front of eighty-fix rods on the former and one hundred and 
sixteen rods on both sides of the latter— upon either of which may 
be advantageously sold a great number of village lots, at the 
pleasure oithe owner. About 22 acres, including the large boose, 
bams, sheds, two orchards and garden, lie between North-street 
and the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad ; 65 acres, includtnr the 
stone quarry and one dwelling house, lie between said Railroad 
and State-street, and the remaining 65 acres, with two dwelliiiff 
houses, lie west of State-street— all which is in a high slate of 
cultivation, well fenced, conveniently allotted, and in good order. 
The whole farm, or either of the above parcels, will be sold cfaeay, 
and if desired, time will be given for the payment of a large pro- 
portion of tlie purchase money. 

Inquire of Luther Tucker, of Albany, Hnlbert ft Hall, <^ A»- 
bum, or the subscriber upon the premises. GEO. B. CHASE. 

Auburn, Sept. 1, 1846— U. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT ft Co., still eontinne to mannfactiire the cele> 
• brated Improved Patent Fan-Mills, at the (dd stand, JuncUon, 
Reus. Co., N. V. These mills have taken the Jlrst vremium at 
the following places .'—New- York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New- York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever ofllered in markeL 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced thai will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one Ofiwration. 

We also manufacture Orain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair. 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following placss:— 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Water-st., New- York j 

D. L. Clawson's, 191 " " 

E. Comstock ft Co.'s, Albany ; 
H. Warren's, Troy ; Bn4 

Viall ft Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
All order? thnnkfTilly received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Trov, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, ftCo., Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y 
Feb. i-if [2] 
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no 184&, th« Maw-York SUM AtriouUnnl Soeietr, 
oSkml ■ pNBiiam of ona hoodred Jollart for the ImM 
CMBjr oa tb« CooDCxIon o( Seienofl wilh Aerieullan. 
At the JuiDary meatiaif or Iba SiMiat)' for IS46, a com- 
iniKea coaiialiDg of Hixijizeb EiiitoNa, Ahthohi 
Van Buoem, and Anoa Dbah, to whom tba naafo 
oSared undar thii bawl tud baan rararrnl (or considara- 
lioa, raportad Ihat Iher awanlad (he premium to tba 
bllovia;, of which JoHM J. TaoMAi, of MaeadoQ, it 
iba-Uthor. It aiipean to hava baan Iha datl^ of the 
writer of Ibia cmay (o ihoiT the eoanaclion of ScieDOe 
with AgrieaUnra in a itriclly pmtieal li^hl— to ahow 
in what particular dapartmaal aoiancehaa already ren- 
(laied tba cmUeil aid, and in what diraotion the frrcat. 
«at Miataaea ia alill to be expaclad. Thia daaisD hu 
been carriad not in a mattuar wbieh can hardly fail to 
a banafleial.] 



The pait flfiT' yean hava been ramaAably iliatln- 
gniihail by nnmrrom and artranrilinarr Improvenenls 
in the aaefillarti. A great portlnn of Ihate hiTe re- 
aullcd from the direct application of icieotlfie princl- 
plei. The ironderful advancemenl In nearly alt bnnchei 
of mannfietare, whieb ao amiBCDlly dialin^iriahei the 
prCaent eaDtnrrfrora the pa*t,> <• lu-^ly Indebted to 
aelerkce. It waa a Ihorocgh knowleit^a of ehemlitry 
aiM meflbuieal philoaophy, that errabled Jamei Walt 
(o place the tteani engine at once befbre (he public ai a 
powerftil and efflefant machine — a machine which bai 
within the memory o( middle-aged men, altnoit changed 
the face of civilliad coanlriei; am! haa ipread lowni, 
Tlllajtea, and cultivated llel<is, in reg'ioni where, but for 
tbU inTBUtion, nothing wonld be a«en bat unbrolceB 

Very great adTanligea inri reHtted from the pre- 
eiaion with which the prineiplea of nuthematici and 
ntehanlcal philoaophy, nuy be applied in arriving at 
pnetlctf rmulta. The aceanie knowlolge of preaaure 
and forta, in eoBiinieting machinery, and la civil en- 
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fineering, which ealcuiation enablea ui to obtain, be- 
fore Irial, ia of the greateit importance. The malhe- 
malieian, who knowi the force of gravity, may all In 
hii cloial aait tell ua, withoot error, the velocity at a 
faliiag body, and the preciae increaae in Ita rate of d«- 
acent; or he may determine, by calenlalion, from a 
knowleitge of thii velocity, the exact length of a penda- 
lum to beat lecond). The engineer may aicertala, be- 
fore he erect! hi* work, the beat form of an arch, to 
aflbril the grealeit atrength agaiaat the preaaure of « 
an perineum bent weight; or he may calculate accurately, 
the angle at which the lock gatei of a canal ahould 
meet, to give tha grealeat aecurily against the preaaure 
of the head of water upon them, before a lingle trial 
haa aver been made. v 

Interealiog and important pnetical reaulta are alao ob- 
taiaad in the manutaAtiire of var lona article* of commerce, 
by thaapplicalionof the prineiplea of obemiatry. Oaolo- 
gy haa rendered great aid in the art of mining, in all iltd«< 
partmenla. Not only in exploralioni for the more vala. 
able metala, but for the coaner, bat not len important 
artiolaa, aalt and ooaJ, lena of Ihouaanda might oUan 
bava bean aaveil, by a knowledge of the relationa ami 
character of the rocky atrata at the auHace of the 
earth.* 

The preeiilon with which tha principle* of natural 
philoaophy have been varlooaly applied in machibeiy 
and engineering, — and chemistry and geology in roanu- 
factarea and mining, — haa led to the apparently plauai- 
ble conclusion, that not leaa important reauitt might be 
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'ancement of acleoce within 
eras to be gaining ground, 
lary reiulla are about to 
take place; that the alow progreaa in agrienltara which 
praciice aad experience have effected, will aoon eom- 
~ ' ig more n^iid and powerful itridea; that we 
remove the veil of obMurlly and nncer- 
:h hanga over ao many operatlona in caltuie, 
undetatand every proeeaa, and so completely control 
the growth of plants, aa almost to ael man free from the 
of tilling the earth by the aweat of hii brow; or 
in other worda, that the agricultural millenium ia near 
hand. But a more thorough examination, will 
clearly ahowtfaat we have no reasons tor drawing aoch 
scleneaa, have aa yet, ac- 
complished directly, hut little for agriculture ; and that 
of alow and patient experiment must yet defer- 
many points, which are already by many persons 
' ' *"' loislon with which 
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tion of other aciences to the art of caltivation. The in- 
vestigation of questions strictly chemical, is hr easier 
than to determine the intricate and combined relations 
existing between chemistry and yegetable physiology. 
In the first place, the analysis of soils is one of the 
most difficult of all kinds of earthy analysis. In the 
next, vegetable chemistry is involved in a great deal 
more uncertainty than other departments of the science. 
Thirdly, the changes which are constantly taking place 
in the growth of plants, variously influenced as they 
are by the atmosphere, by drought or moisture, by the 
nature of the soil and the many different materials of 
which it consists, some fitted for assimilation, and others 
not,~are from these causes, and the time required to 
effect them, and the minute quantities of matter con- 
trolling them, often entirely beyond the closest obser- 
vations, and can be determined but very imperfectly by 
an examination of the Anal resalta. 

Now, the object of these remarks, is not to denounce 
nor discourage the application of science to agriculture; 
but, directly the reverse, to prevent a total rejection 
from the disappointment and disgust, which must fbl- 
low the practice of holding up false hopes. If an en- 
terprise is attended with peculiar difficulties, that enter- 
prise is not forwarded by representing it as easy of ac- 
complishment, by concealing its difficulties and over- 
stating its advantages. Those who are falsely allured 
at the outset, will, from the disappointment resulting, 
be led to refuse even the benefits which might be 
secured. Hence, one of the greatest injuries to sci- 
ence, is to invest it with frilse colors. On the other 
hand the highest benefit is to strip it of its artificial 
dress, and exhibit its true character, that proper cau- 
tion may be used, and success instead of chagrin be the 
consequence. 

A brief glance at the different ways in which seienee 
is expected to benefit agriculture, may serve to show in 
what direction the greatest assistance will be aflbrded. 

In the first place, a more certain result is to be looked 
for in no quarter, than in the application of the prin- 
ciples of mechanical philosophy to the constraetion of 
farm implements and machines. A great and decided 
benefit has already followed fit)m this eauM; and no 
doubt machines might be mach improved, simplified, 
and rendered lighter, and at the same time stronger, 
by a strict observance of the nature of forces, of the 
mechanical powers and elements of machinery, to 
determine precisely where strength is indispensable, 
and where also It is not needed; and in changing and 
adapting the moving power in the best possible man- 
ner to effect the intended purpose. It is highly es- 
sential, that every thing of the kind in constant employ, 
and requiring for its use, perhaps thousands of repeated 
motions of the hand in a single day, should not be en- 
cumbered with a needless pound in weight. The la- 
borer who uses the hand-hoe, usually makos with it no 
less than two thousand strokes in an hour, or twenty 
thousand in a day of ten hoars. If in any part, where 
strength is not needed, it is made unnecessarily heavy, 
even to the amount of half a pound, then the aggregate 
force uselessly expended, would amount to no less than 
ten thousand pounds, or five tons, in a single day. In 
larger machines, worked by horses, including wa- 
gons and carU, as well as threshing machines, and even 
plows and barrows, there is no doubt In nearly all cases 
a waste of power. A strict regard to mechanical prin- 
ciples, and their mathematical application, throughout 
the numerous implements, tools and machines, con- 
stantly in use by every &rmer, would be of the highest 
benefit. An entire volume might be written on this 
subject alone. It is true that the manufiieturer of these, 
is the person directly concerned; but fitrmeit too are 
deeply interested in the improvement* 

Those sciences, however, which are regarded as 
more particularly and directly applicable to agriculture, 
are vegetable physiology, and chemistry, and geology. 
The intimate connection between vegetable physiology 
and vegetable chemistry, and between geology and the 
chemistry of the soils, render them aU In a manner in- 
separable, and (hey will be mostly considered together. 
The relatiob< of vegetable physiology to the practice 



of horticulture, are vastly more important than to 
riculture. The far greater number of speoios whi«Ui 
come under the cognizance of the horticulturist) aiul 
the variety of treatment they need, render it veiy ntees- 
sary that he should understand the nature of acclima- 
tion, the infiuence of heat, cold, moisture, and fertility, 
on the germination, and action of the roots, stems, 
leaves, and various other parts of plants. Such know* 
ledge would be also highly advantageous to the enter- 
prising agriculturist, whose object, aside from the proftt, 
is to introduce new vegetable productions for genena 
culture, and who should therefore understand Che eflfeet 
of removal to an Unlike climate and soil. 

Bat this seienee oflen becomes very useful to th« 
common fanner. A knowledge of physiology, and 
of the enormous quantity ot moisture which plants per- 
spire insensibly from the leaves, would have niiolljr 
prevented the very common and pernicious eiror, thai 
weeds preserved moisture in the earth, and shade ecn^ 
tiguons plants from the eSbct of drought, while in foet 
every weed is an outlet through which nloistnre as well 
as nourishment is rapidly dndned fh>m the aoil. An 
acquaintance with the principles of botany would Yaw 
prevented the prevalence of the equally peraieious no- 
tion, that the weed so common in wheat, termed eheas^ 
could ever be transmuted to wheat, a plant not only of 
a different species, beyond the boundary of wkicdi, n 
plant by no change ever passes, but is also of a different 
genus. A knowledge of the fiu^t, that no root of a 
plant can long remain alive, which in a growing state, 
when deprived of its breathing apparatus, the leaves^ 
would have prevented the wild attempt pnetieed some 
yetfs ago, of endeavoring to destroy patches of eanada 
thistles, by carefully digging up every fibre of the 
roots from a depth of several feet; while a eimple^ o6* 
vious, and efficacious remedy consisted In aserely 
starving the roots, by cu ting off unremittingly the sup- 
ply from-the leaves for a proper length. of tine. Were 
the vital importance of the leaves to the health and 
perfection of the seeds of plants prdperly understood, 
the practice of « topping ** com would never have been 
resorteil to. In numerous other cases, this science 
serves to throw light on operations of cultme, and to 
assist correct practices. 

An intimate and important connection exists be- 
tween agriculture and chemistry combined with vege- 
table physiology. In some eases, considerable necuca- 
cy of reasoning, and certainty of application nay exist} 
in others, all seems as yet involved in uncertainty. The 
triple relations of the analysis of plants, of soils, and oi 
manures, and the determination of the eonatitnenlii of 
each, promise, perhaps, more important results tima 
any other department. 

The knowledge of the organic constituents of planta, 
composed of various combinations of the four elemente, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, nay afibfti 
some very usefbl suggestions in practice. By knowing 
for instance, the proportions of these constituents, wn 
can often arrive at a comparative value of different 
kinds of grain. Analysis shows that some vegetable 
products contain more starch than others; some abound 
in gluten; some contain a large portion of oily natter, 
and others are distinguished for other Ingredients. 
Now, some of these are best adapted to one otiJect, and 
others to another ol^{eet. If for instance, in foedin^ 
animals, it is intended to fittten them, those graine 
would be pointed out as best, which most largely con. 
tain oil; if to make them grow In flesh and nnseular 
parts, those which abound in gluten; if theol^t is to 
make a cow yield Imtter, food containing oily natter 
should be given; if to yield cheese, beans, peas»and clo- 
ver should be given; and if milk in quantity merely, sue* 
culent food should be employed. But although in these 
instances, analyses may suggest usefhl piaetlees, yet 
the amount of the beneflt must be determined by prac- 
tice. Theory may point out one course as better thna 
another, but the difference may h% so small, as not Co 
merit attention In practice, which can only be deterw 
nined by direct experiment.* 

* All results of ihis kind ore greatly influenced by cireimutaD- 
ccs. For instunco, experiments accurately condacisa, have shown 
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The difficulty of arriiriDg at m comet praetioal con- 
tinsion, in reUtibn to the qoantity of nutriment in grain 
md other food by analyiiij will be evident from the 
fikct, abundantly proved by lome of the belt fiumers in 
New-England as welt at in Wettera New- York, that 
eona ground and boiled with water» is more effective in 
ftttening hogs, than twice the amount fed in the dry 
gmin. 

Analytit, in other caeee, will show the comparative 
value of different varietiei of the lame grain. A very 
valuable ingredient in wheat it gluten; of this, French 
wheat has been found to eontsin 12 per cent. ; Bavarian, 
24 per cent. H. Davy obtained 19 per cent, from win- 
ter, and 24 from summer wheat; from Sicilian, 21, and 
from Barbary wheat, 19 per cent. But the uncertainty 
of permanent dependance on such analysis is proved by 
the fact that the nature of the soil may considerably in- 
fluence the result. HermbstsMlt found that the same 
whe^t which, with vegetable manure only, gave scarce- 
ly 10 per cent, of gluten, yielded more than three times 
as much when manured with powerful animal substan- 
ces, rich in ammonia. Some varieties of the potato are 
found to contain more starch than other varieties; and 
this qnantity is also controlled to some extent by soil. 

The analysis of plants will also indicate what plants 
are best to employ as manure by plowing in the green 
crop. A considerable portion of nitrogen is essential 
to the growth of wheat. Now clover is also found to 
contain a large portion ; hence a crop of clover becomes 
eminently useful as manure for this grain. Wheat ab- 
stracts its nitrogen chiefly from the soil, and is con- 
sequently exhausting; clover obtains It mostly from tie 
air, and is not exhausting, but becomes in this way the 
provider for the wants of the wheat. 

Analysis has also proved that in addition to the usual 
otganic elements, there are about ten organic or earthy 
cottstitnents, most of which are invariably found in the 
same species, and are indispensable to its healthy 
growth. These are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alu- 
mina, silica, iron, mang^ese, sulphur, phosphorus, 
and chlorine. These substances are derived by the 
plants from the soil ; hence a fertile soil,— one from 
which plants may draw these essential constituents, 
must of course contain them. Here the intimate rela- 
tion between the constituents of plants and of soils is at 
once obvious. Hence soils which are destitute of a 
part of these ingredients, or contain them in very small 
proportions, is necessarily sterile; or if they be desti- 
tute of one only, the same result must take place, if that 
obe is an essential ingredient of the crop growing upon 
them.* And here It is that the great benefits to be de- 
rived from analysis of soils, at once force themselves 
upon the mind. If a soil is barren, determine its con- 
stituents—see what is wanting'- what is in excess; ap- 
ply at once the deficient ingredient, or counteract or 
neutralise the ii^urloos one, and fertility is restored. 
A soil was shown to H. Davy, which, though apparent- 
ly abounding in every enriching material, was incapa- 
ble of yielding a crop. He found by examination, that 
it was poisoned by a considerable portion of sulphate of 
iron or copperas. He decomposed this sulphate by ap- 
plying lime, and the difilculty was removed. Here the 
remedy was simple and oeitain; but such cases very 
rarely occur in practice. 

As diflbrent plants draw from the soil the same sab- 
■tiinces in unlike proportions, analyses of these plants 

ftaet Indian eomi ground ud boiled, will lluten bogn more than 
twice M Am am the same amoont of raw materisl. 

* Tboae plaatSt "V* C!. W. Johnion, which yield salt, never 
grow well on lands which do not contain it; those in which 
carbonate of lime is found never flourish in soils from which 
this is absent Plants which abonnd with nitrate of potash, such 
as the son-flower and the nettle, always languish m aoils free 
from that salt ; hat when watered vrith a weaJc solution of it, their 

S'ovrth is very materially promoted, and saltpetre is then found in 
em, upon analysis, in very sensible proportion. The same wri- 
ter-states, that an old pastors became, m spite of various liberal 
top.dressings of diflTereni manures, incapable of producing a Inxo. 
riant crop. At last peat ashes were found to produce the best re- 
sult, or an increase of more than a ton of hay per acre, liiete 
peat ashes were found to contain one-eighth of dieir weight of 
gypsum, which was the inffr^ent the soil needed. Oypsam 
Itself was then applisd with the same soceessfhl result. 



will show which solMtances are most largely needed 
for the difibrent crops. And it points out a reason of 
the fiM^t long since known, that a field which may bear 
a profitable crop of one kind, may be unable to yield a 
good return of another; and that by alternation or ro- 
tation, diffbrent portions are variously abstracted, and 
time left for the restoration of each by various processes 
in natnre, and by artificial means. But the fact that 
these ingredients vary in the same plants, shows the 
great necessity of caution in drawing practical conclu- 
sions. Justus Liebig, one of the most eminent chemists 
of modem times, but whose deductions are often defi- 
cient in value from a want of sufficient corroboration by 
actual experiment in cultivation, says that one hundred 
parts of the stalks of wheat yield 1.55 parts of inorga- 
nic constituents; barley 8.M parts; and oats only 4.42 
parts, all being of the same composition. " We have 
in these fiicts,*' he then adds, '< a clear proof of what 
plants require for their growth. Upon the same field 
which will yield only one harvest of wheat, two crops 
of barley and three of oats may be raised." But every 
good fivmer knows that oats {s exhausting toan extraor-* 
dinary degree, instead of being less so than barley, and 
only one-third as much as wheat, according to this con- 
clusion of Liebig. Some of the best farmers of New- 
York, never suffer an oat crop to grow on land ever ap- 
propriated to wheat. Professor Johnston has, however^ 
demolished Liebig's reasoning, by showing that these 
inorganic constituents are not only different in compo- 
sition, but greatly variable in quantity, the oats some- 
timer considerably exceeding the barley, and the wheat 
varying from 3.5 per cent, to 15.5 per cent. But 
neither of these chemists appear to have considered 
the composition of the grain, nor to have remembered 
the difference in the weigkt of the crop. Superficial 
reasoning and general theories often appear beautiftal; 
but thorough investigation in detail, and the results of 
actual practice, will frequently exhibit their imcertainty 
and error. 

A department of analysis, perhaps the least liable to 
erroneous results, is the examination of manures. Fer- 
tilizing substances are known by their efibcts applied 
separately to plants or in mixture; or by the foot that 
fertile soils and well grown plants are fotmd to contain 
them. Now, analysis will show what proportion of 
the fertiliiing materials exist in difierent kinds of ma- 
nure; and hence the value of manures may be ascer- 
tained, at least to some extent, by a previous chemical 
examination. A comparison of common manure with 
guano, exhibits this principle in a striking light: 

A ton of manure yields 2poimds and 4 otmces of potash. 

«« guano w 6$ «« 8 ** ** 

«« manure «« 1 «< 10 « soda. 

" gtiano ** 86 '* 15 << ** 

** manure « 5 " 1 «« phosph.a3ld. 

« guano « 283 ** 9 « «« 

a manure « 1 » 4 «< sulph. acid. 

*« guano " 93 " 8 " <« 

«« manure « l «< 9 « chlorine. 

" guano " 62 « 00 " *« • 

Here it will be seen that most of these enriching in- 
gredients are from thirty to 70 times as great in quan- 
tity in guano as in common manure. Experiment ac- 
cordingly proves that guano often produces from thirty 
to seventy times as great a urowth in plants, as an equal 
quantity of manure. 

One of the most powerfhl manures 's poudrette, a 
preparation from night-soil. Let us see what kind of 
comparison analysis will draw between this substance 
and guano: 

A ton of night-soil yields 6 pounds 7 oz. of potash 
** guano ** 66 ** 8 *< « 

*« night-soil « 4 « 10 « soda. 
" guano <* 36 " 15 « « 

« night-soil " 120 <« phosph. acid 

** guano '* 283 '< 9 «< <<« 

Here we see that guano still vastly exceeds even 
night-soil in these important requisites to fertility; 

* London Ag. Oaaatte. 
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although the latter possesses a very striking superiority 
in eomposition over common manure. We accordingly 
find in practice, that the comparative value of tliefle 
different manures is very nearly the same that analysis 
indicates, when the average of experiment is taken* 

There are many other substances which chemistry 
points out as valuable for manure, which are found use- 
ful in practice. Many of these, however, if used singly, 
or mixed with only One or two others, often give un- 
certain results, frequently prove failures, and sometimes 
are a positive ii\jury. Sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of lime, silicate of potash, and other salts 
have been known to produce extraordinary growth; 
but in other cases were valueless. So many causes con- 
trol their action, that this uncertainty must continue to 
exist. The soil may be already supplied with them; 
drought may derange entirely their action; and other 
influences now unknown may produce a similar result. 

Common barn-yard and stable manure, though not so 
powerful, appears to be more universally beneflcal 
than any other from the certainty of its operation* 
This certainty la dependent on the great number of its 
ingredients. It contains a large portion of decaying 
vegetable matter derived from the pulverized hay con- 
sumed by the animal; it is rich in ammonia and other 
animal matters, resulting from the secretions; and it 
contains many salts derived from both these sources. 
Poudrette possesses nearly the same advantages; and 
guano, from its great quantity of animal matter and en- 
riching salts, rarely foils if properly applied. With 
single substances, however, there is great uncertainty, 
until experiment points the way. 

Wheat was found by H. Davy to contain more nitrate 
of potash than any other farm product ; yet the author 
of British Husbandry says, « although it has generally 
occasioned an increase of straw, the yield of grain has 
not been improved, and the crops have in many instan- 
ces been found unusually subject to niildew." Similar 
experiments, by the writer, have produced no favorable 
result. Hence we perceive that supplying, simply, an 
essential ingredient, does not always answer the pur- 
pose. Artificial guano, made by an observance of the 
analysis of the natural though useibl, has not been found 
nearly so power Ail as the latter. Nitrogen, supplied pro- 
perly to plants, causes a healthy and rapid growth ; yet 
although this element exists uncombined as a compo- 
nent of the atmosphere, and in direct contact with the 
leaves of plants, they will perish for want of it before 
they will draw a particle of it from the air. Hence in 
all chemical deduction relative to manures, the ex- 
periments of the cultivator only are to be depended on, 
and to remain as the decisive test. Suggestions of in- 
calculable importance may come from theory, but prac- 
tice alone must prove their value. 

The importance of the analysis of soils, to determine 
deficient ingredients, and then to supply defects, has 
been already adverted to. Although its value thus ap- 
pears to be very great, and has been much extolled by 
chemical writers and their imitators, yet there are dif- 
ficulties in practice which render extreme caution in 
drawing conclusions very necessary. The constituents 
of plants may indeed be determined with much accura- 
cy ; and the different ingredients in manures, and their 
consequent adaptation to those plants, and of their com- 
paratively fertilising effects, may be ascertained fre- 
quently in the laboratory. But the extensive diffusion 
of these ingredients through broad acres of soil, and the 
exceedingly minute proportion which some bear to Che 
whole bulk of the soil, renders the determination of 
these proportions, if not the actual existence of the in- 
gredients, difficult if not impossible. A distinguished 
chemist told the writer, that for ordinary earthy sub- 
stances, the detection of a thousandth part required 
skilfid analysis. Minuter portions of some constituents 
are more easily detected than of others. But suppose 
a ten-thousandth part the utmost limit for agricultural 
practice, a few instances will show the inadequacy of 
analysis in cases which may occur: 

X considerable portion of sulphate of lime or g^- 
sum ia found to exist in red clover, and other legumi- 



nous plants. Hence a reason that gypsum so eminently 
benefits the growth of red clover. And hence reason 
woiUd here suggest, th«^ to determine the fitness of a 
soil for cloy.er> an aoalyais shotild be made; if it eon^ 
tain gypsum all ia right, and the clover wjill flourish ; 
but if noty then a dressing of tbis material must be ap- 
plied. This is the theory. Let us compare it with 
practice. A hundred pounds of gypsum to the acre has 
often doubled the clover crop ; and a tenth part of that 
quantity, or ten pounds to the acn^ will prodticein soma 
cases very sensible efi*ects. After it is spread on th0 
ground, and before any sensible effect ia produced on 
the crop, the rain has usually dissolved it and carried it 
into the soil and among the roots of the young plants* 
It thus becomes intimately diffiis^ throngh the soil. 
Now, will analysis detect its presence? If the soil is a 
foot deep, half a grain to a pound will indicate a hun- 
dred pounds, to an acrcit Yet this half a grain to apound 
is only one fourteen-thousandth part; though often pro- 
ducing a most luxuriant growth of red clover. A tenth 
part of that is only one hundredth and forty-thouaudth 
part; yet this minute portion often is found to exert a 
very visible influence in growth; though far beyond 
the reach of ordinary analysis. A crop of clover of a 
ton and a half to the acre# contains only three tinief 
this amount} or thirty pounds of gypsum ia its stemt 
and leaves. 

Again; twenty pounds of muriate of amnooia ap- 
plied to an acre of rye added five bushels to the pro- 
duct.* But this is only one seventy-thousandth part of 
the soil. One hundred and forty pounds of guano 
added more than sixteen hundred pound* to an acre of 
hay^ii But this, manure, when diffused through the soil, 
constituted only about a ten-thousandth part ; its pro> 
portion of phosphoric acid, forming about one-eighthy 
and a very important ingredient, would be ^bout one 
eighty -thousandth part; its sulphuric acid would con- 
stitute less than a two-bundred-thousaadth part, and its 
potash about one three-hundredth-thonaandth part. I am 
not aware that many chemists claim sufiicient skill to 
determine such small proportions in the soil ; yet these 
experiments show their great practical influence when 
existing as added constituents. 

The ammonia of the atmosphere is conaidered by 
eminent chemists as holding a very important relatioo 
to the healthy and vigorous growth of planu; yet ita 
presence has never been directly detected, and only 
indirectly by favorable opportunities when abeorbed ia 
snow or rain-water. J&minent and accurate experi- 
ments had not discovered even this until within a few 
years. 

It is not denied that a bright light may be thrown on 
the practice of agriculture by carefully conducted 
analyses of soils. The results of many examinations 
which have been made, show frequently a very striking 
difference between fertile and barren soils. But these 
analyses were conducted with the most rigid care and 
accuracy by men of such skill and eminence as eooid 
hardly be expected to be at the service of any common 
practical fanner. And after all accurate experiments 
in cultivation would determine all that is necessary in 
many points of practice, and would in any case be 
needed as a test of the truth of the theory. 

It is to be hoped that chemists will continue to par- 
sue their investigations on doubtful points, until eer« 
taittty, if possible, may be arrived at; and that all well, 
established fitcts may have as extensive spplleaiion ia 
farming as their value merits. But It must be admit- 
ted that there has been a disposition to take too much 
for granted, and to overstate the certainty of success in 
connecting chemistry with agriculture. The precision so 
striking in other sciences, and other applications of this 
science to variousarts, does not hold in case of the growth 
of plants, which, though governed by fixed laws, is too 
much controlled by circumstances and too much obscured 
from view, to be thoroughly understood. This growth 
is slow ana imperceptible to the sight; plants are sur- 
rounded by an invisible air above groondi and are hid- 
den fkom view below graqid} fbefr lairlheet reeeive. 

* Johnston'* Lecture^ Appendix, p. 29* 
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nourishment by porer only ntmn by powerful micro- 
•co|)et$ the nouriBhrnent is drawn firom Ta|K>rs and 
floating gases in the air, and liquids in the earth 
charged with many substances in minute proportions; 
and the whole process is entirely beyond the reach of 
the closest scrutiny of the eye% 

It is not surprising therefore that there should be a 
difference of. opinion among high authorities* The 
constituents of vegetable moidd have led to much dis- 
|mte, and no less than twenty different substances have 
been discovered or named by various chemists. Dr. 
Dana, in attempting to> prove the inutility of applying 
lime and potash tm manures) shows that neariy all soils 
csutadn lime and potash enough for the growth of all the 
crops which may be produced on the IiumI for thousands 
of years. Yet other chemists dwell on the importance 
of these substances applied as manures> and direct ex- 
Iteriment shows their utility.* Liebig says that <* wheat 
does not flourish in a sandy soil, and that a calcareous 
soil is also nnauitable for its growth unless mixed with 
n considerable quantity of clay '^—'^ because these soils 
do not contain alkalies in sufflcient qoaotity.'* But 
JohnMoa Shows not only that excellent wheat crops are 
reaped from those soils* but that tnmeps, universally 
admitted to be finely adapted to sandy land, contain in a 
single crop of ordinary productiveness, nearly ten times 
as much potash and soda, as a crop of fifty bushels of 
wheat with the straw included. The contradictions of 
chemists on the single article of gypsum alone would 
perhaps fill a volume. According to Kollner, its ac- 
tion depends on the power possessed by lime to form, 
with the oxygen and carbon of the atmosphere, com- 
pounds which are fiivorable to vegetation; according to 
Mayer and Brown, it merely improves the physical 
properties of the soil; while according to Riel, it is an 
essential constituent of the plant. Hedwig called it the 
salivm or g;uBtric juice of the plant; Humboldt and 
Thaer considered it a stimulant; Chaptal ascribed its 
action to a 8tt|>posed power of supplying water f and 
carbonic acid to plants; and Da^-y regarded it as an es- 
sential constituent of plants.^ According to Liebig, it 
fixes the ammonia of the atmosphere; according to 
Spreogel, it supplies sulphur for the formation of the 
legnmin of leguminous plants; and according to Dana 
it merely assists the decomposition of other substances 
in the soiU 

The question has been much oftener asked than an- 
swered, « Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" 
If great men who have spent their whole lives in ex- 
amining such questions, are so much at variance, to 
what power is the fhrmer to look, to dimolve the thick 
mist and remove hie doubts, in relation to such matters? 
The answer cannot be avoided, To repetttedy vmryingy 
mnd ocHmI tsptrimemU in praetieml cuUiveiion. Such 
«xperimeate havn long since estabJishnd the value of 
gypsum, lime, and other manures; while eminent che- 
mists are still disputing not only on their theory of ac- 
tion, but whether they are really of any value what- 



The distinction must be drawn between The Jppiu 
cation ^8c%en€e lo JlgrieuUurty and The 8cibnce or 
AcMUcOLTVnx. The former baa been already ex- 
plained; the latter eooststa of the facts which praetice 
has established, and the truths it has develop«d» radnced 
to a system, and in some degree arraqged under fixed 
prhieiples. The Science of Agricnltnre explains the 
theory and operations of draining plowing, subaoUing, 
and mnnnring, of rotation of orops^ of cultivating the 
toll, of adaptwg cttltafo to orope, and many other prae- 



* II bus been averted by Liebig and otbcra, ihat the benefit of 
lime it owing to the poiasu it coniaiitB. Lime has been applied 
with irreat succeai to Mils in WeSlem New- York, which con- 
uiMedMWaay brelBBa ft ag mem a oTlim c t i ope. The liaM wan froai 
loeaHiies, when, by ihe walytit of Dr. Beck, no poUMh exined. 

t The epittloa that gypram owed 'm» eAoaoy fo ibe alwwpii oii of 
moismref h«e been comoioR in this coumu^. H. Davy exposed a 
portion of gypsum to ihe air three Ibggy nighl*. and found it ab> 
sorlwd only n T^h part. Calculmtion will show that two bmhvts 
*pr«wl otvriMriwiv. xfmiA nhaei'Km the immn rale, a satttnm of 
moiiMiib -mily. oH».raiMieiitl»«>f m imskm ihishnsw, or ft*^ ihnnwnsd 
times ihiiuier than 

t HIttbeck. 



tices which distinguished the best modem specimens of 
fkrming. It is a systematic arrangement of knowledge, 
which the experience of centuries has accumulated. 
Many of its principles^ it is true, are those of other 
sciences; but they were usually discovered in the course 
of cultivation, before those sciences had a distinct ex* 
istence. A professor of one of our colleges has cited 
the practices of draining, subsoil plowing, trenching, 
and clovering and plastering, as specimens of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture. But these have all 
resulted entirely from experience ; they are indeed spe- 
cimens of scientific farming, but they originated Arom 
the science of agriculture, as Just explained, and not 
ffom science to agriculture in its common acceptation. 
The best modem practices of agriculture, are In 
nearly all cases much in actvance of the theory. It is 
for this reason that the cause of agricultural improve- 
ment would be much better served by holding up Ibr 
imitation the experience and management of the best 
fiurmers of the day, rather than a too frequent reference 
to chemical authority. How many of our citizens might 
have avoided shipwreck of their property, and made 
handsome profits, if they had followed the best estab- 
lished courses of cultivation. Bat, have any failed for 
want of knowing the sciencest Some of our farmers 
make money rapidly, — ^that is, they farm toelL Others 
make a scanty living; and others are reduced to insol- 
vency. What is the reason of the success of the former 
— what the cause of the failure of the latter? Is it a 
knowledge of chemistry in one case, and a deficiency in 
the other? No one will ever think of ascribing the re- 
sults to such causes. 

It is not denied, that important aid may yet be de- 
rived from agricultural chemistry. But its advance 
must be slow and attended with caution. .Years of care- 
ful and accurate analyses of soils, and of the trial of 
manures, separate and mixed, in connection with ex- 
periments on growing crops performed with the utmost 
judgment and precision, can only settle uncertain points. 
Reasons will thus be rendered clearer by science, and 
practices explained, enforccil and established. But 
these experiments must be performed chiefly by the en- 
terprising few, and not by the common fiirmer. The 
study is indeed deeply interesting and fascinating ; and 
every one who has a knowledge of the natural sciences, 
will not unfrequently find useful applications in the 
ever>'>day business of life. But to hold them up as a 
means by which the young farmer is to conduct his 
business most profitablj', while he yet remains wholly 
or partially ignorant of the most improveu modem sys- 
tems of practice and management, cannot be followed 
by the best results. The most important knowledge 
must be first attained, and afterwards that which is less 
essentia] in practice. If possible, neither should be 
neglected. We should not denounce any study because 
it is encompassed with some difilculties. Chemistry is 
affording many valuable suggestions for trial and prac- 
tice;^ and as Professor Johnston very justly remarks, 
'< It is foolish to refuse to avail ourselves of the morn- 
ing light because it is not equal to the mid-day sim." 



28 DEEP TLOWma ALWAYS BEST. 



L. Tucxsi, Esq.— It appears to me, an error exists 
in the minds of some agrionltnrists, on the subject of 
deep plowing, espeoially in cultivating light soils, ex.* 
cept where heavily manured. 

The prevailing opinion has been, and probably atill 
to a great extent obtains, that, to be a good farmer or 
planter, it is necessary to plow deep, without reference 
to the depth of the soil. We find crops designed for 
premiums, usmdly plowed deep, and of course manured 
strongly; doubtless this is the best method for that 
purpose. I have invariably found deep plowing on 
ileep and rich soils to answer well. On alluvial soils, 
(for example, on some parts of the Mississippi bottoms,) 
by plowing deep, a Hchcr mould is often turned up. 

A feWyeanr since I had a piece of pasture sward 
turned over for a wi.nter crop, |>Jo\veU about three 
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iBChM il«*Pi *ownl, uil Uia gnia hurotrxl in, uii) 
bDihed unoolh, vhieh producetl t. good crop. Another 
piece of limilu- groUDil. ■ ftv roili djfttnl, wu broken 
dMp, (tbout 8 to 10 incbe*,) croai-plowed, uid Kniu 
hirrowad ia, but the yield wu nol half to Ibe former. 
Since that time, where the loil ia thin, I gruard ifiaiait 
plowlDK below it; belieTiuK that thebeM uil UuiniJly 
*t the nrhee. 

Much of oar land JD New-EoKluii], ii too poroui to 
be beiMfltletl bf lubeoii plowing'. It i) lionbted whe- 
ther it pay* for the labor in itiffaDd rich lanili; excert 
for root planli. ItcoUs more tbao doubl* the power 
to plow twelve incbci la Jepth, than liz. 

B. TiLLOTION. 

Canton, Ct., July SOU, 1848. 



Ml. Tucker — Ai s icience, africnllare inelndei m 
all ill branchei, a knowledge ai exlentice, and ■> diffl- 
CDlt completely (o master, a* many ot'the learned pro- 
fealionl. It la a field contioualty open for new inventl- 
gationi, and within a few yean, since men of learning 
hare given Iheir attention to it atatdenct, many are (he 
advaneet which have been made towarda eleratiDg il to a 
standard wbieh i( juatly deserves. There are doabtlesa 
many who are far excelled In some of ila ramifications, 
bat very few who have allaincd that perfection whicb 
places them tieyonil the point of being taught. It is a 
pursuit whicb offers the liberal mind opportimi lies for 






which ■ 
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ia doomed to 



ointment, hiving leamed 
the science baa already 
attained, leaves no room for his researches. But let him 
devote hia ealhnaiaslie toil lo agricullure, and if he does 
not make some important discovery, he may go far tow- 
ards arranging the thoQsand discordant (sets which have 
been banded down from lime immemorial- 
It ia to he regretted that there la not among the nia- 
jorily of farmers, a more inquisitive spirit in regard (o 
the nature of the objects with which they are » Inti- 
mately connected, and from which they expect to de- 
rive, not only their subatstence, but their hope of gain. 
The leading object of Agricuitnre, is to increase the 
quantity, and improve the quality, of the productions of 
the soil, and to do it with the least expenditure, or in 
other words, with the greater profit, without impo- 
verishing the soil. In order to accomplish thlo, we 
Bust resort to eiperimenia, and here again opens a wide 
and ezteonive field. Ineoniequenceof the great variety 
of soils, experiments in diBerenC kinds, though nearly 
of the same nature, will not produce like resulti. 

The leading prinoiplei of agricullure are ever the 
sane; animal and vegetable matter, after decomposi- 
tion, rDinish fouil for plants, while heat, air, and moist- 
or*. aid in nutrition. 

There is nothing, practically considered, whi«b ho* 
e more towards improving the minds of a m^rity 



1, than the cireulatioi 






ricultural paper. It is a mear.s, when contributed 
by able and praclical hnnen, by which every mi 
Bay derive new and useful information. Ila contents 
ara made up of the results of the most careful observa- 
tion, and consiata in itself of a general slorehouee of 
knowledge [rom which all may draw something new 
and seivicable. It also furnishes a common medium 
br brmcrs to commiuicate and receive imtruetion, 
thm enabling them to profit by the experience of each 
other. Among the list of agricultural papan. Dime 
rault higher (or have a greater circulation,) than 
Cidlivator, and it is only regretted that it does not make 
its friendly visits more frequently. 

MvUlibury, Vt, July, 1846. H. L. Bhsldon. 

Cut cart atakes while Ibe bark will " ran," and p< 
tiMm. Tbeyarestrongcr and lighter than ttake* with 
ttabsxkon. 



Hs> TtrcKEs — In order for a brmer to decide which 

e (he best and most prolltable crops he raioei, he 

must keep a correct aceoont of the debits tmd crediu of 

To do this, be will do well to keep a JoDroal of daily 
tranaoetioo*, and from Ihct post into an account book. 
Something after the following maiineT his journal may 
be kept I 

Mat I> 1M6. 
Frl. Cloody and rainy. Wind frosa IT. E. 

F. plowed f day in lot No. 2 $1.00 

O. reset fence between lots 3 and 4, M 

Sat. Cloudy, rainy, and cool. Wind tram north. 

r. finished plowiog far oata in lots, 1.8b 

Tac romM or THr Accovht Book ok Lidckb. 
Oafs. Dr. Cr. 
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roal days' pl-rwing , 

" Bwiu on) twTDWmf , . . . 

To 4 days ploivina, ....,,.... 

■' Ij^' rolling 

" IJ) bDShell HCd, a Ki c.„ 
" ■Idayidnning.Tday sm 

fli No. a. 

■q I dayi haivMtinf , 

" drawing lUt tbraning, and ' 
If lOObuhelioaU, 8 3(., ... 

jHNn.i 

Ta hweMing, dnwinc, and li 
" D bnfthcu oola and Mraw 
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In this minaw an accoont of each crop can be kept, 
which will show the cost and profit, the lot la wbieb 
is raised, and the amotmt per acre; also the tiiBB 
of eowing and barvealing, which will be a satislactioR 
" at will overtialanee all time and trouble. 

D. H. WSIGHT. 

JMetceip, ». T., Mas B, 1846. 



Ma. TvcEEi— About tha year 18SS, Jodge 8troB(, 
of Long Islind, planted some seeili of the genain* 
Oreea Newtown Pippin apple, tnm which he aow ha* 
three large trees that have borne fmit for (ix or aevea 
yean. The Ihilt of all of these osaimllalee so closely 
to that of the parent tree, that it wtiuld be imraediatety 
recognised by sn ordinary observer. One of Iheta 
seedling flmlts is remarkable fOr Its fair and perfeM 
form, preaeBting the character of an improved variety, 
it being of the same high flavor, and of the appearance 
of the finest specimens that can be selected of the oUI 
kind. The tree la also of much more vigorous growth 
than the old variety, which CMistitatea a most important 
improvement, >a It has been a subject of regret th<t the 
parent tree is of only moderate growth, with a rongfe 
barb. To tboae pomologisU who believe in tke ex- 
haustion of the varieties offmila,* great relief will b* 
aflbrded by the production of a new seedling Newtown 
Pippin. Bcions for 100 trM* were prMstitM by Jndg* 
Birong, in IMS, to Wm. R- Prinea, proprietor of tha 
nttrserles at Flushing, wbo has that number of treft 
growing iherefromj and the present as""" "" " """' 
ingrafledand baddail MM 
We may therefore feel ) 
ettionsBitd exteorivecorreqMUHlenceofHr, Piiaeu, thia 
highly estimable variety will soon become widely dit- 
■eminaled. The Spring Hill Spitaenburg, which ia a 
seedling of tbe finpM Spilsenbnrg, was also originated 
from seed by Judge Strong, aod by him praMOtol to 
Mr. Ptino*. 
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M». TVCKS&--I perceive an advertiteraeDt of seed 
wheat for sale in your August number, upon vhieh I with 
to offer a few remarks. I think those who offer seeds of 
any kind for sale, should give a short description of the 
general charaoteristins of the plant. The Soule wheat 
is a very prolific variety— ^large stiff" straw, more liable 
to blight or rust than the White Flint; shells very easy, 
and there U much more complaint of its being iigured 
by the wheat worm. I think it ought to be sown only 
upon rather dry or mlling land. The White Flint is 
less liable to rust, and will not waste in harvesting, even 
if it stands several days after it is fit to cut. 

The Mediterranean wheat is the surest wheat that is 
grown, and the least liable to nist; straw rather small 
and is quite apt to fall. For those who wish to grow 
for their own domestic use, it is preferable to any other 
variety, because more sure of a crop, and wiU make 
more flour to the bushel. The objection to this wheat 
Is, that the flour is of a reddish east, and does not sell 
well in our market. The writer of this sent several 
barrels to Albany .last spring, and it would not fetch 
Within one dollar per barrel, what flour of the White 
Flint variety brought; yet I have not the least doubt it 
would have made several pounds more bread than the 
other. 

8i<aiN0 Wheat.— I have tried the Black Sea wheat. 
The straw is very limber — so much so that it was im- 
possible to cut it with a cradle; soil, sand and gravelly 
loam. Possibly it may stand better on a more calca- 
reous soil. The yield, I think, will be good, 

I perceive your enterprizing correspondent, S. W. 
Jewels, has produced, as he supposes, a new variety of 
winter wheat from the summer variety of Black Sea 
wheat. I fear he has drawn his conclusions too soon. 
And why t The winter of 1841 was very mild here, 
and hundreds of stools of the common two-rowed bar- 
ley, where wheat was sown alter said crop, stood through 
the winter, and produced fine long ears, which ripened 
ten days earlier than the wheai-«nd yet I do not think 
any one would think of calling it a winter variety on 
that account. Watne, 



was a fair growth of Black Sea wheat, somewhat un- 
even, as might be expected, but yielding an average of 
fifteen bushels to the acre. That part sown with the 
Harmon wheat, is about two-thirds of that variety, the 
remaining third was Black Sea produced from the scat- 
terings of the firnt harvest. 

The last I will now notice, was a small lot of an acre 
and a half on the farm of Ira Strong, which was of 
spontaneous growth, or sprung from the droppings in 
gathering the previous crop. The land not having been 
plowed, or in any way cultivated, the grain stood thin, 
with long heads, remarkably well filled, the straw hard 
and stiff, compared with the spring sown. 

The foregoing, I think esUblishes the point that the 
Black Sea wheat may be successfully cultivated as a win- 
ter variety, and that it is thus improved in weight of 
grain and quality of flour; and farther, that the straw 
being more solid, it is not as liable to lodge. 

J. W. Strong. 



ouRnra provibiovs. 



WINTSH WHEAT DEHI7BD FBOIC ffPROra WHEAT. 

Ma. TirtXKR.— la a communication firom S. W. 
Jewett, £8q., in the August number of the Cultivator 
he gives the process by which he obtained a good yield 
from a fall sowing of the Odessa or Black Sea wheat. 
In confirmation of his experiments, tending to show that 
It may be cultivated as a winter variety, I will state a 
few facts that have come within my own observation 

On the 1st of Nov., 1843, Mr. Jared Goodale mv^d 
one bushel of Black Sea wheat. The ground froze soon 
after the sowing, and remained so until the opening of 
the spring, when the wheat came ibrward finely, and at 
harvest gave twenty-eight bushels fh>m the one. The 
berry was lighter colored, bat heavier than the sprinc 
■own grain. '^ ^ 

In the fall of 1844, Mr. A. Smith towed about two 
acres with the Black Sea wheat. I saw it just before 
harvest, and thought it promised fair for at least thirty 
bushels to the sere. I never learned how much it ac- 
toally did yield; but will say it was such a piece as far 
mm might be proud to raise. Mr. Smith afterwards 
told me that it made superior flour. Both of the above 
pieces were sown with seed raised fW>m spring sowinir 
that season, without other preparation than is usual for 
common winter wheat. 

In the fore part of September, 1845, Dr. D. C. Good- 
ale, havmg harvested from a field of twenty-three acres 
a fcir crop of spring sown Odessa wheat, carefUily turn- 
ed under the stubble, and excepting about three-fburths 

•>?'5?'^*^'' "^^'"^ ^ ^^^^ ^^> sowed the field 
wUh the Harmoa wheat, as it is called with u». The 
seed was genuine, the Doctor having proeun^d it from 
€»ener^»ma<» the sea«m before, and taken much 
pauis to keep it pure. At harvest the part not sown 



A waiTBa with the signature Zea, gives some direc- 
tions in the Montreal Witnest in regard to curing provi- 
sions for the English market, which may be both usefid 
and interesting. He is in favor of dry Malting, as it is 
called, that is robbing the meat with salt, instead of put- 
ing it into brine. This mode, he thinks of great im- 
portance; for he observes. "It Ukes away the blood, 
cures the meat, condenses it, coagulates the albumen, 
and renders it not so liable either to spoil or to become 
»lt. Hams and bacon, it Is well known, cured with 
dry salt, can be kept perfectly well, though not one 
quarter as salt as those prepared in the brine tub, indeed 
scarcely to to be considered as salt food at all." 

The quality of salt he deems of the next consequence. 
The salt made in "the States,*' he thinks, is too often 
impure, though he says the manulacturer might refine 
It so as to be as good as any other. 

CUanlinest is another point which he considers as 
deserving much attention. He says, « washing the 
meat in water before finally packing it up for sale, should 
never be neglected; and care should also be taken to 
avoid all kinds of dirt. The people of Britain, correctly 
enough, are very particular in this respect; they like to 
see the color of meat, and so, partially, to be able to 
judge of its quality." 

Beef, he says, should be cut into six pound pieces, 
and pork into four pound pieces, the former to be packed 
m tierces of 300 pounds, the latter in barrels of 200 
pounds, each containing fifty pieces. '« The reason for 
this" It IS said, "is that beef being generally served out 
to mea at sea in greater quantities than pork, it is more 
convenient to have it in larger pieces, without weigh- 
ing; pieces of those sizes are also more perfectly cured 
through than larger pieces, and when of a uniform size 
they pack better. The pieces of beef being larger than 
those of pork, it is obviously better that larger casks be 
employed to hold them more conveniently. Even when 
intended for domestic use, uniformly sized pieces are 
more convenient than those of various dimensions, re- 
quiring to be cut before being used, the piece left being 
thrown back often carelessly into the cask, and liable to 
get rusty in consequence." 

He is not in favor of the use of saltpetre. Its only 

value, he thinks, is to give color to the meat. The 

points most deserving attention, he sums up as follows: 

** First f The pieces must consist of, for beef, six 

pound pieces, and pork, four pound pieces. 

** Second, The salt must be good, and but very little 
saltpetre must be employed. 

'^Third, The meat must be dry robbed for three or four 
days, at least once a day, to extract a certain quantity of 
water, and to chemically alter the meat. 

'* Fouitht The meat must be put into pickle, so as to 
cure It sufficiently; in this it should remain ten days, or 
until It is required to be packed. 

"F%Jth It must be well washed in water, if neces. 
sary scraped or cut. 

*<Sixthy Packed away, if beef, in tierces; if pork, in 
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barrels, with good coane salt; the packages flUed up 
with clean pickle. 

" For dried or smoked meats, the dry saltiog alone 
should be employed; they will be found of a perfectly 
distinct flavor from those cured alone in pickle; and al- 
though slightly salted, keeping far better than provi- 
sions so highly salted by the wet process, as to be scarce- 
ly eatable. 

*< The use of sugar or molasses is daily gaining favor 
among packers; as preserving meat in a superior man- 
ner, having a finer flavor, keeping better, and never 
becoming rusty; and however old, never excessive- 
ly salt. It has also been asserted on high medical 
authority, that the use of sugar in curing meat, would 
prevent that fearful disease sea scurvy. It has been used 
in curing hams for a long period, indeed a good flavored 
ham cannot be prepared without it ; but it is of the great- 
est importance in curing beef, which is to be kept fbr a 
length of time, or which is required of a fine flavor. 

It is used in the first process, along with the salt, for 
dried provisions — say one pound sugar, or one pint mo- 
lasses to four pounds salt. With pickled meats, it is 
used in the last process along with salt, to pack up the 
meat in the cask, say about half of each, sugar and salt. 

<< As regards the kinds of beef to be packed; the best 
description consists of prime mess, the pieces rejected 
from mess causing too great a loss to the packer. The 
coarse pieces of the leg, which are rejected from prime 
mess, can be boned, dry udted, and dried ; in which way 
they yield as good a return as the re^t. 

"Owing to the great local demand, the most desirable 
description ot pork consists of mess: the rib pieces of 
hogs weighing over two hundred pounds should be so 
packed : The hams and cheeks, as also the fore part, con- 
sisting of the neck and shoulder in a piece, should be 
cured and dried; the fashion of removing the bones from 
the latter is worthy of adoption, as when the bone is left 
the meat is much more apt to spoil, besides being an 
awkward joint. Prepared this way, the pieces rejected 
fetch as good a price as the rest. When the pig is too 
small for mess, but large enough for prime, the latter 
should be made, reserving the hams and cheeks; if too 
heavy for prime, remove some of the rib pieces to add 
to the mess; prime mess neither suiting the British nor 
Canadian market<t; whereas prime suits the British and 
West India demand better than even mess." 

It is known that provisions are sometimes preserved 
by being packed in air-tight vessels. In relation to 
this process, the writer from which we quote observes : 

<< Provisions are preserved in many places without 
salt, by putting them together with water into metal 
cases, putting the cases into water to boil, converting 
the water in the case into steam, thus expelling the air, 
the metal case is then soldered down. Provisions thus 
put up keep unaltered for any length of time. 

" The only objection is the expense, they having ge- 
nerally been prepared at places where provisions are 
costly, and put up in small packages. By packing where 
provisions are cheaper, and using large canisters, I do 
not see any reason why they should cost more than if 
prepared with salt. 

<< But it has often occurred to me, that the preserving 
of animal food might be simplified by filling up the 
packages with melted fat in lieu of water; that of the 
animal to be packed, being preferably employed, in 
which case wooden casks might be used, and boiling 
would not be necessary. The meat should be free from 
large bones, and immersed in hot fat long enough to 
expel the air, then put in a cask previously saturated, the 
fat poured on as filled. 

« For sea use or export to the West Indies, this article 
would be invaluable, and would be cheaper than the 
usual mode of curing in inland places, where salt is ex- 
pensive, as all the material required would be on the 
spot, the fat selling as well with the meat, as if, as 
usual, rendered into tallow, and for culinary purposes 
could be easily removed, either by exposure to the fire, 
or immersion in boiling water." 

<< In the Liverpool Times, I find the following para- 
graph, under the head of '< New Import from America: 

« c Some barreU of fresh pork have arriyed at this port 



from America. It it preserved fresh and wholesome^ 
by filling up each barrel with melted lard.' 

« I may add, that I have since learned that many Ca- 
nadian larmers keep fresh sauaagea all sammer in the 
same manner." 



TAsasma amov a thb huja 



From the large number of subscribers we have in Kew- 
Lebanon and vicinity, we were prepared to expect a 
good degree of attention to agricultural improvement, 
and in this respect we were not disappointed. Our trip 
was made with so much haste, that we were unable to 
visit as many people as we would have calleilon; though 
we probably formed a tolerably correct idea of the con- 
dition of the land, and the system of farming pursued, 
by passing through the neighborhood; and we are free 
to say, that neater and better cultivated fiirms than we 
saw here, are seldom to be met with in any part of the 
country. We intend no invidioosness in making parti- 
cular mention of the farms of Messrs. Jabez Pierce, 
John Mvrdock, Peter and Reubek Barker, and 
Elijah Bago, (all of New-Lebanon,) and Roswell O. 
Pierce and the Messrs. Gardener of Stephentown. 

Fruits. — Apples, pears and plums do well on many 
of the slaty hills of this region. Some years since many 
of the farmers, by attention to their orchanis, especially 
to the production of winter apples, laid np money, bat 
their children seem to have feillen into an error in con- 
tinuing the old orchards, In many cases without giving 
them much attention, instead of setting out and culti- 
vating young trees. The consequence in that less apples 
are now producetl, and of poorer quality than formerly, 
and the farms are too often cumbered by old scraggy 
trees of no value. Pears appear to do well here; near- 
ly all the trees we saw, were very heavily loaded with 
fruit. The same want of young trees was noticed, how- 
ever, as has been spoken of in regard to apples. But as 
a txute for horticultural improvements is evidently in- 
creasing, we trust this defect will ere long be remedie<]. 
Mr. R. 6. Pierce of Stephentown is fbrming a nursery 
of various kinds of fhiit trees, and in the course of a 
year or two, we have no doubt he will be able to sup- 
ply such as are wanted. 

Under-drainino. — ^We saw a few instances where 
this operation had been practised with excellent loceesa; 
and we will remark, that in our opinion, greater advan- 
tage would result from a general adoption of the plan of 
under-draining, in this section, than almost any other 
mode of improvement. The land on the mountain slopes 
is natural to grass, when not too wet; its natural decli- 
vity is favorable to draining, and it is only necessary to 
take the surplus water from the surface, to make the 
most productive meadows* In other situations, where 
the soil is sufficiently exposed to the warming inflnence 
of the sun, the practice of this system will render the 
soil capable of yielding bountiful crops of almost every 
kind. We witnessed this on the farm of Mr. Baoo o( 
New-Lebanon, and on that of Mr. Pierce of Stephen- 
town. Will not these examples stimulate others to pro- 
fit by the same practice 7 

Fences.— Stone walls, and what is called « balf-wall*'' 
are quite common. The latter is a fence with two or 
three boards or rails attached to posts, so as to form the 
top of the fence, with stone underpinning or base. From 
the abundance of stone which can readily be ob,tained 
on most farms, either in loose boulders or by quarrying^ 
from the beds of rock, walls are nearly as cheap in their 
first cost as any kind of fence, and when properly made 
are no doubt the best in the long ran. We noticed that 
Mr. R. O. Pierce had commenced eneloring bis farm 
with capital walls. He has already several hundred roda 
laid apparently in the most permanent manner, givjo|f 
to the farm an air of neatness, by their reg^ar angles 
and straight lines, which is particularly agreeable to 
the eye. It is sometimes ot^lected that walls do not form 
a good fence against sheep; the jagged and rough sides 
permitting them to climb readily to the top; but M^. 
Pierce assures us that where attention is paid to lay the 
sides as even and trae as may readily be doiie> sheep 
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will DOt attempt to scale the sides, and the walls form 
a perfectly safe fence against them. 

Bees. — Considerable numbers of bees are kept in this 
section. The most successful cultivator of this descrip- 
tion of stock which we met withj was Mr. Nathan 
Howard of Stephentown. He has long studied the ha- 
bits of these insects with close observation, and has no 
doubt obtained a very correct knowledge of their eco- 
nomy. He has a house of somewhat peculiar construc- 
tion in which his bees are kept. It is so contrived that 
It may be readily closed, the light totally excluded, and 
yet be ventilated. The walls are double, and when it 
is closed, the bees are not much affected by changes in 
the temperature of the weather, so that they remain in 
a quiet or half dormant state, requiring comparatively 
but little food throughout the winter season. In summer 
it is opened, but the rays of the sun do not strike the 
hives. It appears to us altogether the best plan for 
wintering bees that we have ever seen. But we have 
not attempted a particular description of the house or 
Mr. H. 's mode of management, as we expect some de- 
tails on these points from him. 

New-Lebanox Springs. — We made a short call at 
these springs, which seem to become every year more 
popular. We believe Che number of visitors at the se- 
veral hotels, including the patients at the Hydropathic 
Institution here, has averaged nearly 300 for a conside- 
rable portion of the present season. A considerable 
market is thus afforded for the fruits, vegetables, &c 
produced in the neighborhood. By the politeness of 
Mr. Hall, the proprietor of the Columbian Hotel, we 
took a look at the baths, the fountain, &c. The water 
Is the most perfectly pure and limpid that can be ima- 
gined. It issues from the rock af the rate of from twelve 
to fifteen barrels per minute, and of a temperature of 
about 72 degrees. A bottle of this water, which we 
took from the fountain, is now undergoing a chemical 
examination by Prof. Emmo.ns of this city. The re- 
sults of this investigation may show to what principle 
the beneficial effects of bathing in this water are spe- 
cially attributable. 

VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 



The present settlement of Shakers, or United Breth- 
ren, at New-Lebanon, was the first spot on which this 
sect ever located. They commenced here about forty 
years ago. The society consists at present of about 600 
persons, more than half of which are females. From 
small beginnings, they have acquired large possessions, 
holding at this time not less than seven thousand acres 
of land, mostly lying contiguously. We spent a few 
hours examining various objects connected with this 
community. 

Their buildings are all built in the most substantial 
manner, and are constructed with particular regard to 
convenience. One of their barns isp considered in all 
respects, the best contrived and most perfect of any we 
have seen. It is one hunilred and forty -one feet long, 
fifty feet wide, and twenty-five feet high in the walls. 
It consists of three stories. The basement is devoted to 
the stock and the storage of vegetables in winter; the se- 
cond and third to hay and grain. The main entrance 
for produce is in the third story, which, from the bam 
being on the side of a hill, is nearly level with the 
ground. A floor runs lengthwise through the barn, on 
this story, and the hay and other articles are pitched 
downward into the bays on each side. The barn is ca- 
pable of containing two hundred tons of hay, and it is 
bo disposed that scarcely any of it has to be raised high- 
er than the wagon from which k is thrown. Only two 
hands are necessary to unload — one to pitch off, and one 
to keep the mow level, thus saving a great amount of 
labor compared with what is required in barns of com- 
mon construction. 

The apartments for the cattle are complete. The 
walls which are of very solid stone- work, are plastered, 
and though cool in summer, we should suppose they 
would be so warm in winter that no frost would be found 
there; windows in each side permit free ventilation. 
The foduer is thrown into racks for the stock, from the 



<< feeding floor" jn the second story. In front of .the 
racks are mangers to catch any straws that drop froAi 
the racks, as the fodder is pulled out by the animals. 
An open space is left between the racks and mangers, 
which allows the animals ready access to fresh air, pre- 
vents the hay in the racks from being made unpalatable 
by their breath, and gives room also to slip in boxes 
when it is wished to ^ed with slops or roots, The man 
who had charge of the stock, said he could feed and take 
care of a hundred animals in this barn with less labor 
than he could manage twenty in any other bam he ever 
saw. The cattle stand on a platform with a gentle slope, 
which renders it easier to keep them clean and dry. 
The cows are tied by chains around the neck, and are 
always milked in their stalls summer and winter. They 
are milked exactly at fixed times. So punctual are the 
attendants to this, that a clock is kept in the apartment, 
and the herdsman told us at what moment the cowB 
would be in their places. 

The barnyard is so contrived that none of the manure 
is wasted. It is kept littered with straw and such waste 
matters as can be procured, and the manure from the 
stalls is made into compost with that in the yard, mixed 
with muck, and is not used till it has become fine by 
decomposition. 

Neat S.ock. — The cattle kept here are nearly aU 
crossed with Short-Horn blood, and some are purely of 
this variety. Some years since a bull and three eowB 
were procured by this community from their brethren 
near Lebanon, Ohio. They were of the Short-Horn 
stock imi>orted into Kentucky by Lewis Sanders and 
others, commonly known as the importation of 1817. 
The descendants of the animals procured from Ohio are 
still kept. About twenty years ago, the society hired 
for one season Gorham Parsons' imported bull Forta- 
natus or HoKlerness.* This bull was no doubt of the same 
breed as the animals of the Kentucky importation of 18 17, 
they having been all procured from the same section, the 
banks of the Tees in England. The two branches of 
this stock, that derived from Kentucky and the bull 
Holderness, have here been bred together, and the stock 
thus produced exhibits quite an uniform character. 
They are generally large, tolerably well shaped animals, 
but rather heavy in bone, and somewhat coarse-fleshed. 
Some of them have the appearance of great milkers. 
We were told that the progeny of Holderness were ge- 
nerally superior fbr the dairy. We believe this to have 
been true of his stock generally, and he was used lor a 
long time and in many neighborhoods, in different parts 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and finally in Western 
New-York. The society here have many of the second 
generation, which show strongly the characteristics of 
the old bull, and it is only a year or two since they sent 
a cow to Virginia, which was one of his immediate off^ 
spring. Several members stated that Holderness was of 
more value to them than any other bull they had ever 
used, and that they would gladly give a large price for 
another of the same stock or similar character. Some 
crosses with the Ayrshire breed have lately been intro- 
duced. They are considerably smaller than the other 
stock, but it does not yet appear that they have any par- 
ticular superiority for any purpose. A longer trial may, 
however, more fully develope their qualities, and induce 
a more favorable opinion of them. The cattle are all 
in fine order and show that they are properly eared for. 

Dairying. — The manufacture of butter and cheese is 
only carried on to the extent demanded by home eon- 
sumption. Cheese was formerly produced for sale, and 
of such quality, that it commanded (when old) from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. The same sys- 
tem of manufiicture is still pursued. The different dairy 
apartments were shown to us, and all information in re- 
} ard to the various processes and management cheerful 
ly given. The buildings appropriated to this branch of 
business are rather small. They were erected soon after 
the commencement of the society, and are less conve*^ 
vient than most of their modern structures are; it is, 
therefore, designed to supply their place by a new edi- 
fice, to be constructed on the most approved plan. The 

* For a hiftory of this animal, see Cnltivator, for 1845, p. 940. 
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teventl rooms for milk, butter and cheese, are kept with 
mo«t scrupoloas neatness. Not a fly or any other insect, 
nor even the leant speck of dirt c<m\d be here discovered. 
The cheese-room was cool and airy; the windows of 
which were protected by g^auze screens, and the tempe. 
rature kept low by wetting the floor with cold water. 
After the cheese is properly cured in this room, and be- 
fore the weather has become so cold as to make it liable 
to freeze, it is removed to a room in the cellar or base- 
ment of the house. Here the temperature is nearly the 
same, about 45 decrees at all times, ft is kept here for 
any length of time, and improves with age. 

Economical arrangement. — The cellar just men- 
tioned, (which, by the way, is so cold that no ice-house 
is ever needed,) belongs to the house of the principal 
or senior family. On signifying our wish to see the ar- 
rangements for culinary purposes, two of the females 
at once accompanied us to the kitchen, and kindly show- 
ed us the admirable fixtures, and explained their various 
uses. It would be useless to attempt a minute descrip- 
tion of all the labor-saving contrivances which are here 
secured. We have examined similar departments be- 
longing to various large establishments, but have never 
seen such perfect conveniences as there are here, and 
we knew not which most to admire, the skill and inge- 
nuity evinced in the original design, or the neatness dis- 
played in their use. A view of this beautifully clean 
kitchen, and the systematic and quiet manner in which 
operations are here conducted, is a sight worth seeing. 
The cooking for a family of some 300 persons is here 
done with less labor than is usually required for thirty. 
8al£8.— A large portion of the sales of the society 
consist of dried herbs, extracts, and the seeds of vege- 
tables. Some fifty to sixty acres of land are devoted to 
the production of these articles. The amount of sales, 
or the nett profits of the business we did not learn. The 
cultivation of their herb and vegetable gardens, as well 
as their fields generally, is very neat. The herbs and 
other preparations are put up in the best manner, and 
are sold by established agents in the large cities, and 
also by travelling agents over a large portion of the 
country. We noticed a press used for pressing herbs, 
which appears to possess some important improvements. 
It was invented by a young man belonging to the soci- 
ety, and we believe he has sec.ired a patent for it. We 
hope he will furnish drawings and a description of it for 
insertion in our columns. 

We are well aware that many of the improvements 
of which we have spoken, cannot be so readily or ad- 
vantageously carried out on common farms or individual 
estates, and we do not bring them forward as deserving 
universal adoption; but we do think that tomething of 
the system, which is here observed in conducting busi- 
ness, might be profitably imitated by many of our farm- 
ers. Above all we do not hesitate to recommend, both 
u> hn«bandmen and housewives, the shakers' examples 
of neaitness and cleanliness, the imitation of which we 
Are sure would result in the increase of comfort and 
happiness. 

Wild Geese. — ^On the premises occupied by one of 
the families of Shakers, we saw the largest flock of these 
birds we hare ever seen in a domestic state.* There 
were about forty in number, all of which and about as 
many more, which have been sold, sprung from one pair 
procured about twenty years ago. The roan who has 
charge of them, Daniel Hawkins, gave us some facts 
in regard to their habits which were new to us, and may 
be worthy of note. It is known that wild geese do not 
breed till three years old; but friend Hawkins states 
that they always mate in the fall, preceiiing the spring 
when they are to breed. He states that the new pair 
selects the site for its future nest in (he fall soon after 
mating, and that they carefully guanl it ever afterwards 
till the young brood is brought off. The ganders ap- 
pear to be strict monogamisU, choosing but one female, 
and adhering to her with the strictest fidelity till death 
or force separates them. This seems to be their natural 
state, but we cannot say that the male would not unite 



* We noticed also a fine fiock of these geeae on the farm oi S^MtisL 
Psaav of New-Lebanou. 



with more than one female^ where the number of tt^m 
latter was greater than the former. 

This family of gttMe furnish an example of '* in-«nd- 
in" breeding. In discussing this sul^ect in a former 
article, we stated that aboriginal or pure races of ani- 
mals were not known to degenerate from this course of 
breeding. Friend H. informed us thai the original pair of 
geese from which these have descended, belonged to osie 
brood; they were therefore, of precisely the same bloody 
and their oApring to this time,have been produced by the 
strictest in-and-in breeding. But have they degeoera- 
teil 1 is the question. Not in the least degree, so far sue 
can be discovered. They breed as well as they ever did, 
and the young are as large, as hardy and as perCsct am 
the old stock were. 

These geese, besides being a curiosity and an orna- 
ment to a place, are thought to be quite as profitable 
as any. It is said they have more and better feathers^ 
they are heavier and more hardy. Friend Hawkins ia- 
forms us that the female lays from three to five eggs the 
first breeding season, or the spring they are three years 
old, and after that an average of about seven. All ihe 
eggs generally hatch, and the young are almost sure to 
grow up. Their growth is surprisingly rapid, reacihiaip 
nearly their full weight, as friend H. states, in about 
eight weeks. This quickness of growth admits of their 
being reared, in their wild state, within the short «am- 
mers of the polar regions. During incubation, the gan- 
der watches the nest night and dsy, and will peril hie 
life in defending it against all intruders. He manifests 
as much affection for the young as the mother, and ie 
even more assiduous in providing for them. He always 
endeavors to induce as many of the yonng as possible to 
place themselves under his care. In this way the strong- 
est ganders often get away (he young belonging to others. 
The first gander of this flock was kept over twenty 
years, and he always acted in the capacity of a patriarch 
to all his posterity — ^none in the flock refused to yield 
to his authority, and he availed himself of what he ap- 
peared to think was his right, in taking charge each 
season of several broods of young. 

SUiHHTlFJO FACTS. 



Nitrogen. — Wheat exhausts soils, because it derives 
therefrom the large quantity of nitrogen which the 
grain contains; but it is this same quantity of nitrogen 
which renders it more valuable than other grains. To- 
bacco exhausts powerfully the soil, because it requires 
an abundance of nitrogen to form its nicoline; but on 
this principle its value in market depends. To produce 
indigo, nitrogen must be supplied to the plant by an 
abundance of rich manure; no crop ismoreexhau5ting; 
but without the nitrogen no coloring matter could be 
formed. The value is in proportion to the cost; and the 
success of the cultivator depends on the skill with which 
he turns the nitrogen of waste and valueless substances 
into those of high price in market. 

Blood. — Blood examined under a microscope. Is found 
to consist of minute red particles, floating in a nearly 
colorless liquor. These red particles, in human blood, 
are from one four-thousandth to one eight-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter. In most other animals they are 
larger. 

Pre:>£rvino Animal Sttbstancfs. — Putrefaction 
requires the presence of water; hence, by drying ani- 
mal substances, they are preserved. Hence one reason 
of the preserving power of salt, from its strong affinity 
for the water contained in these substances. Alcohol 
operates partly in the same viray. Varioub other sub- 
stances act by entering into combination, and (he divel- 
lent tendencies of the affinities of the constituents of 
those substances are overcome; among these are corro- 
sive sublimate, copperas, tannin, wood vinegar, and 
kreosote. A high temperature stops potref^tion by 
coagulating the azotized materials. Putrefaction Is im- 
possible above 1820 or below 320. Freezing acts precise- 
ly as drying. Hence bodies preserved by frost, and those 
which remain fresh for years after death on the Arabian 
deserts, are preserved flrom the same essential cause. 
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Amber> aecordin; to fcientific authority, is the tur- 
pentine of unknown trees belongii^ to a former geolo- 
gical epoch. 

BuTTSK. — Thia substance is a mixture of six different 
fatfl, Tiz., common stearine> margarine, and oleine, with 
butyrine, caproine, and caprine. Keeping butter after 
melted, at a temperature of 680 for some days, the stea- 
riae and margarine crystallize, while the other remains 
liquid. Oleine is separated by solution in alcohol; the 
others by successive solutions in the same, as they pos- 
sess different <legrees of solubility, but have not been 
obtained pure. 

CoLORiNO Matter or Plants. — The green color of 
plants is due to the presence of a substance termed Chlo' 
ropkylL But so excessive is its coloring power, that 
even very deeply colored plants contain very little of It; 
and Berzelius calculated that the entire mass of leaves 
of a large tree seldom contains ten grains of this sub- 
stance. Its composition has not been fully ascertained, 
though it contains no nitrogen. The coloring matter 
of flowers, fh>m its very minute quantity, it is almost 
impossible to examine. 

Kbeosotk. — ^This is the antiseptic principle in pyro- 
ligneous acid, and in the smoke of burning vegetable sub- 
stances. Its most remarkable property is,that it coagulates 
albumen and the coloring matter of the blood, and these 
bodies are then no longer susceptible of putrefaction. F1- 
brine, or muscular flesh, immersed in a solution of kre- 
osote for some minutes, has no tendency to putrefy even 
if exposed to the heat of the sun. Kreosote has a simi- 
lar action on vegetable substances; hence fence posts, 
immersed in pyroUgneous acid, are rendered very du- 
rable. 

Cocoa -tallow. — The albumen of the cocoa nut eon - 
tains a solid fitt, which is extracted fh>m it, and used in 
the manufacture of candles. It is a mixture of ordinary 
ole'i'ne with a stearine, which contains a peculiar acid, 
called cocoa-stearie acid. 

Nutritive value of Food. — Boussinganlt has shown 
by experiments, tliat in herbivorous animals, the total 
quantity of nitrogen assimilated for the growth of its 
muscular and other tissues, is derived from, and equal to 
that contained in the vegetable substances used as food ; 
and that hence, to ascertain the nutritive value of any 
organic substance, it is only requisite to determine the 
quantity of nitrogen it contains. A table is given in 
No. 12 of the last volume of the Cultivator, exhibiting 
the agreement of theoretical results thus derived, with 
those of many experiments directed by enlightened agri- 
culturists. 

Source of Nitrogbit. — Plants vary exceedingly in 
the facility with which they derive nitrogen from the air, 
whether by direct absorption of the gas or as ammonia. 
Thus some species of Trifoliumi or trefoil or clover, 
•thrive nearly as well when placed in pure sand, and sup* 
plied with air and water only, as when sown In ordinary 
aoil; baton the contrary, wheat grows but slowly under 
the same circumstances, and makes no attempt to flower; 
and on analysis^ the whole plant is found to contain even 
less nitrogen in actual quantity than had originallyexisted 
in the seed. Wheat, therefore, has no^ower to absorb 
nitrogen from the air, while trefoil possesses that charac- 
ter in probably its greatest vigor. But fully grown wheat 
is rich in nitrogen ; its seeds contain more gluten (which 
consists in part of nitrogen) than that of any other 
grain. Wheat derives its nitrogen from the soil ; clover, 
trefoil and peas, mainly from the air. Hence, a crop 
of wheat containing a hundred pounds of nitrogen, ex- 
hausts the soil much more than a crop of clover con- 
taining a hundred pounds of nitrogen. Hence also the 
eminent utility of clover as a green crop to precede 
wheat; it draws wealth from the air, and reduces it to a 
shape in which wheat can use it. 

Nitrooek in a crop of Hat. — ^Hay contains usually 
about 1| per cent of nitrogen, or a ton contains 30 pounds. 
▲ good meadow, therefore, yields about 60 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre per annum. 

Animal heat. — ^The source of animal heat has great* 
ly puzzled philosophers. It appears to result mainly 
fiH>m the conversion of carbon into carbonic acid, by 
the anion with oxygen in reqiintioni on the same prin- 1 



ciple that heat is developed in slow combustion. Thla 
is proved by the fact, that the temperature is highest in 
red-blooded animals, and in the same animal at those 
periods when the circulation is most rapid and the quan- 
tity of air consumed the greatest, as in running or hard 
exercise. Only eight-tenths of the animal heat can be 
accounted for in this way; that is, the combustion of a 
given quantity of carbon is found to produce only eight- 
tenths of the heat of the body, during the consumption 
of that quantity in respiration. The rest must therefore 
be attributed to some action of the system itself. 

Gastric Juice. — The singular solvent energies of 
gastric Juice has led to much inquiry as to its composition. 
It is specially characterized by a mixture of a quantity of 
free muriatic acid, with some salts. But if we form artifi- 
cial gastric juice, by mixing together the muriatic acid 
and the salts in the proper proportions, it Is found total, 
ly incapable of dissolving the materials of food, as in 
digestion. The organic material of the gastric juice, 
though in very small quantity in any case, is wanting; 
but all the solvent powers of the natural juice may be 
at once conferred upon the artificial, by the addition of 
a very small quantity of the mucus of the stomach. 

Perspiration of Plants. — Dr. Hales planted a sun- 
flower B\ feet high in a garden pot, which he covered 
with thin milled lead, cementing all the joints so that 
no vapor could escape, except through the sides of the 
pot and through the plant itself; but providing an aper- 
ture, capable of being stopped, through which the earth 
in the pot could be watered. He found, in fliteen days, 
after making all necessary allowances for waste, that this 
plant, 3} feet high, and with a surface of 5616 square 
inches above ground, had perspired in twelve hours of a 
dry warm day, 30 ounces; on another day less dry, 20 
ounces; on a dry warm night, without dew, 3 ounces; 
and on a night with some dew, nothing. When there 
was rain or copious dew, the plant absorbed two or 
three ounces. 

Force of Sap. — ^Braddick, a British physiologist. «ilt 
off the stem of a grape, flve years old, and covered the 
wound with a piece of bladder, secured by cement and 
twine. The bladder, although at first drawn very doee 
to the top of the shoot, soon began to stretch, and to 
rise like a ball over the wound, and feeling as hard as 
a cricket ball. In about 48 hours afterwards the force 
of the sap burst the bladder. 

Century Plant. — ^The American Aloe, or Agave 
americanat is popularly supposed to flower only when 
a hundred years old, whence its name. But if subjected 
to the best treatment, it will flower in thirty years; on 
the other hand if badly managed, it will not flower in 
a hundred years. 

Difference in temperature for Plants. — Some 
tropical plants do not flourish aud perfect their fruit in 
temperate climates, ev^en if kept in the warmest hot- 
houses the year through. On the other hand. Yon Baer 
found Ranunculiu nivalis and Oxyria reniformis flower- 
ing in Nova Zembia, where the soil was not warmed 
above 341 deg^ea; and in Jakutsk, Erdman states that 
summer wheat, rye, cabbages, tumeps, radishes and po- 
tatoes, are cultivated, although the ground is not thaw- 
ed in summer more than three feet in depth. 

Frost in Valleys. — ^Professor Daniel states, that he 
has seen a difference of 30^, on the same night, between 
two thermometers, placed, one in a valley, and the other 
on a gentle eminence, in fkvor of the latter. 

Advantage of Garden Irrigation. — Professor 
Lindley says, that mildew, often produced by dry air 
acting upon a delicate surCace of vegetable tissue, is com- 
pletely prevented in annuals by very abundant waterings. 
The ravages of the Botrytis effuta, which attacks spi- 
nach ; of Jicrotporium moniltoidet, on the onion ; and 
the mildew of the pea, caused by the ravages of Eri" 
sypke communii, all minute parasitic plants, may all be 
stopped or prevented by abundant watering in diy wea- 
ther. 



Rice Paper is not prepared from the rice grain, but 
is the production of the iolah, an aquatic plant which 
grows profhsely in ail the marshes of China. 
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Joseph Stevens, of Northumberland, Saratoga Co., 
M. Y., ia* lately obtained a paleol for aa imi>rovemeat 
in fences. The maoiiGr of making lhi( fence i> ile- 
ScribeJ as ffllon-s: 

If carapoiUicm 



bulfeU tc 



ency o 



haril, arch brick. They are act in the groui 
Daily or comerwise; a. tenon i> maile on the top o( 
each poat, on which is placed a ciupling block for the 
top rail to rest upon, and fasteneil to it by a pin or 
nail, which unites the nhole fence firmly together; 
the bolloin roll ji notched at each en<l, >o aa to em- 
liraee the poili Ilrnily, ami i* supporleil by (he paling 
or picket*. It will be seen that in thii mode of con- 
■tmclion, there are no lennns in tho rsili, thus prevent- 
ing rot or decay in the wood |>arl. 

This fence h»a been erecteil on the premiats of Mr. 
Finney, ofNorlhuniberlanil, and it la said to be highly 
■pprored by him anil all others who have seen it. 

In no itefnrtmenl of husbandry is improvement mora 
aeeileil than in fencca. The above nio<le appear* lu 
poaaeas the ailvantagea of durability and ornamenl. The 
ioTenlor believes, also, that this fence can be construc- 
ted a* ctieap as the orilimtry kind, and thia fact taken 

be a strong recommendation. 



B3eOITEMEWT8-JSEHBBinR R HOOS, feO. 

A leiv year* ago, the Berkshire breed of hog* was 
pretty generally iliaaeminaled through the country. 
Quite an eicitement wai got up in relation lo (hem, and 

llcient number to aupply the demand, although frequent 
importations were maile from England. They were 
•old at auch high prices that a few individuals made 
large profits by the breeding and aale of them. I'mm 
Iwenty-fivelo filly dollars for piga of three months old, 
and from one hundred to two hundred, and in some in- 
stance* even three hundred dollara each, for grown 
hog*, were obtained. It was eaiy to lee that the proHl^ 
of raising hog* for pork, hcwevcr good might be the 
breed, woidd never justify auch price*. But there was 
■ diversity of opinion as to the real merits of the Berli- 
abires compared with other breeds. For a lime, how. 
ever, the tide continued to set strongly in fcviir of the 
Berkshire*, and either for the purpose of participating 
in Ibe speculation, or with a view of giving them a fair 
trial, they became extensively adopted. 

The writer of"-' '' "-' •--"--• ■•--• 






days. 



rated, when comjured with several goo.1 breei's. At 
the same time it isprojier to s:a(e that he belieiea they 
are now in many cases, estimated it mu^h loo low as 
they formerly were too high. It must be admitted 
that their reputation has greatly faltnn, if, indeed, it is 
>0l now entirely Ihe reverse of wlial it wis five or six 
years ago. But Ihe change of public optaion in Ihisin- 
Bance. la only another evidence that pxcilements ire 
followed by re-actions, and that in the two extremes of 
opinion^ trath is seldom found. It is i-ol always easy 
lo Imlnce people to Judge a thing by Its own inlilnsic 
merits j Ibere islVeqaeally a landency to exaggerallon; 
■one are disposed to place an undne value on a ' 
otyecl, whlls olheis, diigusted or provoked, aa 



by the enthusiasm or inralBatioo of tbairneigbbon, ran 
directly into theoppo*iteestreme,aiMl retittatocaoc«tk 
Merit where it is really deaerved. 

A striking instance of the Uae eatimata of an aitiel*. 
Id two respects, was furnished a few year* afo, in tb« 
somewhat famous " Cbineae Tree C<nii." This eora 
was tint described as having a peculiar faebil — "grow- 
ing like a tree," and " producing its ears oa tbe ead* 
of the branches." It was withal represented *» an " uB- 
commonly early "com. It waatold attwenty.flTecastfe 
an ear over the whole country. The people geneimU)> 
were disappointed in regard to it. At Ibe nostta, it wu 
fcund a f ule ripmat kind, compared with the binds 
commonly cnllivated, and it was not, tberefore, at l aptil 
tothisregion; while its habit of growth was every wbera 
different from what was expected from the ilescriptioa 
first given. In consequence of this the article was 
pronounced a " humbug," and condemned — DOt in at) 
eases because k was unworthy of cultivatloa, bat be- 
cauae it was thought not to correspond with the repre- 
aenlatior. whieh had been given of it. It was not, it h 
(rue, adapted to those aectioas where a rrty early kind 
must be grown; but as tar south iw forty degrees, it is 
known to haVB succeeded well. On soils of medium 
quality, it would out-yield most varieties. It also 
maile tbe tiest and sweetest meal; and the en>p would 
turn out the greatest quantity of fodder, aad of tbe best 
quality, (owing lo its abandance of soft lekves,) of aay 
corn known. All this can be verified by the lestlmooy 
of persona who, like the writer, have given this com 

Now the point we wiah to make appear, is. that ex- 
aggerated alBlemenla of the value of an atticle, tead 
ultimately to an undue reduction of ita value. We cuoli) 
cite other insiances inproofof this. The Merino sheep, 
nrom having been sold soon ader Iheir introduction to 
this country, for from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars per head, during Ihe reaelioD which bllowei], 
fell down in price to less than (ini dollar* per head; 
though auch was the prejudice against them, that few 
buyers were found at (hat. It required many years- 
after ibedayt of speculatinn were over, and foitnueshai) 
been made and sunk — for thi equilibrium to tie restored, 
and a true slamlard of value established for these useful 

And hiuinol the value of the Berkshire hi^s beeami* 
justly deprceialed from eauses similar lo those almve- 
nameill We admit there are breeds whieh are eqoil 
Bud in some retpecla preferable to the Berkshirea — and 
this, in facti has always been our opinion — but at the 

portion of the hog^ which have been, and still are kept 
in various portions of the country. 

The objections which we have heard against Ibis 
breed ofhoga may be thus enumerated. 1. Theircoloris 
black. This we believe is the moat common objection 
in this section. !. They are too small. 3. Tbey have 
too much lean in proportion lo the fat. 4. Their flesb 
is coaise grained. 

As to color, we do not see why black is not equally 
BS objectionable as any olktr color, and we cannot dia. 
cover any reason Ibr it* bemg more so. It ia all a mat. 
ler of fancy wheiher we choose black, white, or gran. 
' As to slie, from the oiigin of Ihe present breed of 
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Berkshire!, it retults fhat lome would be too imaU for 
certain pnrposee. They have been derived by varioni 
crosses of the Siamese and other small Asiatic Tarieties, 
with the old Enf^ish Berlcshire. From this mixed 
origin, it follows that the stoclc run lat:ger or smaller in 
proportion as they have more or less of the blood of the 
4mall or large breeds from which they sprang : or they 
will vary in size according to the designs and sicill of 
the breeder. But want of size cannot certainly, be ap- 
plied to all the Berkshires bred in the country. Nu- 
merous cases could be given where they have weighed 
from five to seven huncbed pounds, dressed. We know 
of specimens of the breed now, which, if fatted, would 
weigh that, and if this is not size enough, we dont 
know what would be had. But we may here mention, 
that when carried to the south and soulh-west^ the stock 
seems to have, from the nature of the climate, a tenden- 
cy to degenerate in size and constitution. 

As to the objection that they have too much lean in 
proportion to the fat — we believe the breed in general 
is inclined to make flesh rather than fat; the Bericshire, 
in all his variations, seems to be characteristically a 
Uan-meaied hog, compared with most breeds; his car- 
case may t>e said to be made up as the Paddy wished 
his pig to be, « with a strake o' fat and astrake o> lean." 
This quality may be recUly ottjectionable to the packers, 
who wish to get from a hog the greatest possible 
amount of clear" pork; but it is not always a £su]t. 
For eating l^esh or making bacon, it is fu more pala- 
table than that which is clear iat. 

But this tendency to lean in the Berkshire hog is not 
without its advantl^ces in other respects. It assists tiie 
oonstitulional hardiness of the animal, and gives him a 
muscular vigor which enables him to protect himself, 
or, as the expression is, to «cut his own fodder." 
These qualities have proved in many cases of great ad- 
vantage in crossing the Berkshire with other breeds; 
partieularly in giving <<form and comeliness," and 
constitution, to the pot-bellied, blubbery stock, which 
were kept in some neighborhoods. 

But the lean -making tendency should not be carried 
to an extreme, as it has been, for instance, in the « pump- 
kin bottoeked" cattle, and as it may hare been in tonu 
Berkshires. 

The objection of coarseness of flesh, as stated in the 
last place, we think applicable to a portion of the 
Berkshires, but by no means to the whole. The large, 
pendent eared, coarse bristled class, which some per- 
sons have so much admired for their enormous size, we 
believe are obnoxious to the charge. At least we 
know that several we have seen dressed, were faulty in 
this respect, and we have frequently heard the same 
complaint in relation to others But we believe this 
objection is confined mostly to the big 6 and 700 lbs. 
hogs; and such we do not think profitable, or suitable 
to be recommended. They neither fstten as readily, or 
make as good meat, as those of medium size. 

To sum up the matter, the very largest Berkshires, as 
just observed, are too coarse. Those which have the 
most of the Siamese blood, and such as, hi breeders' 
phraseology, have been *' bred too fine," have a tenden- 
cy to barrennes-s ^uid are too small except for killing 
before they are six months old. The medium sized, 
soft haired, thin skinned kind, such as when fattened at 
a year and a half old, will weigh an average of 250 to 
300 lbs., are easily kept, are thrifty and prolific, and 
make very good meat for eating fresh, or fbr ordinary 
family use. 

The fact is, that the wants of the community, in re- 
lation to pork, can be best supplied by two descriptions 
or classes of hogs; one for supplying the market with 
meat for eating fresh, and for affording fine, delicate 
meat for families; the other for making heavy, &t pork 
for barrelling, &c. This is so well understood in Eng- 
land, that separate premiums are there given for the 
fwo classes, at nearly all the shows. 

In our next we propose to make some fiurther re- 
marks on this part of the subject, and shall speak more 
particularly of the breedb best adapted to the purposes 
here mentioned* 
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W£ lately had an opportunity of visiting, on the same 
day, the fiu'ms of two very intelligent cultivators, both 
remarkable for the ingenuity and skill displayed in the 
arrangement of the out-buildings, and in labor-saving 
machines. A short account may be interesting, and 
perhaps usefUl to our readers. 

One of these was the farm of Dr. Wm. D. Cook of 
Sodus, Wayne Co. If. T., consisting of about two hun- 
dred acres of land. The buildings are a neat and su6- 
stantial house, workshop, root-cellar, wagon sheds of 
large size, large carriage-house and horse-barn, corn- 
crib, and a bam 60 feet by fifty, with additions. The 
house has a fine cellar, with a hard and smooth water- 
lime floor, llie sides of the cellar are plastered five 
feet high with water-lime, totally excluding rats and 
water, and rendering the drain, formerly in use, entire- 
ly unnecessary. The cellar contains an excellent hot- 
air fhmace, which, with one fire, not consuming more 
wood than an ordinary fire-place, warms five rooms and 
a hall. There is an oven immediately over the stove of 
the furtiace, which bakes well whatever the furnace is 
m operation. 

The ruta-baga cellar is under the tool-house ami work- 
shop; it will hold upwards of fifteen hundred bushels, 
and is filled by dumping the cart through a hole above, 
provided for that purpose. 

Attached to the bam is a building containing a fixed 
horse power. This building is thirty feet square, and 
contains an inclined treail wheel twenty-eight feet in 
diameter, which varies five feet from the plane of the 
horizon. The horses move it by their weight alone, 
and need no hamess. It has been in operation five years, 
and in no part has given way, or yielded in the least. 
When disconnected with the threshing machine, it runs 
with the weight of a small boy. A brake stops it almost 
instaAly in case of accident. With the building con- 
taining it and its appendages, it cost $300. The thresh- 
ing machine has an admirable elevator attached, which 
raises the straw ten feet higher than the machine, and 
drops it at a convenient spot, saves the work of four 
men needed by the ordinary method, and is so construc- 
ted that it is totally impossible to throw out a single 
grain with the straw. It is on the principle of a row 
of doMe rake heads revolving together, and working 
all in the same direction. 

A clover mill of Bnrrall's constraction, (costing $55) 
is connected with the horse power, which cleans from 
five to six bushels of clover seed per day. 

An excellent straw-cutter is also attached, and all the 
com stalks are cut by horse power; and on being brined, 
the cattle eat them wholly. Nearly all the hay is chop- 
ped, and all the refuse hay left in mangers is thus con- 
verted into excellent fbod when mixed with graifior 
meal, and is all eaten. 

A part of the barn cellar is occupied as cow-stables, 
and a part with a continuation downwards of the bay fbr 
hay and untfareshed grain. This bay is thus made so ca- 
pacious, that it has at one time held thirty tons of hay, 
under three hundred bushels of grain in the straw. 

The other farm visited was that of Joseph Watson 
of Clyde, N. Y.; a neat farm of 48 acres, lying on the 
Clyde river. It is well laid out in two lines of square 
lots, one on each side of a central lane. The out-build- 
ings nearly enclose a barnyard, which during summer, 
is kept nearly as clean as a gravel walk. The buildings 
are of cheap construction, but very neat from cleanli- 
ness and internal arrangement. The barn contains a 
fixed horse power, by a rope running on the outward 
ends of radiating arms, the whole cost being only a few 
dollars. This drives a two-horse thrashing machine, a 
grindstone, a circular saw for cutting wood and for slit- 
ting pickets, a small mill for grinding horse feed, and a 
small grater-mill for making cider for vinegar, apple- 
sauce, &c All these contrivances are good, neat and 
cheap, and therefore well adapted to the wants of the 
small farmer. Two horses being needed on the farm, 
much work is thus done by them when their labor is 
not otherwise needed, and no additional expense of hlr- 
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ing hones and men for large machines. There is a ge- 
neral exempliflcatiott throughout of the old rule, «A 
place for every thing, and every thing in its place." The 
proprietor does nearly all the work on this farm with 
his own hands; and after what has been said, he takes 
and reads an 'agricultural paper — the Cultivator. 



MB. NOBTON 'S AITALTSIS OF OATS. 



Ma. Editor — ^Having read with some attention the 
very excellent paper on the analysis of the oat, by which 
Mr. J. P. NoETON, (recently appointed to fill the new 
professorship of Agriculture, in Yale College,) won the 
prize of fifty sovereigns offered by the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, I was much struck with the 
confirmation which the various tables of constituenis of 
the straw, the husk, and the grain of this plant gives to 
the well known tact that oats grown on stony ground 
are much superior to those grown on any other kind of 
soil. This analysis also confirms in some degree an 
opinion expressed in a former number of this volume, 
that food containing much oil was necessary for a good 
development of muscle, or that men and animals were 
able to do the most work when fed on aliment con- 
taining oily or fatty principles. In proof of this, Mr. 
KoKTON has found in the grain of the several varieties 
of the oat which be experimented on, from 5.44 to 
7.38 per cent, of oil, nearly equalling in this respect, the 
quantity contained in the most oleaginous of fkrinaceous 
grains, Indian corn, which, according to Boussing^lt, 
contains 7 per cent., and according to Liebig, (whom I 
do not repose confidence in relative to this grain,) only 
5 per cent. 

It is well known also that potatoes owe their value as 
food, whether for man or cattle, to the starch which 
they contain. Oats appear also to derive much of their 
value from the same source, the grain containing a little 
over three-fifths or 65 per cent, of starch. But H is the 
analysis of the inorganic part of the oat which is of the 
most consequence to the fiu mer should he wish to make 
use of science as an aiu to agriculture. There are many 
sections of the country, where it has been as yet 
impossible for the Ciurmer to grow as heavy a crop 
of oats on his good rich ground as he could on that 
which was poorer, owing chiefly to want of stamina in 
the straw to support the head when fairly loaded; heavy 
oats, when not grown on stony ground, generally 
lodging long before coming to maturity, thus rendering 
the crop light and of little value. This analysis shows 
how the defects arising from these causes may be par- 
tially remedied. For instance, the full grown plant is 
divided by Mr. N. into seven parts, viz., the grain, the 
husk, the chaff, the leaf, the top-straw, middle straw, and 
bottom straw, all yielding a different amount of ash, and 
the same kinds of oats growing on different soils vary- 
ing from each other in this respect, thus proving that 
the soil exerts a most powerful influence on the whole 
body of the plant. The following table will show how 
well in this instance science agrees with popular opin- 
ion :— 
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dominate in every case, with the exception of the 
grain and the bottom straw, in the former of which, the 
phosphoric acid and potash are predominant, tki the i ' « 
ter the potash. 

A curious fact is also noticed in the following table, 
and which is well worthy of attention, to wit: 
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In this, the silica, the element which enters largely 
into the formation of all kinds of stone, is shown to pre. 
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that in the early period of the growth of the plants, 
chloride of sodium or common salt enters into its 
composition as one of its constituents in so large a propor- 
tion as one-tenth, while it nearly disappears at the tiBM 
when the grain is about to form. From these het» pot 
before us in relation to this plant in such plain and iadin- 
putable figures, it might be concluded that on those lolt 
loamy soils, which contain little gritty matter, a hcevj 
top-dressing of a compost made of the scrapings ofstieeU 
of towns, a few bushels of lime and leached ashes to* 
gether with a small proportion of salt, spread on and 
harrowed in at the time the oats are sown, would sa- 
ply repay the expense and trouble of its applicalioo^ 
and might perhaps enable some of the incrednlons them- 
selves to grow a few of those 80 or 120 bashsl crops^ 
that bear off the prizes from the State Agricultnnd So- 
ciety every season. Do you not think so? 1* 

P. S. The prize offered by the Highland Society oC 
Scotland, having drawn out such an able paper on the 
staple grain of that country, would It not be proper for 
the society of this state, which undoubtedly now has 
ample means, to offer at least as valuable a prise fbr the 
best paper on the analysis of Indian com, inviting 
foreign as well as our own chemists to oompi^ fior itf 
There can be little doubt but an analysis of eotn 
conducted in the same manner as that of Mr. Norton^ 
on the oat, would develope some highly useful tactM, 
which would have an economical bearing oo the culture 
of one of our ihvorite crops, especially when it is con- 
sidered that statements have been made, that more of 
that necessary of life, tugart may be procured from sn 
acre of com, properly grown for that purpose, thsD 
fh>m an acre of sugar cane ! 

Trk following beautiful ode was composed for the 
annual celebration of the Berkshire fMass.) Agrieultn- 
ral Society, in 1823, by Wiluam C. Bstaxt, Ihq. It 
may be new to some of our readers. 



Far back in the ages 

The plow with wreaths was crowned, 
The hsmds of kings and sages 

Entwin'd the chaplet roiud ; 
'TiUroenofvpoil 
Disdain'd the toil 

By which the world was nourished, 
And Uood and jpiUage were the soil 

In which their laurels flourished. 
—Now the world her fault repairs, 

The guilt that stains her story ; 
And weeeps her crimes amid we 

That formed her earliest glory. 

The proud throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane. 
The tribes of earth shall humble 

The pride of those who reign { 
AxkI war shall lay 
His pomp away; 

The fame that heroes cherish, 
The glory eam'd in deadly fray, 

Shall fade, decay, and perish. 
—Honor waitp, o'er all the earth, 

llirouffh endless generations, 
The art mat calls the harvests fosth. 

And feeds the expeotam nations. 
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THE HOBT1OT7LT0BXST, 



AND 



JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



Ot7R readers are aware that the publication of a work 
with this title, under the editorial charge of A. J. 
Downing, Esq., was commenced by the publisher of 
the Cultivator in July last. Three numbers of the 
work have, therefore, been issued ; and the number of 
subscribers it has already received, now about 2,000, 
is a satisfactory proof that it meets with the ready ap- 
probation of the community. Less than this indeed, 
was scarcely to have been expected, when we consider 
the popularity of the previous writings of the editor, 
particularly his works on '< Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture." and *< Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America.*' A taste for horticultural improvement is 
rapidly increasing in this country. This is obvious 
from the great increase of nurseries. A few years ago, 
it was feared by some, that competition in the raising 
and sale of trees would ruin the business; but the de- 
mand has actually outstripped production, and from 
present appearances is likely to continue in advance. 

We propose to notice briefly some of the principal 
articles which have appeared in the publication above 
named. 

The second article in the first number of the Horti- 
culturist, is placed under the head of " Notes on a 
rsw Fruits of Superior Excellence." It is writ- 
ten by the Editor. He remarks that such has been the 
number of new fruits that have been lately introduced 
into our gardens, that it is not easy to decide which are 
the best. He observes that — '< There is a large class 
of very fine fruits which have only a local value. They 
belong." he continues, ** to a certain small district where 
they have originated, where their qualities attain their 
highest perfection, and beyond which they deteriorate." 
Among such he reckons the Newtown Pippin and 
Esopus Spitzenburg. These apples, so highly valued 
here, he states become so changed when transferred to 
other sections, that in New-England, and at the south 




Fig. 61 —Tks Imperial Ot oman Pium, 

and west, ** they are scarcely the same fruits.*' The 
writer observes, however, that — *' there is a small class 
of fruits which seem to have a capacity of adaptation 
that fits them for soils and exposures of almost every 
character. Hardy, aniformly productive and thriving 



in almost every tolerable soil, they become sources of 
profit to the orchardist, and of continual eqjoyment to 
the possessor of small gardens." Among other fruits 
of this class, he reckons the Imperial Ottoman Plum, 
fig. 84, of which he gives the following description: 

<' This valuable fruit is comparatively little known. 
It is named, but not described in the Catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society. We believe it was im- 
ported from Europe many years ago by the late propri- 
etor of thk Linnaan Garden at Flushing. 

<'The Imperial Ottoman has qualities which will 
soon make it a very popular plum. In the first place, 
it is among the earliest sorts, ripening only two or 
three days after the Morocco. Secondly, it is remarka' 
bly juicy, sweet and excellent; the flesh of very melt- 
ing texture. Thirdly, it is a most abundant and very 
regular bearer; the fruit hanging in the richeRt clusters. 
And lastly, it is a recy hardy tree — suiting itself to al- 
most any climate, where the plum will thrive. 

** The Imperial Ottoman is a fruit of medium size, 
oval and regularly formed. The skin is of a pale, semi- 
pellucid greenish yellow, a good deal marbled. In 
general appearance, the fruit approaches, somewhat, the 
Imperial GagCi but the skin is thinner and more transpa* 
rent. It hangs for some time upon the tree, and though 
borne in thick clusters, does not incline to rot like some 
of the finer plums. The stalk and leaves are rather 
downy, and the former is slightly inserted. The skin 
is covered with a delicate whitish bloom; and the flesh, 
when fully ripe, scarcely adheres to (he stone." 

Another fine plum mentioned in this article is the 
Jefftreony a variety produced and named by the late 
Judge BuKL. The originfil tree which stood near 
his residence, we believe died during the last winter. 
We extract from Mr. Downino's "Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America," the following description of this 
plum: "Branches slightly downy, leaves oval, flat. 
Fruit large, oval, slightly narrowed on one side tow- 
ards the stalk. Skin- golden yellow, with a beautiful 
purplish.red cheek, and covered with a thin white 
bloom. Stalk an inch long, pretty stout, very slightly 
inserted, suture indistinct. Flesh deep . orange, (like 
that of an apricot,) parts freely and almost entirely 
from the stone, which is long and pointed; very rich> 
juicy, luscious, and high flavored. Ripens the last of 
August, and hangs a fortnight on the tree." 

There is no doubt that this is one of the finest plums 
known. Mr. Downing observes, in the article in the 
Horticulturist to which we have referred, that " every 
year's trial confirms our high estimation of its merits. 
We perceive," he continues, " that it is now well tested 
in England, and equally admired there." 

Another article in the first number which is particu- 
larly worthy of notice, is one on <' l^E best five 
Winter Pears, by M. P. Wilder," Esq., President of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Perhaps no 
branch of horticulture has for several yeai'S yielded a 
better return in the shape of profits, than the production 
of winter pears in situations convenient to large mar- 
kets. The production of this description of fruit might 
doubtless be increased to great advantage. We are ac- 
quainted with cultivators in Massachusetts who meet 
with a ready sale for considerable quantities of winter 
pears at five dollars, and in some instances as high as 
twelve dollar per barrel. 

Mr. Wilder is an eminent and successful cultivator 
of pears, and in offering a list of those kinds to which 
he gives the preference, he has been guided by several 
years' experience. The first he mentions is the 

1. Beurre d'Jremburgj a variety which for ten years, 
he says, has never failed to yield him an abundant crop. 
It keeps, he says, " as well as a Ru<«8et apple." He 
states that " it is easily excited to maturity, and may be 
brought into eating in November or retarded till 
March." 

2. The second kind mentioned is the Winter Nelii, 
which is held in much esteem. Ripens from Novem 
ber to January. 

3. Colttmbia — ^This is an American variety which 
originatetl in Westchester county, in this state. Mr. 
Wilder states that having heard of this pear, he some 
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jreu* ago diipitched a ipecl«l ntmeagar to tb* 
oirner of (he me, and obliinml half a bu^el of 
the fruit, with which he mi to macb pleued 
that be did not regret the expenK of twelve and 
a hair dollais incnrrcil in prcicurin( it. Ripeena 
about the tint of January. 

4. Glout XoTciau- — Thiihaibeenconfouadad, 
a> Mr. W, tlitei, with the Bearre d'Aremburg. 
It ii nid to be a rich »ag»iy pear. In feaaon De- 
cember and Jinuarr. A 

5. Patit Coimor,— AhardyandFiBoroMpfcr. 
"Prolific to a fault," ao that to obtain fruit of 
the beat aiie and quality, Hr. W. uatet that it If 
neceiaary to trim out half the fruil-beariDg tpurf, 
which ahoBlJ be done in the month of March. 
Ripeoi from November to February, but maj b« 
ke[)l till March. 

Ad article recommeniline the ■■ AHEBican Ak, 
«os ViTsroK Screens AMD Hedges" by A. 
eAfi,, i> worthy of noKce. The first eicample of 
tbe uae of the Arbor-Vile for the purpose her« 
menlioneil, ever leen by the writer, wai on th« 
groundiOf the Messn. Downimu. The beauty 

and perfection ofaome screen, in the K«nl««ii o' n,, at-lMp, fit ' KmMk SoM. 

tho!e fcntlemen, exceed anything of the kmil ^ 

we have ever aeen. They are from sixteen to eighteen feet in height, the (iUetai true aa the wall* of ■ building 
/though never trimmed) and impeaetrable to light. Mb. Saul itatet that the arbor-vita la entirely frea 
from diteaie or tentlency lo decay; it preierrea iti frcuhneu of green through the (uoiner, and ilool not kiT- 
fer from the effecti of winter. 

The article "Oh the CuLTuaa or PucB Oschabdi," by J. W. ThoWSO.v, ofWUmington, Delaware, 
eonlain^ much tliit ii inle- 
reiting and useful. Mr. 

credit of introducing, on A 
large ncale, the culture of 
the peach in Delaware, i> 
due to Mr. Isaac RiEvia, 
a native of Sew Jersey. 
This gentleman and Mr. 
Philip Revbold, Jr., are 
■aid to be the two largeM 
and moat successful cultica- 

Ware. Mr. Reeves fonneil 

a partnenbip some year* 
since, with Jacob Ridge- 
WaT, of PhilaJelphiH, and 
in the siTlng of 1832 they 
tet out the first twenty acre* 
of innoculated peach trees 
ever planted in (he state, and 
their plantation was soon 
extendeJ to 120 acres, (he 
sales from which in one sea- 
son reached sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. But it is ad- 
ded (hat peaches then com- 
tnaiideil from $IJ to $3 per 
basket containing 3 pecks. 

land set to peach trees in 
Hew-CiiBtle Co., Del., is 
staled to be from 2,500 to 
301H) acrea. The price, ot 
course, his diminished with 
the increase of proiluclioo, 
the present average, lake 

ing from 30 lo 60 centa per 
basket. 

None but the best kinds 
■re now cultivated; (he ob- 

Sr'tf .:°r„" xi". '»■ "-"• -«■ "*"■ 

All the trees are budded. The earliest, which begin lo ripen the first week in August, are Troth's Early, 
Early York, Early Ann; and the later, which continue till the lafK of October, are Ward's Late Free, Heath, 
Algiers' Winter. The mode of preparing (be ground for peaeh orchards is said (o be precisely the lanie as for Indian 
com. Tbe trees are set in rows ttom 20 to 30 feet apart. The ground is cultivated in corn or soma hoed crop 
for three years, when the trees begin to bear, after which no crop is grown, but the ground should be plowed 
three or tour limes In a season. TheaTwacelife of the ttee* is Iram vise lo twelve years; and their greater 
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___ '■ peach- worm " and Ihe •' jtMom." "Thi BiM," it i* aald ••rcadfir rields lo (he knif« anil 
It of aeioi-aoiiaal exuninalionit the kiter being a eomHtitlional, eaniumptivt, or maraimatie 
diteaii, for which no other renedy ii ai yat knovD or lo be practiced, but txlirpatiart and det' ruction." 

The Gnt article in the aecond number of Ihe Horticulturiat of which va would now oOer any DOtlre, fi 
one on >' The Blight ik the Pear T*«e," by the editor. Hr. Dowhino believe* thai (here are " two 
<li>linclmaJBiliB9'>kno<mby IheiiBDiCort/ig'kf- One, be Ihinki, iiouiied by intecli, aad(heotber by Ihe rreezingof 
the sa|>. H* remark! — "The itittet blight we do not coniider a malady of a very aerloua nalare. Aa U 
berini at Um eitrciaity of tka tree, at or near the end* of (he brascbei, and ai iti apreading depemli entirely 

upon (he care orcareleisaeii 



B cuKivator, .. ._ _,_ 
own faolt if it ever dealroy* 
nany (reea. ELxperiedc* aud 
obtervation have convinced 
ns that the pruning knife, 
vigoroatly ap|>lied the mo- 
ment the inacol titt eum- 



black, it should be cut off a 



Mr. D. think* "ai 

eue,— (hat jl JnublleBi ari- 

■es from the nidden freezing 

and (hawing of the tap ve* 

tela in winter." Of tbil 

diieaie he •peikn as followat 

•' If any one will carefully 

examine a. tree aOecteO by 

the frozen up bli[;til, he 

will notice iHofj on Ihe haric 

^'*- ^- of the tninV or principal 

branchei, which hare a dead or withered appearance. The berk there ii contncleil, bUckiah, and i« shrunk 

below the level of (he lurrouadiog healthy portion*. Thli is often obaervable very early In the spring, Ai 

the uaaon opeat, the tree aUrla inin leaf, and grows luxuriantly : auddenly, about the middle of June, lometj] 

a little earlier or Ia(er, a terminal shoot, a bnuioh, or Ihe whole tree, droop* and dies. 

"It we punue the examination a little farther with (he knife, we ahall find Ihe Inner portion of Ihe b 
next (he wood — In ^ort, (ha( part where the iIownw.riTd current of sap takes if 
blaekith bus. TbI* taint ii not confined to that part of the tree, vii., the limb c "" 



branch where the exUrual 


tymptomaoflhe b 


light are 


shown. but extend*. 




leaa rapidly, from ( 


lial point 


through the ivhfll 


le of Ihe 


rest of the (rer. 


unleis it 


is arreatcd by at: 


nputation 




ge." 


Mr. DoWNiso 


observe* 


that— "thefrozen-sap blight 


hnol conHued to 


the pear 


tree alone. We h 




11 in several other 




entirely hanfy in 


this laU- 


tude, or which >u 


ffer from 


wiDlera of unusual 




Such are (he Aitanthus, 


theCitalpa, andlh 


eSpani.i» 


Cheatoul." 





From the fact that Ihea 

'^ diaeaaed spots almost inva- 

?,■ liably appear on the aoulh- 

i^ ern side of the trees, Mr. 

^ D. think* that the injury i* 

» occasioned " by theloo rap- 

■ ? id thawing caoaed by the 

■un'a rays which burst* the 

■ap vestela, and I* the Im- 

' -.— mediate cause of the matter 

„_ —^ dn>osiIed on them. Were 

'■ il the effect of froat simply, 

the evidences would appear eqnUly on all sides of the imnk.- „, ..^ ,., w. l_.< r .k 

In answer to the question "What is the remedy for the froiea-lap bUghtr- it is obaerved— ^< For lb* 
blight in it* milder form*, as we have alrnady said, vigorous pruning is oRon aufflciaal lo arrest its fbrther 

Erogrew. When it has thotooghly passed into (he system of the tree, there is no known remedy. But per- 
apsa «iU more important qnesOon lo Ihe otttawd giawar of peu* i* thisi li (here no eeclun prevHitiM 
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to thi> inmt deitnictlva fbrm of bUgh^ for tho«e mIIi 
■ad silottioni moit axpo*ed to Itl 

«ll ii with ■ view QfRigKcatins neh % rtm^j, tluU 
we have cilled ■tlenlioa to the ul^ect at the pretent 
tilro. We propaie to prevent the froion-«p blight 
«ntire1jr, by tchtteicaiking tht itemi and prineipal 
braadtei of all taluabit ptar trta nery autumn, i^tr 
the Itavei havt falUn. By Ihii ilmple operation, we 
think the inJuHouiuMion of the sun will be entirely 
prevenleil ; Iti nyi will be, for Ibe meet part, reflected, 
Bod the rapid thawing of any large part of the bwk 
rendered entirely Imponible." 

Next we have an article, witb >n engraving, of the 
noted Faitolfl' Rupberry. Thii fhiU was flrat brought 
into notice in England, ia 1842, and bu been the pnie 
variety at the leading borticolturel Aow> there ever 
•ince. Mr. Downino think* it will be aa blgtHj el- 
teemed here ai It ii there. 

Ad article "Olt the Cultivatioh or trk Lilt 
TniBk," by that jndicioua cuUlvator, JoiiPH B) 
of Boelon, cannot but be valuable to tboM engaged in 
Ibat branch of florlcullure. 

"A MIW MODE OF oaowino St A Kalb aub Rho. 
■ABB," appear! to eooiiit in covering the plauta. In tht 
month of November, to the depth of fourteen iDche* 
with peat earth. The dark color of the peat li anp- 
poeed to draw the heal of the lun, lieepa the froit from 
the roots, ao that they are ■' In a (It itale to be excited 
into growth by the fint bright wealher in March. 

The " Demcn foe * Rdstic Gate," of which the 
above cut fig. 86, ii an illintration, it pretty and taileful. 
In refarenee to ihli kind of Uructure il ia obeerved ; — 
•< Ruilic work la very periahable. If It ii made Of little 
bit* of rough branches of any kind that are pic 
the forest afLer the wood-chopper. On the other hand, 
if it is always made of the braacbei of the 
Red Cedar, ao abunibnt In mott parts of the country, it 
will last a long while, and prove both itrong and 
»loeable'" 

Tbe article on the "Cabhatior, m HiSToBT AHB 
CcLTUBE," IB a capital treatise On tbe culture and ma- 
nagetneDt of that fine flower. 

The third number opens with a description, with 
Beat cuti, (flgi. 88 and 89.) of "The SiHrr e Rubai 
Cottage, or the Woheinu Man's Cottaok." Thli 
article ii al*o hy tbe editor, who introduces eome ex. 
cellent remarks In regard lo [be various styles of aichl. 
teclore, and their adaptation to different ediAce*. Id 
regard to the clasa of buildings under cootlderation, th< 
writer remarks — <■ we wish to tea the working dudI 
cottage made tasteful in a simple and flt msni 
tlie two views here given, the ottJeet la to call 
to the exterior of the dwellings, leaving the intnnul 
Brrvagements lo the taste or circumstances of tbe 
builder. The following remarks in referenc 
plans will aflbrd the neceasary explauatioas. 

" Whatever may be Ibought of the effect of these 
designs, (and we aaiure our readers that they appear 
■nocb better when bailt than upon paper,} we think il 
will not be denied, that tbsy have not the defecU to 
which we have just alluded. The style ia aa 
Cal at the cheapeal mode of building; it It expressive ot 
the simple waniB of its occupant ^ and it is, we conceive, 
Dot without tome tatleftil character. 

" Lost, though not least, tbia mode of building col- 
tagea is well adapted lo our country. The material- 
wood — it one wblch must, yet for tome years, bi 
the only one used for small cotlagei. The project- 
ing aavet partially shelter the buitLling from our hoi 
tun and violeal Hormt; and the few limpla details 
wblch may be said lo confer something of an oroamen- 
tal character, at Che rafter brockets and window drett. 
ings, are such aa obviously grow out of the primary 
e house — the necessity of a roof fbr 
and the necesiily of windowi for ligbl. 

wndjnr, (i. t., the thin clap-ftaarrfiag 
In general ate,) we would not employ Ibrthe exterior of 
tbhi elaat of cottages — oor, indeed, (or any simple mral 
bdilding. What wa greatly prelhr, are giMd strong and 
■Onnd boaidi, from ten to IiMrtaao inobea wide, and one 



to one and a fijurth Inchea thick. Theee ihonld b« 
tongued and grooved ao as to make a eloaa Joii^ «■« 
nailed to the frame of the house in a vertical tt«nner. 
The joint thould be covered on the outride with « ="- 
row ttrip of inch hoard, from two to three loehea wida. 
The accompanying cat, flg. BO, a, showing a iseUiMS of 
this mode of weather boardiof will bait explain it m 




Fig. M.-CtUafoSMuvax'JIof^- 
"The ralteraoftheietwo cottage* are riont Joist*, 
placed two feet apart, which are allowed to exloid be- 
yond the housa two feet, to answer the purpose of 
bracket! for the pK^acting eaves. Fig. 90, b, will show 
at a glance, the mode of rafter boardlog and Bhiagling 
over these rafters, so at to form the timpleit and beat 
kind of roof.* 

The window dreitlnga, which should bare a \kM 



Tig. n.—CnUati WindMB DnoMf. 

and simple character, are made by nailing o> tha 

weatb«r baarding stout strip*, torn inchea wide, tig. SI, 



■ Tlis nniplut mods of fonniu an eav 

or a Lin ifflui^. listened laibr — ' t- :* 
■mcDdi op Dikltr doe iavet of 
roof, "na iroOKli lieiDg direi 
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«, of plank, one inch and a half in thickness. The 
eoptnp piece, b, ii of the same thickness, and six to 
eight inches wide, sapported bf a couple of pieces of 
Joists, c, nailed under it for brackets. 

<* We have tried the eifect of this kind of exterior, qsing 
mnplaned boards^ to which we have given two good 
coats of paint, «andtng the second coat. The effect we 
think much more agreeable — ^because it is in better 
keeping with a rustic cottage, than when the more ex- 
pensive mode of using planed boartls is resorted to. 

*< Cottages of this class, we would always paint some 
soft and pleasing shade of drab or fawn color. These 
nre tints which, on the whole, harmonize best with the 
Mirrounding hues of the country Itself. 

** These two little designs are intended for the sim- 
plest cottages, to cost from two to five hundred dollars. 
Our readers will not understand us as offering them as 
complete models of a workingman*s cottage." 

We have given the above notices of the contents of 
<<Thx HoRTiciTLTuaisT," to fuTiiish our readers with 
a general view of the work, which is entirely separate 
and distinct from *' The Cultivator.^ Very rarely, 
if ever, will the same articles appear in both publica- 
tions. Besides the more elaborate articles, to some of 
which we have alluded, a portion of each number of 
'<Thb Horticulturist" is devoted to reviews of 
pablicatiotts on such topics as come within Its seope, 
and to Foreign and Domestic Kotiees, embracing trans- 
lations from the French and German periodicals, and 
•ztracts firom those of England, on rural subjects, to. 
gather with everything transpiring in our country of 
particular interest to the hortieultnrist. 

The Rdrticultnrist is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 pages octavo, print- 
ed in the best manner on paper of the finest quality, 
and illustrated in the same beautiful style as Mr. 
DoWKiNO's previous works on Landscape Oardening 
and Rural Architecture. The engravings in the first 
number, consist of views of two country houses, six 
Plums and Pears, two Ornamental Trees, training 
Figs, and Swainstone's Strawberry. The frontispiece 
of the second number is a view of Mr. Donaldson's 
Vinery at Blithwood. The same number has eleven 
other engravings, including the Fastolff Raspberry. 
The third number has for a frontispiece, the two beau- 
tilhl mral cottages, which we have transferred to this 
paper, and ten other cuts, embracing Fruits, Plants, &c. 
Terms, $3.00 per year — ^20 per cent, discount to Agents. 
The AgenU for «The Cultivator," throughout the 
country, are respectfully invited to act as Agents for 
«' Th«i Horticulturist." 



OURB FOR ROra . BOHE. 



A. D. Oaox, ofMaeedon, N. T., an intelligent and 
aoccessful farmer, gives the following remedy for the 
cure of Ring-Bone, which he has known to be tried in 
numerous instances, without failure, when applied in 
an early stage of the disease. Where it has not been 
more than one or two years standing, from the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms, a cure is almost certain. 
Cases of longer standing are usually much benefitted, 
the growth of the ring-bone being arrested, when the 
diseaie Is not cured. 

The remedy consists in the application of a mixture 
of spiritH of turpentine, oil of spike, and oil of vitriol, 
one ounce of each being a convenient quantity. The 
ounce of turpentine is first put in a strong bottle, the oil 
of spike added and well mixed, and then the oil of 
vitriol is introduced; the bottle is then firmly corked, 
and well shaken before used. BIspecial care must be 
taken that the turpentine and oil of spike are well mixed 
first, as the application of the oil of vitriol to pure tur- 
pentine, produces instant combustion. Considerable 
heat will be produeetl by the process already dewribed. 
A common black bottle will do very well. 

Then bathe the diseased part thoroughly, once a day 
for three days; drive the mixture in by the application 
of a hot iron. Then to prevent the part becoming too 
•ore, tnq>end the bathing for three days, when it is to 



be again resumed. Some horses' feet are more quickly 
made sore than others; discretion most be used to pre- 
vent too great soreness. After three turns of applying 
the remedy, it may be discontinued; and the sore, thua 
produced, treated with lard, or other application, as in 
case of any other sore. 

The remedy is supposed to owe its efilcacy to the 
operation of the mixture as a eaustie — acting upon and 
destroying the vessels which gradually secrete the ring- 
.bone;-'«o that it may be strictly regarded as a prevtn' 
five, proving effectual in cases of short-standing, and 
preventing the increase of those of longer continuance. 



ROAD MAXOrO. 



There is scarcely anything, next to the direct im- 
provement of the fiurm, that is of more importaoce to 
the farmer, than good roads. He must necessarily 
spend a considerable portion of his time in travelling 
either long or short distances. The conveyance of 
produce to market, is alone a very considerable item of 
cost and labor. Many fanners are compelled to spend 
at least one day in seven, on an average, in driving no 
the road. If therefore becomes a matter of really se- 
rious importance, whether bis horses accomplish this 
work with difficulty or with ease. 

There are two or three points, which if suflleiently 
attended to by all road makers, would, tpith no addu 
tional cotit work a revolution in our roads— nay, roore^ 
would actually advance the price of land, in many well 
settled districts, to an aggregate amount of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The Erie canal added to the 
wealth of the country hundreds of millions; fine ami 
easy roads, by viitually diminishing distances all through 
the country, would be of the highest benefit. 

1. One of the most important points, is to preserve a 
levtU «> nearly as possible. This importance \% strik- 
ingly exhibited by the computations and experiments 
for engines on railroads^ the same prineiples applying In 
less degree, to common roads. It was found that an 18 
ton engine. 

On a level, would draw 700 tons. 

<' grade H) ft. per mile 452 « 

« « 20 «* " •... 332 " 

*i «< 30 " '* 263 " 

u « 50 " " 186 « 

That is, if a horse could draw seven tons on a rail- 
road, on a level, he could not draw two tons up a slope 
of only one foot in a hundred. But a slope of only one 
foot in a hundred on a common road would be regarded 
by every one as about the same as a dead level ; — what 
then must be thought of such ascents as are continually 
occurring, of one foot in three or four ! The loss of 
power here must be enormous. But enormous as it is, 
and straining to a horse's every muscle and Joint, it is 
in most eases entirely unnecessary. Many paru of the 
country are more or less broken up into irregular hills. 
But with most singular stupidity, the roads instead of 
being led judiciously round them, by slight curves, pass 
directly over them. Sir Joshua Reynolds said that if 
he were to paint Folly, he woukl represent a boy 
climbing over a high and difficult fence, with an open 
gate close beside him. He could have done it much 
better by exhibiting a road, for the accommodation of, 
say fifty teams a day, year in and year out, ascendiii^^ a 
sharp hill and then down again, with a fine natural val- 
ley or level for the road twenty-five rods distant.* 
Every common road to be perfect, should be laid oat 
with some kind of levelling instrument, and where as- 
cents must be made, proper curves should make them as 
easy as possible. Narrow and small gorges should be 
crossed by bridges or embankments. Let not the nar- 
row policy that this or that man*s fields are cut into an 
inconvenient shape, ever prevail. It is better for every 
farmer to have a three-cornered field, U he can only 

* Within a cireoit often miles from the residence of the writer, 
there are not lea than twenty casee where roeds ascend and pass 
down sharp hills, at least fifty feet perpendicular height, while » 
very slight carve would plac the roan on nearly a perfect level, 
without adding five rod^ to itb length. 
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have level roads, on which hit honat may draw dcmble 
loadi with ease. 

2. The material for the constnietion of roads is Yery 
essential) and often entirely neglected. The mirface of 
the earth is an many cases rich black mould or muck, 
very fine for the growth of potatoes and com, but mak- 
ing horrible wagon tracks. It is however usually 
scraped into the highway for the very simple and co- 
gent reason that it is scraped easily, being so much 
softer than the hardpan below, which though hard to 
work, would nevertheless be equally hard to get mud- 
dy. Sometimes, like the politician, who ''steered be- 
tween right and wrong," a midway course is taken, or 
rather both plans are adopted; that is, the muck is first 
scraped up into a high turnpike, and then a coat of 
hardpan covers the top— which does well for light 
wagons, but heavy ones cut through the crust into the 
manure below. One of the hardest and smoothest 
roads we ever saw, was the wide shallow ditch made 
by scraping the muck out, to form the turnpike, and 
thus leaving the clean hard-pan surface. What fine 
hard roads might be made in many places, by merely 
removing the black upper soil to enrich the a(\)acent 
fields. 

3. A third important item, is the removal of loose 
stones. The law of the state of New- York requires 
that all road-overseers should cause the!«e to be thrown 
from the road once a month, but it is rarely observed. 
It is believed that if this were strictly attended to, and 
our roads kept smooth, wagons and carriages would last 
double the time they now do, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort of being thoroughly jarred a thousand times a 
day, and the rack to horses, harness, and merchandise. 
A single stone, against which every passing vehicle 
thumps like a sledge, may alone cost a hundred dollars 
a year by broken or shattered wagons. 

The property invested in wagons in the state of New- 
York alone, is probably not less than ten million dol- 
lars. If by keeping the roads smooth, by the removal of 
fftones, this enormous sum would need renewing only 
once in twenty -five years, instead of once in twelve 
years as now, would it not be an economical operation? 

If a hundred thousand farmers in the state, do fifty 
dollars worth of teaming on the road, each, per annum, 
the yearly aggregate would be five millions. If their 
loads could be doubled, by making all the roads nearly 
levH, would not the clipping off of a few fisrmers' fields 
for the passage of the road, be a matter of strict eco- 
nomy to individuals, as well as a great public benefit? 

If besides, by all these improvements, bringing farms 
▼irtually nearer market and all other places of basiness, 
the price of land should rise, as it certainly would, at 
least to some extent, who would be the loosers? 



FRBSBBVATIOir OF APPLES. 



We think the following extract from Downing's 
" Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, '> ftimishes the 
best answer that can be given to the various inquiries 
we have received in relation to preserving apples. 

In order to secure soundness and preservation, it is 
indispensably necessary that the fruit should be gathered 
by hand. For winter fruit the gathering is delayed as 
long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and the most 
successful practice with our extensive orehardists is to 
place the good fruit directly, in a careful manner, In 
new, tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered from the 
tree. These barrels should be gently shaken while 
filling, and the head closely pressed in ; they are then 
placed in a cool shady exposure under a shed open to 
the air, or on the north side of a building, protected by 
a covering of boards over the top, where they remain 
for a fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severe, 
when they are transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in which 
air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. A 
cellar for this purpose, should be dug in dry, gravelly, 
or sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to the north ; or 
at any rate with openings on the north side for the ad- 
mission of air^ in weather not excessively cold. Here 



the barrels should be placed on tiers on their 
and the cellar should be kept ss dark as poMible. 

When apples are exported, each fruit in the 
rel should be wrapped in clean coarse paper, and the 
barrels should be placed in a dry, airy place, betwi 
decks. 



BLIQHT SX7FFOBED 



TO BE OAUBBD 
BERBY. 



Mb. Editor — ^WUl a barberry-bush growing in a 
man's garden on one side of the highway, blast wheat 
on the other side, or is it possible it will blast it 
at all? 

Eleven or twelve years ago, I brought, for the dis- 
tance of 30 miles, a root of the barberry, which I plant- 
ed in my garden. Having heard that it was a saying 
among the New-Englanders that it would blast wheat, 
I ask^ the person from whom I got it, whether be 
knew anything relative to the subject. He replied that 
he believed the idea erroneous, adding that he had 
raised wheat successfully on his farm for 20 years, and 
he believed that his barberries, (for he had three large 
bushes,) had no influence whatever on his wheat. 

My neighbor, on the other side of the road, wwcd 
opposite to my garden, some four or five acres of wheat. 
The lot contained two kinds of seed. The kind sown 
nearest the road, and cornering towards my ganlen, 
was principally blasted, while the other kind was 
bright and a good yield. Hence, the eonclnsiOB is, 
that my barberr}' bush blasted the wheat, and that I 
ought to cut it down. I am informed that there were 
a few years since, two large bushes in town, cnt down 
under the same pretence. 

Now I would not take $5 for my barberry bush, as it 
is an excellent medicine, a fine ornament, and the fruit 
makes excellent preserves, — ^yet as no man has a right 
to injure another, my bush shall be cut down, provided 
I can be convinced it is an offender. 

Zetto Ba rites. 

Fabiui, Onondaga Co., N. F., Sept. 1, 1846. 



Remarks. — The idea formerly prevailed pretty ex- 
tensively in some parts of New-England, that the bar- 
berry tended to blast grain, especially wheat and rye. 
In some districu where wheat was seldom grn>wn, the 
belief that the shrub would blast rye, was quite com- 
mon. We recollect seeing the matter put to something 
of a test. Some bushes came up in a field near a wall 
which formed a fence between the field and the high- 
way. It was suggested to the owner of the lot that be 
had better dig up the bushes, as they would blast his 
grain. He, however, let them remain till they had for 
several years borne fruit. During this time the fidd 
was occasionally sown to rye, and the crop was strictly 
noticed to ascertain whether the bushes produced any 
effect, but none could be discovered — the grain being in 
all respects as perfect as had usually been produced on 
the farm, or on the same field before the bushes came 
up. We believe the notion of the deleterious effects of 
this shrub is now pretty generally exploded in the 
neighborhood to which we have referred. 

In the Genesee Farmer, vol. iv., p. 158, David 
Thomas states that Humphrey Howijind, of Great- 
field, Cayuga Co., had raised excellent wheat, though 
<* a very large barberry bush grew within three rods ol 
the edge of the lot." Mr. Thomas also furnishes an 
extract from a letter of a correspondent of his, near 
Philailelphia, in which it is stated that << Seneca Lukens 
had a fine barberry bush which grew at the eide of his 
wheat field without any perceptible injury to his cropa.*> 
Mr. T. also quotes from a writer in the New- York Far- 
mer, H. C, [Henrt Colman?] who says, «for the 
two last years I have raised spring wheat in the very 
near vicinity of barberry bushes tdthout any percwU' 
ble injury,'* No appearance of blast was discoverable. 

We think our correspondent is very lair in offering 
to cat down his barberry bush if it can be proved to be 
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wgk ''ofiteder." But we hope his neighhon will be 
4M»Miidenite enoni^h to wait till the tntth of their 
it elewly nuule oat. 



FEEDINa W0B2 HOBSS& 



Wx have long been convinced that the best mode of 
Semdmg hofses that are kept in the stable, is to mix the 
yrsan in a gromd state, with the liaf or straw, after the 
latter has l^en ent with a machine. Experiments hare 
dftnonstiated that a considerable saving both of haj and 
^praun may, in this way, be made. We hare lately met 
with an account of a method of fiseding said to be pnie- 
<ti«ed by Dr. Svllt, of Somerset, Eng., which, ft ap- 
pean to as, may be worthy of adoption, to some extent. 
He has no racks for hay, as he deems it wasteftil to feed 
uncat fodder. The horses are fed in mangers, ovw the 
lop of which, to prevent the horses from tossing oat 
food, cross-bars are nailed at about a foot apart. The 
cut hay and straw, and grain are regularly weighed out. 
The food is sometiaes varied; but thirty pounds of 
food is given to each horse every tweaty-foor hours. 
The foUowing shows the articles of food given, and the 
^Uffermt laodes of preparing it, as well as the qnantity 
which each horse dally receives : 

No. 1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. 

1« Farinaceous substances, consisting 

of bruised or ground beans, peas, lbs. lbs, lbs. lbs. 

wheat, barley, or oats, 5 5 10 5 

2. Bran, fine or coarse, 7 

3. Potatoes, boiled or steamed, 

mashed in a tub with a beater,. ..65 00 

4. Fresh grains, (boiled barley,)... 6 

5. Hay, cut down into oha% 7 8 10 8 

6. Straw, ditto, 7 10 10 8 

7. Malt-dust, or ground oil-cake,... 2 2 

With 2 oz. of salt in each class. — — — — 

30 30 30 30 
Of the four classes into which the ingredients are di- 
vided. Or. 8. most recommends those two wjiieh con- 
tain the steamed potatoes. 

BBOENT AMEBIOAV FATBVTS. 

Rfporiidfor *^ Th€ Cyltinator,** 6y Zenas C. Bobbins, 
Mechanical Engineer, and jittomey for procuring 
Patentt9 Waehington, D. C. 

Fob an Impbovement in Fanning Mills — Daniel 
Clow, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., New- York, July 16th, 
1846. 

The principal novelty in this invention consists in 
combining two cylindrical screens of different textures; 
the one placed within and concentric with the other, 
with the vibrating screens of a fanning mill; so ar- 
senged that the mill can be operated in the usoal man- 
JMT, idth the vibrating screens alone, or in combina- 
iioa with the double cylindrical screens. 

Mr. Clow exhibited one of his improved fiinnlng 
miUs at the late National Fair, in this city, and it gave 
■niveraal aatjafaetion. To illustrate the excellence and 
Mperiority of his mill for cleaning grain, Mr. Clow 
brought on with him a bag containing a mixture of 
wheat and every impurity that is ever found intermixed 
with it, one-half its contents only being sound wheat. 
By passing this mixture once through the mill, the 
■ound wheat was perfectly cleaned and separated from 
every imparity, and fh»m the li^t and shrivelled 
trheeL 

OLOTER RnXiLIirO BCAOHHTB. 



Mb. Tuckeb — ^In a a letter lately received firom Mr. 
M. H. Mansfield, the inventor of the "Clover Seed Hol- 
ler," reported in the Cultivator for August, he informs 
me that one of his improred hullers, with a cylinder 
twenty-two inches in length and fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, it capable of hulling forty bushels of clover seed 
per day. Z. C. Bobbins, 

Mtomey and A^ifor ¥aimde% IFotMiigfofi, i>. C. i 



IMFS07BBCBVT OF WORIT OUT SOIUB. 



Mb. Tuckeb — As every one has his own peculiar 
notions, I have thought I would give you my experi- 
ence on the improvement of poor land. About twelve 
months ago, I read a work on calcareous manures, by Mr. 
Ruffln, of Virginia. As well as I recollect, the author 
lays it down as a fundamental axiom, that poor land 
cannot be permanently improved by putrescent manures 
alone. While mounted on a favorite hobby, especially 
if he ambles pleasantly and willingly, we are too apt. to 
spur and fiog the beast to death. Such is the enthusi- 
asm with which this very respectable author has got 
astride of his hobby of calcareous manures, that he is 
disposed to undervalue all others. It is an amiable er. 
ror he has fallen into, and without at all underrating the 
true value of his favorite manure, I give you the result 
of my own experience. 

About eight years ago, I began to practice the en- 
closing system on an old field containing some 50 acres 
of barren sand, nothing else appearing in the composi- 
tion of the soil. I should say that five bushels of corn 
to the acre would be the maximum under the best cul- 
tivation. I onlered stock to be rigidly kept off. It 
clothed itself the first year in a few sickly weeds. I 
then cultivated it in com, and after husking on the land, 
cut down the stalks and shucks and chopped them in 
three pieces, giving it twelve months rest; result, a 
manifest improvement in (he growth of weeds. I again 
cultivated in com — the crop much better, but still pro- 
ducing not more than seven or eight bushels per acre. 
1 then followed the same plan of cutting down and 
resting. The growth of weeds increased very percepti- 
bly ; towards the last of winfer I plowed in the weeds, 
an(^in the spring planted in com, the crop yielding ten 
bushels per acre; again cut down the stalks, &c., which 
were succeeded by a dense growth of weeds; plowed 
them in as heretofore, and planted one half in Baden 
corxi, the other half our common com. Produce, Ba- 
den com, 24 bushels per acre; common do., 12 bushels 
per acre. Again cut down the stalks, which afforded an 
unusual parcel of litter to spread over the land; and 
while I am now writing, I never saw a more luxuriant 
growth of rich weeds. I intend plsmting again in com 
the ensuing spring, and may reasonably calculate on an 
increase of one-fourth of the crop. And here you will 
pardon me for a little moralizing, which I deem, while 
on a subject of this kind, not at all out of place. 

Here you see is land reclaimed from utter sterility 
and made productive, and this too by no extraordinary 
exercise of skill or industry, for I know that I am yet 
in my hom-book in the science of agriculture, which 
is as much a science as any of the learned profes- 
sions; but while I survey even my unskilfully cultivated 
fields, and enjoy tbe happy feelings which it inspires, I 
am overwhelmed with gratitude to my Maker who has 
so clearly indicated that true felicity consists in obe- 
dience to his will, in acts of benevolence, insubduingand 
cultivating tbe soil, and in such avocations as are calcu- 
lated to make us wiser and better men ; pointing to the 
ganlens of Epicuras and of Shenstone, rather than the 
bloody fields of Arbela and of Austerlitz. 

John B. Jones. 

Topsail, Kiw- Hanover Co» N. C 

POTATO ROT. 



Mb. Tuckeb— As every thing in relation to this 
vegetable must be of interest to your readers, I commu- 
nicate the following as the result of my observalions^ 
Afigust 1st, examined my poUtoes, HilPs Early and 
Chenangoes; they appeared all right. Within a week 
afterwards I found they were diseased very much. I 
dug them out and put them back in tbe drills, when the 
disease stopped. My late potatoes I found sound, and 
they have remained so. Last year my early ones were 
sound, and my late potatoes only were diseased. I wit- 
nessed, in a tour through a part of Maine, to the White 
Hills, and back to Massachusetts, what I took to be a 
general UitMBO} bet I have le«ni«d that in New-Hamp^ 
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■blra, aod roniul Boiton, tfae diwase tn* nitldflD uui alum- 

iliiiciM tm aUynil, lod (he potato crop ib likely to be ■ 
good one. Thii ia doubly deainble, iDaimuch us we 
learn by (he Ueuaer SritOnia, Ihal the rot !i quite 
■I alarming (hit, ai it n>u lut year. We hope (hey 
nwf be agreeably dieappoiated. The above ii coDflrnad 
from a correipoDileot in Wilmington, DeUwara, whera 
the early polatoei oaly were ilightly dlaeaaedi the lati 
Dnei are found khuhI. 
Nar/alk Co., («««.) 



BOVUVB SFISAL BTR1.W-0UTTBR.— Fig, M. 

Of all (he varioia machine* which hare been Inrent' 
«il ftir cutting fodder for ttock, none have been more 
highly approved, after thorough trial, than Hovet'i, a 
repreaenlatian of which it above given. It haa been 
frequently exhibited at Agricultural abowi, and haa, of 
couree, been brought into competition with other cnt- 
Urt of aJmoet every kind; yet it hai not failed to re- 
ceive (he higheM priiM on all occaaloni. Among the 
Boeietiea whoie bigheal premium* (or cull ing-mach inn 
have been awarded to Mr. Hovet, may be named the 
New-York State Agricultural Society, the Manachn- 
■etti Mechanic'! Aasocialion, Maaacbuaetlt Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, braide* •eveni county agricul- 
tnral aucietiea in Manachuaetla anil other italei. For 
partieulara in regard to thli machine, fee advertiiement 
in thia number. 

The advantafei of cutting fodder forilock are loobvi- 
oua, and Kem now to be ao generally admitted, thatlillle 
need be taid on tbil point. In (he Bnl place, by cut- 
ting, there ii little or no waale of food. Secondly, (he 
food ii pmenled to the atomach In a condition the moat 
proper for the digeKive organ*. Thirdly, an animal 
conaama lea* time in fllllug Its stomach with cut than 
with uncut food. Thia Is a very Important consldera- 
liiM for laboring aninala, which require all (he rest and 
■laep they can ei^y, during the time they are not a( 



Why ia'it that aueh a vast amount ofmoney It annually 
paid by thia to foreign countries for thii article, when 
fre have a toll and climate so admirably adapted for Its 
production! There ii no goo>1 reaaon why we ihould 
Import madder, any more (han (hat we should import 
Wheat, pork, or cheese. It la one of (he moa( sure and 
profitable cropt to which (he American farmer can turn 
hit attention. It ii not subject to be destroyed by (roat, 
drouth, inecla. or brm ttock. The demand for it Ii 
Inereaalng' in the aame ratio with our manutactnrea. 

Jamea Smtoa, of Wiufield, Herkimer coanly, baa culti- 
taUd Rwddu lot 16 yaan> Hs ha« uadd«f of IhrM 



year*' growth, planlad at the rate of 1,900 hills I* 
the acre, that will yield, if dug the present fril, avar 
3 Iba. (o (he hill ; thia be will not dig till a yeu- bum 
this fall, when it will yield 4 Iba. or over to tbe hiU. 
He hat other madder which ti A yean growth, wfll 
yield 64 cwt. to tbe acre, merchantable mulder. b 
may be well to give notice to (he readen of (be Culti- 
vator, that he will be able (O meet onien for seed tbo 
present fall. It will he sold, boxed, and dalivercd m 
Utica, at 12.00 per bushel. It reqalrea 6 btahala M 
plant an acre. Plant on rich, mellow, dry land. Am 
acre of madder, properly cultivated, and of (oar joan 
growth, at %16 per cwt., — (he price he haa obtaiaed to 
hit— will amount to over tOOO. H. 

[We wiah Ur. Baton would give os a 
describing the proeeM of cullivating, 
madder for market. — En.} 



Ha. Tocni — The writer of this artiele Mppoat* 

lat he can suggest two improvemeDts ob the cobmo* 

dea of budding yoong treei) one In reifard to the Hmt 
of doinK it, and tbe other In regard to the ■oJa of 
doing It. 

At to tbeHaie of budding, we are of opinion that (h« 
bMineaa has been generally deferred too long. IW 
ezperiniiee of the writer proves Ihat Augnat it batter 
than any part of September; and that July ia atill better 
than Aognat. By beginning to bud in July we teeiire 
several advantages; first, we find that the bark wHI 
peel more freely while the tree Ii in its most rapid 
growth; and thii la of importance in the eipertBent. 
Secondly, by beginning early, if ■ bnd bll of tskins, 
there will be ordinary lime to repeat (he experiment 
But if the bod taki, a> we aay, we may gain a eoniida 
rable grautA the preaent year, and thus gain time. 

Aa to the nuHle of budding, it may be each aa gia*> 
rally to have the buda grow tbe preaent year, if at all. 
Let them be inaerled according 1« the usoal mod*, 
taking care when the bad it cut from the limb to ralasi 
the tlivtr, a woody tuhitanee which ii cut off with th« 
bud, aa this will be more likely to preserve the eye na. 
Ii^red. And now comei what we propoee as the im- 
provement, vis: clip olTlhe end of every twig belong- 
ing to tbe limb in which (he bud It intarted; and Ihaa 
check the upward motion of the tap till the bad ad- 
beret or laket. Then, when you atcBrtain that a bad 
hat adhered for growth, cut off the whole limb above 
tbe interled bud at you have been, in the common modei 
directed not to do until the next ipriog; and thia will 
be followed by (he starting and growth of the bod ia a 
very few dayt. 

Thitteoion I commenced budding in the latter pait 
of July; and my aucoeaa haa been very aatiafactocT' 
Those ioaerted In tbe fore part of August, have dote 
well, excepting Uioaa in plum treet, which have beaa 
a general failure. Peachet have socceeded tba betl, 
and pean next. I have several peaehea wbioh hat* 
begnn their growlli, (Sept. 3,} and one bat growa tave- 
ral inches, and I think will grow a foot tbit ftll. AM 
they all appear to receive an Impulse by thii cnttlag oi 
the limb above the inserted bad. I have alto uaa p«r 
which haa begun to iboot forth, and other* are pHuaia- 
ing lo do ic. Ai to peacbea, I have no doubt that, wan 
(he limb above the ieterted bud cut off at tba line of 
intertioo, it would favor tbe adbeaion and growth of 
(he bud, (bough I have waited till that took phMMa 
The latter mode, perbapt, needa an experlmeat. 

Aa to the common mode of inserting tbe bod, and at 
the tame time leaving the whole limb above to dfaw 
the tap. it ii rather a wonder (hat the bad will take U 
all. It lookt more ralloaal (hat cutting It down part- 
ly or wholly, will leave more eap for the bud below, 
and thit will favor its growth. 

I found (he requisite bud to be inserted, as perfeetlj 
formed in July al afterward. R. T. 

Protpttt, (CoiMii Stpt. 3, 18M. 
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THB STATH FAIB AT AUKCJItH. 
VUw i^tht trmporary bvildtng* on tht etnltr oftht Shoa-Gravndt. 



Tlia Fur belli OD tba 16(b anil ITth or tba part month, 
WW regutlsd ti a whola, M abont equal to that of 
laM rear; and the unabated lutereit of Ibe people wa* 
•Tlnaed by tbe mrriatU whicb poured in apon tbs 
grooad* rrom all paiti of Central aod Weitera New- 
York, 

A piece of ground ooniiitiDg- of 12 aerei on Capitol 
Hill, ea«t of the Tillage of Auburn, wu cboten for the 
exhibition, wbieb comnunded ■ Una view of tbe mr- 
muading counlr;, exteDding- fortjr milei weat lo (he 
blue hills of Yateiind Ontario conaliet. The general ar- 
nm^meal iraa Dearly the Boiauthat of laM jrear, and 
tbe exterior aqiect Of the exhibilioniimilar; bntainoil 
etrikiap improvemmt vaa the aiehitsetural appearance 
given lo all tbe buildin)re. Floral Ball wai 150 feet 
long and CO feet vide, with an irregular Grecian out- 
line, the whole front with its Qucadel and portico, 
being denaelT Clothed with evergreen. Tbe light wai 
•ilmitled into the interior through a broad line of open- 
ingi on each aide above, eoflen^ by curtaini of mai- 
lln, extending the entire length. Thii hall. In deiign, 
extent, amngement, and flntih, br exceeded any for- 
mer one. A wide boarded plalform or floor, M feet 
wide extended Ihrangh the middle of the hall, on which 
were placed the terraced ihelvei for the exbibltion of 
the flowen, vegetable*, and fhiits, and leaving a fine 
V broad walk on either ilde. Thii line of thelvei wai 
Intempted at the centre of the building by a auperb 
evergreen gothic temple 22 feet bigb. On a bale of ten 
fact iqaare, which added much to the Impoaing aspect 
of the interior, while the loflened light from above on 
BwMive green oolumni and wrealhea throughout the 
hall, gave the whole a truly magnifleent appearance. 
Thii hall, and It* deeoratione were deelgned by Dr. 
Alexander Thompaon, of Aurora. 

The three other hall*, which were about 100 bet 
long and 30 wide, exhibited to their exterior deiign, a 
pore arohitactnral taete. Two of (hem, one for the 
'■Dll»r." and (he other for the « Fakm tMPLEMiHTa," 
wan in ilmpla nunive Oreolan Myle, and the third, de- 
voted to the exhibition of "Domiitic MANtjfAc- 
TUBKi," wee a beantifol building of tbe pointed Gothic 
form. Theaewere all deeigned by Oeoi^e Caaey of 

Oreat credit it doe the enterprixing cllliena of Au- 
bora and Iti vicinity, tbr the oneparlng libetalitf which 
they evincad In Ihn* preparing for the exhibition. The 
OBtlrlag eSbrta of the ladiee, who exerted themielvei 
penonally with the moH pralwworthy zeal in (h 
preparation*, are aleodeaerringof high commendati 

Cattle. — Tha exhibition of Durham* wu much 
more limited than on former occaelonii, though 
Tery fins animal* were on the groan<l*, from the yard* 
of Mettr*. Sherwood, of Auburn, Vail, of Troy, Allen, 
of BuflUo, Bacon, of Waterloo, Walceman, of Horki- 
mer, Parker, of Ballaton, Button, of Newark, and Well*, 
of Johnitown, Hywt, of Rocheater, and *ome other*. 
But few Herefordj were exhibited j among them were 3 



cow* and ahull calf from Wm. H.Sotham, of Albany, and 

■ very fine bull andcowtromT, B. Byatt, of Rocheater. 

Tba diaplay of Devon* waa excellent. Among the prin* 

^ conirlbulon were B. W. Waihbon, of Oteego Co., 

M. Brown, of Onondaga, and h. F. Allen, of Buffido. 

the collection of B. N. Waahbn, were a ball, tw« 

yoke of very fine aleera, and other aninuda which tha 

owner, with great public apirit had driven nearly one 

hnndred milea to the bar, and which notwithalwding 

■ligue* of the Journey, were mieurpaaeed on the 
ground. A pen of nine Devon ealvea, belonging to tha 
*ame collection, excited very great intereat, and indeed 
there wa* no part of the exhibition which wa* more 
Inlereating and beanliful. The native cattle and croiese 
were, with acarcely one Or two eiceptione, few and 
poor; and nnlem there ii a rsatonahle proepect of an 
improvement, we think the *ngge*tion of Che chairman 
of the committee (br thair examination well worthy of 

tion, — that the amonnt of premium* on them h* 
reduced, al tome of the*e premium* are actually higher 
than the whole *a,lne of the animal itaelf. Tbeae ra- 

:■ are of conrae not intended to apply to the eoperb 
diaplay nf working oxen, conaiatlng of 16 yoke from 
Jm. B. Wadaworth, 10 yoke from J. M. Bherwood, and 
11 yoke from aeveral rnterpriilng brmen of the town 
of Bennett. The*e attracted a great deal of attention 
from the congregated thounmd* on the ground, and aa k 
whole were doubllea* uiperior (o thoee of any previoua 
fair. But few bt cattle were eihiblled; among them 
were two fine yoke from W. A. & J. Boiea, of Homer, 
anil two yoke from A. Pine, of Pillitown, and *ome 
cowB from J. B. Wadiworth. 

Bosses. — Thit part of the exhibition would com< 
pare very favorably with former yean. There were a 
large number of BlatliODS, and with very feweiceptiona, 
they were decidedly line, lOme of them Iruly excellent. 
The OiSbnl Morgan Horse, 20 yean old, poieeaaing 
all the vigor and action of yonth, from F. A. Wier, ol 
Walpoie, N. H., BodhlBcoU, 6 yeaiaoUi, from C. Siodget, 
Chelsea, Vt., excited miiversal admiration- A five year 
old itallion from C. Caspar, MarceltuB, Onondaga Co., wa« 
perhaps unexcelled for his beauly of outline, and ap- 
proached a* near the beau ideal Of a handsome animal 
a* anything we have seen. Several Bne young horse* 
of the Alfred stock, owned by Ur. Fordon, of Geneva, 
were much admired. Some of the matched borsee 
were excellent. Mr. Fordon had also on the ground 
for exhibition, "Alfred," which look the flrat premiuB 
at the Stale Fair ai Rochester, and the mare and colt 
lo which wa* awarded tbe llrat premium at Utics. 
But in BO fine and numerou* a eollectian. It ia im- 
possible to point out witbin our brief limits, all 
thai are worthy of attention, and for further partien- 
lara, see the premium liata. We ought here to no- 
tice the excellent recomTDendalion* of A. Fergnicaii 
chairman of the committee, on the great importance of . 
the establishment of veterinary achoola, that aeientilla 
and concentrated knowledge may be brought to bear on 
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the management and diseaaes of these invaluable ani- 
mals. 

Sheep. — Many fine specimens of Spanish Merino 
were exhibited. Several of these were from Vermont, 
from A. L. Bingham, and Rockwell and Sanford, of 
Addison Co., and from K. V. R. Horton, Hab- 
barton. From Connecticut were those of J. N. Blakes* 
lee, and others. Among those from our own state, 
we noticed fine Merino sheep from James Randall, 
of Onondaga Co., and A. G. Percy, of Wayne Co.y 
as worthy of commendation, and as also possessing the 
quality of not being overcharged with gum, which bad* 
iy disfigured some otherwise excellent animals. Mr. 
Howard, of Owasco, Cayuga Co., exhibited fine speci- 
mens of what were called Paular Merinos. Good 
South Downs were shown by Z. B. Wakeman, of Her- 
kimer, and J. M. Sherwood, of Cayuga Co. The num- 
ber of long-wool sheep were few. Some, not sheared 
the present > ear, have wool 14 inches long. 

The exhibition of Swine was rather meagre, nor did 
we notice any eminently worlhy of attention, though 
a few fine animals were on the ground. 

Implements. — Although the variety was hardly as 
great as on some former occasions, there were a num- 
ber new and valuable, and the display was exceedingly 
interesting. The importance of this part of the exhi- 
bition, was shown by the hundreds of farmers who were 
eonstantly examining them, and thus at one view ob- 
taining information of their construction and use, many 
of them, where admissible, being kept in constant ope- 
ration. 

Among those which we noticed, were the reaping 
machiues of Hussey and McCormick, both of which ex- 
cited great interest; Fitzgerald's portable burr-stone 
mill and horse-power, in operation on the ground, two 
horses grinding from three to four bushels per hour; 
several straw-cutters, among which were Webb's of 
Cayuga Co., Sanford-s, from H. A. Chase, Rochester, 
anJ a large one for hand or horse power, recently con- 
structed by George Catchpole, of Geneva, N. Y» A 
considerable number of horse-powers and of cultiva- 
tors were also upon the gi-ound. A newly invented 
sowing machine, by Jones & Smith, Fairfield, Ct., was 
shown, remarkable for its simplicity of construction, 
and for the efTcctual scattering of the seed, which was 
done by a rapidly revolving cylinder covered with pro- 
jecting pegs, under the distributing box. A threshing 
machine and separator, of coarse wire seives; a clover 
mill, by Sharpe & Barrick, of Seneca Co.; a corn- 
planter, which furrows out, drops, covers, and rolls, at 
one operation, drawn by two horses, invented by John 
Long, of Livingston County; a sowing machine by P. 
Seymour, of E. Bloomfield, N. T., for sowing broad- 
cast, plaster, grass-seed, or grain, of any kind; a ma- 
chine driven by horse-power, for cleaning buckwheat 
from grit, dried blossoms, and other impurities, and 
Hall's stump-machine, figured and described in a for- 
mer volume of the Cultivator, — were all upon the 
ground. Among the horse-rakes, were L. M. Whit- 
man's, Pike, Allegany Co., made with wire spring- 
teeth, revolving at the command of the rider, who 
holds a cord for the purpose; and one of simpler con- 
struction, also with spring teeth, from T. 6. Yeomans, 
of Walworth, Wayne Co., possessing some decided ad- 
vantages over former rakes. A flax-puIllng machine, 
from H. Hill, Peruville, N. T., excited much attention; 
flax is caught between a large rope with a rough sur- 
fice, and a large horizon d revolving cylinder, on 
which the rope passes; the cylinder being slightly in- 
clined, the rope rises as it passes round, and thus draws 
the flax from the ground, dropping it as it again leaves 
the cylinder, in a box on the opposite side. 

The plows were excellent, but there were none new 
in construction and principle, and consequently an ex- 
tended notice is not needed. Delano's Diamond Plow 
was generally regarded as fully equal, if not superior, 
though excellent ones were exhibited by J. B. Gay- 
lord, D. Anthony, and others. 

There was a fine collection of carriages and buggies, 
from several contributors. 




The Contents of the four Halls, 
highest degree interesting. The great rush 
Floral Hall, and its congregated coUection of 
fruits, and vegetables, arranged in most brilliant 
play. The flowess were fine for the seaaon. 
the contributors were James Wilson, of Albsuiy, "who 
presented a fine collection of Dahlias, Yei\>eBa»9 mmd 
other plants; a fine collection from Prof. Jackson, of 
Schenectady; fine Dahlias, from Edward Tbomafl^ of 
Geneva; very neat and tasteful bouquets from La. !«- Me- 
nand, of Albany; and many fine flowers in 
bouquets and masses, from various sources, taaong irl 
we particularly noticed those from E. T. Throop 
tin, of Willow Brook, Owasco Lake, mivrmn^er it 
Barry, of Rochester, exhibited a very select eolleetioa 
of Dahlias, consisting of 25 varieties, and 
masses of intermixed Verbenas, of 12 different 
and varieties. A splendid floral ornament terminated 
one end of the hall, designed by .^— — — of Bof- 






falo, composed of lettering of flowers on a dark 
moss ground. H. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., 
Elihu Tyler, of Bu&lo, also presented fine flowen. 

Of Fruits, the number of varieties was large, tboiiKk 
in quantity they were less than on former oceaslon% 
which led to the erroneous impressions that the exiii« 
bition was deficient. Some of the best collectioae m 
the state were, however, not represented. The in- 
creased number ot contributors of extensive colleetioBit 
proved conclusively the advancement in the introdnctaon 
of fine kinds. Among the principal contributony wera 
E. C. Frost, of Chemung County, who furnished 30 va- 
rieties of apples; J. F. Osbom, of Port Byron, a Jacg« 
collection of apples; Elwanger and Barry, of Roehester, 
about 10 sorts of peaches, 40 of apples, and 60 of peai% 
with some fine exotic grapes; Charles Po wis, of OreeeOy 
Monroe Co., a large collection of apples; H. 'Wendell, 
of Albany, fine peaches and pears; a large eolleetioa 
from Bissel k Hooker of Rochester; exteaaiTe mieeel- 
laneous collections from A. Bryant and B. Hodge, of 
Buffalo ; also miscellaneous collections from Wm« Webb, 

of . and from Allen, of Oswego. H. H. 

Coit, of Northern Ohio, presented a very fine and select 
collection of fruit, containing several specimens of un- 
common beauty and size. Excellent specimens of Isa- 
bella grapes were exhibited by A. V. Pulsifier, oi 
Auburn, some of the bunches being eight inehes long, 
and a single vine, twenty-one feet long, had growiag 
upon it eighty-one pounds of grapes, his suceess being 
mainly dependant on his excellent and thorough pnm- 
ing. 

We ought here to notice a striking iseonsiatency, 
which has hitherto existed at our annual exhibitions, 
which only needs to be seen to be rectified. Much com- 
plaint has been made of the meagemess of oar horti- 
cultural exhibitions, and of the comparative fewness of 
the articles. This we believe will continue to be the 
case so long as the premiums on this department are so 
few and small. The present year, over six hmdrtd 
dollar t cash were offered in premiums on cattle aJooe. 
At the same time, while the fruit trade it rapidly 
rising in importance, and while many farmers weconld 
name derive more profits from their orchards, tinn 
from all other farm crops put together* — the whole 
amount of all the premiums in cash the present year on 
fruit, was only seventeen dollars^ This glaring dispro- 
portion becomes still more striking when we observe 
the great expense which is every year bestowed in pre- 
paring a place for the reception of these articles. One 
thousand dollars, more or less, is expended in the erse- 
tion and adornment of Floral Hall — and seventeen dol- 
lars in premiums on the articles to fill its principal de- 
partment. 

The exhibition of vegetaUes was not extenetve, but 
contained many fine articles. There wera among otben^ 
a miscellaneous collection from C. F. Grossman, of Bo- 
Chester; sweet potatoes from H. G. Diekenon, Ljobm, 
a peck from two hills, though but partly grown; enor- 
mous winter squashes twenty inehes in diameter, from 
H. G. Dickinson; and six enormous squadhes grova 
from one leedj all shown attached to the vine^ the Itr- 
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g-est about two feet long, and the u^greguiB wei^^ht 
573 lbs., from H. Hubbard, Canandaigua. 

There was a fine display of many varieties of seed 
com ; and three specimens of wheat, the Soule's, Har- 
mon's White Flint, and Kentucky White, were exhibi- 
ted by Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, and a very superior 
sample of White Flint from Martin Smith, Wheatland. 
The Manufacturer's Hall presented a very bril- 
liaoit attraction by its numerous and splendid contents. 
Among these was a splendid display of carpets, of vari- 
ous degrees of excellence and finish; broadcloths of 
superb quality, ami various other woolen articles; a 
very rich display of hearth mgt; bed quilts, a numerous 
collection, some of them truly splendid; specimens of 
Qae cabinst ware from various sources; numerous speci- 
mens of ornamental needle work, skilfully wrought; 
rich specimens of raised worsted work, seat covers, and 
&IIC7 chair work; stuffed quilts and worked quilts; 
bonnets and embroidered work. A large collection of 
domestic and household articles, made of silk, worsted, 
and other materials, was rendered very interesting by 
the fiact that they were produced from the farm of Dr. 
8. Yorhees, of Amsterdam, and manufiustured by his wife, 
the thread, floss^ worsted, silk, &c., being all Bpan> 
wove, dyed, and manufactured by herself. There were 
also ihell work of uncommoB neatness, by L. C. Mor- 
ris; very fine specimens of whips, by W. R. Strong, 
Rochester; a large collection of locks, from Price & 
Dana, Utica; cutlery from Ibbotson & Brother, and also 
by Holley & Merwia, of Salisbury, Conn., the latter of 
as fine a finish as the best imported articles; machine 
cards, manofactured by Hopkins, Sargent & Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y.; stone. ware, from N. Clark, Lyons, N. Y.; 
calculating machines, by A. Palmer, ; and portable 

shower baths, from Bates, of Rochester. A very 

simple and Ingenious contrivance was Giffbrd's patent 
-weather-strip, (or completely excluding rain and snow 
from entering houses under weather doors, and which, 
prqjecting none, is scarcely visible when the door is 
open. 

The ball appropriated to the productions of the Dai- 
BT, contained but a small collection, and not at all com- 
paring with the magnificent display at Utica, which is 
in the midst of a great dairy region. There were, how- 
ever, some of excellent quality. That from E. R. 
Bvans, of Oneida county, and from O. C. Crocker, of 
Broome, were in the opinion of the judges, fully equal 
to any made in the most famous butter districts in the 
country. Some excellent cheese was also presented 
for exhibition, by Robert Ells, of Westmoreland, Wm. 
Otley, of Phelps, and H. N. Washburn, of BuCternutts, 
and others. 

The hall for Farm Implements was variously occu- 
pied with stoves, fanning mills, straw-cutters, forks, 
hoes, grain cradles, bee*hives, &c. The stoves were 
of great numbers and variety, extending in two close 
rows nearly the whole length of the hall, and among 
them were cooking stoves for taverns and for formers; 
air-tight-cooking; for the use of coal; elevated-oven 
stoves; double-oven stoves; parlor air-tight stoves, a 
large number of rich patterns; besides stove hollow- 
ware, steam boilers for washing, &c. There were also 
a planing machine, a boot crimping uaehise^ a rock- 
drilling machine, a card printing press, &c., and a col- 
lection of highly finished steel fiirming tools, of various 
kinds, manufactured by F. Waters & Cok, Westfield» 
Cliatauqne Co« 

The plowing match took place on the morning of 
the 17th, ten competitors entering, and was said to be 
mostly well done. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the Fair, many 
thMsands assembled under the great tent prepared for 
the oocssion, to hear the reports of the committees and 
the Annual Address from Samuel Stevens^ Esq., of Al- 
bany. This address was extemporaneous, and was not 
intended by the speaker as a disquisitiott on the practi- 
cal part of agrieolturs, bat on its importancey and the 
means of adding to its dignity and pre-eminence. He 
stated that his pursuit in life, although not that of the 
farmer, had led him to reflect much on the salutary in- 
finenee of agricnltiirs on the wel&rt of the state and 



community— he urge<l the importance of more atten- 
tion to the thorough education of our young men as far- 
mers — the great truth that <' knowledge is power," be- 
ing pre-eminently applicable to this pursuit, and the 
consequent importance of directing its labors by mind 
^-and maintained that the common impression that it 
does not lead to wealth and power, is in consequence of 
less mind being brought to bear upon it than on the 
learned professions. He showed that agriculture holds 
essentially the highest rank in all the professions, being 
that which interests and confers happiness on the great- 
est number, and is hence at the foundation of the wealth 
of all nations, and their substantial prosperity, and 
contributing to the health and virtuous sentiments of 
the people more than any other pursuit; — that it fur- 
nishes the materials on which all the other arts depend 
— forms the distinction between savage and civil izeil 
life — that society began with agriculture, and civiliza- 
tion has kept pace with its advancement. He proced- 
ded to show that as agriculture is the most ancient and 
onirersal pursuit, so it requires for its successful prose« 
eution the application of more mind, more knowledge, 
more intellect than any other — Whence the importance 
of the knowledge of chemistry, mineralogy, vegetable 
physiology, and of light, heat, and electricity, in umler- 
standing the influences on the growth of plants, and of 
animal physiology and entomology, for the manage- 
ment of stock, and thwarting destructive insects. He 
did not say that this knowledge was absolutely essen* 
tial, but more necessary than for any other pursuit. He 
urged the importance of more general and thorough 
knowledge, to fit fkrmers to form a useful constitu- 
ent part of the community — that seventy in every 
100 in this country were engaged in agriculture, and 
hence the paramount interest of the farmers in govern- 
ment — the importance of a knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, as they may by their superior numbers entirely 
control the government, and its measures — the markets, 
— foreign,— domestic, — are variously influenced, and 
should all be understood, as the surplus products, on 
which alone the farmer depends for his wealth, would 
be of no value without market. The address concluded 
with an appeal for the dignity of agricultural labor, and 
also for the more thorough diffusion of knowledge 
among ftrmers, to flt them in common with all other 
citizens, for the important, noble, and exalted duties 
required as members of the social circle, as well as for 
holding the powers of government for the wel&re of 
the millions under its influence. 

After the conclusion of the address, the premiums 
awarded on the various articles exhibited, were de- 
clared from the stand, and this great exhibition closed. 

As an after-pieci to the exhibition, there was a ball 
on Thursday evening, at Floral Hall, which is said to 
have been a brilliant afivir. A cotemporary says—" U 
tocts all that could have been totsM." 

The thanks of the many thousands who shared the 
private hospitalities of the citizens of Auburn, are 
eminently due for the kindness, liberality, and alacrity, 
which they evinced in so distinguished a manner on the 
occasion. 



LIST OF PREBnVafS, 

Awarded at the N. F. State Fair, Auburn ^ Sept., 1846. 

DURHAM CATTLE. 

Bulls. — 1st. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, for Symme- 
try, $15; 2d. Wm. E. Grinnell, Ledyaitl, for Albion, 
$10; 3d. C. S. Button, Newark, for Osceola, Diploma. 

Two'year-old built, — 1st. H. If. Cary, Marcy, for 
Oregon, $10; 2d. J. B. Packerj Saratoga, for Tecum- 
seh, Col. Tour. 

Yearling buUs^ — 1st. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, for 
Young Meteor, $10; 2d, A. O. Percy, Lyons, for May- 
flower, Col. Tour; 3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, for 
Waterloo, Dip. 

Bull Calvee,—'Ut. Geo. Vail, Troy, for Oscar, CoL 
Tour; 2d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Diploma. 

Cows.— 1st. Geo. Vail, Troy, for Lady Barrington, 
$15; 2d. Edward Welli^ Johnstown, tor Venus, $10; 
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3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, for Red Lilly, Diploma. 

Twthyedt'Old Heifer: — Ut. H. N. Cary, Marcy, for 
Rose, $10; 2d. J. M. Sherwood, for Lalla Rookh, Col. 
Toar» 

Yearling Heiftre^^Ui. Z* B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 
for SyWia, $10; 2d. Edward Wellt, Johnstown, for 
Cleopatra, Col. Toar. 

Hdfet Calt€t»-'Ui. Geo. Vail, Troy, for Willie Mh, 
Ool. Tonr; 2d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, fdr Lady Jane, 
Diploma^ 

RERfiFORDS. 

BvLU.-^lst. T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, $15. 

Young ^W/ff,— Ist. and 2d. Coming tnd Sotham, AI* 
bany, $10 and Diploma. 

Cows. 1st and 2d. Coming & Sotbatt, Albany, $15, 
And $10. 

jHiei/efff.— T. H. Hyatt> Rochetter, $10; 2d. Edward 
Wellsi Johnstown, Diploma. 

DEVOITS 

Bulls — 1st. L. F. Allen, Buffido, $15; 2d. R. M. 
Remington) $10» 

Young £i«//<.>*-Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, $10; 2d. 8. 
M» Brown, Elbridge, Diploma. 

Cows.--]st and 2d. H. N. Washbon, Batterautts, 
$15 and $10. 

He\fers.--l%U H. N. Washbon, Buttemtttts,$10; 2d. 
L. F. Alien, Bufialo, Diploma. 

AtRSHlRES.— (None offered.) 
CROSS BREEDS. 

CoWi.— Ist (toot awarded.) 2d. H. N. Washbon, 
Bntterautts, $10; 3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Vol. 
Tnuis* 

Two'year^otd ^et/eff.— 1st. (not awarded;) 2d. Enos 
T. Throop, Owaseo, $10. 

YearHng He^eft.— 1st. C. T. Baldwin, Owaseo, $5; 
2d. Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, Col. Tour; 3d. 8. M. 
Brown, Elbridge, Vol. Trans. 

He&er Cai«e«.-^lst. H. N. Washbon, Bnttemats, 
Col. Tour. 

Discretionary premium, John G. Wheeler, 8ennett> 
Vol. Trans. 

NATIVES. 
Cows.-^lst. Ira Hopkins, Auburn, $15; 2<l. Chas. 
W. Brown. Sennett, $10. 

YearHng Heifen, — 1st. Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, 
$5. 2d. Wm. J. Phelps, Owaseo, Col. Tour. 

Heifer Calvee. — Nath. Lynch, Sennett, Col. Tour. 
WORKING OXEN. 

Best Teh Yoxe.^lst. J. S. Wadsworth, Ckneseo, 
$20; 2d. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, $10: 3d. Sheldon^ 
Fellows, and others, Sennett, Vol. Trans. 

Best Single Fblcc.— 1st. E. Sheldon, Sennett, $15; 
8d. J. S. Wailsworth, Geneseo, $10; 3d. J. M. Sher- 
wood, Auburn, Vol. Trans. 

Three-year-old Steert.*^(Beit yoke.) Ist. J. Boies, 
Homer, $10; 2d. J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo> $5; 3d. 
Wm. Hayden, Mentz, Diploma. 

Tioo»year*old Steers. -^Ui, E. Sheldon, Sennett, $10; 
Sdk J. Boies, Homer, Col. Tour; 8d. Amos Barnes, 
Bennett, Vol. Trans. 

Yearling £Veer».>— 1st. Herod Otis, $8; ftd. J. Boies, 
Homer, Coi« Tour. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Best Paie OxEN.^^Ist and 2d. J. Boies, Homer, 
$16 and $10; 3d. A. Pine, Pittttown> Col. Tour. 

Oxen or 5/eert.— Ist. G. T. Oliphant, Mt. Morris, 
$10; 2d. Henry Willanl, Cayuga, $5. 

Cowe or Heifert.^Ut, 2d, and 3d. J. 8. Wadsworth^ 
Oeneseo, $10, $5, and Vol. Trans. 

HORSES— (Foft ALL WORK.) 

Stallions. — 1st. £. Fuller, Canandaigua, $10; 2d. 
Caleb Gasper, Mai'Celltts, $5; 3d. Isaac Fairchild, Cort- 
land, Diploma; 4th. Joseph Morrison, Ledyard> Vol. 
Trans. 

BftooD Makes.—- 1st. David A. Monroe, CamiUus, $10; 
2d. £. A. Howland, Venice, $5; 3d* Jos. H. Stanley, 
Gazenovia, Diploma; 4th. J. Boies, Homer, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Prmtuiiu.— Reuben Tift, Veteran, for 
Black Prince, vol. Trans.; Cyras Breed, Oswego, for 
Golden Farmer, Vol. Tnuis.| G«o* FotdoOf Qebeva* 
for Perfection, Vol. Trans. 



FOR DRAUGHT. 

8f ALUOKB.—- lst*--Betd. Pettit, Bridgwater, $10; 2d. 
S. F. Sellen, Lansing, $5; 3d. W. ColQuhoun, Comeilp 
Canada, Diploma. 

Mares. — 1st. Jos. Mabbet, Skaaeateles, $10; 2iL 
for a grey mare, owner unknown to the comjuittee, 95| 
3d. B. F. Bonuey, Hamilton, Diploma* 

BLOOD HORSES. 

StALUoKs.<^lst. Edward Long, Cambridge, for Sir 
Henry, $10; 2d. 8. W. Holmes, Chatauque Co., $5; 3d. 
Nelson Little, Lodi, for Culpepper, Diploma; 4tb. Mr. 
Ferguson, Oswego, for Kentucky Hunter, Vol. Traaft. 

Diteretionary Premttunt.—- John H. Gardner, far 
Young Emperor, two yrs. old, $10; Ira HeOoncfaV 
for Virginia, Diploma. 

MaEeS. 1st. Joel B. Nott, Albany, $10; 2d. Imac 
Fairchild, Cortland, $5; 3d. G. Howland, Diploois; 
4th. J. W. Coatman, Aurelius, Vol. Trans. 

Tbaee-Teae-Old STALLtoNS. — Ist. Wm. R. Oflia« 
nell, for Champion, $10; 2d. Hennr TuUy, Tyre, $5; 
3d. Isaac Fairchild, Cortland Co., Diploma; 4tb. J. C. 
Burdiet, Traxton, vol. Trans. 

Diserttionarv Premittias.— Ju. Rlick, Bath, §pf 
Matched Colts, Vol. Trans. 

Ge/(fing<.-^lst. A. Merrill, Rome, $0; 2d» to No. 
518, owner unknown to the committee. Vol. Trana. 

Matched //oftet.*— lit. Amos Lewis, Dryden, $10; 
2d. W. A. Dutcher, Milo, Diploma; 3d« Olney Gould^ 
Gaines, 2 Vols. Trans. 

SHEEP. — ^LoNO WOOLED. 

Bucits.-^lst. Wm. Van Heusen, Champion, $8; 2d. 
W. H. Sotham, Albany, Col. Tour; 3d. L. F. Allen, 
Buffitlo, Diploma. 

EwES.^lst. W. H. Sotham, Albany, $8; 2d. Lewie 
Taylor, Skaneateles, Col. Tour; 3d. Wm. Buell, Ro- 
chester, Diploma. 

£am6<.— L. F. Allen, Bul&lo, $5. 

AIIDDLE WOOLED^(5oiitA JDoums.) 

BvcKS.— 1st. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $8; 2d 
and 3d, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Col. TOor and IX. 
ploma. 

Ewes. — Ist. J. M. Sherwood, Aubam, $8; Sd. Z. 
B. Wakeman, Herkimer, Col. Tour. 
" Lambe.'^Z^ B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $5. 

MERINOS AND THEIR GRADES. 

Bucxs.-^lst. Joseph Blakeslee, North Salem, $8; 
2d. J. L. Randall, Col. Tour; 3d. Wm. Howard, Di 
ploma. 

Ewes. — 1st. J. M.Sherwood, Auburn, $8; 2d. J. L. 
Randall, Col. Tour; 3d. Wiliiam Howard, Diploma. 

Lambi. — Reed Burritt, Burdett, $5. 

SAXONS AND THEIR GRADES. 

Bucks.— 1st. S. B. Crocker, Vernon, $8; 2d and 3d. 
8. H. Church, Vernon, Col. Tour and Diploma. 

EWE!!. 1st. S. H. Crocker, Vernon, fjSi 2d and 3d. 
8. B. Crocker, Col. Tonr and Diploma. 

FAT SHEEP. 

J. W. Collins, E. Bloomfleld, $10. 

SWINE. 

Boars. 1st. C. R. Nicools, Darien, $10; 2d. O. ▼. 
Saekett, Seneca Falls, Col. Tour; 3d. H. Hnbban^ 
Canandaigua, Diploma; 4th. Geo. Carlisle, Betliaiiy, 
Diploma. 

SoW8.«— 1st. Wm. Howard, Owaseo, $10; £d. A. 
Shaw, Sclpio, Col. Tour; 3d. E. T. Throop, Owaseo, 
Diploma. 

Pios.— 1st. Wm. Howard, Owaseo^ GoL Toar; M. 
Chester Moses, Skaneateles, Diploma; A.Shaw, Beipio^ 
do.; C. N. Mchols, Darien, do. 

POULTRY. 

DoEKiifGS. — L. F. Allen, Buflklo, $3; PoLAirD»* 
Franklin C. Moses, Skaneateles, $3 ; Laeob Fowls-* 
J. F. Osbora, Mentz, $3; Dvcks— J. F. Oabora, $8| 
TtmxEYs-^M. B. Converse, Meiits, $3; Oeeatbst Ya* 
EiSTT FowLS'-^fiam. R. Osbom, Flemtting, $10. 

PLOWS 

1st. Howland Delano, MottTille, Ceitlfleate; 8d. J. 
B. Gaylord. Auburn, Diploma; 3d. David AaEthoay^ 
Springfteld Vol. Trans. 

WAGONS, HARROWS, fce» 

O. Barton, Onondaga, Silver Medal. 
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Be8t Cultivator. — ^D. B. Bogexvi Seneoa Falls, 
Bllver Medal. 

Best JPankino Mill.— let. E. Taylor, Roebeiter, 
Certificate, (Orant't Patent;) 2d. D. Clow, Mentz, Sil- 
▼er Medal; 3d. John Gilbert, Diploma; 4th. Orrin Heff- 
ron. Poplar Ridge, Vol. Trans. 

Bs8t Homb-Powsk. — ^Richard Montgomery, Onon- 
daga, Silver Medal ; 2d. John A. Pitta, Rochester, Diplo- 
ma; 3d. Buell & Nichols, Cazenovia, Vol. Trans. 

Bsst Corw Stalk Cutter. — Ist. J. C. Rich, Mon- 
roe, Silver Medal; 2d. C. Bamett, Lyons, Diploma; 
3d. George Catchpole, Geneva, Vol. Trans. 

Best Threshino-Machiks and Separator. — 
1st. John A. Pitts, Rochester, Silver Medal; 2d. £. 
Hicks, Wyoming, Diploma; dd. Bucll & Nichols, Oaze- 
novia. Vol. Trans. 

Drill Barrow, or Corn-Plaktsr. — ^A. M. Badger, 
Rochester, Diploma. 

Best Straw-Cutter. — Ist. £. Lockwood, Norwalk, 
Conn., Silver Medal; J. C. Rich, Monroe, Diploma; 
3d. J. W. Webb, Ledyard, Vol. Trans. 

Best Corn and Cob Crusher. — John A. Pitts, Ro- 
chester, Certificate. 

Horse Races. — L. M. Whitman, Pike, Diploma. 

Hat and Manure Forks. — ^Barton & Belden, Ro. 
Chester, Diploma. 

Axes. — Barton & Belden, Rochester, Diploma. 

Hobs. — R. M. Hine, Throopsville, Diploma. 

Greatest Collection of Aoricultuual Imvlb- 
MENTS. — F. Waters, Chaatauqae, Silver Medal. 

Corn Sheller. — T. D. Burrall, C^eva, Diploma. 
[RewMtnder of the premiunu given next month.] 

DTQITIBIBS. 

Cheap Stbamino Apparatus. — 8. D. B., (North- 
west, Williams Co., O.) You can make a cheap steam- 
ing apparatus by fitting a box on the top of a common 
kettle or boiler, in snch a manner that all the steam 
generated shall pass mto the box through holes made 
in its bottom. We have seen this made to answer a very 
good purpose — a boiler that would hold two bushels had a 
box placed on it that would hold four bushels; the ket- 
tle and box were both filled with vegetables, and while 
those in the kettle were boiling, those in the box would 
be cooked by the steam. 

Transplanting Everorbens. — J. McM., (South 
Hanover, la.,) We have noticed the best success in 
transplanting snch trees early in spring, while the ground 
Is soft and moist, but have known them do well when 
set in the fidl. We think they should not be pruned 
excepting to take off, carefully, dead limbs. 

<< Horse Nbttle."— E. W. J., (Fort Defiance, N. 
C.) The plant sent under the name of ** horse nettle,'' 
1$ the Phyialis pubeaeenM, of the natural order Solaneth 
— rpotato tribe.) It in not common in this section. It 
Is described as an annual, by Loudon. We are unable 
to say, from want of practical acquaintance with the 
plant, what would be the most ready mode of extirpa- 
ting it; but we should think there would be no dlfflcal- 
ty in keeping it down by constant cutting close to the 
ground, so thai it should not form seed, or by working 
the ground often with the plow, or some tool that 
would destroy it. By either of these modes, it would, 
after a while, be eradicated. 

Blood Spavin.— C. B., (Bedford, Mich.,) In refer- 
ence to blood spavins, Yooait says— << Repeated blisters 
will affi>rd the fiurest prospect of removing the tumor, 
or firing may be tried; but in the mi^rity of cases, the 
disease will bid defiance to all our means, or will re- 
tom and baffle our hopes when we had seemed to have 
been accomplishing our oliject. A horse with a bog 
(Or blood) spavin will do very well for ordinary work. 
He may draw in a cart or trot lairly in a lighter car- 
riage, with litUe detriment to his utility; but he will 
never do for rapid or hard work, and It is in vain to 
attempt to make him." 

Calcareous Earth.— G. M.,(Erie, Pa.) The sam- 
ple of earth forwarded by you Is calcareous tufiiu It 
has been seen by Prof. Emmomb, who thinks that iu 



qualities are so obvious that it is not necessary to make 
an analytical examination. It is believed that it would 
make the best of lime by burning. The eflfeets of the 
tufo, in a fine state, would be similar to those of car- 
bonate, or air-slacked lime. 
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TO OORBBSPOlTDBinB. 

CoMMUHXCATioNS hsve becD received, since oar last, 
fh>m Wayne, R. R. Child, J. W. Strong, Ed. W. Jones, 
Arator, John D. Jones, Wm. R. Prince, Z. Bums, J. 
W. Millan, J. D. Bnrdett, C. Betts, Norfolk County, R. 
T., O. N. S.. B., Richard Owen, D. F. Marshall, E. N. 
Horsford, Agricola, W. R. Prince, Wm. A. Garriques, 
C, A. O. Carl, R. H. Williams, John Harland, J. R. 
Starr, B. P. Bobbins. 

Books, Pamphlets, lie., have been received as fol- 
lows: — 

The Trees of America, Native and Foreign, pictorially 
and botaaically delineated, and seientigely and popu- 
larly described. By D. J. Browne, author of the 
Sylva Americana. From the publishers, Messrs. Har- 
per k Brothers, New- York. A beantiftil large oc- 
tavo volume of 532 pages. [Notice next month.] 

Catalogue of the Ashton Nursery of Thomas Han- 
cock, near Burlington, N. J. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, lie., cultivated and for sale at the 
Nursery of J. J. Thomas, MaceJon, Wayne Co. N, Y. 

Prince's Descriptive Catalogue of Roses cultivated 
and for sale at his Linnean Garden and Nurseries at 
Flushing. 

SiLUMAN's American Journal of Science and Arts, 
for September. 

Box of Pears firom £. L. Holdbn, Shrewsbury, Vt 
[Received Sept. 24— too much decayed to permit un to 
form any opinion respecting them.] 

The Farmer's Book and Family Instructor, compiled 
and published by J. Pritz, Chambersburg, Pa. From 
the pnblishei^— 670 pp. oeUvo. 

Watermelon Seetls, from C. D. Smith, Chicago. 

A number of Prize Lists and newspapers, from va- 
rious individuals. The Western Farmer's and Gar- 
dener's Almanac. Indianapolis, published by Wm. 
Sheets fc Co. 

MONTHLY NOTIDB& 



99* Part yil of CoLMAN's European Aoricultvrb 
reached us too late for a notice in this number. It is 
principally taken up with the subjects of Draining, 
Sub-soil Plowing, Irrigation, Rotation of Crops, and 
Soiling, or House- Feeding. Published by A. D. 
Phelps, Boston. 

Sale of Atrshtrb Stock. — ^The Ayrshire herd of 
Geo. Randall, Esq., New-Bedford, Mass., is offered 
for mle at auction on the 6th of October. The herd 
consists of eight cows, thirteen heifers and heifer 
calves, and two stock bulls. Several of them are from 
the much celebrated Swinley blood. 

Death of Judge Daruno. — We learn by the New- 
Haven Reguter, that the Hon. Notes Daruno died aft 
his residence in that city, on the 17th ult., at the ago 
of 64. Judge D. was a gentleman of thorough educa* 
tion, and has been widely known, particularly as a wri- 
ter on agriculture and horticulture. Our readers will 
recollect his firequentand able contributions to our col- 
umns, and will feel with us sincere regret that they are 
forever ended. In an obituary notice of his death, the 
Register says — << Though for many years prominent in 
public life, the employment which seemed most to In. 
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terest hlni) was the cultivation of the soil, and that too 
hy his own hands,, He was a praetieal fanner, and 
horticaltnrist, laboring diligently not only on his own 
land> but in the field of 8eienee> wherever he eoold 
make it applicable to his favorite pursditi" 

lUNSSELAfik CotTNTV Ad. SoCifiTYi-'The exhibj* 
lion of this society took place at Troy on the 23d and 
34tl) September » Want of room conpeUtts to defer a 
particular notice till next month. 

Drath or Col. MCDoicald*— We learn with much 
regret, that CoU ALKXANDEk McDonald, of :6ofaula» 
Alabama^ died on the 16th of August last. Our readers 
Will recollect his name, as having frequently appeared 
in our columns. He was much devoted to the cause of 
Improvement in agriculture, and by, his zealous efibrts 
conferred very important benefits on the section oi 
country in which he resided. 

AoRfCtTLTuftAL CoLLEoit.-^We See it annoimced 
that James GoWeit, Esq., of Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased the Mount Airy College property, near his resi- 
dence, " with a view to the establishment of an institu'^ 
tion fbr the instruction of youth in theoretical and prac- 
tical agriculture, including horticulture, upon the most 
approved principles of enlightened experience and ra- 
tional science.*' Mr. Gowek has been long known as 
A most devoted fHeod to the agricttUaral interest, and one 
possessed of ample means for carrying out such an un- 
dertaking. We have not yet learned the deUils of the 
plan, but understand that Mr. G. intends to employ the 
ablest teaohersy and will make the oonrse of instruction 
as liberal as that of any of our college. When the 
icheme is more fully developed, we hope to be be able 
to give the particnlars in full. 

Mr. MiTCHBLL'8 RETtTftN»-«By a Ie4t«' from D. O. 
Mitchell, Esq., dated ship Burgundy, off Sandy Hook, 
10th Sept. last, we are much pleased to learn of that 
gentleman's saf^fr arrival, afler an absnee ttom this 
country of about two yetos. Our readers, by whom 
Mr. M.'B interesting letters from fiurope were so well 
received, will be pleased to know that he will furnish 
us with occasional extracts from his unpublished notes. 
New and XJBzrjJt MACHiNB.^Mr. L. G* Hoffman, 
of this city, has invented an egg. hatching machine, 
which appears to possess many advantages over any 
other for that purpose that has been before known, 
particularly on the score of cheapness and simplicity. 
Mr. H. has had his machine for some time in operation, 
and he feels confident that it will bring out 98 ohicks 
to every 100 eggs, provided the elements of life existed 
in the eggs at the commencement of the t)rooess. The 
machine is about two and a half by two flset square, and 
capable of hatching ftnm-fiOO to 600 eggs at a time. It 
Is made of tin, and surrounded by water warmed to a 
suitable degree of temperature, by two heaters, on ei- 
ther side, one heater adapted Ibr charcoal, fbr day use, 
and the other for night, by a solar lamp, burning less 
than a pint of damaged lard. Connected with the oven 
proper, is a brooding chamber, so constructed that the 
same heat which imparts the necessary temperature to 
the oven above is reflected in the chamber below, thrown 
Ing a gentle warmth, on the « mother,*' (a dressed sheep 
■kin with the wool on, fitted to a frame, and capable of 
being raised or depressed to the size of the chicken 
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Which is intended to take the place of the natural parent. 

Mr. H. estimates the cost of a machine, capable of 
balebittg 1000 eggs, between forty and fifty dollars, and 
the expense of producing the 1000 between $1 and $1.50 
for the cost of the heat. We noticed several young 
turkeys and chickens in Mr. H's aviaiy, which appear 
as healthy and active as any of their brethren of the 
barn-yard and flu-m. A patent has been applied fbr. 

JStruman Wheat.— a correspondent in Onondaga 
county, is desirous of obtaininr a few bushels, or a 
smaller qoantity of this kind of wheat. It is said to 
have been introduced into the country by Com. Cras. 
Stswakt, from Italy. The advantages are, that it is 
not liable to be injured by the Hessian fly, is hardy, and 
yields well. It is described as a white winter wheat, 
without beards. Will some one inform us where this 
Wheat can be htnlpure, and at what price? 

Muring Sheep.— E. W. Drurt, Esq., formerly of 



MiddlebwT, Vt., lately passed through this city on hit 
way to Wisconsin, with several Merino sheep, mrlaiA 
had been selected chiefly from the flocks of R. V. B. 
HoltToN, of Httbbardton, and S. W. Jswbtt, of 'Weir* 
bridge, Vt» Both these flocks are well known. Mr. 
DRtTRY handed us a memorandum of the weightu of thm 
fleeces of some of Mr. HofttON's sheep, for the pr«aeal 
season, from which it appears that five bneln, (tbtve 
yearlings and two 2 years old,) gave an average of I f 
lbs. 3 oz. of wool-- the fieeces ranging fkom 8 lbs. 8 oe. 
to 14 lbs. 7 OK. The memorandum also states that tea 
ewes of this flock averaged 7 lbs. 1 oz.-^-ten otben 6 
lbs. 6 OS*, — ten others 5 lbs. 9 ot.,-**and one ewe, ftve 
years old, 11 lbs. 1 oz. A certificate is appended to 
the memorandum, signed by Ira A. Havens, Hkitat 
N. Skeels, Lowell C. Gregory, and EL L. HAmr- 
WELL, stating that they were present while the siieep 
were sheared, that the fleeces were correctly weigiied, 
and that it was well-washed, clean wool, of good 
quality. Mr. HoRTcir's flock is stated to hkve bees 
bred wholly (torn that of Andrew Coce, fbnnerly of 
LoDg«Island. 

Meeting of Wool-Growers .-»We learn ffamt a 
meeting of twenty-two representatives of the wool-grow- 
ing interefit, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, 
was held at Springfield, Mass., August IStb laet, at 
which Alexander Campbell, of Virginia, was ap- 
pointed chairman, and William H. Ladd, cyf Ohio, 
appointed Secretary. The object of the roeeCtng was 
declared to be to devise measures for ascertaining from 
ti nie to time, the value of wool both at home and abroad, 
in order to fttcilitate sales and secure fhir prices. A 
committee, consisting of Samvel Pattbrsok, ofPenn* 
sylvania, Jesse Edoington, of Virginia^ John Brown, 
now of Massachusetts, Wm. H. Ladd, of Ohio, and L. 
A. MORRELL, of New- York, was chosen for the p e i pos c 
of soliciting information upon the general nbieet of 
wool-growing and manufacturing in the tTnitad Slates { 
the said committee to report to a general meeting of 
wool-growers to be held at Steubenville, Ohio, on the 
4th of February next. In the mean time the secretary 
is to see that a suitable address is made to wool, 
growers, setting forth the advantages that will acenxe 
from a combination of effi>rt and action in advancing the 
wool'growing interest. 

Disease among HoRSEs.-^It is stated that more than 
500 horses died on Long Island during the months of 
July and August'— mostly in the latter month— from an 
epidemic, which seems to have been of a malignant 
character. No satisfoctory cause has yet been aneer- 
tained for the disease, nor any successful mode of treat* 
ment discovered, so fkr as we have learned. It is stated 
in some papers that those horses only which have been 
at grass at some time during the season, have been at* 
tacked. 

Improved Shower Bath« — ^Among several improve- 
ments in the construction of shower baths, which bare 
come under our notice, none appear to us to combine 
as many advantages as one invented by H. R. Prouse, 
of Troy, and for sale by J. S. 6ot7LD, of this city. By 
means of a pump, which is very easily worked by the 
hand of the bather, the water is raised from a reservoir 
at the base of the bath, and precipitated in a shower 
over the body. Any quantity of water, finom six quarts 
to six pailsful, may be used, and the bath may be pro- 
longed any length of time, at the win of the opentoiv 
The water may also be thrown with greater or lest 
Ibroe, as is desired. It is readily clecBsec^ the weter 
being drawn ofl'by the- pamp. 

A OooD Cow.— -A correspondent at Lyons, N. T., in* 
forms us that he has a cow from which was made thir- 
teen pounds of butter in one week'^(fh>m 9th to 16th 
June.) Her milk was grass-feed only, and no extra 
pains were taken with tLe milk. He father states that 
on the 20th of June, the millr yielded by this cow 
weighed sixty-one and a half pounds. The cow ran ih 
a red-clover pasture. She was got by a Bnrbam baU, 
and her dam was a mixttire of Holderoess and Tees- 
water.blood.: 

CtTRiNG Pork in Hot WXATRER.-i-Miuiy hare ex« 
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peri«iic«d dignity in earing meat, eip«cial)y pork) in 
hot weather. Mr. Timld, of Charlemoot, Mass.5 in* 
forms us that he has practised the following mode with 
complete success. Pulverize double the quantity of ice 
that is used of salt; mix the salt and ice together in 
salting the meat-— that is^ scatter the salt and ice over 
the meat as the layers are packed. The mixture of 
■alt and ice produces a great degree of cold^ and the 
meat is quickly cured. 

Fbuits.-— Since our last we have received the fol- 
Icwing fruits: From F. Arme9| Conway, Mas0.> speci* 
mena of apples, for a name. The same apple has also 
been received through Mr. MaY£ll, of this city, from 
Saratoga. We are unable to identify it> but it is a very 
good apple for the season, and highly deserving culti- 
vation. Will Mr. Akmes send us a few scions for next 
spring? From J. C. Hastings, Clinton, Oneida Co., 
samples of a seedling pear which originated in his 
neighborhood. We regret that the specimens were 
■o much over-ripe when they reached ua as to ren- 
der it Impossible to Judge of the quality with cer- 
tainty. We are inclined to think it deserving trialt 
From John Losiing, of this city, fine specimens of the 
Bartlett pear, one of which weighed ten oqnces. From 
C. Van Bsntbutsen, specimens of the White MagnuQ) 
Bonum, or Egg plum, one of which measured 6^ inches 
in circumference. From £. Dobb fine specimenpof the 
Rot in PoTATOE8.--*An article on this subject from 
Norfolk county, Mass., will be found in another part of 
this number. Since it was put in type, we have re- 
ceived a note from the writer stating that late exami- 
nations have-on vinced him that the crop in his section 
has suffered from this cause to a much greater extent 
than had been previously supposed. 
Lemon Clingstone peach ; alsoagood seedling free-stone, 
and fine samples of the Isabella and Wellington grapes. 
CoRKECTioN.— Mr. Z. C, RoBBiNa wishes to make 
the followng correction : — ** In reporting Mr. Dubois' 
improvement in carriage brakes in the last number of 
the Cultivator, the won! hounds^ (a well known teehni- 
cal term with wagon and carriage makers,) was printed 
hand$.» 

Long Woot. — Mr. Edwako Hallock, of Milton, 
Ulster county, N* Y., has sent us samples of the fleeces 
of four yearling ewes. The samples are from eight to 
ten inches in length, without stretching, ai^l the fleeces 
from which they were taken, are suted to have weighed, 
respectively, 8, 8], 8}, and 9| pounds. They are so 
perfectly clean, that the samples have not in the lea«t 
■oiled the paper in which they were enclosed, though 
the package has been under a slight pressure for ten or 
twelve days. Mr. Hallock's flock consists of im- 
proved Cotswolds, with crosses of the Leicesters. We 
have seen some capital sheep from this flock at various 
cattle-shows. 

Cotton Ct;LTtTRE.->-6t C, St. Josephs, La., requests 
that some of our ** able Southern correspondents would 
occasionally give a treatise on the most approved mode 
of cultivating cotton — also the best way of preparing it 
for market, the diseases to which the crop is subject,'' 
&c. We shall be glad to hear from any of our southern 
readers on these matters. 

Mvsk-Rats CAiroHT BY A Cat. — ^Mr. Leech, informs 
OS that he has a cat, which, though he will not, (as he 
says,) catch << cockroaches " will catch ''almost every- 
thing else." He 8ay»— " she often goes a hunting round 
a pond, and has brought home thirteen good-iiz^ musk' 
rats this summer.*^ 

^i^»^— ■! ■ ■■■MM— ■ ■ ■■^■—- ■■ ■■ — ^— ^ ■! I ^ ■ I ■ I I— — ^— p^a^^^yfc^hB^—^^^i^^.l^^^^M^M^fcl^— — > 

— I ■ I I I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ ■ I I »mi» ■ I ^m^i^im,^A^mm^m^am^^ 
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Amebican Joubkai. of SciEm:£ and ABT*'^The 
September number of this capital periodical contains 
articles on the Hurricanes of the American Seas; on 
Zoophites; on^the Law of Electro Magnetic Induction; 
Chetaiieal Examination qf Waters^ ObservatioAS on the 
Fosfja Plapta of ilie Coal 'Field of Tuscaloosa, Alabanut; 
Generality of Magnetic and Diamaffuetic Action, &e. 
Under the head of Seientifte Intelligence, we notice 
several in^resting articles, particularly a very able one 



on the Rot in Potatoes, by JoRn P. NoBton. The 
work is edited by the Messrs. Siluman and Dana, aijd 
published at New-Haven on the first day of every second 
month at $5 per year. W. C. Little & Co« are agenta 
for this city» 

REMABKS on the CULttJBE ot THE GBaFE AND THS 
MANUtACTUBE O** WlNE IN THE WeSTFBn STATES { 

by Melzeb Flaoo, M« D., of Cincinnati. This is $ 
valuable pamphlet^ which constitutes the report of a 
committee appointed by the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, for the purpose of collecting statistics in rela« 
tion to the vineyards of Hamilton cotinty, Ohio. The 
section to which this report refers, is the most distin- 
guished for the successful culture of the grape, and es- 
pecially for its manufacture into wine, of any part of 
this cotmtry. From the statistical table appended to the 
report, it appears that there are in Hamilton county 83 
vinewds, containing 2d0 acres— 1 14 acres being in 
bearing condition— ^rom which 23,219 g^lons of wine 
were made last year, notwithstanding matiy of the vine* 
yards there bore for the first time, and that " more than 
half the crop was cut off by frost and rot." The aver- 
age yield per acre, for Ave years in succession, with 
proper care, is estimated at 450 to 500 gallons annnally* 
Analyses of the wines of different varieties are given^ 
which, compared with those of European manufacture, 
show that American wine contains a greater per cent of 
alcohol than the best Rhine wine, and it is stated will 
compare with the best European pure toinc* The report 
also contains much more information of a valuable cha- 
racter, and we shall recur to it again for the purpose ot 
a more extended abstract* 



MA8SA0UU HJiTTft SOCIETf FOB PBOMOTflTa- AOBI- 

OtTLTtTBS. 



AT the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
for promotiilg Agriculture, held June 10th, 1846, 

The Hon* John Welles, the President of the Society, 
communicated his wish not to be re-elected an officer 
of the society : 

Whereupon it was voted^ 

That we receive with great regret the resignation of 
our respected President, who for more than a quarter of a 
century, has with zeal and intelligence labored in the 
promotion of Agriculture, and who in his whole lifCi 
has exhibited to his Allow -citizens a valuable exam* 
pie of activity a^d of unostentatious devotion to the* 
best interests of society. 

[A copy of the record.] Bbn#. 3* QviLH, 

Ree. See^y of Mass. So* for Promoting Jgriculture* 

Jun^ 20tJh 1846. 

[The New England Farmer was the official organ, 
for the publication of the transactions of the Mass. So** 
ciety, but as the discontinuance of that paper, at the 
close of its twenty-fodrth volume, precluded a public no« 
tice in its columns of Mr« Welles' resignation, we with 
pleasure give the above an insertion; and we beg leave« 
at the same time, to respond to the sentiment embraced 
in the resolution of the Society relative to the important 
aid which has for many years been rendered by Mr. W« 
in advancing the agricultural interest ot Massachusetts. 
That state may be said to have taken the lead in the 
establishment of agricultural societies and in giving 
the lirst great impulses to a spirit of rural improvement, 
to the extensive diffiision of which the whole country 
is so largely indebted for the signal prosperity it has 
enjoyed. The Society over which Mr* Weli.es for 
twenty-flve years presided, and of which he has ever 
been one of the most zealous and liberal supporters, 
was orgf^iiznd in 1792^ At an early pe^od we find hiSr 
name enrolled among the members. Of his contempo- 
raries, we recognize the names of Desbt, Qtjinct, 
aod JAQtTES) among the few who yet xemain ; Pickebino, 

LOWELI., the two VaUOHANS, PABSONd, SrLLIVAN, 

and many others, *' rest from their labors*" though all 
will be long and gratefully remembered.] 
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<. SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOR SALE, 

BV T, a. YBOHANS, ni hii nnmn'. Wtlwonh, WAyne Co 
N. v.. cms nuold, ■lid thtinr. bsing tlom about a la le 
inchst hi^hi u #3 per Umuvuid. PAcktm oT 5000 poohid (tt*of 
chu^, Mcenlf per 1000 for lost. Oiden to b* pott-pud, mc- 

oa. I— a. 



FRUIT TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 

AT li* W»lwDrtK Nur*rr[M, Bboul TOOO thnfly Peidt Troei, o 
the choicMi «.riMr» cnltinloil id Wt.Icrn New York, ■ 
•ISpir hnndied, or IS) senu tniiiller qunliliri. Alio, HTiiri 
Itaoiuand Pour. Plum, luiil Cherry iwei. of Kltcl ™ri,iE« «d 
4rMi, pun-iHid. u Wilwcnta, iViynii Co., N. Y 
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T. O. YE0MAW9. 



PREMIUM DAGOERREOryPE PORTRAITB, 

M OAVrrs uflf fenouni Ca/itrict, A'c. Steottd 

Floor Exekangt, Mbany. 

THE lubeeriber w^livd lo Hndounce ibal ■ parfcol Dvfmrrvo 
tfpe can be prucured ai all liian ■( hu roucu, and vouJd re- 






Cautio»-"'ne ondeTsifned woold caution 
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ButiAe principles an 
e biuiiicH fnnJihe 

D. E. GAVIT. 
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DUTCHESS AORICULTDRAL INSTITUTE. 

tiocattd twilvt wUf tatt iff thi vUlagt of Poitghkitp' 

tU, on Ike " IVitkinion Prtmium Farm," in the 

Ktitern tallts of Uaion Volt, DuUkm Co. 

THE winter aaaaion of Ihii inatimtinn trunmtmev* Ihii fir« 
Thunda]' of Dclober ; 

Tho cDune of mdjea in Ihi* innilntion it nch at to rire the 
andcnt eieij lacilily for acQuiting amort thorough koovleilce of 
Se>BU<|fc wid PmoiaiJ Jgricidiiin. wiih Ihe uae of 1 
iBiproVEd iDplenieiiu ; a lelerl Fanner't library, i 
ApiouliDral Periodicala, and ioniDclion in all 

lliere will be regnlar IscOirei, of which lbs nodenti will maki 
abtmeu, lo aerTe both a* Eiaminaiioiii awl u eirrcitei in cuni' 
poejlioQ. delivered on 

TECHNICAL MINERALOGY— ap|4ied lo Roral EoonoBy, 
CoBaiercB, Cbemiairj, Kiniiig, and Anhilecmre— illoMnled by 
Hinerahwical Cabinet, and eunrson* fbt obKrfalioD. 

PRACTICAL BOTANV— applied lo Honicollgra, VelerinarT 
Hadioine, Bnral and Domeatie Economy— illunraled by tinog 
■pecimeni. and omoraiona for obaemlion. 

ZOOLOGY— applied to Rnial EeoDDiny, Commerce, aid Ham- 
bentofr-HlIaatraleil by tiTiogaubjecti, tkaletcaa, Ac. The Zoonic 

NATURAL PHH-OSOPHY AND AGRICULTURAL CHE- 

MIBTHY— illoilraled by efflelenl eiperiinenta. by Prof: 8- E. 
HaaaiL, lau of the Van Rsnaielaer Iiwilnt^ orTroy. 
. — ■__ ._ _.. .L_-. V ■--- raihorou^y laBghl. 
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. embracea a great variety, and it well adan- 
rming. lu locatmn it plauani and healihfbl. 

Fee l^r the year, S9D0, payable temi-ininially in advance — which 
loeladeaTnitiDn. Boan], viihbediand bedding, Toilena FnmiRire. 
Walking, Handing, Foel, and Ughu. 

K^ Funieia. popiU frnn other ichoola, or other eKSnni deai- 
lODiof atlendingeaeh or any eonna of Wtnret, can ohiun ad- 
■liaaion tictect by milyina lo the Principal ; for a imgle ooorac 
ftr tS, or t3 pr conrae where ihey attend two or more— payable 

Thii IntliloilDn It under the panDnsge ofihe Am AE' Aanoeiiti'" 
Tbe Panser'i Clob of Itaa Am. laminiOjjniljhe Dincheai i 



Board of the American Inatitota: 

Board of the American AarieBllnra] AiaociUioil : 

Rev, I. K Vincent, New. York i 

prof, CTrat MiMia, " " 

Zebedee Cook, Eiq., " " 

Doci C.U P. McLelUo,PrindF*lofi 

Charlei Banleu, A. H., Principal Collcgiala School, Poogh- 

William A. Daviet, Eiq., Preatdeni ai tbe Famon' and Haon- 

Hanhew J. Hyen, Em^ Preaidcnl oTltie Mer«hanu*Bankj 
Re*. Abm. Polbemn, Hopewell, Dnlch«« ConnlTI 

" H. O. Lodlow, Poiirtkeep"ie i " " 

" S. Mandevillo. I* OiaMe ; '' " 

John Van Wick, Eiq., New HaBborg. " 



k FINE CO 



NDBSERT OF J. 3. THOMAS, 
Itatedon, Wayru Co^ N. Y. 

lection of fruit Ireei an oOricd for talc at Ibii iht- 
f which have bean propagated from tMriHg ata, 
"U.-1. B<.i,uiuena«areicellrix;e, and lUieiifor the climalf, ban 
been thoroughly proved bytht paraonai cxamioatiou of iba pr^ 
pcieior. It hat been a principal obiect to avoid the coofoaian n- 
tailing from a numeroiu lin of ^ariedefl, and lo jfcaent ariij a 
moderate collectioaofihe very &nen kiul*. To aocoopliah Ibia, 

from teveral hundred Boru in bearuig, none hot the fineat bciuf 

Tbe Ornamental Depanmaot compriaea a very lelef Ilial of hardy 
ihnibi and betbaoeoni perennial plaiin. 
TbenewCalalogaeofthiinnraery will be fbtwai^d gniia^ 



foint, are mnv ooerad u Oh puUie. Thoao who 
will recainiueb iniUnetioiwaa will enable Ibera i< 
Grape with aiilire tueceia (provided dieir locatioti 
north) All comnnnicalioDs, poal-paid. addreiHil 1< 
DERHILL, M. D-. WO Bnalway, New. York, wiU 



of the nOTihem, vtd all tl^ wvati 
The fall ia fnonit lo be ai good a 
Tin>, If not deferred loo Tale in 
New- York, Oct 1, IMS— 21. 



CHERRY STOCKS FOR BALE. 

APE IV thouand fine Charry Sioeki, of mamnl raiiaiiea, ef 
me yeara^ growth and from ona to two feel high, ftw aala oa 
all prepaid oiden, ai 910 per Ihoiuaiid, with no chnnn lor PMk- 

J. J. thoua£ 

■I hia nonary, Haeedon, Wayne Ci.„ .V. Y. 
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UOUNT HOPE BOTANIC NURSERIES, 
Roekutrr, N. T., (Sontk St. Paul-tt., ntarly o; 
tht Ctnuttry.) 

fpHBr»prlBlOTTofthiiedBblithniEnto9er for lala an 
A ally large and &ne collection of Fmii and Ornamental 
Flowering Shmbt. Vinoa, and Uoki, H.rdy Heibaceow 
]>onble liabliat and Bulboiu RouU^ Grape Vjnee, Ratp 
BHawberrieiBnil Gooaeberriei; Aipanuni Roou. Hhobai 
Hedge Planli^ Green Honte Plania. Ac, 
The colleelion of Frnit Treei compriMi the moat popslat 

1 eaaore accuracy. Theptoprielon are practicalaij' 
iincil'men, and wholly devoted to the buineaa^— a! 
J11 operationt are either performed ■ 



lenuelv'ea or under l£e£ 

Experience baa ftUly proved thai the Ueea grown al Ihit poiM, 
in additiim to being free from diteaiea, are better adapied la ^2 
dimalea ihanlhoM of any other portion ofiht United Suite. 

The c<dlection of Apple! inctodeaaereralihoniandaofiheraBna 
new Ameriean Apple, the"Nonhem Spy." 

A large aiaonmentof Peare of the cbnicen kind*, are nrapan. 
led on ipiince Soek) for Dwaift and Pyramidi. and will bear It* 
Imoriecond year aAer planliitg; they are admirably adapted 



a, 



of RoKa embracea the moit popular new varieiiet- A grt 
rlelT ara raopagaled for Slandard or Tree Roaea, 1 to leei 



TbecalalngB* 



Of Doable 
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at the awirtmenl i 
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Ac, ftc, all finely grown. 
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ny part of the oonnlry agreeable lo order. 
Anew edition of our dwripiiTe priced calalofna wiD bi 
Jibed Ibii moDib. andaent gratia lo all |wi-paU applici'' — 



ELLWANOER A BARRT. 
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KENBALLm OYLINDER CHURNS. 

*Hfi following in relation to the above churiu, from • firm iu 
Vermont, who purchaae of us, will show in what estimation 
the cylinder chmiis are held. 

'* We wrote Tou a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest siBe ehnms. Please send ns immediately 
•ix each of three sizes. Choros are getiinr in good demand* Our 
people think there is quite a saving when Uiey can fetch the but- 
ter in two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned chum. The Kendall churn w getting to be all the go.** 

The above chums are always for sale at wholesale or retail. 
at the Alban]^ Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden [Ane, and 
as Dcan-st LUTHER TUCKBR. 

WIRE CLOTH S&IVE AND SCRC£N MANUFAC 

TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
pnces. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 18i*— 10 mos. 191 Water-« , Naw-York. 

P. 8.— All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

FOR 8ALB. 

APBW fine PaQlar Merino sheep for sale, bticks and ewes ; 
say about 50 ewes from four to six yean old, aUd 40 to 60 
buck lambs, that are nice, atid of a large size, and 6 or 8 bucks 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine order. 

JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
Newport, Sept. 1, 1846.— 3t. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co., FLUSHING, NEAR N, Y. 

THE proprietors of this estabtishmeni are constantly increasiitf 
their stock which now covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Oraamental trees, 
Shrubs. Roses, Vinesi &.c Their possession of specimen grounds 
for the testing of every varietY of fruit they cultivate, affords them 
increased facilities for the attemroent of correcuieas. They would 
also call attention to their large assortment of Foreign GrapcSf Komfl 
•evenly varieties of which they are fruiting under glass. 

To venders and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discounts will be made Ciitalogues can be obtained gratis of I^- 
MHW & Lawrence, 10 Pine st; <n A. B. Allen, 1B7 Water St., or of 
the proprietors by maiL 
Sept 1.-^. (11 

A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

TH B subscriber offers for sale the farm on wbieh he now re 
sides, in the village of Auburn, Cayuga county, consisting ot 
tS% acres of good grain aud grazing land, well encioard and wa* 
tered, and upon which are one large, and three moderate sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Carriage Houses, Barns, Sheds, and 
other necessary out-buildings, three Apple Orchards, a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, four durable Springs, 
three wells, two hundred rods of full stone fence, axA an inex- 
baostible QUARRY of a superior qtialityof grey and blue lime 
•tone, suitable for cutting aiid dressing, eliguile and convenient 
for a continued sale of that article, either rough or hewn, accor- 
ding to the demand, and from which most of the alegant stone 
bniiding[s in Auburn were erected. 

This farm extends from North-street to and across State-mreet, 
with a front of eighty-six rods on the former and one hundred and 
aizteen rods on both sides of the latter— upon either of which may 
bo advantageously sold a great number of villaffe lots, at the 
alenailre or the owner. About 99 acres, including the large house, 
bama, sheds, two orchards and mrden, lie between North-street 
and the Auburn and Svracttse Railroad ; OS acres, including the 
■lone quarry and one dwelling house, lie between sajd Railroad 
and Siate-aireet, and the remaining 65 acres, with two dwelling 
Aouses, lie west of State-street-^ which is m a high state of 
cultivation, well fenced, conveniently allotted, and in good order. 
The whole farm, or either of the above parcels, will be soM cheap, 
and if desired, time will be given for the payment of a largo pro- 
portion of the purchase money. 

Inquire of Luther Tucker, of Albany, Hnlbert ft Hall, of An- 
hom, or the subscriber upon the premises. GEO. B. CHASE. 

AQboni, Sept 1, 1840— 4t. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. ORANT ft Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• brated Imnoved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand, JimctJon, 
Rena. Co., N. V. Theee mills have taken the^frst u n mi u m at 
the following places :-^New. York State Fair, at tne Institute, 
New- York, tne State Fair, at Pennsylvania^ and the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Grain CradUs of tho very beet qimlity, 
wliich havo taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair. 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following jdacest-^ 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Water-«t., New-York ; 

D.L.ClawBon*s,101 " <* 

Ijuther Tucker's Ag. Warehouse, Al> any ; 

H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Viall ft Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

All orders thankfVilly received and punemally attended to. All 
foodi delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

f . T. GRANT, ftCo., Jonelioa P. O., Ran* Co., N. Y. 

F«b. l-lf[9] 



FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has had left iu his charge, several buckt 
wliich are a cross between the Saxon and Merino varieties. 
They are two yearn old, of good sine aud furm, and their wool, 
both in <^uantity and (quality, would be found Mtisfactory. Furtli«^ 
iuformauon given on inquiry. SANFORO HOWARD. 

Cultivator Ofiice, Albany, Sept. 1, 1840. 

G 
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UANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakupeare's cargo 
from lehaboe, in tight casks, for sale iu lots to nult purcba* 
aers, by E. K. COLLINS ft Co., 56 Sooth-st. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, bu; that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano 
Sept, I. 1846.— tf 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL advances will be made by the subscriber upon wod 
consigned for sale, or shipment to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
JidTl<-St ____ 53 Souih.«ireeli N«w»York. 

FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscribers would respectfully call the attention of tha 
public to their assortment of FRUIT TREES. They ar« 
enabled this fall to offer a choice collection of many of the most 
esteemed varieties of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, nuniSf 
ftc, ftc, ftc. The assortment of trees having been considerably 
iiicreaiied, persons desirous of obtaining articles in the nursery 
line, will find it worth While to examine the collection previous to 
purchasing eUeWtiere. All of Which will be offered at very rea* 
sonable prices for cash. 

N. B. All articles intended for distant transportation will ba 
carefully packed at the expense of the purchaser, and delivered 
free of cartage lo any part of the city. 

WIl^ON, THORBURN ft TELLER 

Q;;^ Orders sent to Wm. Thorburn, Seedsman and Florist, 499 
Broadvray, Albany, will receive prompt attention. 

Sept.l-*^. _ 

TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

THE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Ya.. 
consisting of about ten tiunuand acrtt, which they wish to sell 
or rent. It has ^n it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A ixiition of tha 
land hai been cleared, and jprodnces the finest grass in the vrorid. 
We would like to dispose ot it, or to enter Into parUiership with any 

SeuUeinou who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
usincss of growing wool. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
scribers, nt Cumberlar.'^ Court House, Va.. or in person to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va., wLo will show the land. 

vn LLI AM W. WILSON 
Sept. l-6t. WILLIS WILSON. 

VALUABLE FARM ON STATEN ISLAND FOR 

SALE. 

THE well known farm of the late Samuel Akerly, M. Dm sitna* 
ted on the South side of Staten Island, in the town of South' 
field, Richmond county, in coiuie<^ttence of the decease of its lata 
owner, is now for sale. It contains 195 acres, 95 of which aro 
woodlandl ; is in a high state of cultivation, and well rnooked with 
a variety of fruit trees. The house has been recently enlaived^it 
ample and commodiotis ; the barns are new, and the tarm ia 
in good fence. It has a wide front to the water nn a bay Which 
abounds with the best kind of salt water finh, also with clams and 
oysters, all easily procured fresh from their native element. The 
experience of a long course of years, for the main part of the dwell* 
ing house has stood for more than a centtlry, has demoustratm] 
tltat the situation isjperfeclly healthful. 

The late owner, Dr. Akerly, died in July last ; he had cultiva- 
ted the farm for a number of years with great assiduity and 
care, keeping a daily and most minme register of the precise 
amotml of labor and cultivation bestowed on each field, and 
noting many important obeervations which would be highly in- 
structive and useful to the future owner. The purchaser may 
be faruiehed with a copy of this diary. 

The site of this farm is extremely beantifol-^lhe approach to it 
from the main road is a private rued of about half a mile in length, 
nmning mostly through a piece of woodland, consisting of yotmg 
timber of vigorous growth. AAer the visitor has travelled on thia 
road about one-thira of a mile, there opens upon him a prospect 
which takes in the low land, comprising the cultivated part of 
the farm— the {Hacid and bright bay which separates Staten 
Island from Monmouth county, N. J.,-*the highlands of Neversink. 
with the two lighthouses erected thereon— the lighthouses on and 
near Sandy Hook, together with the one at Prince's Bay, includinff 
the west end of Long Idand. All the vessels emplo>'ed in tho 
commerce of New-York with foreign countries may be seen 
as they come in and depart, from the dwelling house and several 
other points on the farm. 

The late owner. Dr. Akerly, who was b<M-n and educated in lhi« 
city, af^er extensive examination and inquiry for a farm to which 
he might retire, on account of imoaired health, selected tliis spot, 
to which he removed in the year 1830. Hero he sought health aud 
quiet retirement, and found them, until the day before his decease. 
He became exceedingly attached to the farm as a residence, and 
would have moat reluctantly exchanged it for any other resi- 
dence whatever. Such were its attractions that he never let^ it a 
•ingle dav. in winter or summer, but with regret. 

For further particulars applv to HIRAM KETCHUM, Execuc 
tor, No. 31 Wall at., Of SAMUEL fiOWNEy No. 83 John-autet. 

July 1, 1846.—31. 
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ALBANY AO. WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION —The co-partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween the subscribers, nnder the firm of E. COMSTOCK 
Jt Co., is this day by mutual consent dissolved. The affairs of the 
late firm will be settled, and the busiuess continued by LUTHER 
TUCKER 
Albany/Sept 0, 1844. ELON COMSTOCK. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 
It will be seen by the above notice that the subscriber has be- 
come sole proprietor of the ASbanf Ag. Warehouu. Not wishing 
to devote nis personal attention to the ousiness, he desires to dis- 
pose of the establishment, and will sell the slock on hand on such 
terms as will make it an object for a person disposed to ennge iu 



the business in this city. 



LUTHER TUCKER. 



FARM WANTED. 

AOENTLEMAN is de^irotis of purchasing a farm, capable of 
being occupied strictly as a STOCK FARM, sufficiently 
near some railroad communicating with the Erie Railroad to 
facilitate the transportation of stock to market. It is wished that 
the farm should be situated in a healthful district, with pleasing 
Beenery, and in the immediate vicinity of water, and having a 
house capable of accommodating a gentleman's family. The 
BOil, and all the appunenaiices of the farm, should be such as would 
Tield the owner a rood return for his investment. Applications, 
[paid) may be addressed to Box 9031, Nbw-Yobk Post-Offtcx. 
Oct. 1— .3t. 

IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT -HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINSON oflem the above named bull for sale, and 
any gentleman wishing to improve his breed of stock, will 
find this a most seasonable opportunity of doing so, us Young For- 
ester possesses in an extraordinary degree the nrfendid qualities 
for which the Short Horns are so justly celebrateif. 

He is four years old, his color is a rich roan, his symmetry is 
perfect, his pedigree unrivalled, and he was bred by one of the 
most famous breeders in the north of England. It is' also worthy 
of remark, that at the several shows in the province of Canada at 
which he has been exliibited, be has invariably taken the fint pre- 
mium of his class. 

Letters (pre-paid,) addressed to WM. ATKINSON. Onelph, 
Canada West, will meet with immediate attention. 

Oct. 1— 3t. 

HOVEY'S PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-CUTTER. 

ipHBSE machines arc thought to excel all other* .'or cutting hay, 
^ straw, or corn-stalks. Tne knives being supported by wings 
east on the cylinder, are rendered suflleiently strong to cut the 
largest com-sitalkt with great ease and dispatch, and as the knives 
■re regulated by set-screws, it gives them a great advantage over 
all other cylinder cutters. There are other cylinder cutters the 
knives of which are fastened with rings at the end without wings 
to support them, and on such cutters the knives are wholly un* 
adjQ>table, except with keys or wedges, the use of which is 
thought to be an infringement on the rights of Mr. Hovey. The 
prices of these machines are, for No. l.$10,' No. 9. S13; No. 3, 
•15 ; No. 4, fi20. For sale at the ALBANY AO. WAREHOUSE, 
SB Dean-fi., aiid 10 Maiden Laoe. 



FOR SALE. 

A FEW South Down Rams and Ewes ; also Cofawold Ran 
and Ewes^for sale by the subscriber. 

JNO. McD. McINTYRB. 
Albany, Sept. 92, '46.— 91 



AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 
pONTAlNING pedigrees of Short Horn cattle^ to which !• pn^ 
^ fixed a concise history of English and American Short- iloma, 
complied from the best authorities; by Lewis P. Axxsit. ThiB 
valuable book conuiiis the pedigrees of about six hundred caiu« 
and it should be in the hands ol every breeder of Shon-Homs- ▲ 
few copies for sale at the Officx of the Cvltivatob. 
Oct.l— 3t. ^ 

FARM FOR SALE. 
A GOOD farm of eifl^ty-two acres, situated in the town ofNewr- 
A Haven. (Oswego Co.) twelve miles east of Oswego village. 
Said farm to well adapted to grain and the diflbfent graase . It m 
pteasantly located) well watered, and buildings in good repeur, 
with plenty of excellent fruit. It is within iliree miles %>( the 
village of Mexico, which affords facilities for mairafactariiif, tha 
various mechanic arts, Ac, See- 
For further particulars inquire of the sabseriber, lirmg on urn 

premises, or of Dr. B. E. Bowen, of Mexico. ^ 

*^ ALPHEUS HERBERT. 

New-Haven, Sept. 1, 1846.— It* ___^ 

THE ROCHESTER NURSERY— BY S. MOULSOlf, 

CONTAINS a splcndfa collection of fruit trees, the Nortbeni 
Spy, St. Lawrence Ap|ile, and most of the new varieoM 
worthy of the notice of coonoiseenrs, together with the bkm a^ 
proved kinds of Cherries. Plums, Pears, Ae. Alao Hardy Shmfaa, 
Evergreens. Ac. Orders respectfully solicited. Trees packed 
suitable for long dlsiances when required. Six to twelve momhi 
credit given fbr approved notes on interest. S. MOULSON. 

Rochester, Oct. 1, 1846— It. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
183 Front'St., New-York, 

THE subscriber oflTert far sale an extensive assortment of FianB- 
ing aiul hardening utensils, consisting in part of pkms of 
Freeborn's, Minor's, Horten ft Co.'s, Prouty ft Meaie*, and Rag- 
les, Nourse ft Mason's patterns. The Locked CoiAm, in& 
■^rought Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradlea. Com and Otib 
Mills, Straw Cutters, of Greene's, Hovey'a, Eastman's, and eter 
most approved patterns. 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, fto. Gin gear. Mill, Horse- 
rower, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a genersl 
assortment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Selves, Screens, Riddles, ftc, fte. 

Person.<« ordering articles from the subscriber may depend iqiaa 
having them made of the best materials and in the most woriEnan* 
like manner. 

JOHN MOORB. 
New-York, Oct. I, 184*-lt« 
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PRINCE'S LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES, 
Flfuhingt near NeW'Yark. 
R. PRINCE ft Co. offer for sale their unrivalled coUeetioB 
* of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, ftc. The ea- 
tire Fruit Department is carefully scrutinized fay them personally, 
and ingraHed from the largest collection of bearing specimen trees 
in the Union, and they challenge a comparison in accoracy with 
any establishment in America and Europe. Purchasers are bb- 
ticited to inspect their treesj and witness their superiority in aiae 
and vigor. The pre-eminence claimed can be readily teaied hy 
sending duplicate orders to them and to any other nursery. Tliey 
have 3.000 extra sized pears, on pear and quince, 8 to 19 feet bight 
with heads, very strong, and suimble for immediate bearing, and 
90,000 pears, 5 to 8 feet, and MOO for dwarfs or en qnenooille. 

Also— P\xxmn and Apricots, on plum of the same sizes, and a 
large stockofthe finest Apples, Ceemee, and Peaehea. the latter 
very low, by the hundred or thouaand. 10)000 Quinces, 3 to 6 feel. 
5,000 Lancashire Gooseberries, assorted. Victoria and other cur- 
rants Fastolfl*, Franconia, and other Raspberriefl, at lo^r ratee. 
Of Granos, the assortmmt comprises all the most celebrated and 
careAilly selected foreign varieties fbr the table, and 40,000 TinCB 
of the bett American varieties for vineyards and the table- 

The collection of Roses is the largest in the Union, and compri- 
ses 80.000 plants, of 1,600 varieties, embracing every novelty that 
could be selected from ten of the largest ccrfleetions m Europe, and 
the plants are much larger than aro usually Bold. 10,000 Ma^K^ 
lias, 3 to 10 feet ; 50,000 Evergreen Trees, of evOTT-clase and siae. 
50.000 Hawthorns and Privets, for hedgee, and 70,000 Honey Lo- 
Locusto ; 60,000 Large Dutch Aspangus, and 5,000 Tobolak, Vic- 
toria, and Ijcviathian Rhubarb. 

Of OmamenUl Trees, they have above 900,000, of eveiy aiae 
and class, including 5,000 Paulownia Imperialia, 6 to 15 feet, at ft 
each, anp those of 6 feet at 96 per dozen. 

The purchaseas may save two years by tiie superior mte of their 
trees and shrubbery. 

DT?^ Priced Catafogues of all, Including a new Caialogtie of all 
the Roses, at reduced prices, and B snp^emert eatalone of die 
new varieties oi Fruit and other trees and Rants, and of the extra 
sized Pears, Plume, ftc ., will be sent to every pott-paid appHeaaKi 

WILUAlf iLnW^Eft Co. 

Oct.l,1844-a 
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AMALYBia OF PEAT ASHES. 



oicMNi, xoir vr, leu. 
Ha. TtrCKii— I Mnd ro" b«lDw a peal wta ainlralf, 
which I reoentlT nude ■( the r«q<ntt of Baron VOa 
LlebiK. Thh aiUi !■ aold extwiiiTSir at OpUila, ind 
«^]o7* > hirh rcputattoa M a nudimi 

PcroxfjeoriroD, 1-B4 

Alumina, 0.73 

Lime, 4.68 

Hacneila, 0.S9 

Fotnh, 2.4S 

Chloride of potaadnm, 0.36 

Solphntie acid, 3.S8 

Bolnble lUiea, 21 -34 

- - - •oteoal, 61.15 

101.22 



plain luntilily. Thvalomiu ia doubtleu due lo tbi 
aoil fathered np wilh the turf. The obseaca o( phoi 
phalM miglit have been eipecled ia (he ashes at plant) 
where leedi an invitlble and which form no part of 
the food of aoinali or birdi. The potash and gyptum, 
ulphnrlc acid and lima, are in good proporlion. But 
the lotuble ailic* i( imnenie. 

When it i< remembered that the (talln of gratsei and 
yraln need ailica in order to Ibeir ilrength — in Order lo 
thair itandiaK erect — and how lauoh of grain that woald 
otherwiae be an eieellent crop, li loM becauaa of ''- 
want oTnipport when the head shonld be developing: 
wilt readily be seen how luch an aeh may be Tallied ai 
a manure. 

A friend of mine, ataietant to Prof. Will, bai been 
employed by a ProMien agriauilural loeirly to aoaly: 
iix varletie* ot tail — for each of which he ii to receli 
30 fiorini, or t72, for the whole. The labor wiU o. 
GBpy him amne three or tour monthi, and in the end 
will be acarcely of any value vhatever to tboie who 
employ him. Kot liecause hii work will be indifferent- 
ly performed, — Ibr be ii an excellent chemial, — bnl 
b«eitiM it would benqjniCialhenexlyeu'to baae farm- 



ing labor upon the analyiliof aolli gathered lait ye"- 

Hii method iathe following: He makes « combn^ 

lion in oxide of copper, and another in aoda-lime, to 

delertnine the organic m»tteti and ammonia. Treeing 

the whole with wsler he analyeet the aolnbia pwxlaotB, 

Then with Dllric acid he analyws what ii Krtuble thB»-- 

melling With baryta, be determines *• 

absolule amoonl of poiaah and soda. To ooe f»»"to 

with ihe conditions of the problei^ it will be seen u»« 

lylhlngshonofthoconrwho h>» l?oP«»^^.»^ ■■•"- 

If, would leave questions 

mlalry might hi 






mlalry might have replied. ... j „ 

A nil ii eompoeed, enchielTaly of the dec^^ «- 
raoic Bubitauces, of the rock emit of the earth, mwaw 
less polreriied. This cnMt wa» origHially gtwul* or 
hyperslhene, or baaalt, or trap. Or aome oSier u""™;- 
fted, or mixtures of two or more of these roeke. The 
sedimentary rocks are tiagmeuM of prevlousUr fomMd 
masses of greater or less finenen, and cootaioiig^moe*' 
or less remains of organic forms. A mixtur»-or both 
wilh mouldering anima! and Tegetable maltM m»k»s the 
arable land of our fleldi. The inorganio mataials are 
every day becoming flnar and finer. Cold and hMt, 
moisture and drynew, oai^onaled wXar, anlmaUnd «af*- 
lable lift, and other hutmrnentalitiW are e<mtltiiiiw.4o 
reduce the larger to leaser mastM) of these lh««areBll 
dimensions. Some are lino enoegta to be diaeolTecl— 
others that will reach tfala conditkm in the Ofiwlng: UI, 
other* that will be aoluMe in anotfaar year, otMis in ten 

Of these put* water will disaolve ». 
nates ofsoila end potaMi.aod the salU of ■) 
hOdated water otban— the phiMphatea of the- altadles 
and alkaline earthii murialie acid still more — l^vth*r 
compODDds (rflime or mageesla, thealnmina, tbolran, 
and some of the sillcalei: nitric acid still mon; vH 
melting with baryU will briag all the til ioataa into a 
soluble state. Only those portions soluble in caiiratm- 
ted water are immediately avallabia tor crops. Tboee 
solnble in muriatic aetd and not soluble in oarbonated 
water, may become aTBllable next year; and portitms 
ot tbote now requiring lo be melted wilh befyle in order 
to tbmr soiablUty will nllimalely beoume finer and 
flner, and at last soluble in muriatic acid, bqJ then in 
carbOMtMl watei — thai is lo say, more or lesi^T^or some 
oTlbeaa compounds resist the agencies thit.C^'nafily 
wit upon rock manee. .^ c «,. 

Nov all this laborioni process is gone through wlin 
for earth trom ooe cnbic foot of soil, while every other 
eublo foot in the Beld may diOer fK>m il ; and it reveila 
only the present oo&ditlon, not what it may be a 
short lima hence. The frosts and raioa of the comlDg 
fall and wlnler will apriog apart the larger pebbles, or 
st away Iheir irregular angles, and olher ingredienU 
will be presented, while those now soluble will have 
been taken np by planls or washed away by nihs. 
Again, the most important ingredients are usually in 
Ihe least proportion— the potash or soda— the gypsun(— 
Ihe phosphalei and the soluble ai 1 lea— oonsli lute wuilly 
hut a ftwtion compared with the sand, alumiaa, Ibd 
iron- and the former are frequently preaent inwIBcient 
qnanlily for the full development of vegetables without 
Iheic having been reeogniied. Soils of West India 
cane planlalioaa have been analyzed in OHuit BMttia 
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The gre^t advantages of toiling^ are^ howeveri deemed 
to lie the increase of manore and the keeping of more 
cattle on the same land. 

** The increase of manure from soiling^ b rerj fiur 
beyond what would be supposed by any one not expe- 
rienced. Where proper provision is made fi>r this pur- 
pose all the manure of the animals is saved, instead of 
^ing le.ft and scattered either on the road-side, or in 
^elds, to be dried up by the sun or washed away by the 
lain; and it is at hand to be applied as the farmer shall 
choose. It (pves him an opportunity of converting all 
his long litter and the straw of his &rm into the most 
Taluable of manures, by using it as an absorbent for a 
large amount of the liquid portions of the excrements of 
his cattle. It affords him likewise the power by proper- 
ly constructed gutters and tanks, of saving his liquid 
manure — the best portion, if well managed, and, accor- 
ding to the estimation of many eminent ftrmers, com- 
pared with the solid portions of the mannre, in point of 
▼alue full two to one. 

<< The next great advantage of soiling is the increased 
•tock which may be kept on the same land. From va- 
rious facts which have come under my observation, 
where the soil is carefully and judiciously cultivated, 
an<J duly manured, and a proper rotation observed, I 
believe that on land under artificial or esculent crops, 
three animals may be soiled where one only is now 
grazed. I believe this may be done with equal or su- 
perior advantage to the health and thrift of the animals, 
and that in most cases, the increase of valuable manure 
will much more than pay for any extraordinary trouble 
of attendance. 

<< Another advantage is the saving of interior fences 
upon a farm. Where cattle are kept constantly in 
bams or yards, the necessity of enclosures is of course 
done. away; and separate flt>m the saving of expense in 
the case, the convenience of cultivating in long lines 
and open fields, the saving of land, and the superior 
neatness of the cultivation, are great and obvious ad- 
vantages.'' 

Mr. C. states that It has beep determined by experi- 
ments which have been made in England, that of all 
food, grass fed green will produce the largest secretions 
of milk. <<Iti« found, likewise, by experiment," he 
•ays, *<that in order to the largest secretions of milk, 
the temperature in which the animal Is plaoed must be 
comfortable; she must be free from external annoyaiioes, 
aiid she must be «at ease in her mind.'" 

Mr. Shilling, the manager of the school tura, of 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, practices soiling, and Mr. Col- 
man gives a sketch of his system. The animals are 
kept in houses or stables, which are well ventilated and 
kept perfectly clean. The animals are well curried 
and brushed every day. There is one particular person 
to superintend and pay attention to the feeding, <<and 
one of the most important parts of his duty is, to ascer- 
tain the appetite of every beast. Cows, like other ani- 
mals, will eat less or more, and they ought to be sup- 
plied according as they require it, being kept rather 
with an appetite than otherwise." After the animal 
has finished its meal, all the refuse is immediately taken 
away, and nothing allowed to remain in the manger 
before it. The cattle are fed at exact timee. They 
well know the feeding hour and will be disappointed 
ip4 irett^ if neglected, and neglect is pr^udicial both 
to milking and (attening. They should not be kept 
constantly to the same kind of food. *' No matter how 
vntritious in itself there ought to be a variety; a 
change, if possible, for every feed." He gives six feeds 
a <lay, summer and winter, beginning at six in the morn- 
ing and ending at nine in the (evening, via : at 6, 8, 12, 
3, 6, and 9. They get water in their stalls at ten in the 
Bkoming and five in the afternoon, and are tamed out 
ipr exercise from 10 to II. The kinds of food are 
chieHy the following: In summer, at 6, perennial or 
Italian rye gras^ and clover; at 8, cabbages or leaves; 
at \2f cut liay and straw, (this being givien to prevent 
the purg:ative tendency of the ^recn food;) at 3, vetches; 
C, mangel wurzei leaves, rape, or other refuse from the 
"•• ^nrdoD : at V. "'">••'• '- *■ ■.'•-. 



state fd the bowefp require iL lf$ winter fiiit feed witli 
steamed food at 6; ai8 witl^ tumep^, raw; ftt 12, wiU» 
cut hay and sti^w; at 3, with nifmgel wur^el^ raw; at 
6, with steamed food) at 9, with hay and sitraw* Bic» 
Shilling adds— <^, I have asee^ned that w^en n^y pre- 
sent &rm wap in pasture, it pa^tu|«d eigteen cows im 
summer; but now it feeds ^xtei^ cows and three horaef 
all the year round, and I l|aye aa largjs a portion o^ gratis 
crops on the same land as most other people, besidjse.'' 
Mr. Colaiui cites also the managenient of Mr. 
Blacker, the. manages of Lord Goeford's estates, in tli^ 
county of Armagl|« Ireland> where very great improve- 
ments have been made, apd the condition of the tenantxjr 
much benefitted, within a few yean^ by, the introdnc* 
tion of the system of soiliiig. 

In regard to the practice of soiling In the IJaltMl 
States, Mr. Colmaa thinks k may be done with goo4 
adv^tage in some Instances, especially, in the older 
states^ and that it would enable fanners to ** keep timm 
times the amount of stock they now keep* and to amcb 
mora advantage with regard to produce and profit*'* 
" The grea^ means of improving our iarms," he add% 
''are in the amount of stock which we keep npoo 
them, always premising, however, that the stock to be 
profitably kept, must be well kept; and while every &r- 
former loses who does not keep all the stock his fism 
will carry, he perhaps Ipses still more who keeps more 
stock than he can keep well. But every effort should 
be made by a gopd fiurmer to increase the capacities of 
bis &rm to th^r utmost extent ; and by the number of 
cattle and sheep which he can amply provide for, may 
be determined his means of enriching his fimn aa^ 
enlarging the profits of his husbandly/' 

BBBEDDra OATTia. 



[The following judicious remarks la relatioa to Iha 
breeding and management of cattle, are taken from the 
" American Herd Book," an able woric latoly pebllslMd 
by Lewis F. Allek, Esq., a few copies of whiekave fisr 
sale at our ofice.— Ei>.] 



To such as intend to breed cattle of decided 
lence — and they, we hope, constitato all — ^we reoom. 
mend them to select bulls of only laiNierals sire coufilMl 
with all ihtfinenesM of bone and limb, coasisiept villi 
a proper masculine vigor and energy, eoaplad wilh 
fullness of carcass and ripentss oi poiaia; ao aa to em- 
body great substance wih4n small compass, la aildl- 
tion to this, let him be as deeply bred, that is^ of ae 
pure blood, and of as long ancestiy (aot4lepeadiag alto- 
gether on the herd book for that, as BMny of the rm^ 
best class of animals have coaspaiativiJir siMMEt kad 
book pedigrees) as possible; and above all let hiai ^ 
descended of good milking stock, wheve milhars afe to 
be bred in his progeny. Yoer cows wa will praaoma 
are such as your opportunities have enabled yoo to pie* 
cure, but of approved blood. If the boll selected brsti 
well to your cowsy have no fears of eontlauiag his servi- 
ces to a second, or evea a third geoeratioa of his owe 
get. Such practice will produce uniformity, and nai- 
formlty is one great excellence. No matter ibr the 
color, so that it be within the Sbort-Hora coloif. 
Above all things, avoid coarseness— loosenf iiabbi- 
ness— and a genml tendem^ in the aniqials to xaa 
their valnable poiats into oflU. Such cattle, of 
whatever bread, are great consumers, bad handlaiy, 
light provers, tender of constitution, and nnsatis^ctoqr 
altogether. If yon have an occasional prodo^ioa qi 
this sort, transfer it to the shambles or elsewhan^ wi|h 
all dispatch. On the priaoipJa that « like bcfcta lifc^"* 
which is an oaerring law oC naluie ia the loag nia» 
with tUe praseoce. of such in your herd, yon will ba 
perpetnally aAicted with the productioa of ani»a|i^ 
which by hereditary dcfpant, qrjnips|thy, aad the tl|OB« 
scad accidents springing from association, will be oai- 
ther creditable to your good breeding, nor satiafoctory 
to yourselt 

Feed trell: not lavishly. Your cows should be la 
-■ *•* ' - • " • • -' -. "■' * nnn'!?fion — nothing mora: 
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uiil your buJls io Tair working order. 8ach is the con- 
dition Dioft oonaoaaat to nature, and promotire of the 
highest animal health. The seaie of points laid down 
in our introduction, with the occasional remarks on the 
practice of breeders, as we have passed in our history, 
detail what a good animal should be. These, together 
with a close examination of the general figure of good 
cattle, as illustrated in our plates, will aid the judgment 
of the breeder. With a well-l>alanced Judgment of his 
own, and a sound experience, they will be a safe guide, 
and iie may go on his way rcgoiciug. 

A single woid to sueh, If any there be, into whose 
hands these pages may fall, as deride the value placed 
on superior cattle by their breeders, and such as know 
their real worth : Breeding good animals is a subject of 
great labor, and incessant care Such labor cannot be 
bestowed for nothing. To breed successfully, requires 
skill, — talent,— research,— observation; and all of these 
of a high order Let the breeding of our fine stocks 
lijill Into unworthy hands, and hardly a single genera- 
tion of man will pass before the real lover and promoter 
of the matchless herds which now so proudly embel- 
lish many of our rural esutes— a source of pleasure, of 
pride, and of comfort to their possessors— will monm 
over their degeneracy, and which the time of another 
generaiioa with great labor and constant solicitutic 
would scarce solBce to reinstate in their former splen- 
dor and excellence. Talent and labor of this kind can- 
Dot be had for nothing; and without remunerating pri. 
ces be maintained, the downfall of the Short Moras in 
▲meriea will sooner or later be at hand. 



The remedy of sunning the grain, fte., is evidently 
intended to spply to the Cwrcuiio gramtrte, and could 
be of no use whatever in obviating the attacks of the 
wheat-midge, popularly known as weevil in New-£ng* 
land and this vicinity. 

The editor of the Plownan observes that so tkr as he 
knows, «the weevil has not proved very destructive to 
wheat-crops in Massachusetts; though in southern and 
western slates great complaints are made." 

The fact is, however, that an insect called weevil 
(as above described,) hat « proved very destructive to 
wheat crops in Massachusetts " and over a large por* 
tion of the northern section of the country, though 
thii insect is scarcely known in the ''southern and 
western states,'* and it is not Improbable that the author 
of the inquiry in the Plowman, and the writer referred 
to for a remedy, had each no knowledge of the bisect 
to which the other alluded. 



BAXOir vs. SPAinSB SBBBP. 



TSmrGM BT WROWa VAhCBS. 

Insects are the greatest enemies to the erops of the 
Csrmer, and it is to be regretted that a mnre thorough 
knowledge does not prevail of their habits. Great eon- 
Vision is made from wrong names being applied to in- 
sects, or from several species of very different habits 
being known by one name. For instance, one man 
gives a remedy for what be calls «the weevil;** 
the remedy is adopted by another man for an entirely 
different insect which he calls by that name, and the 
consequence is, as might be expected, the prescription 
proves totally useless. 

In one section of the country, the wheat-midge (Ce- 
xidoiHyia tritici^) is called « weevil." The larva of 
this insect, a small orange colored maggot, is found in 
the heads of wheat, between the ehalT and kernel, and 
•fien does much damage to wheat wbUe growiog, but 
not after it ie harveelidU 

Another insect sometimes called the ** black weevil," 
(CurctUio granaria, Linn.,) is injurioos to wheat and 
and other grain ia iu dry sUte, or while depositeil in 
granaries; but does not injure the grain while elanding 
in thefield* This is a coleopterous insect, and is a true 
weevil. 

The grain-moth, (Tinea granella,) is also someUmes 
called weevil, in some sections. We presume it is 
this insect which at the south Is known as the " white 
weevil," «< fly weevil," ** flying weevil," &c. '1 his is 
totally different from the true weevils, as it belongs to 
the same family as the well-known clothes moth. [See 
Mr. OwKN's article, with cuts, on another page«] 

This subfect was brought to our mind, by seeing an 
inquiry, in the Massachu$etts Plowman^ tor a remedy 
against « an insect called a weevil." From the Ian. 
gua^e used by the inquirer, we have no doubt that the 
ittseci he alluded to was the whea< -midge before spoken 
of, and not the weevil. He says — « my wheat crop 
Vr\i8 considerably injured this season by an Insect called 
a weevil. "' 

in answer to the inquiry, the editor of the Plowman 
gMes an article written by a Georgian, in which It is 
recommended that grain affected by weevils, be spread 
In the sun, and the casks, in which it had been kept 
healed over a baric Are. The article speaks also of 
remedies agamst the * white weevil," which he says, 
« attacks wheat only in large siaclcs, in houses when in 
the straw, and in the chaff after ft is threshed." ' 



Mb. Editor — In your August number, I noticed aa 
article purporting to give the transactions of a meeting 
of wool growers convened at Lowell, Mass., on the 1st 
day of July. I perceive by that article, that Johe 
Brown, of Akron, O., and Jacob N. Blakeslee, of Water- 
town, Ct., have entered into an arrangement for (he pur. 
pose of testing the relative value of the fleeces of their 
sheep, and have agreed that Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of 
Lowell, shall be the umpire for deciding the case. I 
noticed, also, that the wool -growers throughout the 
United States are requested to « participate In this com- 
petition.*' 

Now the object of this communication is to inquire: 

1. Whether the inference is correct that the arranfre- 
ment spoken of, Is designed to test the value of the 
fleeces of Saxon sheep on the one hand, compared with 
those of Spanish, (or as commonly called, Merino) 
sheep on the other? 

2. In determining what are Saxon and what Merino 
shee{>, what will be the criterion? Will those only he 
con^idereil Saxons which are descended wholly fnim 
stock originally brought to this country from Saxony? 
and those only Merinos which are descended wholly 
from Spanish sheep — that Is, such as have not come, 
(either themselves or ancestors,) through Saxony? 

3. Would an individual having sheep not wholly of 
Saxon descent, but Intermixed with Merino, be allowed 
to compete with them against Merinos? 

Answers to these inquiries would greatly oblige 

A Wool-Grower. 



[Without presuming to give an authoritative reply fe 
the above, we wilt lUSt observe that from the tenor of 
the article referred to by our correspondent, (which we 
copied from (he Lowell Courier,) it would seem that 
the arrangement spoken of was designed to test the 
comparative value of the fleeces of Saxon and Merino 
sheep. For example, the article states in (he first 
place, that there was much discussion at the meeting 
between Messrs Brown and Blakeslee, as to the <* reia. 
tlve properties of the Saxon and Merino sheep, and mora 
esiiecially of their fleeces;*' and it is expressly suted 
that the arrangement was finally entered into for the 
purpose of «• eating, and as far as could be done, 
settling the question of the relative value of these tw» 
important breeds of sheep." We must leave to Mr. 
Lawrence a more definite answer to « A Wool-Gr .w- 
KR's " queries. — Ed.] 



Hbnb. — Mr. Crocker of Sundertand, K. H., baa ke^il 
a regular account of the expenses and profits of seven- 
teen hens, showing the followin;r expenses: — The hefi% 
cost him In food for a year $10.78, while they brought 
him in eggs at 13 cents a dozen and chickens at If 
cents each, $27.25^ malcitig a balance in hi« fRvor of 
$16.97. 
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The Bbovg out, (Pe. 94,) rcprcnenti the bun »( 
Heun. TiLDiH, of M«H--LebaDon, to which «a re- 
brreJ in our September aumber. II ii placed On lh« 



a ridge < 



cellar under the 



whole of it opeainK to the •ouih. It 
in length by torij in breadth. The floor) br the cn- 
tnuice ot teama ran croMwUe aC the barn, and are ac- 
EKHible from the rear, where the uirface of the ground 
U nearly level with the i^IIii. The grDiiaJ of the cel- 
lar anil yaid Is dry anil gravelly. Door* and window! 
open from the cellar* into the yard, wbieh by being 
cloted or opened, secure the proper temperature for the 
■heep, they being kept in the cellar and yard the whole 
winter. There are alM windowi in the rear and at the 
endi, no that there ii no difltculty in having auBlcient 
■entiiatioo, and the iheep are not obliged to inhale an 
unhealthy atmoephere. Parlltiani or fences are made 
through the cellar and yard, ai repreiented in the cut, 
by which a proper diviaion of the flock is readily ef- 
fected. 

Tbit barn originally conaiated of isveral detached 
batna, which by removal and ':onnectian now form a 
very convenieDl whole. The general plan, however, 
ha) been improved on by aome of the farmeri in the 
vieiaityt particularly by Mr. Pi 






I thi) 



1 portion. 



great advantage of bami with cetlan, 

afforded for saving all the manure, pan 

nrine, whicb is no doubt the most valuat 

Mr. PtEHCi and Mr. Tilden both assured 

manure which they took from their cellar* ponaeiaed 

■bout double the alrenglh and value, aa proved by it) 

effects, to that which waa eipoied in the ordinary man- 



It has been objected to bams of thi 
the hay it ii^nred by the exhalation) from 
■speeially where sheep are kept. We are confident 
Ihat this i* not a necessary objection. If the floor 
the barn is made tigpht, and the cellar is properly vi 
tilated, we presume no bad effect is had on the hay. 

Dticriplion ef tht Figure. — A, well wilh pumpj 
water tubs; C, boxea for hay 4 by 6 feet, directly under 
a trap-door, through which hay ii thrown from the mow; 
(thin prevents the sheep running into it before feedinf, 
and also keeps the dust and aeed out of the wool.) In 
one section of the bam is a ihearing floor, 13 by 40 ft., 
and wool-room 14 by 13 feet. The apace 40 by 16 is a 
cellar for Tegetiblea, for winter feeding. Baeks are 
pUcC'l aroond the aides of each aparlmenl. 



indebted tbr the nse of the cot to the pab- 
iianere oi ■■ The Amerieao Shepbcnl," in which wort 
it Arat appeared. 



LABOR Aooomrr. 



I. Editor — The following ja a plan of the naa. 

1 which I keep lime of the amount of labor (kni 

daily by each peraon during haying and harvestj 

* d it very convenient, more especially doriui 

nlber, when the hands do but part of a day's 

night I act down the amount ot labor dona by eael 
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O. F. MAaSHALL. 



Last week a case of preserved meat, taken ttota tb 
wreck ol the Fury, which was lost in the Froien Ocean 
in Captain Parry's Hrsl voyage, about 20 yean since, 
naa opened by a gentleman at Brentwood, when it waa 
found to be as fresh as the day it was packed, anl 
when cooked was excellent. — Engliih paper. 

Plow stiff clay land in ridgvs, running the fluTOW* 
InadireetiontoletoffUieiriUert the fr«M will make 
the soil »lable. 
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8HEBF SAOEB AND 

THBabora trt flgnTei of aheep-nuilii and uoofbi, 

Wtiieh in our opinion are tbe bell ve have h«d for Ibeir 

raip«etlTeun«. Theyanfrom " Tba Ametioo 8bep- 

berd," wlwre we Hod (be following deMiiptkin of 

Figure 1 ia > tnodel at Iboae uaed bf the writir, [Mr. 
MoKBBLL,] for muiy yean. They eoit but little, and 
little walta can ntnlt ttom their uu; anil are alao 
lifht, Bod Iherefore aaaily removed, which ii Kune- 
timc* Deceanry whether foedlny j> done under cover or 
not. Wherr, however, ibe lererltr of the cliniale 
compel! feeding wholly under iheller, tba kind deeig- 
wUed by Sg. 2, appear* admirably adapted fbr the par- 
poee. Tbe writer, however, never haTinr Q»ed any of 
Ihia descriptioD, cannot gpe^ confidently wtaetber their 
auperiarity ia greally over the other kind, and mutt 
therefore refer the reader to the remaika concerning 
them of Kveral of bia eorrasponilenta. 

The upright piece* or posle of flgure I ahonld be of 
pine or hemlock (cantling, 2 by 3 inchei, and at least 
2 feat 9 inche) in length. The lower board* 12 inchet 
In wiitth, anil tbe upper ten inche>i the ipacei between 
tbemSinchea; the width of the rack 2^ feet. The 
molt convenient length i* about 12 leet, and if thu^ 6 
will be required for 100 iheep of the Saxon ■ 
vatietira, or grade* of tbeae, when nill growi 

For iambi, the width of the lower boanla may be 
reduced two inchaa, the top board not any, and the 
tpMct between, leaa about two inchei, the width of the 
rack Ibnr Inobe* leii, and the poili ihortened three 

I^rom thel«iigtb of the poMa. an aliowuica, it 
be teen, iimaile for nailiog the lower boards Iwi 
three inchei abore the bottom* of them, which ii | 
per. Fire raeka, if each is 12 feet long, will be 
■inlred for 100 lamln of ordinary liie. There (hould 
be no crowding when eating. 

The Ihint and upper edge* oftbe lower boardi ebooid 
be planed iJightly, to prevent the wool trom the breaiti 
•ad necki of the ibeep ttom being rubbed off. To ae- 
ciire the boanll permanently to the potU, ipikee ahonld 
be Died of nilHcleat lengtb ta clinch. Pour eplkei to 
each tide and end board are neceiaary. 

Figure i. Tbe moat correct idea of the 
Hon of this i* given by the cat, which 
BBwed in (wo cromwiae. Bii piecei of three by 
loch icaatling, and 33 inches each in length are 
quired fbr a rack. The ihelving boards, as leen above 
the head* of the iheep, are of i inch Muff, and 
inefae* in width, and are very necemry (o prevent h. 
aacd and chaff from blling into Ihe necks; and tktrthi 
the hay. If pulled down bater than eaten, cannot was 
aa it ia aaved by the trougha. The front bnard of t 
tmughi BhouUI be 9 Incbrs in widthi Ihe ipace for t 
beadi of the aheep 10 inchei; and from the Inp of the 
apace to the end of the support, 14 inchei. The trian- 
gle* A, A, repreient Ihe troogha. Thii ia a double 
rack, but on Ihia principle they can be jnaile alagli 
•Bd ptaeed apinrt tha lidea of the ibelter. They ar 



TROaaSB.—Pig. M 

expenaiva than the kind at Am deacribed, but 
decided advantagea for feeding wiltain doon, aa 
trough I are connected. 

TaoucHS. — The tioanla of the trough (Fig. 3,) may 
le of hemlock, or pinej the former, however, are not 
inly cheapeat, but hold nails more flrmly. They should 
le 10 inches in width, otie incb thick, and nailed at 
right angles, or, simply Ibe edge* of two nailed lO' 
gether. A notcb must then be sawed praaiaely to cor- 
reipond with tba Bare of the trough into a two-inch 
plank, a piece of which 12 inchei wide and 19 
» long cooatitutel the proper dimenaioDt for the 
end pieces, or lega of the trough. (See end piece, 

fle- 40 



SHSEP OV TSB SOOTHEfiX UOUIfTAINS. 



Ma. Tdceeb — Aa a further reply to the question 
asked by 8. B. Buckley, p. 241 of the preaenl volume 

of the Cultivator,— "Whether wool-growing will suc- 
ceed in North Carolina or notf' f would *ay that it 
depends entirely upon the sxertiona used, a* f am 
thoroughly convinced that tha eoontty and elimate i* 
altogether favorable. The objeetlont raised by Mr. 
Buckle)', if Ihey existed in all the mountain region 
might be eonaidered serious; bnt aa they can only he 
offered againit a few very bigh mountain*, aituated in 
the mldil of many other moantiini, and fir fKim any 
level or plain country, nich a hiding place aa be ipeaks 
of, would not be sucb a place aa peieoni niaed in civi- 
lised or reQued lociety would with to settle En. The 
Roan and Black mounWini, were lelectedby IHr. Thoa. 
ClingmaD, because Ihey were the moil derated and 
noted mountains in Yancey Co., and not, I pmume, be- 
cauie be thought tbey would afford Ihe beat pasturage 
for sbeep; if so he waa mistaken. On (hose monntalus 
and in their vicinity, are Ihe Bneat grazing land* for 
cattle; and so there il in the low manhy land of South 
Carolina; but neither locstioa Is favorable for iheep. 
I agree with Mr. Buckley, " That a large portion of 
tbe county of Yancey is an elevated table land, which la 
so damp and cold Ihat the luhabllaDta Ikrequeutly do not 
raise corn sufficient for their own coniumptiou." This 
il partly owing totheclimatei but moUly to the chirae- 
tar of many of Ihe iuhabitanla of Ihoae spanaly inhabi- 
ted regions, where (hey loo frequently depend upon Ihe 
auccea* of the chaae for (ba largeat portion of their *ub- 

Bul if Mr. Buckley, or any other gentleman of ob- 
servation, will come ijily miles farlher aoulh, — on tha 
line of Ihe Blue Ridge, Into Henderaon and Rutherford 
counties, about tbe Tryon mouolaln,* which la the first 
Ihat he will aacend on rising up from Ihe level country 
eailofthe Blue Ridge, along the IlowarJ-Oap lura. 

• Tlii* mngiiuin wm lumed for Gov. Tryon. who licid eSoe 
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pike— high on (he accliritf of the Tiyon he will find 
a bench of land which poBsetiei a reiy pecallar charac- 
teristic. At nijpht, generally, there is a pleannt breeze, 
and for several mile* along the mountain tide, there is 
never any dew to be found, and it is very rare that they 
have frost except in winter; and when the whole 
country above and below is covered with tleet, along 
this mountain side there is none. Here grows the 
finest native grapes that I ever saw, and the fruit crop 
never fails. And here is grown the heaviest Whesft and 
rye in all the country. Here the inhabitants have the 
first dawn of the morning sun, and persons nnaceuatomed 
to the view, fancy that they can almost see him coming 
np from the watery deep. On the eastern side of this 
mountain is the earliest pasturage in spring, and the 
latest in the fall that is found in the whole range of 
mountains. 

This location is about 46 miles E. S. E. fh>m Ash. 
▼ille, and 20 miles 8. S. W. from Rutherfortfton. Here 
two of those ever persevering men from the north, 
called Yankees, have commenced to wall in a viaeyanl, 
and to cultivate the broom com, for manufacturing 
brooms. They have the purest water that flows out of 
the earth; and around them are beautiful cascades 
more than a hundred feet high, and above them the 
toppling peak of the Tryon. 

Thousands of persons throng this mountain region 
during summer to enjoy the pure bracing atmosphere, 
which on the eaateni face of the mountain is dry and 
healthflil; but farther back, in the mountains of the 
French Broad, there is much more dampness and heavy 
fogs; and if yon still go west into Tennessee, the 
higher and thicker the mountains, and richer the soil, 
the more humid and mipleasant the atmosphere. 

You may readily conclude that along the esstem 
slopes of these mountains, the climate and country Is 
finely adapted to the growth of wool, as may also be 
seen by many of the fine flocks of native unimproved 
sheep, which wander here nntended, regardless of 
wolves or dogsj, their greatest enemies. 

For two hundred miles along the eastern dopes of 
these mountains south, there are situations well suit- 
ed for large flocks of sheep, and land is cheap. In many 
places it does not cost more than 20 ets. per acre, and 
very fisir land may be had for 40 cents per acre. 

But the stock is now being taken to make a railroad 
from the sea to the mountains, which will give great 
facility to trade and travel, and awaken new energy and 
enterprise in all this up-eountry. Hbnb.t M . Eablb« 

PaeolUt, Avilurford Co,» N. C, Sept. 21, 184«. 



OHItTlTATIOlf OF 0RAKBBBHIB8b 



Mk. Editob — ^Permit me, through the Cultivator, to 
make some inquiries in regard to the cultivation of cran- 
berries. I have a piece of marnh land which is covered 
with what I call water bushes, and is also considerably 
sprinkled with cranberries. I intend this &I1 to tear 
up the bushes by the roots, and if possible have the 
cranberries take their place. I should l>e glad to 
know — 

Ist. Which is the best way of getting the land well 
and evenly set with the cranberry plants? Should fruit 
or seed be sown broadcast, or plants set out? 

2d. If sown broadcast, what quantity should be sown 
per acre, and at what time In the year should the work 
be done? bearing in mind that in spring the land is un- 
der water. 

3d. Wonld it be better to give the muck a dress- 
ing of sand two or three inches in thickness, before 
seeding? 

4th. How lopg will they be in coming into bearing 
from the seed? 

&th. If plants are to be set, how fkr apart should they 
be placed? B. P. Bobbins. 

SpringftM, Ma$s., Sept,, 1846. 

[We should be pleased if some of our readers who 
«ire acquainted with the culture of cranberries would 
answer the above inquiries. — Ed.] 



TLAWTJSQ HBW HB8ZDBV0B8. 



EhTBBT man who builds a new house on a new wpo€ 
6f ground, at the same time that he suits his taste, aof- 
fers the serious inconvenience fbr some years, of a waat 
of large shade trees and of plenty of fine fruit. He 
must wait till the trees can grow; but if this period 
may be reduced to less than one-lialf its usual length* 
moat men would certainly hail the means for its aeeom* 
plishment with great pleasure. If fruit trees whicli 
often stand kfr ten or twelve years without yielding 
much, can be made to produce considerable crops tas 
five, a great ol^eet wonld be attained. Having had 
some little experience in this matter, we propose t» 
oflbr a few hints. 

Trees should be set out as soon as possible after the 
ground is selected, in order that they may be growing. 
But nothing it gained by transplanting them before the 
ground is prepared for them. We have set out treea osi 
land which had been simply plowed and made mellow, 
and where manure could not be well applied and ib- 
termixed afterwards by plowing and harrowing. The 
eomtoqnenee was, that tree* of the same size at the tlssc 
of tranaplanting, set out two years afterwards on pro- 
perly preparcd land, ouMripped the first fai three yeaic 
In all irregular planting, or where horse cultivation e«B« 
not be afterwards constantly kept np, by the arrange- 
ment of the trees m rows, the soil should be prevlootly 
prepared in the very best manner, by plowUg and 
trench -plowing, and by the thorough intermixfiue of 
nmnvre at the same time. The ground will be better 
fitted for the purpose h prepared previously by the col- 
tlvatlon of root crops fot the more thorough adaslxtare 
of the applied manure; but this should not occasion de- 
lay hi planting trees, as numerous harrowingi will ac- 
complish the same ol^t very well, especially if Che 
■HHBure be diorC. Ground thus well prepared, mA 
proper care afterwards, are fkr more important than aet- 
ting out trees of very large sise. A tree of moderate 
rise it less cheeked in growth by removal, and will, as a 
coilse^eence, often outstrip a larger tree, provided il 
reeeivet proper care. The mode of producing imm^ 
diate plantations of large trees, by removing tboes 
already six Inehea to a foot In diameter, first adopted on 
a large scale, by Henry Stuart, of Scotland, obtained coa* 
sidenible fiivor in that moisi climate, though wholly vh 
adapted to th Is country. But London, who had great ex- 
perience pledged himself to produce a fine and thrifty 
{rianCation of large trees in less time, by employing 
trees of moderate sise, placed on deeply trenched and 
highly enriched soil, kept under good cultivation ; seve- 
ral yean being required to overcome the stunted and 
sickly appearance produced in the large treea. 

Much time may be gained in bringing young fttHk 
trees into bearing by the selection of varieties, eipe- 
eially of pears. There are some celebrated and excel- 
lent old pears, which usually require numy yean for the 
production of the first crop; while again there an 
other variaties, many of (hem comparatively new, which 
not uttfrequently yield fruit before they leave the nur- 
sery row. Dearborn's Seedling, Bartlett, Amire Joan* 
net, Indiana, Andrews, Cashing, Bloodgood, and sobm 
other fhie varieties, often produce pean when but little 
larger than a stiff walking-cane. Peach and apple Cresf 
have often ptodnced from half a bushd to a bushel par 
tree, the fourth or fifth year from transplanting, where 
the best cnltivation had been given them« In other 
cases, where neglected, they have not yielded a peck 
in ten yean. 

Before concluding these remarks, we wish to mge 
one pouit, so important, that if repeated three haMhed 
timea a fin, wonld not be too often if it would nc e oai" 
pliah by that means the deaired ob^eei. This Is the 
thorough and constant cultivation of the soil for scvanl 
yean i3ter young fruit trees are set out. If they ars 
to stand in grass, which should be avoided if possible^ 
a cbde, at leoit six feet in diameter, (and hotter if fes^> 
must be kept spaded mellow round each tree, and no 
grass nor weeds allowed to grow near it. The tUSbrenee 
between negleetiog trac^ and ke^ng theoi In the best 
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itate of cultivatioa, Is almott incredibte. We lately «aw 
s Urge orcbard of young peach treei, contaliiidg eeve- 
ral hundred, wt out in a new clOTer lot, "^ then left 
to ihemselvce. The contequence wa« as might have 
^en expected,-not one in twenty was ahvc. Any 
other vegetable growth without culture, as grass, groiii, 
tc, would probably have produced the same efifect. 
We have noticed thousands of trees very badly treated 
in tran8planting,-mutilated Jn^«-««»*>^«n8;».-^"?i?f 
into smaJl hol4 which were hastily and imperfectly 
illled, and every other part of the operation performed 
in a superficial and hurried manner,--but the deaths 
from neglected after- culture, have exceeded, three- 
fold, all other causes put together. Remember, there, 
fore, the importance of a constantly dean and nael. 
low soil, if a thrifty and vigorous growth is wanted, 
with early of crops of fine, rich, and delicious fruit. 



BRBBD8 OF SWDTE. 



IN an article in our last, in which we spoke of the 
Berksh^ire breeil, of swine, we stated that two classes of 
S^gHhould be kept in the countiy; " one for supp^ring 
the market with meal for eating fresh, and for affording 
tol delicate meat for families; the other for making 
S^;^, f^pork for barrelling, &c.» We propose now 
tomakc some further remarks in reference to the subject, 
and to speak of the breeds best adapted to these purpose^ 

In our cities and large towns, an immense amount of 
pork is consumed in a fre3h state. For this purpose, 
email hogs are much better adapted than large ones. 
They should be «maIl-boncd, not over at, but meaty, 
plump, fine-grained pigs, weighing, dressed, firom forty 
to a hundred pounds. It is of great consequence, also, 
that they should be varieties which give good-flavored, 
or well-tasted meat. There is a vast difference in swine 
in this respect, though some persons through ignorance 
or prejudice, will not acknowledge it. We recollect 
having once spoken to an extensive farmer on this sub- 
lect, who, with a most incredulous leer, replied — 
"Why, pork is pork!" He had probably never tasted 
any but the coarse flabby pork from such hogs as he 
kept himself. But there are people who know that 
there is a great difference in pork. We have seen that, 
the lean of which, when roasted, was almost as white 
as the breast of a turkey, and at the same time had a 
fineness of grain and richness of flavor not possessed by 
any other meat. 

The breeds which are thought best suited for the 
fresh-meat market, are the black Essex, the black 
Sussex, the Suffolk, the Norfolk, the Neapolitan, and 
the medium-sized Berkshire, or crosses of these. 

Of the black Sussex, Mr. Henry Pabsons, now of 
Ancaster, Canada West, imported some which were 
kept for some time near Massillon, Ohio. They were 
small-boned, round-bodied stock, which matured at 
about a year old, and would weigh when fattened at 
that age, 250 to 300 Vb^. When fed on dairy slop, they 
would weigh 200 lbs. at eight months old. Their flesh 
was decidedly the finest, whitest, and best flavored of 
any which the writer ever tasted. A cross of these 
and the Berkshires produced some very good stock. 
The Sussex were long in the rump, with closely coup- 
led and rather arched backs, which served to improve 
these points which in the Berkshires were sometimes 
very defective. 

The Essex breed seems to be closely allied to the 
above but have probably been more highly improved, 
and have a greater aptitude to fktten. We are not 
aware that any of this breed have been brought to this 
country, and the writer can only speak of them from 
the descriptions of others. The best are said to be 
quiie black, with rather long, upright, thin ears. The 
late Lord Wester was noted as a breeder of these 
pigs, and Mr. W. Fipher Hobbs, of Mark's Hall, Es- 
sex, has of late years carried many prizes at the shows 
of the Royal, and various other agricultural societies in 
England, for a variety called the ''Improved Essex.'' 
In a late English paper we notice an account of an 



auction-sale of Mr. Hobbs> live stock, consisting of 
Hereford cattle, Leicester sheep, and Improved Essex 
pigs. The boars sold at ten guineas each — the sows at 
fifteen guineas. Portraits of several of Mr. H's prize 
pigs have been given in the London Farmers* Maga- 
zine. 

The Neapolitan hog is also black without hair. The 
Rev. W. L. Rham, in his " Dictionary of the Fann,'» 
speaking of this breed, says — « No breed can excel it in 
aptitude to fatten. The sows often become so fat on 
very scanty food that they will not breed; they are ex- 
tremely tender, and if they happen to have litters in the 
winter, it is difllcult to save the young pigs fi*om dying 
in cold nights. [This is applicable to England, where 
the weather is not near as cold as it is here.] A cross 
of the Neapolitan with some of our hardier breeds, 
greatly improves their usefulness, without ii^'uring their 
aptitude to fatten.'' This variety has been introduced 
into this country, and crosses of it with some other 
breeds have resulted favorably. We have seen occa- 
sional crosses with the Berkshire which did well. Mr. 
BSMXNT, of this city, has a stock of pigs which he calls 
"Medleys," the result of a cross of the Neapolitan with 
the Chinese, and some other sort, which appear to be 
well adapted to killing at an early age, and we are told 
by a butcher who has several times had of the stock, 
that the quality of their flesh is excellent. 

Of the Suffblk breed, we have known of no importa- 
tions to this country except those by Was. 8ticknet» 
Esq., of Boston. We believe he has made three seve- 
ral importations of this variety. We have seen several 
of the imported ones, as well as several bred by Mr. 8., 
at his farm in Vermont. From what we have seen, we 
think them not only well adapted for porkers, (or for fresh 
pork,) but also very well suited for ordinary fiunily 
purposes, where a medium sized hog is preferred. This 
breed is spoken of very highly by Mr. Rham, in his 
work before mentioned. He says — 

<« Suffolk pigs are perhaps, on the whole, the most 
profitable breed in England. They are well shaped, 
short-legged, mostly white, with short upright ears, 
and the porkers of this breed are excellent. It may be 
distinguished from the Essex breed by being better 
covered with hair, and from the Norfolk by having 
smaller ears, set more nearly together. The Suffolk pig 
is not so delicate in constitution as the Essex, and is 
therefore decidedly the best poor man's pig." 

The best breeds of hogs for making fat pork (br bar- 
reling, so far as the knowledge of the writer extends, 
are the Bedford or Woburn, first brought to this 
country many years since from the Duke of Bedford's 
iarm, at Woburn ; the Mackay, originated by the late 
Capt. John Mackat, of Boston; and the variety kept 
at the Asylum for the Insane, at Worcester, Mass., and 
popularly known as the « Hospital breed." 

The first named breed has formerly been quite wide- 
ly disseminated over the country ; but it is believed that 
only a tew of them now remain which retain the charac- 
teristics of the originals in such a degree as to be 
recognized. It is doubted whether any breed ever 
brought into the country has been of such essential ser- 
vice in improving the shape and qualities of our swine 
generally, as this. There were several importations of 
them at various times, from those sent to Oen. Wash- 
ington by the Duke of Bedford, in 17 — to 1825, and 
they were sometimes known under different names; but 
the testimony in regard to their value was the same, 
from Virginia and Kentucky to Maine. 

The « Hospital breed" before spoken of, is under- 
stood to have had for iU basis, the Bedford breed, de- 
rived Irom the late Dr. O. Fiske, of Worcester, Mass., 
whose swine were for many years held in the highest 
esteem. Dr. Woodward, the superintendent of the 
hospital, increased their size by an admixture of some 
other blood, (said to have been the Mackay,) preserving 
at the same time the perfect symmetry of the original 
Bedfords. This Hospital stock, asexhibited at the Massa- 
chusetts state show, at Worcester, in 1844, we considered 
decidedly the most perfect for heavy barreling pork, of 
any we ever saw. Their dressed weights at eighteen 
months old, were slated to be from 400 to 500 lbs. 
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The Mackfty breed originated by an admixtore of 
several breeds which Capt. Mackat, daring several 
years, collected from various parts of the world to 
which his commercial intercourse led him. The wri- 
ter first obtained this stock of Capt. M. in 1830, and so 
far as he knows, was the first to give them the name 
by which they shortly thereafter became generally 
known. We bred them for several years, and made 
several snbseqnent purchases of Capt. M. They were 
an excellent stock to fatten — would £it easily at any 
^^f y^t grew rapidly, and at eighteen months old 
reached a large size — sometimes weighing at that agre 
600 lbs. dressed. At the Massachusetts State show, in 
1844, we saw one or two boars which exhibited the 
eharacteristicsof this 8'ock in considerable perfection. 
We saw, also, some good specimens of it at the fkrm of 
J. P. CusHiNO, Esq., in Watertown, Mass., a few years 
since. But we presume it would be diflicalt to find 
many at this time, possessing much affinity with the 
original stock. 

There are very good hogs in various sections of the 
country, made up of the Leicester, Cheshire, and what 
are called the << Grass breed;" and where pains are ta- 
ken in the selection and breeding, a useful and profita- 
ble stock is produced. 

It may not be amiss to say, that none of the breeds 
we have mentioned are recommended for a forest range, 
where the animal is forced to obtain a living by his 
own unassisted energies. They are cultivated breeds, 
and you cannot have a stock which is at the same time 
best adapted to a savage and a civilized state. The 
great disposition and tendency to fatten, for whioh the 
breeds we have named are -so much valued, must give 
place in the " woods hog " to a habit of activity, and a 
tendency to muscular fibre. Instead of the thin hide 
and scanty bristles of the refined varieties, the hog 
which is left to provide for himself, must be clad with 
a covering which will protect him from the inclemen- 
cies of' the weather, and shield him against the at- 
tacks of his enemies. Even in ordinary farm manage- 
ment, the thinness of skin and absence of hair or bris- 
tles, may He carried too far. These properties, though 
Indicative f if aptitude to fatten, and fine quality of meat, 
when existing in an extreme degree, impair the con- 
stitution and render the animal unfitted for any endu- 
rance. 



FATTBinNCI- HOQS. 



It has been demonstrated that in fattening hogs, a 
great saving of food if made by cooking: and we be- 
lieve that a very considerable improvement in the 
quality of pork is likewise effected by that process. 
From experience, we should altogether prefer pork, 
either for eating fresh or for salting, that had been fat- 
tened on dairy-slops, with cooked potatoes, pumpkins, 
or apples, mixed while hot with a portion of meal, 
either of coi-n, rye, barley, oats and peas, or buckwheat. 
We know the idea is prevalent that the best pork is 
made from "hard com and cold water;" some, indeed, 
who allow their hogs vegetables and slops during the 
first part of their fattening, confine them wholly to com 
for a short time before they are killed, in order, as they 
say, to "harden" the pork. We are convinced this is 
erroneous. In the western part of the country, where 
in many cases nothing but com is fed to hog^ from the 
time they are able to swallow it till they are slaugh- 
tered, the pork is notoriously more ot7y, and not as well 
tasted as that which is made in sections where a variety 
of food is used. 

In feeding ttore swine, the ailvantage of cooked food 
is not so obvious. The digestive organs can manage a 
toiail quantity of raw food, even though it be Indian 
corn and are probably able to extract the nutriment 
fully' from it; but if the raw food is increased beyond 
a certain amount, it will not be thoroughly digested. 
We have heard it argued that if it were necessary to 
restrict hogs to a short allowance, it would be best to 
give the fbod raw^ because the longer time required for 



its digestion, kept the animals longer free from the 
pangs of hunger. It must be a belief similar to thi% 
or the result of actual experience, which induces the 
Irish people, (according to Mr. Colman',} to cook their 
potatoes so slightly as to " leave a stone in the midJle.** 
We confess the idea is not to us unreasonable. But 
when it is wished Xo fatten animals it becomes an ob* 
ject to have them consume as great a quantity of fbod 
daily as can be perfectly digested, because the sooner 
they consume a given amount, the greater will be ibe 
proportion of flesh or fat accumulated. Cooking does 
the work, in part, of digestion, and by thus assisting the 
functions of the animal, enables it to dispose of a larg-er 
quantity, while at the same time, it is disposed io the 
manner most profitable to the feeder. 

From the middle of September to the middle of No- 
vember, the pumpkin is one of the best articles of food 
for hogs which the farmer can have. By the way, we 
deem the pumpkin crop one of the most profite^le 
that can be grown. For the production of rieh bat. 
ter, we know of nothing equal to it, and it comes ia 
just when there is usually 'a deficiency of grass-feed. 
For fully two months they may be used to excellent 
advantage and with but little trouble. For cows it is 
only required to cut them and feed them in their man- 
gers, or break them in pieces on clean sward groand. 
For hogs they should be boiled in as little water as 
will answer lo cook them, and when soft they should be 
mashed fine, and about one-fourth of their bulk of meal 
intimately mixed in. Good, ripe, sweet pumpkins, 
cooked in this way, with a little whey or skimmed 
milk, will make hogs fatten as &st as any food we hare 
ever used. 

But hogs, like other animals, require a variety of 
food; they will not do as well confined to one kind, 
however good it may be; it is best therefore, to Tary 
their diet frequently, or to incorporate several articles 
into a mass, occasionally changing the relative propor- 
tions. 

Hogs should be kept dry and comfortably warm, 
while being fattened. They should be fed In clean 
troughs, and the appetite should be so closely watched 
that no food is given them to be left from one meal lo 
another. Nothing should be omitted which will pro* 
mote their quietude, for on this greatly depends the ac- 
cumulation of fat. The nervous system has such a con- 
nexion with the secretive organs, that an animal which 
is constantly restless cannot be fattened. 

A plentiful supply of charcoal should be allowed to 
hogs while fattening; it is a good preventive against 
dyspepsia, a disease which is not confined wholly to the 
highest order of animals. The coal corrects the aeidi- 
ty of the stomach, and greatly promotes digestion. 



THE AUTUMH BTBHIN O. 



Behold the wemern evening light, 

It melts in deepening riooni ! 
So calmly Chrioliaus •ink away 

Descending to the tomb. 

The winds bremthe low— ihe withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ! 

So irenily flows tbc parting breath 
When good men cease to be. 

How beaatiAil on all the hills 

The crimson light is shed ! 
*Ti9 like the peace the Christian gives 

To mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The Konset beam is cast ! 
'Tis like the memory left behind 

When loved ones breathe their last 

And now above the dews of night 

The yellow star appears ! 
So faith spring in rhe heart of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

Bet soon the rooming's hapiMer light 

Its glories shall restore ; 
And eyelids iha*. are dosed in death 

Shall wake to close no more ! 
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THB 8TRAWBBBRT. 



Ms. Tucker — In sayingf that the Elton it the nine 
as the Methven Scarlet, I should have added, if the 
trne kind had been sent me. Of this I have some doabt, 
ai one of my neighbors informed me that his is stami- 
nate. In obtaining plants from nurseries, mistakes will 
occur. Many varieties are cultivated adjoining each 
other, and it is almost impossible to keep them separate. 
As regards the character and habits of the strawberry 
plant, I wrote advisedly, not what I believe to be true, 
after one or two years* experience, but what I know to 
be true, after twenty-five years' constant attention to 
the subject. I wrote of the plant, not merely as it is 
In my ganlen or neighborhood, but as it will be found 
in all climates and in all soils. It is true that staminates 
will, in some seasons, soils and climates, be more pro- 
ductive than in others, but this does not effect the ge- 
neral principle, f wish my views to be fully understood, 
as some of our most intelligent Horticulturists now 
have their attention directed to the subject, and if I am 
in error, it will soon be made manifest. I hold that all 
varieties of the Pine and Scarlet strawberries, both in 
th^tr native and cultivated state, never have the male 
and female organs perfect in all the blossoms in any 
large fruited variety. Indeed I know but one variety, 
(I believe it is the Duke of Kent,) that perfects all its 
fruit ; and this plant is unique — most of the blossoms 
are perfect in both organs; but a few of them are de- 
fisctive in the male organs, and have to depend on their 
neighbors for impregnation. The fruit is small, and 
like most of the staminates, early. I prefer the Kent 
to all others as an impregnator, not only for its bear- 
ing and early maturity, but because it can, from its 
stem and leaf, be readily distinguished from the Hovey, 
and most other pistillates. I have one other staminate 
that I obtained from England, that has both organs per. 
feet in a large portion of the blossoms, and i^, I believe, 
what is called the Virginia Scarlet. The fruit is larger 
than the Duke of Kent, and valuable as an impregnator. 
But where early staminates are used, there should be a 
few of the Downton inserted, as it is a very late bloom- 
er, and will impregnate the late pistillate blossoms after 
the Scarlet or Duke of Kent is out of bloom. 

The variety I got for the Downton, bears but little 
fruit, many of them flat, and is a plant different in its 
growth from any other species or variety that I have 
seen, and can be easily distinguished. What is now 
called the Virginia Scarlet, is, I believe, staminate. 
There is a pistillate Virginia Scarlet, with larger fruit. 
In raising from seed, in general, the number of sta- 
minate and pistillate plants are about equal; but if suf- 
fered to run even for a single season, the staminates will 
root out most of the pistillates. Of the staminates, by 
far the greater portion will be wholly defective in the 
female organs, and not bear a single fruit. Of the pis- 
tillates, I doubt if one will be found with the male or- 
gans sufficiently developed to produce any perfect fruit. 
With one staminate to ten or twelve pistillates, not one 
pistillate blossom will fail to bear a perfect fruit, unless 
crowded too close together, or killed by frost. 

A plant, perfect in both organs in all the blossoms, 
and producing a full crop of perfect fruit, would be a 
prodigy; and one of that character, producing fruit of 
the size of Hovey's Seedling, cannot be proiluced. For 
such a plant, or one equalling the first perfect fruit of 
the Roa^ Phoenix, 1 will give $500. Mr. Keene, by his 
famous staminate seedling, made a fortune; yet I aver 
that his seedling and other staminates so much lauded — 
the Wilmot*s Superb, Deptford Tine, Downton, Empe- 
ror, Swainstone Seedling, Iowa and Ross Phoenix, are 
of no value to cultivate for a crop, and will not, in any 
soil, or in any climate, in an average of years, produce 
perfect fruit on one half of the blossoms. I might lafely 
say, not on one fourth. The fruit of most of them is 
large, and nome of them of fine flavor. All the lowas 
came originally from my garden. 

I can readily believe that you saw a bed of the Hobs 
Phoenix more productive thsn the Hovey in its vicinity. 
The former, as Car as they could be impregnated, ob. 



tained it at home. The Hovey had to depend on the 
bees to bring the farina from the Ross Phosnix, and 
may have been too fu separated to bear one-fourth of a 
crop. I have never seen the Ross Phoenix, or any other, 
equal the Hovey in size. I have seen several quarts of 
the Hovey, at our horticultural meetings, from the field 
of Mr. Jackson, varying from four and a half to five one 
third inches in circumference, and these raised without 
any thinning of the fruit, to increase the size, or even 
thinning out the plants. I believe my staminates named 
are all genuine; if not, I venture to say, if the genuine 
be staminate, the character I have given of them will 
apply. The plant never changes its character. Be it 
staminate or pistillate, or perfect (if such a prodigy be 
produced,) ouItivatitD, soil or climate will never change 
lis character. 

I can readily understand ly^y the Hautbois are so 
little cultivated, independent of the flavor of the fruit, 
which all do not admire. The Prolific Hautbois is said 
to be the only one that will bear. The Prolific is sta- 
minate, and will not perfect all iU fruit. The Hautboia 
is a distinct species; it will not impregnate the Pinee 
or Scarlets. There are pistillates of this class, which 
if planted with the Prolific, will bear abundant crops. 
By planting the seed of the Prolific, pistillate planU 
will be produced, and would be in demand. 

N. LOWOWOBTH. 

N€toark, Kiw-Jtrtty, Sept. lOtk, 1846. 
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SOAP. 



All fixed oils and fats, are capable of combination 
with caustic alkalies, in the formation of soaps. There 
are in commerce three varieties of soap; Ist, hard to/itie 
ioap, which is made of tallow with caustic aoda; 2d, 
hard yellow soap, which is made from tallow, palm-oil» 
and resin, with caustic soda; and 3d, soft soapt which 
is a combination of some oil or fat with caustic potash. 
The great difference between hard and soft soap is tbis» 
— that the combinations of the fats or oils with soda, unite 
with water in chemical union, and form true solid Ay- 
dratesy — in a similar way that a certain portion of water 
unites with quick.lime in slacking, and becomes solid; 
while the compounds of oils or fats with potash, merely 
absorb water, and hence become a gelatinous mass. 
Potash and soda, as usually existing, are weakened by 
combination with carbonic acid; to form soap this 
must be removed, and the alkalies rendered caustic by 
the addition of lime. The presence of carbonic acid 
may always be discovered by adding an acid or strong 
vinegar, when it will cause effervescence. 

Hard whits soap is made substantially as follows: — 
A solution of caustic soda, so strong that its specific 
gravity will be 1.05 is prepared, which has been rendered 
caustic by the sddition of quick-lime, to take from U 
its carbonic acid. This solution, or soda-ley, is then 
made to boll, and the tallow is added in small portions 
at a time, until the soda is saturated, and will convert 
no more tallow into soap. The soap is then separated 
from the water by adding, gradually, common salt; the 
soap being insoluble in a solution of common salt, ie 
separated and floats on the surface. A proper portion 
of salt must be added, so as not to deprive it of too 
much water, which its appearance will indicate; when 
it is run into wooden boxes, and cut by a wire into the 
forms it has in commerce. It thus usually contains 
fVom forty to fifty per cent, of water; if not over thirty, 
it is very hard ; and if seventy, is not very soft. 

Soft soap is manufactured on a large scale, by heat- 
ing whale or seal oil, — with the addition of a portion of 
tallow to render it less liquid, — in large shallow pans, 
and gradually adding a strong solution of caustic potash^ 
boiling, and continually agitating the mass, until the 
milkiness produced by the oil vanishes, and the whole be- 
comes nearl}' transparent, and the froth subsides. It is 
evaporated until the operator recognizes the pro|)er 
consistency, and is then rapidly cooled. 

But as every good housewife makes her own soap« 
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directions more pifticiilariy applicable to domestic 
manufacture, may be roost valuable. 

As potash acts strongly on woody fibre, a strong 
thick leack'tubi for dissolving the ashes into ley, should 
be obtained; a portion of the hollow trunk of a bass, 
wood tree makes the best and most d'lrable. Four bar- 
rels of ashes will usually make one barrel of good soap, 
and sometimes more. As all ashes become more or less 
weakened by a combination with the carbonic acid of 
the air, a layer of quick>lime must be spread after the 
first portion of ashes is put in, to absorb this acid from 
the ley as it passes downwards. Enough is not usually put 
in; there should be sufficient to absorb all this acid, 
my at least a peck to a barrel of ashes — it can do no hurt. 
It very often happens that entire failure res ilts from 
a neglect; the house- wife finds her ley to be of full 
strength by means of the domestic hydrometer, a hen's 
•ri?j— -but no soap is the result. A sympathising neigh- 
bor tells her thai she is working in the wrong time of 
the moon — or that perhaps her soap is bewitched. A 
strong efi*ervescence of the ley with sharp vinegar, 
usually tells the secret; and the application of caustic 
lime will not unfrequently remove the difficulty at once 
and restore order. The ashes should be closely beaten 
down in the tub, or else the water will descend too 
rapidly through it, and before it becomes saturateil with 
the dissolved potash; — (he only remedy in which case 
being to run the ley again through the ashes. The ley 
should always be used fresh, as it becomes weakened so 
much in a day or two. by exposure to the carbonic acid 
of the air, that soap cannot be made. In such cases, 
the remedy consists in adding fresh lime to render it 
caustic. 

The fat uwally employed, is the refuse grease of the 
kitchen, which does well; to prevent it fh)m becoming 
mouldy, before use, it should be covered with weak or 
strong ley. When used, it is boiied over the fire, and 
small portions of ley successively added, keeping it 
boiling, till there are two gallons of ley to four pounds 
of grease. Weak ley must not be added during the 
process, if it becomes of lets strength towards the close 
of the running. Let the soap boil, to evaporate, until 
the proper consistency is shown by adding to a portion, 
an equal bulk of water. If good, add to the whole iU 
own bulk of water, stirring it well, and the process is 
completed. The consistency of soap is controlled by 
this addition of water. The best is tenacious, and not 
brittle, which induces waste. The corroding quality 
of soap is owing to the deficiency of grease. 

Soap must be kept in a pine tub— a thick pine tar- 
barrel is good. 



HDrrS TO TEOS& ON SMALL FABMS. 



Et5. Cultivator— Having but a few acres of land to 
cultivate, T have made it my study to obtain as much as 
possible from those few. The amount of manure I can 
command is small, hence T have not been permitted to 
accomplish this object by heavy crojis from a high state 
of fertility. But I have been compelled to do it by a 
selection of crops profitable in themselves; some of 
which are as yet scarcely known, as farm crops, to for- 
mers generally. 

Among these, root crops hold an important place. I 
have formerly raised rutabagas, and field beets largely; 
the former are very easily raised on light soils, costing 
me usually from 3 to 5 cenU per bushel, according to the 
ikvorableness of the season. But to be raised thus 
cheaply, the land must be previously rich and well 
tilled, and cleared of weeds, and the young plants must 
be hoed before they are two inches high. The hoeing 
mutt b^ Jinuhed before they are that height. This is 
perfectly indispensible. Some of my richer neighbors 
have tried to raise them. The have selected some waste 
piece of ground, where a manure-yard, old stack, or de- 
molished building formerly stood, such spots being of 
rich soil. But they seemed to forget that such places 
were also richly charged with theseeds of weeds, hence 
a bard Job to hoe the young crop. To make the matter 



ten times worse, they put off the hoeing a week, 
when the weeils had shot up six inches or a foot high, 
and the labor of cleaning them became enormoua; 
while half the amount of the crop was lost by the shunt- 
ing they thus received. What was the conclusion t 
*' Why these rooty beggys are the hardest crop I ever 
raised, and I shan't have nothing more to do witli 
»em.»» 

Roots, raised in the cheap manner I have already de- 
scribed, I have found of the greatest advantage, nay, 
almost indispensible, in carrying my stock through 
winter, reducing the amount of hay i ceded to one-half, 
and requiring but little land comparatively for their 
production. 

But useful as I have found mta bagas, for feedinif 
horses, store cattle, &c., I never could make them an- 
swer perfectly for milch cows; the milk and batter 
would have a slight taste of the tumep, albough thia 
was greatly diminished by feeding juat after mUking, 
and by working all the butter-milk from the iutter. 
Hence I have aulopted CAnaoTS as the main root crop. 
They are hardly so productive as tnmeps, but their ta- 
perior richness far surpasses all other roota. Horses^ 
not very fond of ruta bagas, will often prefer carrots io 
oats themselves, and A)r feeding in company with oata 
and hay, they are superb. All cattle eai them with 
avidity; and milch cows through whiter if fed on them 
plentifully, give the richest milk and make the beat 
butter. The white carrot, projecting from the gromid 
four to six inches, it very easily harvested, and is more 
productive than the yellow carrot; while the latter has 
the advantage of remaining uninjured if left ia the 
ground till spring. Hence I raise some of each. 

But the erop most neglected by fhrmers, and which 
I find the most profitable of all, is corih sown in thick 
drills for fodder. This mode of raising Ibdder is so 
easy, requires so little labor, and yields so enormoua a 
crop, that it is eminently worthy the adoption of every 
farmer, rich and poor, small and great, in debt and out 
of debt, thriving and not thriving, east, west, north, 
and south. Good soil is plowed, harrowed, and far- 
rowed about two feet apart, as for potatoes; one man 
strews the grain from a basket along the furrow as &st 
as he can walk, about fifty grains to a foot, or two 
bushels to the acre; another follows with a common 
harrow, lengthwise with the furrows, or across them aa 
is most convenient, and covers the seed. Passing the 
cultivator once or twice between the rows afterwards, 
is all the attention the crop needs. It quickly growa 
up, and covering the whole ground, entirely preclude* 
the necessity of hoeing. When the crop is taken off 
in autumn, the ground is clean as a floor, (and they are 
not always clean, I am sorry to say.) Wheat may be 
sown after, with very great propriety, as the mere growth 
of herbage, (no grain being produced,) does not ex- 
haust the soil. Hence this becomes an excellent crop 
for a course in rotation. The amount, (if sown thick 
enough, not otherwise,) is about five to seven tons to the 
acre, of the very best fbdder, cattle eating all the stalks; 
and by the most liberal estimate of labor, interest on 
land, and cost of seed, I have never made it cost more 
than two dollars a ton — often not more than a dollar 
and a half. This crop may be sown right after the 
usual time of planting corn, and before hoeing com- 
mences; and maybe harvested directly after tlie usual 
harvests. One load of it is worth more than two of com- 
mon corn-stalk fodder. My neighbors all around are 
astonished at the advantages I derive firom this crop, 
and resolve to try it themselves; but when the usual 
time arrives for sowing it, something prevents, or ibey 
have not land to spare, and it is neglected. Because / 
have not land to spare, is the very reason I adopt thii 
course; for with one acre, I get as much of better fod- 
der as is usually obtained from four or five acres of 
meadow. 

The use of ashes, plaster, domestic poudrette, and 
muck, I find very beneficial, in the absence of a large 
supply of common manure; and the use of the lubaotl 
plow lately commenced will, I doubt not, be very ad« 
vantageous. X. Y. Z. 
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BOT nr POTATOBS. 



Mm. TvCKcm — ^From my own otitervfttioa, and from 
tbe reports of others, who have themselves either dugr, 
^r commenced digging: their potatoes at the present 
date, I have come to the conclusion that the erop» at 
least in this eonnty, is a very light one, seldom exceed, 
ing, and often not reaching 90 or 100 bushels per acre. 
In several cases the yield has not exceeded 50 to 60 
bushels per acre; indeed the price which they bring at 
this season, and which is nelorly double what it gene- 
rairy is, is a good criterion to show the estimate that is 
put on the crop in regpurd to quantity. The season has 
certainly been in most respects, a genial one tor the po- 
tato crop, and till the latter part of July and beginning 
of August, potatoes generally never presented a finer 
Appearance; but at that date, for the space of about a 
fortnight, the fotal bifght, With its fatal curl and dark 
deadly poison, cot off and withered the tops, rotting at 
the same time, many, if not the most, of the largest po. 
tatoes, the outsides and remains of which are now dug 
out of many of the l.ills. I hlive seen some loads which 
appear to have spotted or specked ones among them, 
that the farmers were now bringing to market, bvt in 
general I. have reason to beli«ve Chat there will be a 
good proportion of sound potatoes. My own, so far as 
'dug, are perfectly sound, apparently, and I am inclined 
to think will keep. Those of my neighbors which I 
have seen are apparently in tbe same condition; our soil 
is mostly a loamy sand. I do not know that those 
l^wn on clay soils have any more tendency to spoil, 
though I have been told of some cases where they de- 
eayM so rapidly after being dug, that they were unfit 
to be used in fbrty-etght hours. 

After reading the following fkcts fh>m a late number 
of the (London) Gardtntr^ Chronicle* it appears that 
the origin of the potato disease, is as yet, like truth, at 
the bottom of a most anfkthomable well. <' We fore- 
see,'* says the writer, «an inundation of theories as to 
the cause of the potato disease, which every one finds 
himself capable of explaining, except those wlio have 
most information about it. We may therefore save the 
time of our readers and correspondents as well as 
our own, if we take this early opportunity of express- 
ing our intention of not giving insertion to any specu- 
lations upon the subject, unless they involve new mat- 
ter, and are supported by authenticated evidence. 

<' The following causes for the disease have already 
been suggested : — 

1. The bad season of 1845. 

2. Attacks of parasiticid fungi. 

3. Insects, worms (the idlest of all speculstlons.) 

4. Frost. 

5. Lightning. 

6. Exhausted vitality. 

7. Bad cultivation. 

8. Guano and other manure. 

9. Miasmata, such as produce cholera In man, and 

murrain in cattle. 

<< The last explaining an unknown cause by an un- 
known agency, whose mode of action In the first in- 
stance is beyond human perception, may be taken as 
the last and best refuge of theorists, for it is alike inca- 
pable of proof or disproof. 

<< Of the remainder we shall only say that they ap- 
pear to us to be all untenable. Even the Season of 1845. 
which seemed to us and so many others peculiarly suited 
to bring on the affection, we long ago disclaimed as a 
true cause; for irresistible evidence to the contrary ae- 
enmul^ted during the winter. In fact, no theory of the 
potato disease will satisfy the conditions of the problem, 
miless it explains the following unquestionable ftots: — 

«1. It has for some years past been riolent in 8t. 
Helena. 

** 2. It appeared in the year 1845 at Genoa and Lis- 
bon, and at Grahamstown, in the Cape colony, exclu' 
nvtly in potato crops obtained from English seed, and 
therefore of ihe growth of 1844. 

« 3. It appeared in the year 1845 an the Bermadas, In 
fialdf cropped with potatoes obtained from the United 



States, and not in those which had been eropped Willi 
Bermuda sets. 

<' 4. It has bi^ken out hi New-Holland, upon the an- 
thority of Dr. Francis Campbell, in a letter to the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald, dated March 18, 1846. 

<< 5. It was little known in bog or moss land, in 1S45, 
and now has broken out there with as much Tiolence as 
elsewhere. 

**6, It is accompanied by an increased excitability of 
the potatoes both young and old. 

<* 7. It invariably begins as a brown decay of the 
bark of the potato stem, under ground and an inch or 
two above its origin from the old set. To this wo 
hkve never yet found an exception; all the blotching 
and searing of leaves are long posterior to this. 

<<8. It has broken out at this moment (Aug. 12, 
18460 in crops obtained on well drained unmsnured 
land, from sets imported from Naples, the Azores, 
Oporto, and New Granada, every one of which places 
was reported to be uninfected.'* 

What has rendered the disease so singular in this 
neighborhood, was the rapidity with which the potatoes 
first decayed, and the sodden stop that all at once was 
put to its ntvages. A neighbor of mine, who is a mar- 
ket man, was so much affrighted at the ravages that 
were going on in his " carters,'' that he dug them up as 
fast as he could, throwing Out the affected ones, whicli 
were nearly half the crop; this was in the beginning: 
of August; a part of the same potatoes being left tiU 
this time, are now apparently sound, though I should not 
deepnd on them. RusTicua. 

Bethlehem, Mbany Co^f 1846. 



SOUTH DOWN 8SESP. 



In ail English paper, we find an aeconnt of the ram- 
letting of Mr. Jonas Webb, of fiabrahsm, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. The meeting is said to have been attend- 
ed by varioos nOblemen, agrienlturists and breeders 
from every county in the kingdom, and among the com- 
pany was our distinguished countryman, Mr. Colman. 
Sixty Sooth Botm Rams were let it an average of £1$, 
or about $80, for the season. The highest priced one 
was hired by the Earl of LbicBstsr for 50 guineas, or 
$250 the season. After tbe sale, about 250 noblemen, 
gentlemen, and agrieolturists, sat down to a dinner 
provided by Mr. Webb. Several good speeches were 
made at the table, and among others, Mr. Colman was 
called on, who, after alluding to the happy conclusion 
to ^hich the rumored war 4>etween England and the 
United States had been brought, said '< he had witnessed 
with much pleasure the improvements which scieiice 
and art, combined with great practical knowledge, had 
enabled an individual to effect in one department of 
agriculture. He had seen the Lincolnshire sheep, 
weighing 70 lbs. to the quarter; he had seen the Dor- 
setshire sheep giving lambs twice a year; he bad seen 
the Cheviot sheep of Scotland, and further north, an 
admirable and profitable animsl; he had seen the Lei- 
cester sheep staggering under their own weight, and 
waddling oppressed from their oppressive fatness; but, 
in point of symmetry, weight, quality of wool, hardi- 
ness of ooostitntion, and general profitableness to the 
£u*mer, he had seen none which equalled Mr. Webb's 
South -Downs. Now-a-days, they heard much of uni- 
ting science with practice. He meant no disrespect to 
science when he said that science was not confined to 
mere mechanical rules, or mere book-knowledge. What 
was science — what was wisdom — but knowledge gather- 
ed from reading, fh>m experience, from observation? 
And it was by the praetieal application of this informa- 
tion, that all theories most be tested. Though he 
honored science, he honored practice still more. He 
had no objection to theories, (he was indeed interested 
in theories,) but he preferred the results of practical ex- 
periments^ and would give more for Mr. John Hudson's 
opinion of the use of malt in fattening cattle, than for 
all the theories in Christendom; and he had more re- 
spect for the opinion of Mr. Jonas Webb on improving 
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the breed of sheep, than for all the physioloj^ical know- 
ledge of his most respected friend. Professor Play fair, 
who I being a most respectable bachelor, had probably 
never engaged in breeding at all." 

In concluding his speech. Mr. CouiAN spoke of the 
kindness and hospitality he' had received in England, 
which, he said he should long remember. He spoke 
also in happy terms of the relations existing between 
England and the United States. The two countries, 
he said, « were separated by a wide ocean — wide 
they once calle^l it, but every day brought it nearer to 
them, and he believed that in six months, they wonld 
be within six days' [7] distance from each other. Why, 
then, should they not come home? Why should they 
not be drawn together? The same language was 
common to both — the same blood: their free insti- 
tutions were from the free inspirations of liberty 
which first heaved in British hearts, and God grant 
that the two great nations of the earth might soon learn 
to scorn those miserable and irritating ieuds which 
were calculated to stir up and increase the bad blood 
which had so long existed in the hearts of nations 
towards each other. He hoped the time was fast com- 
ing when the words of the noble Lord who had just re- 
tired from the Secretaryship of Foreign Afiairs, might 
be indellibly stamped on every heart, when war should 
be considered as unchristian, and under all circumstances 
s crime." 



NBW-TOBX 8TATB AO^ 800IBTT. 



Report of the Committee on Stoc^^ owned out of the State, 
exhibited at the jSitbum Meeting* 

The Committee on stock owned out of the state, 
would respectfnlly report: — 

Horses and sheep were the only foreign stock exhibi* 
UA. 

"Oifitbrd Morgan," a dark chestnut stallion, fourteen 
hands and three inches high, aged twenty years, was 
exhibited by Mr. F. A. Wier, of Walpole, N. H. It is 
claimed on the part of his owner, that this horse pos- 
sesses the celebrated « Morgan " blood in greater puri- 
ty than any other now living. 

« (General Gifford," 6 years old, got by the above 
named horse, was exhibited by Mr. C. Blodgett, of 
Chelsea, Vt. In his size, figure, action, and color, 
he closely resembles his sire. Both are exceedingly 
compact horses, deep chested, strong backed, with fore 
legs set wide apart, and carrying their heads (which 
are small, with fine, well set eyes,) high and gracefully, 
without a bearing rein. Their action attracted the 
marked admiration of all. This breed are reputed to 
possess great bottom and hardiness, and everything about 
the two presented goes to prove that their reputation in 
this particular, is well founded. For light carriage or 
buggy horses, it would be difficult to equal them, and if 
by crossing with prime large mares of any breed, size 
could be obtained in the progeny, without losing the 
fire and action of the Morgan, the result of the cross 
would be a carriage horse of very superior quality. 
Your committee are not aware of the extent or result 
of such crosses, in the region where the Morgans origi. 
nated. Unless experience has already demonstrated 
their inutility, we would recommend to our horse 
breeders, some well considered experiments, limited at 
first, to test the feasibility of engrafting the Morgan 
characteristics on a larger horse. 

Of Sheep, Ibur lots, all claiming to be thorough bred 
Merinos, were exhibited, as follows: — 

De Witt C. Doane, of , Vt., twelve rams; 

Messrs. Rockwell and Sandfbrd, of Cornwall Vt., 
forty-four rams; 

Messrs* Bingham and Jones, of Cornwall, Vt., fifty 
rams; 

Mr. R. V. Horton, of Hubbanlton, Vt., thirty rams. 

Your committee will not attempt to enter upon any 
detailed description of each of the several lots above 
enumerated. Shades of difference were observable In 
tht qoallty of the lots, ami between individuals of the 



same lot, — ^but all belong to the same general &mlly, 
and bore the same general stamp. The fleeces of m^njr 
of them were heavy, with wool of a medium quality. 
On most of them however, the fleece was uneven, glir^ 
ing coarse wool, and on the coarsest individual?, jar or 
hUr, on the thighs, dewlap, and wrinkles. Your com- 
mittee belive this a very serious objection to sheep bretl 
for wool-growing purposes. They would recommend 
to the owners of the several flocks from which tliefie 
were drawn, a careful effort to improve the quality suod 
evenness of their wool, without materially diminishing 
the weight of fleece,~-an object which observation has 
satisfied your committee is attainable with little difll- 
eulty. 

A pen of ten Saxoo ewes were presented by Af r« 
Samuel D. Colt, of Pittsfield, Mass. Their fleeces ware 
even, heavy for this vsriety of sheep, of good fiur quali- 
ty, and the form and style of the sheep excellent. They 
possessed too, that similarity^ that Ikmily resemblance 
which constitutes one of the flrst proofs of good breed- 

Your Committee, on behalf of the Society, would teo« 
der thanks to the spirited breeders of stock from other 
states, who have exhibited their animals on this occa- 
sion. Henet S. Ran da LI., Ch>n.j 

Jambs M. Elus, 
Otto F. Masshaix. 



A FLRA FOR TRUIT. 



Mb. Tucker — Every trae patriot and philanthropiil, 
must see, in the increase of rural culture and mral «■-. 
bellishment, something more substantial thaa the iB«n 
pocketing of dollars and cents. Every meant of na- 
dering a man's home attractive, also tends to promote 
domestic enjoyment and social virtue. The cultivation 
of a garden, for the useful and delieioas, as well an for 
the beautiful, has an almost irresistible tendency to 
draw the mind from those grosser associations^ which 
so often lead to dissipation and ruin. In short, there is 
perhaps nothing in the whole visible creation, that has 
a stronger tendency to check the wild and roving dis- 
position which characterizes semi-barbarians, than re- 
fined horticultural pursuits. « When nations grow to 
civility and elegance," said Lord Bacon, ** men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gar- 
dening were the greater perfection," — a perfection on 
the prevalence of which, even our republican edifice in 
a great measure must owe its stability ; for what founda- 
lion can endure on a moving mass of sand? What 
government can remain settled among a wandering 
people who have no attractions for home? 

Downing says that << fine fruit ik the most perfect 
union of the useful and beautiful that the earth knows.'* 
These facts being admitted, it must of course be obvi. 
ous that every attempt to thwart the cultivator in the 
attainment of his wishes — in the enjoyment of the frah 
of his labor, is gross vandalism. The man who woold 
discourage the honest and industrious cultivator by tun- 
ing unrestrained upon him the pilferer — whether that 
pilferer be the truant school -boy, or the overgrown 
loafer, the candidate for the prison — whether that 
pilferer be in the shape of the insect, which in whole 
crowds assails his fruit — or whether in the shape of 
birds, who remorselessly attack or defile whatever 
is valuable and the result of years of labor, — the man 
who would turn loose these marauders, and cry dosm 
every attempt to check their ravages, — hss most es- 
sentially the spirit of the vandal, and has forgotten 
the true promptings of patriotism. ^ 

It is true, the Curculios, — who destroy, every year, 
millions of dollars worth of fruit, only obey the prompt- 
ings of their nature, and hence are innocent of crtSM. 
They are, also, very beautiful animals, when viewed 
through a microscope; must that save them? The 
birds are equally innocent— they are also beaatifid| 
must that save them? Cowper said very justly, 

" I would nui enter en my list of friends, 

Tliough graced with polished manners and fine seme, 

Yei warning sensibility, tlie man 

Who, meUm seu his iboi apoa a wonn." 
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Bat when need reqaires it, all the rett of the animal 
ereation most bow to the wants of man. Bat tome 
would alter the original law, so as to reait thus: <' * And 
have dominion over the fi»h of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over every living^ thing that moveth 
upon the earth,' except such birds as are handsome, and 
sing prettily — such thou shalt not touch." Every part 
of the creation was pronouoced good ; yet every thing 
equally Was to be sacrificed to the wants of man when 
he needed it, whether for food- or for protection — 
and the notion that mere external beauty, — such as taste 
or fashion may regard such, — is to shield and protect, 
is too much like the modem practice of acquitting 
handsome, rich, or well-dressed scoundrels in courts of 
law, for crimes committed. 

These remarks, every one will doubtless understand, 
apply only to such birds or other animals, as render 
themselves decided nuisances by doing more mischief 
than good; and they were in part prompted by a leader 
in the New-England ¥\urmer, written by a correspon- 
dent, who says that a ^< love of birds onght to be a part 
of our religion," forgetting that a moseheto, when 
microMopieally examined, is as perfect and beautiful an 
animal as a bird, and equally the work of creative wis- 
dom; who denounces as destitute of humanity, the man 
who does not agree with himt in hi* notions of beauty 
and mnsie, and with Ki» partialitie$ towards certain 
parts of the Creator's works, all equally pronounced 
<<good;" and who makes the following profound re- 
nark, needing no comment, << Original sin attaches to 
the poor snake ; but the poor bird is only accountable 
fbr a little actual transgreuion.'^ X. 



OROSS-BBBBDHra OF VEQETABLBS. 



MA.1VT people seem to have strange notions in regard 
to the " mixing,*^ as it is called, of plants or vegetables. 
They suppose, for instance, that different varieties of po- 
tatoes, by being planted in the same hill, will, by some 
mysterious process, become so contaminated that the 
original kinds are not produced, but spurious mongrels, 
only, are generated. How this supposed mixture is pro- ' 
duced, we have never seen 9ny attempt to explain; and 
we presume those who believe in such transmutation, 
have themselves but vague ideas of the process. 

We do not, however, by any means intend to deny 
that mixtures of different varieties, and sometimes dif- 
ferent species of plants may take place; but we do 
contend that such mixtures can only take place in a 
natural way — that is by actual cross-breeding. The 
jdifferent varieties of beets may be mixed, and the 
different varieties of turneps, and even the different tpe- 
dig of the brassica tribe — cabbages, radishes, turneps, 
mustard, &c., — are susceptible of intermixture with 
each other tkrotLgh the medium of the 6. ossomt, and in 
no other way. They might be grown in the closest 
contiguity forever, and if not suffered to blossom, would 
never mix; and we should as soon think of the bulbs 
of different kinds of beets or turneps mixing while 
growing together, as that the tubers of potatoes could 
be mixed in that manner. A mixture in either ease 
would be altogether miraculoas. 

When plants are in flower, the pistil^ or female or- 
gans, are liable to receive the pollen, or impregnating 
dust from the stamens, or male organs, not belonging to 
the ra.me flower, or to the same variety} and when this 
happens, the seed so produced contains the germ of a 
new variety resulting from the intermixture. 

Now in relation to potatoes, the tubert are not eeed-^ 
the seed is produced in the balls, or fruit, on the top of 
the stalk, being preceded by blossoms as all other 
fruit is. 

An example of the manner in which potatoes mix in 
the blossom, came under our observation in an experiment 
made in this vicinity by Mr. Daki el Poikeer. In 1845, 
he had growing in the same lot, the Mercers, Pink- Eyes, 
English-Whites, Long-Reds, (or Merinos,) Bine Pink- 
Eyes, (or Round Bines,) and a kind called Prolific Blues. 
From the latter he saved a quantity of balls, which last 
a|tf ing were planted in a bed by themselves. Some of 



the plants were struck with the blight, or "disease," 
and hail their growth stopped at the time other potatoes 
in the lot were ai ticked. Otherwise they grew well, 
and some of the tubers attained the size of hen^s eggs. 
On digging them, there were found to be some six or 
seven krads, only one of which bore any bpecial resem- 
blance to the kind from which the balls had been taken, 
and none were exactly like any of the other kinds 
grown in the field; but there were Whites, Reds, 
Pink-Eyes, &c., all evidently new varieties; the ap- 
pearance of most of them betraying their parent- 
age, or denoting from what mixture of kinds they 
bad originated. Another years* trial will more fully 
develope the qualities of the new kinds, when it 
may appear that some of them are of superior value. 

Mixing vegetables or fruits, is commonly called Ay- 
bridizine. The late T. A. Knight, president of the 
London Horticultural Society, was distinguished for his 
success in the production of new and valuable kinds 
of fruits — ^apples, pears, and cherries-— by this mode. 
His practice was to select flowers from two varieties 
which he deemed most likely by intermixture to pro- 
duce the desired improvement. He then cut out with 
scissors, all the stamens from the blossoms which 
he wished to impregnate with the other variety. This 
was done as soon as the flower was developed, and be- 
fore the pollen was formed. The flowers were then 
protected by thin muslin tied carefully over, till the 
stigma became fully dilated, and the pollen might be 
shaken from the stamens of other blossoms, when the 
covering was removed, and the pollen from flowers of 
the impregnating variety, well scattered over the pis- 
tils, and the covering resumed till the fruit commenced 
swelling. The seeds formed by flowers thus impregna- 
ted, produced trees which bore fruit showing the re- 
sults of the intermixture, and which was in many in- 
stances of improved quality. 

We have been informed that the Shakers of Niskayu- 
oa have a very choice kind of grapes, produced by cross- 
breeding. 



CULTT^ATOra ROtrND FRUIT TKBES. 



The importance of the clean and thorough cultiva- 
tion of the ground round young fruit trees, was very sa- 
tisfactorily shown by an experiment the present season, 
on the grounds of T. 6. Yeoman of Walworth, Wayne 
CO., N. Y. A part of his young standards grew on ground 
occupied with field beets, a part with carrots, and the 
re«t with young fruit trees only a few inches high, in 
rows about four feet apart. The latter, of course, made 
much less draft on the soil than the others, covering as 
they did but a very small part of the surface, all being 
kept thoroughly cultivated. The trees on this part conse- 
quently made a most vigorous growth; on the carrot 
ground the growth was very conspicuously diminished; 
while on the ground occupied by beets, the young shoots 
were not more than one-half the length of those first 
mentioned. This experiment is the more interesting 
from the fact that these root crops, if well hoed, as they 
were in the present instance, are found to be incompa- 
rably l>elter for the trees, than the very common way 
of planting them in grain fields or in grass. Potatoes 
were not tried ; but we have seen a row of peach trees 
growing in potato grounds, none of which had made 
shoots of le9$ than a foot and a half, while side by side, 
in wheat, under circumstances otherwise precisely the 
same, none of the trees had grown, more than three 
inches. 

The befft orchard of hearing peaoh trees we ever 
saw, was on ground kept perfectly olean and mellow by 
cultivation, no other crop being allowed to occupy the 
soil ; and we have no doubt thst those who own orchards 
of fine fruit would find it greatly to their advantage to 
discard every other crop on ground thus occupied, in 
order to keep it perfectly mellow by successive plowing 
and harrowing; this would certainly be the case where» 
as in many cases, the orchard proves more valuahto 
II than all the rest of the fiirm. 
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Moth cifFlybtg Wtivil magn^Ud. 



Mb. Tuciih — In iccorduice with yoar tottmalion, 
in (he July namber of Ihe CuKirator, that tha drairiD^ 
tlluWrativeof the Flj-lng-Weeril orOralnmoth, would bs 
tcceptable, I herewith innBmil aTJeir of the inuet, in 
iliTBriouiilaget, of the nalnral lize; and of the moth 
tnagnified, I alio amil * ilrelch or the fly which preyi 
upon the moth; although I have been nnabla to gWe 
Mine of the nagniBed parti at diitinctly a* I thnald 
litre. Thii arliei partly from the want of a niadently 
powerfnl lent, auiI partly from the Iniecti being imper- 
fect. The only iiwciDienato which I hare •ceeu, Kt 
prewol, ware giren mc by a friend, and have been cn- 
clmed in a imall tin caie, fbr nearly a year, along wifh 
gnim Of wheat. There are portion! of perhapt a hun- 
dred fliea thua encloaed, fnearly a* many indeed ai there 
•re of weeTil,) but uafortnaately they are ndry and brit- 
tle, that it ia difltcoll to find the more delicate memben 
in a perfect date. 

For thii reaaon, and alio from the minntenen of the 
inteet, it it a puzzling tBkh, alleail forme, to detennine 
the genu) to which It betongi, by atcerlaising, poti- 
lively, the form of the mouth and it* appendagei, of the 
■nteonB, and of the atlng. M preaent, from the mandi- 
ble! appearing notched, and the attennn filiform, and 
■bout leu in number, I incline 10 place theie imal] 
fliea among the ipkigti. 

The Encyc. Brit., in deKribing one mb-diTition of 
that genni, remarlra, that moat of (he perfect iniwcti de- 
poeil their egga in the bodtee of other ioaecti; and that 
the larva of theie aerre aa fbod for (he ^ibegee or for 
their yoong. 

On the other band, the atlng of our fly aeemt, <d fome 
Vecimena, at all eventi, quite vtlible along the abdomen, 
uore like those of the lehntamonodia, and not concealed, 
u i) alaled to be the eaie, with inaeet* of the aphex 



Sbould I b* 4bl* to obtain tc 



• tpMli>i*B* of th* fly 



Parli 1/ tht Motk fMgtiifitd. 



nl^afidaamn. 

Bymtnopkrwu Fbf WLOfnifiai. 

Had vitwi/nm ■>«■. 




Frtmiriim^imL 



good preiervalion, I shall eodeavor to fbrward tbeai 
Dr. Harri* Or to Dr. Fitch, for ibeir intpection. 
Mr. Bolton, the intelligent owner of a iteam floaf- 
g mill in thii place, on reading my former coKMOid. 
.tion, regarding the wheat moth, tent me Ibe M- 

.iDDITIONAL BuaQKiTIOHS. 

Mk. R. Oivin— Dear Bii^Ai practical addeoda to 
yoor aiticle on the weevil, I proaent you my experiene* 
" ring wheat during the put year, 
aceived about 300 bnaheli of wheat, in amall pai^ 
celt, dnring the month of July; the gmin waa ^innd 
upon the floor of a loft, and iDr tliree or four week* I 
mw no aigna of danger fVom the weevil. Bydegro^ 
great numbera of the iniecti began to cover the mrftca, 
Dd I fODod the maas waa becoming warmer Iban the 
urronadingair. 1 immediately panad the wheat (hrosgk 
common (an, Inio a bin on the ground floor. Here we 
examined the grain* and found egga, alao amall WOrqa 
evidsBtly penetrating the grain. 

raa mnch alarmed, but determined not to gtre 9 
a memy without a atiaggle. In aboot tea day*, 
the temperature began to riteagainj I immediately nnt 
the wheat back to (he loft, spread i( ou(. and, in aboat 
a week after, paMsd it throagh the fan, back to the bin, 
where it remaioeu without change, nntil I aold it S 
montht ago. The millen fbond no Unit witk itt tke 
weight 60 lb*, (o tb« bwdwL 
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I heart) of no wheat being: lost by veevifi last sum- 
■ler, which wai threshed out early^ say in July; after 
that I believe alt suffered more or less. Some saved 
tl)eir wheat without any care after threshing ; and all who 
took the pains to cool their grain before it became much 
h^ted, had the pleasure of eating good bread. 

r recommend my course of management, because the 
iqeans are within the reach of all those who are willing 
tq bestow the labor. 

Yours, most respectfully, Sam'l Bolton. 

Mr. Fleischmann, a highly intellectual gentlemnn, 
formerly engaged in (he Patent Office, and now just re- 
turned iroa^ a visit to Europe, (a tour expressly devo- 
ted to the collection and diffusion of useful scientific in- 
fi)irmation,; has brought with him a new method of pre- 
serving grain for seed, which he suggests might also 
probably preyent the hatching of insect eggs. A hard 
emst is fornied round the grain, which is thereby almost 
h^meticaUy eovered, yet readily dissolves when in the 
gl?ound, and serves, at the same time, as nourishment for 
the tender root* of the young plant. 

I shall conclude ^his article, by pointing out a few 
typographical errors, in the printing of my former com- 
nmnication, [see July number Cult.,] which I mention 
b^ause, in some cases, those errors entirely altered the 
idcia intended to be conveyed. On the first column of 
puge 209, fifteenth line from the top, « oral '* occurs, 
imteadof "oval't" again, 2d column, page 210, 37th 
line from below, '^ correct'^ is printed instead of '< in- 
cifrrtct'^* then on the 2d column, 29th line from the bot- 
tom, piige 211, ^'pays his rent — a bushel — " should read 
*' pays hit etrU a bushel " or per bushel. 

Perhaps I am more particular in wishing to sea this 
■abject correct in all Its details, than the matter may ap- 
pear to justify ; at all events, to citizens of the eastern 
■Mites. But with us in the west, these insects are even 
now a serious evil, and (although this year found only 
iiH hundreds where they w^re formerly found in million?) 
the evil may hereafter increase, if not arrested. If, 
therefore, any of my suggestions should prove useful, I 
■hall be highly gratified. Rxcuaad Owen. 

JfwHaruutny, ia*9 28tk Jugust, 1846. 



THB DISTBIOT SOHOQL HOTTSB. 



A correspondent of the OreenvilU (8. C.) Mountai- 
neer, having read Mr. Owen's article on the Vlying 
Weevil, in our July number, makes the following re. 
marlcs in regard to protecting wheat from this insect. 

«Get the wheat out at least before the 1st of August, 
md as soon after it is oat as possible, sun it until it is 
perfectly dry, and put it up in hogsheads while hot as 
the sun in a hot day can make it, and have the vessels, 
into which it ia to be put, fire-heated as hot as they can be 
B^ade. Wheat pat up this way will at least keep per- 
fectly well one year, and perhaps several. I have a 
few bushels of my last year's crop now on hand, as free 
from weevil ns when it was first put up. Whether it 
ia the heating that destroys the weevil eggy or whether 
it is the drying of the wheat, I can't say, positively, but 
am inclined to the opinion that the drying has the 
prineipal inflaeneey for I have seen hogsheads of wheat, 
alter being put up in this way, left in the field with a 
mere covering of loose clapboards, which permitted the 
top of the wheat to absorb moisture, and the top of the 
^heat thus exposed became affected with weevil, while 
the wheat in the bottom or lower parts of the hogs- 
head remained still perfectly free from their ravages. 
At our mill, in this village, there is a large rock, very 
convenient, on which I usually sun mine before putting 
it up, and I have frequently had flour made from wheat 
a year or more old as good and as fkir as could be de- 
ilred." 



Ox - Tail Soup.— Prior to 1685, the hatehen of 
London, in disposing of bullock-hides to the felt-mon- 
gers, were acenstomed to leave on the tails. The 
French refhgees, however, bought them up, and in. 
troduced into use that nutritloos dish called ox^tail 
■oap* 



Mn. Tucker — In one ot our recent excumions, wa 
chanced to pass through a region, which has for a long 
tim$ been more than ordinarily (eren for the present 
progressive age,) celebrated for its intelligence and ag- 
ricultural enterprize. The broad and beautiful street 
through which we passed, was separated from the ad- 
joining fields by substantial fences, along whose line, 
tall trees of rich variety were scattered in unbroken or- 
der as &r as the eye could trace the windings of the 
graceful avenue; and their firm arms gave assurance, aa 
they extended themselves into the nether atmosphere, 
that they woald ere long meet their fellows and join in 
an umbrageous anion until the whole range of their do- 
minion should be transformed into a proud alcove with 
verdant canopy. The neighboring fields were arrayed 
in rich habiliments: the dwellings rose pleasantly from 
well filled parterres where fruit trees and shrubbery of 
all varieties beautifully blended. 

There was one object in this paraphamalia of beauty 
and prosperity which in a particular manner attract- 
ed my attention, inasmuch as it gave more decisive evi- 
dence of a provident care for the Aiture than any wa 
have noticed. This was the << dittrict school kou9e^** 
Smile not, ye sons of afiloence, who disitain to have 
your children mingle with the crowd around you, 
and who must, if they obtain an education, receive it 
in a more voluptuous way. Throw not aside your pa- 
per, gentle reader, nor venture the unpremeditateil re- 
mark that you " wish to hear nothing on the subject of 
common schools." The topic, however unmanageable 
and unmanaged it may be in onr hands, is one of vital 
interest to the wellbeing of succeeding generations, and 
the growing prosperity of our whole country. Yes, 
despise the humble abodes where knowledge in its most 
unpretending character unlocks the mind, and sheds ita 
humblest, mildest rays, if you choose; they are the 
fountains of knowledge after all, where the great mass 
must come and take their earliest draughts, if they drink 
at all. Annihilate them, if you will, and you destroy 
one of the firmest pillars that support the loftiest dome 
of our country's glory — ^the intelligence of the whole 
people. 

But we hare digressed from the proposed subject— 
that school housti located in the midst of rural thrift and 
loveliness. It was the central stone in a rich inlaying 
of choice diamonds. ItR external appearance grave assu- 
rance of comfort, and so much neatness revealed by its 
freshly painted white walls, erected in true gothic s'yie, 
its large windows adorned and protected by light green 
blinds, that we felt an inclination to view its inter- 
nal arrangement. Permission being granted, we went 
in, and found that a principle beyond outside show, had 
been carried out in the completion of the building. 
The seats and desks were arranged in a manner ailmira- 
bly adapted to the comfort ami convenience of both 
teacher and scholars. The walls neatly papered, and 
adorned at intervals with maps and historical paintings, 
gave a fitter semblance of a picture-gallery, than of 
many of our modem school houses, with broken and 
smoky walls. On one side of the building stood the 
school library, in a neat but simple case, contain- 
ing books enough on various topics to furnish the chil- 
dren of any neighborhood with what would once hava 
been termed a finished education, aUer the art of read- 
ing was once acquired; and what was very agreeable, 
these books gave decidedly more appearance of having 
been read^ than of having been carelessly handleii and 
thrown aside. Directly opposite the library, and in a 
similar case with glass doors, was a small but choice 
collection of minerals, with which, as I was informed, 
the teacher was in the habit of talking to the whole 
school, in explanation of the sciences to which they re- 
late, for a few minutet at the close of the school, 
once or twice in the week. What valuable fumis of 
knowledge may thus be gathered up by the way-side;, 
as it were, it may be an act of folly to predict ! 

But one thing ia the external arrangement of this es- 
tablishme;it, in our zeal for i^ view of the intenud, hai| 
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been omftted, which is worthy of notice. It was the 
Beat and tomewhat apacious yard separating it from the 
poblie thoroug^hfare, and bounded on the north and 
west by a lovely g^rove of nature's own planting. This 
yard was well laid out in walks and adorned by trees, 
and shrubs, and plants, from every clime which would 
stand the out-door exposure of our northern winten>, 
with beautiful flower-beds, gaily interspersed among 
them. These rich contributions of Sylvia and Flora, as 
they informed us, had been furnished in part from 
neighboring womls and yards, and some were the rich 
gift of friendly offerings, bestowe<l by those who, though 
absent, were still dear. But « they toere all planted by 
juvenUe kande and nurtured by juvenile care.** And 
there they will remain far years, perhaps for ages, the 
proud memorials of Juvenile hours gone by, and labors 
well employed, to cheer and gladden each of the happy 
throng who, as life wears its day away, shall look upon 
them with emotions which will continually waft him 
back to the hours unknown to care, that were spent in 
training the gentle shoot, fit emblem of what .he then 
was. 

To say nothing of the general effect of fitting up a 
district school with such an establishment as we have 
noticed, there are two or three particular considerations 
oonnected with it of sufficient importance to claim a 
notice. In the first place, they have a tendency to fa- 
cilitate the scholars in the Miences they study. Would 
you impress upon the mind the climate or location of 
any country, exhibit its mineral or botanical produc- 
tions, and let them be associated in the mind with its 
geographic locality. So too of seas. What shells are 
found there, or what fish ; and fo of every thing and place. 

Again, such exercises furnish the mind with an agree- 
able and healthful employment, and are strictly conge- 
nial to the taste of chiltlhood. Did you ever pass by a 
district school-house in summer and autumn, but what 
you saw the corners of fences laid out in miniature 
fields, anO fenced with miniature walls, or protected 
in such other way as youthful fancy dictated?^' Have 
you never seen (he turf uprooteil by what childish fiincy 
called a plow, and the tender blade of wheat or some 
other grain springing up in place of the green grass? 
Have you never seen the rude tools of the young hay- 
maker, and the tiny stacks, which a few snatched mo- 
ments, taken from study or toil, have enabled him to 
gather? Oh ! who ever saw the operations of childhood 
without being convinced that the love of rural occupa- 
tions was an instinctive principle of its nature, and how- 
ever we may tempt ourselves or be tempted to renounce 
them in after years, who dares suppose but that we are 
led from the paths to which they invite us by artificial 
rather than natural causes. 

To the cultivators of the soil, this love of nature, so 
kindly planted in every bosom, is certainly a desirable 
quality, and should be cultivated with care in propor- 
tion as they would succeed in threading the mazy laba- 
rynthine walks of their every day employments. Let it 
be cherished then in the young botanist who commences 
dissecting fiowers and admiring their colors before he 
can utter his parents* name, or has power to sustain him- 
self by his own exertion. Teach him, too, when his 
ear first opens to sweet sounds, and before his tongue 
can utter perverse sayings, that the birds whose music 
prompts his mirth and causes him to clap his little 
hands in joyful glee in chorus to their melody, that 
these sweet musicians of the grove were sent not only 
to gladden the heai-t of man by their pretty warbling 
songs, but that they are the ministers of his comfort in 
destroying myriads of insects which would scatter deso- 
lation in his path, and destroy his fairest hopes of plen- 
teous harvests. 

And when he makes his debttt in the world of his fel- 
ows, and begins to act on his own responsibility on a 
theatre where he mutt act far Atm«e//— when he is pass- 
ing through the various grades of progress which the i{ii- 
irict tchool presents, let the lessons already begun, be re- 
peated with new emphasis, so that under their infiuence 
his mind with all its pliancy, may expand and take in 
new ol^cts of kindred and higher import, nntU at 



length it shall drink in all of the subline and beanfiftnl 
that the natural world affords, or which finite mind 
ordinary circumstances can grasp. 

Can there be any doubt, but that in a sehool-i 
^oi up in the style we have quoted, where the minds oC 
childhood and youth can relax and unbend themaelTas 
in amusements so innocent, healthful, and inatroctlTe, a 
generation of fiirmers can be educated that will 1ot« 
and adorn their profession? Can it be otherwise than 
that they should grow up practical and eeientifie fcr- 
mers? We think not, unless conflicting clrcnmstnnecs 
are very strong against them, and we hope the day m 
not far distant when school-honses everywhere will \m 
got up in the same neat and tasteful style, and school- 
children shall have their grounds to ealtivate, uaA 
teachers to instruct them in taking care of them. 

There is one powerful objection to soeh a sftata of 
things which may well be anticipated;— thai is the 
expense. Yes, many a fond fisther who would not 
value an extra five dollars in a^ perishable dress Ibr a 
son, or a dozen extra yards of pink ribbon for hisdaai^- 
ter, to aid them in the display of perhaps only a single 
occasion, would think it a gross demand upon his puma 
to give half the amount to furnish an acre of pleaaira 
ground, where not only his own children, bat theirs and 
others, to all generations, might gather lessons of in. 
struction in their hours of childish pastime; and where 
the honor and glory of the philanthropy which prompt- 
ed the warm hearU of parental solicitude in settiac 
apart such grounds for the benefits of the juvenile race, 
would speak in every leaf that fluttered in the breeze, 
and every flower that opened its petals to the morning 
dew. 

There is another consideration in fiivor of thus get- 
ting up such establishments, which should not be omll- 
te<l. The moral influence it would exert would be of a 
most salutary kmd, and would doubtless lay a foundation 
for rectituile in all fiiture years. The mind of childhood 
is ever active, and if it is not directed in good and honora- 
ble channels its course will be opposite; and if school- 
boys can have no better employment, they will spend 
their time in knocking off hats, robbing bird's nests^ or 
roaming for mischievous plunder over grounds where 
the restraints of integrity, and the cause of right should 
preclude their entrance. We nee<l not imagine what 
sorrowful endings have often closed the unhallowed 
trains of such slight beginnings. Better remove the 
temptations by furnishing grounds expressly for their 
benefit, and employments far more congenial to their 
tastes, and which will not only furnish them ei^oyment 
now, but fit them for the duties of life awaiting them. 

Richmondy Maee., 1846. Wm. Bacon. 



PRBSERVATIOir OF THE MORaAV STOOX OF HOBSSa 



Ma. Tucker — ^I have seen some articles in your pa- 
per in relation to the « Morgan " horses, so called. I 
have known thi« stock for several years, and readily 
concur in most of the statements you have given in regard 
to their value--especially as to their powers of endu- 
rance and excellence as roadsters. 

In a late journey through New Hampshire and put of 
Vermont, I was pleased to learn that considerable spirit 
is manifested in regard to the preservation of this fami- 
ly of horses. In the vicinity of Walpole, N. H., I 
found that great pains had been taken by Mr. F. A. 
Wier, and others, to procure mares having in the great- 
est degree the blood of the original Morgan horse, and 
some eight or ten have been collected into one neigh- 
borhood, which I was ftilly assured were from seven- 
sixteenths to half blood. Two of these mares were sta- 
ted to be 29 years old, and were got by the first Morgan 
horse owned by Justin Morgan, of Randolph, Yt., and 
several others were the produce of parenU got by that 

horse. 

Mr. Wier is the owner of the excellent horse called 
Gifford Morgan, which had just returned from a visit to 
your State Fftir, at Auburn, and the Fair at Troy. This 
horse is within a trifle of half blood of the origfaud 
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hone I so that by breeding (he mares spoken of to him, 
the blood will be kept up to about as high a point as it 
has ever attained in any former period. Experiments 
are also being made with some large and due mares of 
the ''Messenger " stock, which are rearing foals by this 
and other Morgan horses; and if these efforts are con- 
tinued, I have no doubt that in a few years a stock 
will here be gathered which will be of great benefit to 
the country. S. W. Q. 

Botion, Oct. 14, 1846. 

[Note. — It was stated, in our notice of the death of 
the Bulrush Morgan, in the Cultivator for June last, 
that he was the last of the progeny of the Justin Morgan 
horse; it should have been — the last of the malt proge- 
ny, &c. — Ed.] 

FOTfi WOOL. 



Mr. Tuckek — The intelligent observer of wool- 
growing, must have perceived during the last few months, 
that a *'* crisis *' has at length arrived in this important 
article, long foreseen, however, by the more sagacious. 
It consists in the error of farmers generally, that be- 
cause coarse and medium wool formerly paid a fair pro- 
fit, it would always be so; hence, at length, the over- 
production of wool of low qualities, and consequently, 
low prices, that surely follow in all cases where there 
is a want of equability of supply and demand. Bqt the 
•yes of all such are now openeil to see the fallacy of 
their anticipations ; and this being the fact, the ques- 
tion arises, will they shut them to what is clearly their 
duty for the future? 

To the inert and sceptical, who are stow to believe 
and act, I will barely state the fact, that three sheep is 
the average number which can be supported on an acre 
the year round; and from this data, all can readily cal- 
culate the degree of profit retlizedfrom growing wool 
worth only from 16 to 25 cents per lb« Compared with 
the production of almost anything else within the far. 
mer's range, the conclusion is inevitable, that sheep 
producing no finer wool are worthless; unless of the 
mutton varieties, the carcase of which, when well fat- 
ted, in the neighborhood of our large towns and cities, 
will always be in requisition, and profitable to the pro. 
ducer. But it is not my purpose to enter into minute 
details relative to the comparative profits of growing 
coarse, medium, and very fine wool, for my time will 
not at present permit me to do so; but merely to hint 
the subject for the reflection of all interested. To those 
who grow indifferent wool, I ask, when it costs no 
more — ^nay, not so much — to support a sheep whose 
ileece will command at the present time, 50 cents per 
lb., will they keep on their premises such as produce 
wool of the value of 20, 25, or even 30 cents per lb? 
The careless and unambitious probably will, but the 
thrifty iarmer who desires an adequate compensation 
for his labor, will not long submit. The period for 
aiming to grow the finest wool has come, and simply for 
the reason, because it now is, and will continne to be, 
the most profitable. But more anon, when convenience 
will allow me to continue the sabjeet. 

My principal object now, is to call the attention of 
your readers interested in wool-growing, to the splen- 
did flocks of fine-wooled sheep kept in Washington Co., 
Pa., and the adjoining county of Brooke, in Virginia. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, who has 
had the opportunity to test the wools of that region, 
that the blood is of the highest order of excellence; 
and that several flocks will rival, in all those properties 
desirable for the manufacturer, some of the most noted 
of Saxony. No praise could be higher or more un- 
questionable. 

Among those which claim the first attention in point 
of fineness, is Mr. Samuel Patterson's, of Washington 
county, whose flock numbers about 1,200. In order to 
set aside all doubt at once, I will state the fact, that Mr. 
p. received seventy.five cents per lb. for one hundred 
of his buck fleeces, (nearly all yearling^,) the present 
season^ purchased by the Northampton Manolactiiring 



Company; and on his authority, receivetl about two 
months since, he would probably obtain 70 cents |fer 
lb., for the residue of his clip. The fleeces of his entire 
flock have heretofore averaged from 2^ to 2| lbs. ; and 
from the specimens I have seen of the wool of his last clip« 
it was most thoroughly washed; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Perkin8& Brown's wool, of Akron, Ohio, 
I have never seen wool so perfectly clean. Hie process 
of cleansing is the same as that of Messrs. P. & B., 
which they should favor the public with a knowledge of. 

Within the last week, myself and brother, H. K. 
Morrell, have received a number of bucks purchased of 
Mr. Patterson, selected by samples forwarded by letter; 
and it affords me pleasure to state, that no disappoint- 
ment has resulted from this mode of purchase. In the 
language of one who well knows Mr. P., « he is every 
inch a man,'' and I have all confidence in stating, that 
those who buy of him, may safely follow my example. 
The forms are very symmetrical, — the wool will sort 
extra and super extra — very compact, and several of 
them, the staple very long. The base of Mr. P.'s flock 
is Merino, descendants, for the most part, (as is the 
case with a number of flocks in his section,) of Gen. 
Humphrey's importation of 1802; together with choice 
selections from time to time, from the celebrated flock 
of the late Messrs. Wells & Dickinson, of Steuben, 
ville. For further and more minute information of 
the pedigree of his sheep, I refer your readers to the 
Hon. Robert 6. Nicholas, of Geneva, and my friend 
Daniel Rogers, of lloosic, both of whom have obtained 
bucks of him withm the last year. 

For the beneflt of those who wish to communicate 
with Mr. Patterson, I will state that hie post-oflice ad- 
dress is Patterson Mills, Washington Co., Pa. 

Yours, &c., L. A. Morrsll. 

Lake Ridge, N. Y., Oct. 1846. 



FLANTOra MOUNTAIN ASH AND OHEEBY SEED, ftC 



R. H. Williams, of Westmoreland, N. Y., wishes to 
be informed relative to the planting of the seeds of the 
Mountain ash, and cherry stones, so as to secure their 
vegetation. He states that he planted the berries of the 
mountain ash in autumn, others he hung up to dry and 
planted in the spring, and others again he picked from 
the tree in spring and planted. None grew. They 
should have been washed from the pulp in autumn, and 
before becoming dry mixed with twice their bulk of 
sand and exposed to the weather in a continued moist 
state till spring. The most convenient way of doing 
this is to bury them in a cotton bag, after mixing with 
sand, jubt beneath the surface of the soil. Early ia 
spring they are to be planted in a bed of the richest gar- 
den mould, not more than half an inch deep, and if the 
soil is not decidedly sandy, a sandy compost must be 
made to cover them, otherwise a crust will form by 
rains and drying, and prevent the young plants from 
pushing through. If the seeds are left in the pulp 
through winter, they ferment, and are killed. 

The Sjinie correspondent states that he planted plum 
and cherry stones in autumn, but none grew. The 
probable cause of failure, was the drying of the stones^ 
by too long exposure to the air. They must be planted 
in moist soil, or mixed with moist sand, immediately 
after taking from the fruit. 

He also inquires the proper time and manner to trim 
currant bushes. £arly in ipring is a suitable time for 
pruning, but it may be done in autumn and through 
winter. All suckers should be prevented from grow- 
ing, as by producing a thick mass of brush they lessen 
the size of the fruit. Old and superabundant brancbea 
are also to be thinned out. There is, however, one or 
two other requisites in currant culture more important 
than pruning. These are to renew the bushes by plant- 
ing new ones, ailer the old ones become seven or eight 
years old ; and to give them a rich soil, and deep, mti- 
low, and constant culture. By these means, the fruit 
will be more than triple the size of that grown on old 
unpruncd bushes, growing neglected in grass and 
weeda. • 
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Wk had the pleasure of attending the exhibition of 
ih'it aociety, which toolc place at Troy on the 23d and 
24th days of September. Considered in all respects, we 
have seldom seen the exhibition equalled by any couniy 
■ociety. The animals were numerous, and in many in- 
stances of marked excellence. The mechanical de- 
partment — including farm implemene, carriages of al- 
most every description, stoves of all patterns and for 
all purposes, cabinet ware, manufactures of leather, &c., 
was highly attractive and creditable, both for extent 
and quality. The household products, and ladies' de- 
partment, presented a very rich and varied display, 
which would have done honor to any association. 

There was a good display of fruits and flowers. We 
noticetl specimens of very fine pears from Elw an- 
ger & Barry, Rochester, and also several fine kinds 
from H. Wendell, Esq., Albany; also apples, pears, 
and enormous quinces, from H. Burden, Troy; beau- 
tiful samples of the Isabella, Catawba, Winne, and 
White Sweetwater grapes, from Messrs. Hart and others, 
of Troy. A. Wat^sh, Esq., Lansingburgh, presented 
pta-nutt, the growth of his garden. 

The cattle were very numerous, and among them 
were some really fine animals. From the herd of Geo. 
Vaii^ Esq., we noticed a lot, consisting mostly of cows 
and heifers, the greater portion of which were only 
presented for exhibition. Among them was his fine 
imported Durham cow. Lady Barrington, which re- 
ceived the first premium at the late State Fair. We 
observed, also, a fine Durham cow owned by Mr. Jos. 
Haswsll, of Hoosick, and one which we understood to 
be owned by Mr. Willard, of Troy. These cows, we 
are informed, were bred by Judge Ball, of Hoosick. 
They would certainly do credit to any breeder. There 
was a very good Durham bull presented by Wm. Hall» 
Troy. 

Among the fat cattle we noticed two yoke of very 
heavy oxen, owned by A. Pine, Pittstown; another 
yoke owned by Augustus Lester, Troy. 

The show of swine was particularly good. We ob- 
ierved some excellent pig^ of the Berkshire and Grass 
breeds, owned by Mr. Willard, of Troy; a very 
line young boar of similar blood, owned by J. B. 
Ford, Troy; a Berkshire sow and litter of pigs, owned 
by Isaac Tallmadge, Schaghticoke ; two litters of very 
superior pigs, Berkshire and Leicester breeds^ owned 
by D. S. Greene, of Brunswick. 

Of sheep we noticed good specimens of the mutton 
breeds, owned by W. Younghans, Brunswick, L. 
Brownell, Pittstown, and J. Minnick, of Sand-Lake; 
and specimens of fine wooled sheep, (Merinos and Sax- 
ons) from Messn. Haswell, of Hoosick, Tallmadge, of 
Schaghticoke, and Brown, of Pittstown. There was 
shown a fleece of very fine wool, said to be worth '< one 
dollar per lb." by John Kerr & Co., Troy. 

In horses the show may be said to have been uncom- 
monly good. The competitors were numerous, and 
there were several fine animals which were only for 
exhibition. We noticed a yearling colt of remarkable 
size and points, got by Mr. Lonu's Sir Henry; a hand, 
tome black stallion owned by Jno. M. Fonda, Troy; 
several pair of fine matched horses, especially, a pair 
belonging to Mr. Van Arnum, of Troy, and others, 
whose owners' names we did not learn. 

Among the horses for exhibition only, was the Gif- 
ford Morgan, VO years old, owned by Frederick A. 
WiBR, of Walpole, New Hampshire. He attracted the 
same marked attention here that he did at the State 
Ehow. 

Mr. Calvin Morse, of Lansingburgh, presented his 
horse called « Norman, or Morse's Grey," ^which has 
heretofore received the first premium of this society,) 
with 14 of his progeny, exclusive of several young foals. 
We gave a cut of this borM in our No. for May last. There 
is no doubt that his stock make valuable horses. It 
would be difficult to find the same number ttom any one 
horse of equal merit with the fourteen we have men- 
lionad. They appear to be hardy, good tempered. 



strong eonstitutioned animals, well calculated for Qao 
road, and many of them showing extraordinary travel^ 
ing powers. We noticed particularly (among the loC 
of fourteen) a very superior young gelding, owned hty 
H. H. Steenburo, of Troy, which received the 
premium, and which as as a traveller it would be « 
to beat." 

C. T. Botts, Esq., of Richmond, Va., editor of tta« 
Southern Planter, saw Mr. Morse's horse last spring^^ 
and afterwards made some remarks in reference to him, 
from which we make the following extracts. Mr. B. 
rode several miles in a buggy drawn by this faorta. 
« His action, (and as Demosthenes said of the orator, 
action is everything,) is superb. What an acqoiai- 
tion this horse would be to the stock of Virginia! We 
have a great many thin, slab-sided, thonmgh-brad 
mares; what there is of them is g^ood, and what they 
can do they will do all the time, but they want stren|^ 
and filling up in the flank and loin, and we have nerer 
seen a horse better adapted to cross upon them than thie 
dapple grey of Mr. Morsels." Re pronounced him be* 
sides, *< the finest and safest sulky or buggy horse U 
was ever his fortune to sit behind." 



TEir VARIEliBS OF STRAWBBSBIE8. 



DESCRIBED BY WM. R. PUIfCE, OF FLUSBINO. 

Crimson Cone is an exceedingly vigorous vSrieiCf, 
with very tall petioles and large foliage; flowers stami- 
nate; fruit in profuse trusses on long peduncles, the 
berries brilliant dark scarlet, highly fhtgrant, remarlca* 
bly beautiful, and striking beyond any of the usual va- 
rieties; the seeds very deeply imbedded, ripens with 
the later varieties, at the same period as the Hovey, 
Hudron, and Methven. At market this variety com- 
mands the very highest price. Indeed, the fruit is so 
beautiful and sho^y, and the crops so abundant, that ft 
may be deemed one of the most desirable of the whole 
family. 

Primordian is a new very early variety, of vigorous 
habit, the flowers pistillate, the berries crimson, larger 
than the large early scarlet, of conical form, ripeaiag 
about the same period as that variety. It is exceeding- 
ly productive, the fruit in profuse clusters, of a fine 
color, and very showy. It may be deemed the most pro- 
lific and estimable of all the early varieties fbr the mar- 
kets, or for small gardens. 

Crimson Pine is a new variety with large vigorous 
foliage, flowers staminate, berries large dark red, but 
not of the deepest color, conical pointed fbrm, but some 
are obtuse or rounded at the extremity, of fine flavor^ 
and rather early; it assimilates in growth and appesr* 
ance to the Hudson's Bay. 

Unique^ a vigorous new seedling variety, originated 
by ourselves, in 1845; the flowers staminate; the fniit 
scarlet, of most peculiar form, being purse-shaped, with 
a short neck, sweet and delicate; it is very prolific, sad 
much esteemed by those who have tasted the fhiit. 

Biskop^M Seedling, of the London Hort. Society, is a 
very healthy rapid growing plant; the petioles srs 
long, but not as strong, nor the foliage as large as some 
of the most robust varieties; the flowers are pistillate; 
the fruit of medium size ; roundish ovate form, a besn* 
iifal orange scarlet color, flrm, and of a rich acid fla* 
vor; it is borne on long peduncles in very profuse dus- 
ters, and when the foliage is pressed aside, the bed 
seems literally covered with fruit; it is one of the Is- 
test at maturity, and a very hardy variety. 

Montevideo Pine is a vigorous plant, and the largest in 
its dimensions of all the varieties that I have seen; the 
petioles strong and downy, leaves broad, pe<luaclss 
large, and the flowers the size of a dollar, and stami- 
nate; the fruit is the largest average size of all the vi- 
rieties, of perfect regular conical form, rich scarlet, re- 
markably showy and splendid. The berries cootimis 
ripening in succession for 3 to 4 weeks, from the add- 
dle of June to the middle of July, it being one of the 
latest of either the Pine or Scarlet elassesl , 
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r Hudson, (ofCincinnttI,) is of vi;orot» growth and 
ihixariani foliage, anil rapidly eoyen a bed with ita ma- 
nors; the flowers pisfillale, the berries ovate-pointed, 
without a neck, of the same color and nearly the same 
form as our common Hudson, and of good flavor. It is 
remarkably productive, and perhaps only equalled by 
oar Hudson, and by the Crimson Cone, Bishop's Seed- 
ling, and a few others, and is a very desirable variety for 
inpptying the markets. This plant greatly resembles in 
Its growth and general appearance our ordinary Hudson 
strawberry, and is no doubt cli>sely allieil to it. 

HudsoTit or Hudton*i Bay, is an old variety that has 
for a long period been extensively grown for the New- 
York markets. It is of very rigorous growth, and is 
one of (he few garden varieties that combine distinct 
•taminate and pistillate plants, and it was this variety 
which the late Wm. Prince was in the habit of plsnting 
more than thirty years ago, in beds composed of one of 
Qie former to ten of the latter sex, which course was 
urged upon cultivators in the short treatise on Horticul- 
ture published in 1828. The wisdom of that suggestion 
has ai this late day become ftilly proven, by its general 
adoption throughout the whole family of strawberries, 
wherever the organs are unsexual or abortive without 
the fertili23ition by a proxfmate variety of the proper 
character. The fhiit is large, approaching to ovate, 
and pointed, with a neck, often hollow with a core, and 
when fully ripe is of a dark, rich, shining red, the flesh 
pale scarlet. Arm, and well suited for carriage, and only 
tolerable, with much acidity before fully ripe, hut at per- 
fect maturity it is sweet and well flavored, and especially 
so m a hot season. The point of the berry remains green 
nntil the other portion has reddened, but becomes red 
when mature, by which the proper period for gather- 
ing it can be ascertained. This variety has been con- 
demned in England, because that humid climate is 
inappropriate to perfecting its maturity, and by others 
hi tbis country who have eaten it in an immature Ftate. 
It reqi^res our powerful sun to perfect it, and although 
h must be ranked among the coarser varieties, it is 
nevertheless of a very good quality when eaten in a 
perfectly ripe state, having then only a slight acidity^ 
which renders it pleasant in a sugared state. The fruit 
is very showy, and one of the best for preserves. 

Green Strawberryt is allied to the Hautbois family 
■loT« than to any other, but appears to be of entirely dis- 
ttect origin. It is readily distinguished by its peculiar 
foliage, which is of a varied green hue, more delicate, 
and less rogose than the Hautbois class; the flowers are 
perfect; the fruit is roundish flattened, of medium size, 
and some berries small, whitish green tinged with red- 
dish brown over two-thirds of its surface at its ftill ma- 
turity; flesh solid, pale greenish, of a pleasant and most 
peculiar musk flavor. The berries are on very flexile 
pednnclesy and when ripe, unlike theHaatbois varieties, 
they are entirely concealed by the foliage. It is the 
latest of all except the Alpines. 

BuiHU Prize in a new seedling variety; the flowers 
ttaminate, and each section of the calyx has three seg- 
ments; berries large and closely resembling the draw- 
ing issued by Mr. B,^ its greatest diameter being at the 
centre, and terminating m a sharp point; it is of good 
flavor, ripening about the medinm period. 



WATEBDia OABDBir PLANTS. 



VSBMONT AaBIOULTOBAL S00IBTIE8. 



The past season has been remarkable for its heat and 
moisture, and baa consequently greatly favored the 
growth of plants. Yet the importance of a copious 
watering has been very strikingly shown by a row of 
Hed Antwerp Raspberry, a part of the row standing on 
manured land in open ground, and a part nnder the eaves 
of a woodhoase and on its northwest side. The shoots 
of those in open ground have grown this year about 
foor feet; a small part have grown flve feet. Those 
imder the eaves of the wood house have grown from 
seven and a half to eight feet, and are much more nu- 
merous. 

This experiment shows the importance of attention 
to some eflicient system of irrigating gardens. 



In none of the states of the Union, is there manifested 
a more general and energetic spirit of improvement in 
every branch of rural economy, than in Vermont. The 
xeal with which agricultural societies, which are or* 
ganised in almost every county, are there sustained, is 
evidence of the advancement which the gooti cause is 
there making. We have already received several ac- 
counu of the exhibiiions which have been held in va- 
rious parts of the state, the present fall, of which we 
give herewith, a brief abstract. 

The Chittenden Co. Society held its exhibition at 
Burlington, on the 24th September. The stock, particu- 
larly the neat cattle and horses, were said to be greatly 
superior in excellence and beauty to those of any pre- 
vious exhibition. The horticultural department was 
also well filled. Fine S}>ecimens of grapes, melons, and 
other fruits were shown. Of domestic manufacturesy 
there was a large and good display. 

The Rutland County Society held their show atCaS- 
tleton, on the 24th September. Every department ap- 
pears to have been well flUed, and the interest felt 
by the citizens in the labors of the Society, was evinced 
by the numbers which assembled on the occasion — it 
being, as suted, « by (ar tlie greatest gathering ever 
witnessed in Rutland County.*' 

The Addison County Society held iU exhibition at 
Middlebury, on the 30th September. The Galaxy, in 
reference to the show, mys " no agricultural fair has 
come off more to the satisfkction of those in attendance.'* 
The show of sheep is said to have been the best ever 
made in the county. The show of neat cattle is also 
spoken of as liaving been flne, and the display of horses 
indicated an evident improwment In this valuable de- 
scription of stock. The in-door departments, mann- 
feotures, fruits, fltc, are highly spoken of. 

The Caledonia Cimnty Society's exhibition, we have 
not received an account of. This spiritetl society or- 
dered seventy-five copies of the Cultivator for distribu- 
tion as premiums and gratuities. 

The Windham County society held its exhibition at 
Brattleboro, on the 7ih and 8th of October. The meet- 
ing is spoken of as having been one of great interest. 
According to the Phanix, published at Brattleboro, it 
was a superior exhibition to any before bolden in that 
county, and was attended by a very large crowd of 
« citizen-furmerSy with their wives and daughters.** 
The meeting is said to have been <* characterized by 
great harmony of feeling, and increased zeal in the 
great cause of agriculture.'* 



IMFROyBD 8T00E IN BNOLAVD. 



Mr. Wm. Fishkb Hobbs, of Mark's Hall, £ssex« 
lately disposed of the greater portion of his live stock, 
consisting of Hereford cattle, Leicester sheep, and im- 
proved Essex pigs, by a mle at auction. The cows 
averaged 25 guineas, bull calves 11^ guineas. The 
Leicester rams brought 7| guineas per head, ewes 48 
shillings (sterling) per head. Lambs, a cross of the 
Leicester and South Down, 31 shillings per head. Of 
swine, the boars brought 10 guineas, the sows 15 
guineas each. 

A part of the herd of Short Horn cattle, formerly 
belonging to the late Earl Srxif csb, and by him willed 
to Mr. Hall, his bailiff, has been lately sold. Some of 
them brought very high prices; a yearling bull sold 
for 370 guineas, and his dam for 132 guineas. A bull 
calf was sold to the agent of the French government fbr 
225 guineas. The celebrated Short-Horn bull «Capt. 
Shafto," formerly owned by Mr. Loir, has lately been 
bought by Mr. Pa&kxnson, for 325 guineas. 

We find in another paper an account of the annual sale 
and letting of rams of the improved Cotswold breed, by 
Mr. Heweb, of North Leach, Olouccitershire. Mr. H. 
has been known as a sheep-breeder for upwards of 
twenty yeari, and the slock offered on this occasion are 
stated to have been equal in quality to any he had ever 
produced. There were four sheep offered for letting^ 
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and one of those, a shearling, made 41 g^uineas. There 
were also 4 1 sold ; the averag^e of the whole 45 amount- 
ing to 15/. 12s. 8d. per head. 

It seems to be the opinion of many in England, that 
for weight and value of fleece, early maturity, and quan- 
tity and quality of meat, combined, no breed is more 
profitable than this. 

One of the plates of the JF*arm£r« Magazine for Sep- 
tember, represents three beautiftil Leicester rams bred 
by Mr. Robert Smith, of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland. 
The drawings appear to have been Uken just after the 
theep were shorn, and therefore exhibit their true form, 
undisguised by wool. One of the three whose portraits 
are given was sold to Mr. Bennett, of Bedfordshire, 
for £120. The three engraved portraits were taken 
from a group of seven which had been painted for Mr. 
Smith, which sold, in the aggregate, for 700 guineas. 
Sixty of his rams sold in September^ 1845, at an ave- 
rage of 19 guineas each. Mr. S., it is sUted, has re- 
ceived at least 50 premiums by this flock, from various 
agricultural meetings. 



LIST OF PBEMIXJMS, 
Jwarded at theN. Y State Fair, Avbwm^ Sept., 1846. 

[Concluded from onr Ian.] 



BUTTER. 

Greatest quantity made from Ave cows in 30 days — 
let, E. R. Evans, Marcy, $25; 2dy A. 0. Crocker, 
Union, $15. 

Best 25 pounds made in June — Ist, Joseph Baker, 
Otisco, $10; 24l, Wm. Ottley, Phelps, Col. Tour; 3d, 
Elisha Sheldon, Homer, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 pounds made at any one time — 1st, Joseph 
Baker, $15; 2d, A. C. Crocker, Col. Tour; 3d, Abram 
Adams, Preble, Silver Medal; 4thy Elisha Sheldon, 
Homer, Diploma; 5tb, John O. Wheeler, Sennett, Vol. 
Trans. 

CHEESE. 

Best 100 Ibt* one year old and over.— 1st and 2d, no 
awards; 3d, Robert Eells, Oneida Co., Silver Medal; 
4th, Wm. Ottley, Ontario Co., Diploma; dth, H. N. 
Washbon, Otsego Co., Vol. Trans. 

BeMt leti than one year old. — 1st, no awards; 2d, 
Robert Eells, Col. Tour; 3d, Wm. Ottley, Silver Medal; 
4th, Isaac Bucklin, Cayuga Co., Diploma; 5tby Antho- 
ny Shaw, Scipio, Vol. Trans. 

SUGAR. 

Beet Maple.-— Ut, Benj. Gauu, Jr., £. Bloomfteld, 
$10; 2d, Moses Eames, Rutland, $5; 3d, Erastus Bige- 
low, Sangerfield, Diploma; 4th, U. E. Talman, Tully, 
Vol. Trans. 

SILKS. 

Manufactured. — Clark Avery, Perry vi lie, $15. 
Sewing SU'c. — Ist, Clark Avery, $10; 2d, Joseph 
Belcher, $5; 3d, David Irish, Diploma; 4th, N. M. 
Coburn, Vol. Trans. 

Reeled St/fc.— 1st, Joseph Belcher. $5; 2d, N. M. Co- 
burn, Diploma; 3d, David Irish, Vol. Trans. 

Cocoons. — Ist, N. M. Coburn, $10; 2d, Jos. Belcher, 
Col. Tour. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
Woolen Blankets. ^Idt, Wm. Ottley, Phelps, $5; 
2d, F. P. Brown, Elbridge» $4; 3d> Geo. W. Henry, 
Uartinsburgh, $3. 

Flannels.— Albert L. White, $5; 2d, Clark Avery, 
$4; 3d, Wm. Ottley, $3. 

Woolen Cloths.— Ut, M. W. Prtest, Little Falls, $5; 
2d and 3d, O. Kellogg, Skaneateles, $4, and $3. 

Woolen Carpets.-^Ut, Jonathan Conger, Groton, $5; 
2d, No. 474, owner unknown to the committee, $4; 
3d, D. C. Monroe, Elbridge, $3. 

Tow Cloth.— A. Shaw, Scipio, $3. 

Linen.— 1st, A. Pine, Pittstown, $5; 2d, F. P. Brown> 
Elbridge, $4; 3d, E. W. fiateman, Venice, $3. 

Xtnen Diaper.— Ui, A. Pine, PitUtown, $5; 2d, Mar- 
garet Jefiery, Truxton, $4; 3dj Geo. W. Henry, Mar- 
iiart»iirgh, $3. 



Xtnen Thread. — R. S. Ransom, Perry ville, $2. 

Hearth Rugs. — 1st, Hotchkiss & Smith, Anburtiy 
2d, J. Barber, Auburn, $4; Zd, Miss A. R. Smitli, Ver- 
non, $3. 

Double Coverlets. — 1st, Caroline C. Jones, 'Wcat 
moreland, $4; 2d, C. R. Nichols, Darien, $3; 3d, C. 
Britt, Perry ville, $2; 4th, J. Conger, Groton, Vol. 
Trans. 

l\ oolen Stockings. — Ht, Margaret Jefflrey> Truztoo, 
$2; 2d, Mrs. Greenleaf, Watertown, Vol. Trans.; 3d, 
David Thomas, Aurora, Diploma. 

Wove Woolen Stockings. — Miss L. C. Morris, Jkv- 
burn, $2. 

Kersey.— Itty C. Britt, Perry ville, $3; 2d, R. 8. 
Ransom, $2; 3d, A. Pine, Pittstown, Vol. Trans. 

Linen Knit Stockings.— Itt, Chester Gridley, 
nett, $2; 2i\, E. W. Bateman, Venice, Vol. 
3d, J. L. E^tman, Lodi, Diploma. 

KnU Cotton Stockings.— Int, 2d, and 3d, L. C. Mor- 
ris. Auburn, $2, Vol. Trans., and Diploma. 

Bed Quilts. — 1st, Rebecca Johnson, Syraeose, $5; 
2d, L. C. Morris, Auburn, $3; 3d, B. F. Hawks, Pbtfps^ 
$3. 

Rag Carpets. — 1st, Wm. Ramsey, Elbridge, $3; 
2d, Geo. Hawley, Auburn, $2; 3d, Abram Adain^ 
Preble, Vol. Trans; 4th, Jonathan Paddock, Aiirelioi^ 
Vol. Trans. 

FRUIT. 

Table Jpples.—Ht, Bei\j. Hodge, Buffido, $5; 2d, 
A. Br>'ant k Son, Bufialo, $3; 3d, C. Parvis, Greeee, 
Vol. Trans. 

Best twelve sorts.— J. C. Hastings, Clinton, $3. 

Seedling Jpple.—ltuMC Hildreth, Geneva, $3. 

Table Pear^.^-lst, Elwanger & Barry, Roohester, 
$3; 2d, Benj. Hodge, BuffiUo, Vol. Trans. 

Winter Pears.— Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, Vol. 
Trans. 

Quinces. — Geo. Underwood, Auburn, Vol. Traaa. 
Native Grapes. — Eiiward Thomas, Geneva, Vol. IV. 

Foreign Grapes. — Chester Parsons, Skaneateles, Vol. 
Trans. 

Best PeacAe*.— Bissell & Hooker, Rochester, VoL 
Trans. 

P/tims.-^. F. Pratt, Buffklo, Vol. Trans. 

FLOWERS. 

1st, James Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal; 2d, PraC 
J. W. Jackson, Schenectady, Diploma; 3d, Elwanger 
& Barry, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 

Seedling Dahlias.— l9t and 2d, Edward Thonaa, Gs. 
neva, two Diplomas. 

Best tvotnty-flve varietieM of Dakliat* — Itt, Janes 
Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal; 2d, Elwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, Diploma; 3d, Prof. Jackson, Schenectadyy 
Vol. Trans. 

Best Floral Ornamtnt. — ^James Wilson, Albany, 
Silver Medal. 

Bouquets. — Ist, James Wilson, Albany, Col. Tovr; 
2nd and 3d, L. Menand, Albany, Diploma and VoL 
Trans. 

Green" House P/an/c— Ist, Mrs. M. Miller, Aobsm, 
Diploma; 2d, Miss H. C. Morse, Skaneateles, Vol. 
Trans. 

German Asters.— ^tot. Jackson, Schenectady, VoL 
Trans. 

Best twelve Roses. — 1st, James Wilson, Albany, Di- 
ploma; 2d, Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, Vol. Tiaas. 

Discretionary PremiumM for Floral Ornaments,'^ 
Diplomas were awarded to Mrs. £. T. Throop Msitin, 
Willow Brook; Elihu Tyler, Buiiklo; Elwanger ft 
Barry, Rochester; Prof. Coppock, Buffalo; Wm. Webb, 
Bufialo; Benj. Hodge, Bufl&lo; Henry Morgan, Aurora. 

VEGETABLES. 

Water-Melons. — ^H. N. Langworthy, Rochester, CoL 
Tour. 

MuMk'Melons. — Geo. Cooper, Irondequoit, VoUTrsas. 

White Carrots. — C. F. Crossman, Rochester, VoL 
Trans. 

Field Carrots. — J. H. Osbom, Mentz, Vol. Trus. 

Beets, (long blood.) — C. F. Crossman, Rocheiteri 
VoL Trans. 
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Whitfi Parmeps, White Table Parsnept, and Cahba- 
get. — Geo. Cooper, Irondeqaoit, three Vols. Trans. 

Tomatoes and Egg-Plant. — C. F. Crossman, Roches- 
ter, two Vols. Trans. 

Sweet Potatoes' — ^H. G. Dickinson, Vol. Trans. 

Lima Beans^ — Ira Hoplcins, Auburn, Vol. Trans. 

Parsley.— Geo. Cooper, Irondequoit, Vol. Trans. 

Squashes. — H. G. Diclcinson, (one weighing 80 lbs,) 
Vol. Trans.; Hiram Hubbard, Canandaig^a, (Six from 
one seed, weighing 575 lbs., and one or which, 146| 
lbs.,) Vol. Trans. 

Pumpkins. — C. Moses, Skaneateles, Vol. Trans. 

Seed Corn. — Chester Gridley, Sennelt, Vol. Trans, j 
John Thompson, Ledyard, Vol. Trans; J. F. Osborn, 
Meutz, Vol. Trans. 

Mangel Wurzel. — James Rattle, Sennett, Vol. Trans. 

Sugar Beets* — J. F. Osborn, Meotz, Vol. Trans. 
Discretionary Premium — For beets, carrots, and 
millet, Thos Ogden, Vol. Trans. 

Discretion arv Premium — For sweet corn and red 
peppers, A. Custin, Vol. Trans. 

Best Table Potatoes. — C. R. Nichols, for Mercers, 
$2; C. F. Crossman, for Long Pink-£yes, Vol. 
Trans. ; J. F. Osborn, for Long Pink Eyes, Vol. Tr. 

Seedling Potatoes.— JX. 8. Smith, Buffalo, for Pink 
£yes, $5; the same for four varieties. Col. Tour. 

WHEAT. 

R. Harmon, Wheatland, (three varieties,) Vol. Trans.; 
ICartin Smith, White Flint, $5. 

BEE. HIVES. 

Aaron Colton, Pittsfield, Vermont, $5; Wm. R. Kel- 
•ey, Starkey, N. Y., Vol. Trans. 

STOVES, &c. 

For Cooking. — *8t, Jackson & Phelps, Syracuse, 
(Buck, No. 8,) for Hotels, Diploma; 2d, D. E. Stafford, 
(Telegraph,) Silver Medal; 3d, Anthony Davy & Co., 
Troy, (Washington Air-Tight,) six sizes. Diploma. 

Parlor jiir-Tight. — 1st, Atwood, Cole & Crane, 
Troy, Silver Me4lal; 2d, Wager & Dater, Diploma; 3d, 
J. S. & M. Peckhara, Diploma. e 

Stove Hollow Ware. — — ^ Hoag, Schenectady, (5 
pieces,) Vol. Trans. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

Reaping Machine. — C. H. McCormick, Rockbridge 
Co., Virginia, $5. 

Stump Machine. — R. H. Hall, #wego, $10. 

Grain Planter and Sotoing Machine. — P. Seymour, 
E. Bloomfield, $5. 

Sowing Machine. — W. H. Jones, Bridgeport, Ct., 
Diploma. 

Flax-Pulling Machine. — H. Hill, Diploma. 

Bells. — A. J. Meneely, West Troy, Diploma. 
Door-Lock and Bell-Pulls.— J>aaia. & Price, Utica, 
$5. 

Rochaway Buggies. — Allen & Carpenter, James (rould 
fc Co., Albany, Diplomas. 

Double jicting Force Pump. — Phelps & Messenger, 
Oneida, $3 ; H. 6. Madison, Syracuse, Diploma. 

Fire Engine. — Calvin Young, (16 yrs. old,) Auburn, $5. 

Balance Slide Farm Gate.—n. White, Kirkland, 
$3; S. Benham, Camillas, Diploma. 

Portable Bedstead. — James Hazlett, Utica, $3. 

Refrigerator, and Shower Bath. — E. Taylor, Ro- 
chester, $5. 

Horse-Yoke.—!^. H. Danfortb, Busti, $3. 

Leather Dressing Machine. — S. Wilson, Dansville, $3. 

Imitation Graining. — F. Van Doom, Rochester, $3. 

Smut Machine. — ^Wilson & McGulIongh, Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

BuckwheeU Cleaner. — Daniel Pease, Jr., Diploma. 

Mill for Sawing Siding, -^Nelwn Peck, Lyons, Di- 
ploma. 

Portable Grist MUl.—J. H. Bristol, (Fitzgerald's 
patent,) Diploma. 

Hay Scales.—^. F. Keeler, Cazenovia, $5. 

Ox-Yoke. — E. Sheldon, Sennett, Diploma. 

Rock Drilling itfacAtne.— Richard Dibble, Roches- 
ter, Diploma. 

Buggy-Wagons and Chariotees.— John W. Bates, 
Uticay Diploma. 



Wagon- W^Aet/.— J. C. Royee, Cuylerville, Diploma. 

Compound Carriage Wheel. — ^Norman Reede, On- 
ondaga, $3. 

Self- Acting Cheese Press.— W. C. Pratt, Weedsport, 
Diploma. 

Seraphines. — Upton & Miller, Rochester, Diploma. 

Whips. — W. R. Strong, Rochester, Diploma. 

Sofa and Canrf -Ta&/e9.--Oha8. Rust & Son, Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

Portable Hunting and Fishing Case. — ^Wm. Gardner, 
(Geneva, Diploma. 

Stove Pattern Carving. — ^J. F. Seymour, Utica, Di- 
ploma. 

Boot Crynping Machine. — J. H. Ladue, Cato, $3. 

Mustard, and Paste Bracking. — D. Murdock & Co., 
Albany, Diploma. 

Saddlery and Hardware. — Hasson Frazier, Synu 
cuse, $3. 

Harness and Bridles. — P. Williamson, SkaneateleSy 
Diploma; F. A. Keeler, Albany, Diploma; C. H. 
Wheaton, Homer, Diploma. 
Butter Firkins. — Abram Sherman, Summer Hill, $2. 
Model Steam Engine. — D. D. R. Ormsby, Homer, 
Diploma. 
Card Printing Press. — F. A. Bdarsh, Diploma. 
Hand- Power Planing Machine. — Andrew Parker, 
Auburn, Diploma. 

Morticing Machine. — BeoJ.* H. Otis, Syracuse, Di- 
ploma. 

Revolving Bellows. — ^Jerome Darling, Adrian, Mich., 
Diploma. 

Drill Sawing Machinc-^Pennock & Pierce, Chester 
Co., Pa., Diploma. 

Sculpture in Wood. — J. Sangster, (14 yrs. old,) $5. 
Sash Lock. — James Jones, Rochester, Diploma. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
W. M. Beauchamp, Jr. Skaneateles, Diploma; Miss 
Cox, for Pencil Drawing Diploma; Miss Conkling, for 
Crayon Pencil Drawing, Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS FANCY ARTICLES. 
Shell Work.— Mm L. C. Morris, Auburn, $3. 
Wax Work. — Miss L. C. Morris, $6, and Diploma; 
Mary F. Snow, $3. 

Neeule Work. — Fire Screens. — ^Delia M. Oolvin, 
Syracuse, $5; Lydia S. Russell, $5. 

Ottoman Covers. — Delia M. Colvin, $3; F. £. Thorn- 
ton, Fleming, $3; Mrs. N. M. Stephens, Elbridge, $3, 
and Diploma. 

Table Covers.^-Mn, Geo. W. Patterson, Chautaoqae 
Co., $4 and Diploma. 

Groups of Flowers. — ^Mr. John Porter, Auburn, $3. 
Lamp Mats. — ^Mrs. W. G. Pierce, Auburn, $3; Mr. 
Brock way, Brockport, for variety of worsted -work. 
Diploma. 

Worsted Rugs. — ^Mrs. Lucas, Auburn, $4; Mrs. Roxa* 
na Cottle Hurston, Buffalo, $2, and Diploma; Comeliut 
Walcott, Elbridge, $3. 

Fancy Chairs. — ^Mrs. Sarah Harbottle, Aubam, $1 ; 
Joseph Sabin, Syracuse, Diploma; Ladies of Utica Fe- 
male Academy, $3, and Diploma. 

Handkerchiefs, CapSj SfC — ^Mrs. V. R. Voorhees, Am- 
sterdam, $3; Miss Abby Allen, Camden, $3; Misa 
Green, Jordan, (child's dress,) $1. 

Fancy Painting and Needle Work. — ^Mrs. Wm. A. 
Dutcher, Milo, $3, and Diploma. 

Embroidered Shawls. — Mrs. Alanson Benson, Skane- 
ateles, $3; Mrs. John G. Wheeler, Sennett, (Thibet 
cloth,) %3. 

Embroidered aud Stuffed Quilts. — Mrs. Joseph Beach, 
Auburn, $3; Mrs. Rebecca Johnston, Syracuse, $2; 
Mrs. Roxanna Cottle Hurston, Buffiilo, Diploma; Mrs 
Hiram Hubbard, Canandaigua, $3; Mrs. Eliza Harmon, 
Wheatland, $2; Miss Mary J. Patty, Auburn, $2, and 
Diploma; Mrs. D. C. Munroe, Elbridge, $3; Mrs. Eli- 
za Harmon, Wheatland, $2; Mrs. Wm. C. Sheer, Phelps, 
Diploma; Mrs. C. A. Frost, Delhi, Diploma; Miss L. 
C. Morris, Auburn, $1. 

Silk Patch Piano Cover.— Miw Harriet A. Williams, 
Rochester, $2, and Diploma. 

Embroidered SUk Suspenders. — ^Mary C. Van Bu- 
ren, Albany, $3, and Diploma. 
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OrnametUal Bead Bell'Rop€,^Mn. iMillard Fill- 
More, Bufialo, $5, and Diploma. 

Fringe MiUefi»> — Mrs. S. T. Stebbins, Homer» $1> 
afHt Diploma. 

Lace Fet/«.— Mitt Abbott, Anburn, $3. 

Worsted Card Porf-jPoito.— MiwMatUdaDavia, Baf- 
fido, $2. 

Ornamental and Danuetic Needle Work. — Mn. Y. 
R. Yoorhees, Amsterdam, Diploma, and for Table Cover, 
$2, and Diploma. 

Bonnets, — Mrs. Cook, Syracuse, $3, and Diploma; 
Mrs. F. H. Oraham, Auburn, Diploma; Mitt Atwood, 
Salem, $5, and Diploma. 

Lace Caps and Capes.—Mn. Cook, Syracuse, $3, and 
Diploma. 

Fancy Worsted Chain.—Miu Mary F. Snow, Au- 
burn, Diploma. 

Lamp Stand. — ^Mrs. B. F. Hawks, Phelpstown, Di- 
ploma. 

SUver Ware, Pens, ^c— WiUard Hawley fc Co., 
Syracuse, $5, and Diploma; F. W. MaAt, Syracuse, $5, 
and Diploma; B. R. Norton, Syracuse, (for Gold Pens,) 
$6, and Diploma; Washburn & Robinson, Taunton, 
Mass., (for Pen-Nibs,) Diploma; S. N. Smith, Auburn, 
(for Dental Work,) Diploma. 

Weather Strip for Doors.— Wm, Genett, Syracuse, 
(GifTord's Patent,) Diploma. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

U*. Davis Cossit, Onondaga, $15; 2d, Azarial Letts, 
Ulysses, $12; Henry Willard, Cayuga; $10; L. C. 
Pratt, Salina, Col. Tour; J. B. Gaylord, Auburn, Vol. 
Trans. JOS£PH ALLEYN, Ass't. 8ec*y. 

OSAGE ORANGE. 



Wm. Neff, Esq., in a communication to the Ohio 
Cultivator, says he has long since come to the conclu- 
sion that the Osage orange, is decidedl}' preferable to 
any other plant for hedging. 

" The plants," he observes, '* are best propagated flrom 
the seed, which I have always planted in the spring, (from 
not having been able to get them in the fallO in a nur- 
sery, in broad drills, about a foot apart, the seed scat, 
tered and separated an inch or two in the drills. 
My experience, however, plainly tells me that they 
should be planted in the fall, as when planted in the 
spring they vegetate but sparingly, and oftentimes 
many spring up the ensuing season, ft>om the seed which 
bad laid in the ground a year.'' 

The seeds, he says, can be obtained in any quantity 
in the neighborhood of Columbus, Hempstead county, 
Arkansas, for the mere expense of gathering. He 
states that in one quart there are about eight thousand 
seeds. The plant is said to be very hardy, and when 
once vegetated is sure to grow. 

« The plants may aleo be favorably propagated from 
the trimmings of the roots when taken from the nur- 
sery to set in the hedge. They naay be cut in small 
pieces, only two or three inches long, and planted in 
drills with the end barely covered by the soil. They 
will be sure to grow, unless they have been too much 
exposed, and sufiered to become dry, which should be 
carefully avoided by covering with earth till ready to 
plant. 

'* At one year old, they may be transplanted to the 
hedge, or at two years they are stronger and better, and 
give more spare roots to propagate from. I have not 
found the fall planting to succeed well — the spring is 
Ut preferable. 

" At a year old, whether they remain in the nursery 
or set in the hedge, they should be cut off within one or 
two inches of the (p^und ; the next spring six inches; 
and about the first of July about fifteen inches; and if 
not in July, then the fbllowing spring, after which they 
will require but little more than side and extreme top 
pnming. Or the hedge may be thickened, «nd some of 
the above pruning avoided, and perfectetl sooner, and 
perhaps as desirably, both for utility and beauty, by 
eareful intertwining of the lower branches; the nume- 
rous thorns will prevent any change of their plaoet* 



'* In making the hedge, the ground should, of 
be well prepared the previous year, and in the 
spring well plowed and harrowed, till quite nnello^. 
The line is then laid, and a trench formed with a 
deep and wide enough to admit the roots; plant in t** 
rows, six inches apart, and twelve inches apart in 
row, diagonally, so thai the double row make 
plants equal to six inches apart in one line. The dis- 
tance between the plants can be well preserved, fty 
first preparing a stick cut in niches at every six inche% 
and laid alongside the trench, which, being straight cna 
the one side, will govern one row, and the eye vill 
direct the other with suflicient accuracy. The plsuits 
having been taken up and properly pruned of the topm 
and roots, are scattered along the trench, and a man or 
boy, taking one in each hand, puts them in their places 
in the trench, while another stands with the shovel o€ 
well pulverized earth, which he carefhlly casts apom 
the roots, and thus they proceed on; afterwards fill in 
and press the earth to the roots with the hand or 
foot. When all are set, by means of a more elevm- 
ted line, and a good eye, they may t>e pressed to a 
perfect straight line. Dress your ground, and all is 
done till the weeds and grass want eradicating. It Im 
a general error in rearing trees, &c., to suppose the 
work done when planted. It is worse than labor lost^ 
unless afterwards cultivated and protected beyond the 
reach of the stock, grass, and weeds; nay, it is down- 
right waste." 



EZFOBTATION OF A2CEBI0AN WOOL. 



Hamilton Gat, Esq., of New- York, in a letter to 
the Journal qf Commerce, states that the chief obstaele 
to the success of American wool in the Elnglish mar* 
kets, is its unclean condition, and not a prejudice against 
the article, merely because it is American. He sayt 
our wool has not only been shipped in bad condition, 
" each fleece by itself considered, but long wool and 
short wool, the weak and the strong, the coarse and the 
fine, the felting and clothing qualities, have been min- 
gled in the same sack, with a degree of knowledge and 
judgment about equal to that which would ebarseteriae 
the conduct of a ftirmer who should send his vhealy 
corn and oats to market, mixed together in the ttme 
bag.'* This he is confident has much depressed its value 
in England, for « nowhere," says he, " is property so 
carefully examined and so correctly estimated before 
purchasing, as In that country; and no where else 
does a good article of its kind, in good condition, bring 
so high a relative price; and nowhere are saeh heavy 
deductions made and allowed for fraud and 111 con- 
dition." 

He states the consumption of England to be about 
two hundred millions of pounds annually, three-fourths 
of which is the growth of Great Britain, and the 
balance is said to be *' imported fW>m every climate of 
the earth, duty free." He thinks all must agree, «<Hhat 
hereafter the prices of our wool must be regulated prin- 
cipally by ifs export value " — that ** it must be so to 
enable our manufacturers to compete with foreign ri- 
vals, as well as from the abundant supply." 



SALE OF AYRSHIRE STOOK. 



The sale of Capt. Geo. Randall's herd of Ayrahires, 
took place at New Bedford, on the 6th of last month. 
We are mdebted to a gentleman who was present for 
the following memoranda : — 

Cows. 

Young Stoinley, (imported,) 11 years old, sold to Mr. 
Gny, of Boston, for $70. 

Maggie, (dam Young Swinley,) 6 years old, sdd to 
Mr. Fickett, for the Mass. Ag. Society, for $90. 

Pink, (dam Maggie,) 4 years old, sold to Mr. Law- 
son, of Lowell, Mass., for $76. 

Medal, (imported,) 7 years old^ sold to Mr. Lawsoo, 
for $1274. 
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HEfTE&fl. 

Qowarh 3 yeii* oM, told to Mr. Biekett» for $105. 
Ntliy9 3 years oid» told to Mr. Sproat, of Taimton, 
1.9 for $52^. 

Bulls. 
Joeh tht Laird, 1 year old^ told to Mr. Rodman, of 
Hew Bedford^ for $70. 

Sandy, I year old^ told to Mr. Dean, for $29. 

- - — - rjj ■ ■ ^^^^^^^ - - ^ — 

^^j_, ,_M, I - - - -•— -■^— - — —I - — — — I— T— '— 

HTBERNATOra AITMAUL 



Tbs manner in which lilb is supported In those sal- 
nalt, which remain a long time in a state of dormancji 
iSy to the first view, at least, quite mysterious. In onr re- 
rion of country, we have the wood -chuck, (or '^g^round 
hog,") hedge hog, and some other animals, which pass 
six or seven months of the year in a senseless sleep. 
Dnring this long period, they take neither food nor 
drink, and most of (he functions of the body are totally 
suspended. The black bear also hybemates for a con- 
siderable portion of the winter season, but does not ikll 
into as low a degree of torpidity while '< denned up," 
as some other animals. 

It is a matter which has often excited inquiry, how 
life conld be supported for so long a time, apparently 
without sustenance. Observation, however, teaches, 
that in hybernating animals^ a deposit of nourishment 
It aeenmulated dnring their active period, wfaieh serves 
as a source of subsistence dnring the remainder of ths 
year. The material which affords this supply, is /af, 
and during the period of sleep it is gradually consumed 
by the process of respiration, or in supporting life. 
The amount of material consumed Is less, however, 
than would be at first supposed. The reason of this is, 
tlmt life is only kept up in a very low degree — the very 
slight action of the system occasioning but little waste, 
and, of course, calling only Ibr a supply proportionate- 
ly small. 

fir. HoLMBS, of the Maine Farmery in a very senai- 
bla and interesting article on this subjeet, remarks i 

** The physiological condition of those animals which 
beoome completely torpid dnring winter, cannot be 
perfectly ascertained. It has been found, however, 
tluU they have a great diminution of bodily temperature 
^-breathe very slowly indeed, so that it is hardly pos- 
sible to perceive any respiration at all — the puliation of 
the heart is hardly felt, and the circulation is of course 
rery laagokl. The feeling or irritability is almost de- 
stroyed, for you can cut off a limb and lay open the 
IkM^ without their appearing to feel it. As we have 
before stated, they become very lean and emaciated; 
but notwithstanding all this, when they awake at the 
end of the torpid piriod, they are very active and vigo- 
foos." 

There is one expression (and but one) in the above 
quotation, to which we take an exception, viz : that 
animals ** become very lean and emaciated*^ at the close 
Of their hybernating period— «t any ratct, we know that 
they do not ahoays become so. We are aware that the 
iitea advanced by Dr. H. is also eountenaaced by Lix- 
»i«t but still we are satisfied that it is not altogether 
aorreet. We have known bears killed in their <* dens,*' 
where they had remained for four or five months, which, 
on being dressed, were found excessiyely ftt; and we 
lUTe known wood-chucks dug out of their holes in the 
early part of spring, which were in a surprising state of 



How wa do not by any meaoa assert thai these ani- 
mals, woidd have been as fat at the close of their torpid 
State as they were at (he commencement, or that the 
fit is not leeemud during this state; but we mean to say 
Oiat to small an amount was consumed, that there 
was sttll left a large surplus deposit. Wood-chucks, as 
before stated, are more torpid in winter than bears^ and 
tliey t he re fo re require proportionately less to support 
life; in fjMst, we have often heard the remark, in our 
younger days, that these animals <<come out fatter in 
the spring than they were in the fall." The remarka- 
ble degree of fiunesi in which they were sometimes 
' la the spring, undoubtedly led to this mistake; 



but their condition at this time, is good evidence thai 
only a small amount of fat, comparatively, had been 
consumed during the winter. 

But the condition of animals at the close of hy- 
bernation, depends, of course, on the condition they 
were in when they entered this state, and also the tem- 
perature, and other circumstances to which they are 
exposed. They generally take care to place themselves 
below the reach of frost, and in a situation where th^ 
would be chiefly unaffected by changes of temperature. 
If the accumulation of fiit was large in the fall , it will 
not all be required to carry the animal through the 
winter. In regard to bears, it is often remarked by 
hunters, that those which ramble in winter are poor, 
and that those which remain in their dens are fat. The 
reason is obvious — the fat animal is tupported from the 
deposits acquired during the previous season; the poor 
one is obliged to procure subsistence from fresh sup- 
plies of food, or perish of starvation. 

But whatever may be the quantity of hi which these 
animals may have when they first come out of their 
hiding places in the spring, they quickly lose it. We 
are convinced of this fact, partly from oar own obser- 
vation, and from the assurances of experienced hunters. 
They have informed us that the first ofaject of the ani- 
mal on awaking from its long sleep, is to procure her- 
bage of a cathartic quality; and under the course of 
depletion which is pursued, the system is rapidly re- 
duced, — the fat is carried off, and the hair becomes 
loose, and falls off. In a very short time however, the 
animal appears to have undergone a complete renova- 
tion; his old coat is succeeded by a new and brighter 
one, and with renewed strength he resumes his career 
of life. 

LiBBio cites a ease of a pig, which, having been 
overwhelmed by a slip of earth, lived 160 days without 
food; but It was found that during this time it had lost 
in weight 120 pounds. In reference to thii^ it should 
be resMmbered that the pig was not during his con- 
finement wrapped In a deep sleep; and from the con- 
stant uneasiness, which it is natural to suppose his situ- 
atlOD produced, there was a mueh greater consumption 
of material in supporting life thau there is in animids 
which lie in a torpid state. 

This snbject has a practical bearing upon which wo 
would say a fbw words. Although we cannot induce 
our domestic animals to pass the cold months of winter 
like the bear and wood-ehnek, in an nnconfcions sleep, 
yet we caa place them in a sitoation which so fiuf ap- 
proximates it, that the expense of supporting them mAj 
be very much lessened, and their comfbrt^ besides, greatly 
promoted. It has been proved that warmth and quie- 
tude are equivalent to fbod. In referenoe to the hog, 
so much does he resemble the bear in his nature ami 
organization, that if he is well coated and lined with fiit 
at the commencement of winter, he is much inclined to 
sleep away the time in a comfortable stye; in this situa- 
tion, so little is the bodily waste, that a trilling amount of 
fbod only Is required. A knowledge of this important 
fact, has induced some fimners to adopt a very econo- 
mical mode of wintering their hogs. 



BBOBNT AMHRICJAlf PATBIIT& 
Rtfortedfor " The Cultivator,** by Zewas G.RoBBiifs, 

Mechanical Engineer, and Attorney for procuring 

Patenti, Waehington, D. C. 

For an improvement in hames for harness. Kasson 
Frazer, Fayetteville, New- York, Sept. 26, 1846. 

The claim in this case clearly sets forth the manner 
of construction, and the operation of this valoable In- 
vention. 

Claim* — " What I claim as my invention, and desire 
to secure by letters patent, is the attaching the curved 
clipps to the front sides of the hames by means of 
double joints, so at to render (hem self-adjustable, and 
to keep the draught difectly in a line from Ihe point of 
attachment of the clipps to the hames, to the point of 
attachment of the tugs to the whiffietree, in the manner 
and fior the' purpose as herein set forth.*' 
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Abel Bvr.vram, given in the Mattachutettt Plow- 
man an accoumt of the manner in which be has cult J - 
rateil a third of an acre of cranberries. He commenced 
in April last, on a piece of loamy toil that had been 
planted to corn the previous year. He took ihe vines 
from a swamp, and set them out between the old corn- 
hills, without plowing or harrowing. In some instances 
he cut up about six inches square of the turf of the cran- 
berry bed for making each new hill, and in other in- 
stances he merely set a few vines; both, he says, did 
equally well. On the first of June, he went over the 
hills with a cultivator, making the ground smooth and 
light. He then hoed the plants, but used no manure at 
any time. The planto grew finely; about the 20th of 
July, they blossomed, and have this season produced a 
very good crop of fruit— some of the hills yielding a 
pmt of berries each. At the date of the communication, 
<9th Oct.) be states the vines covered the whole ground. 
He sent a lot of the cranberries to the editor of the 
Plowman, who says they were the 'Margest and hand- 
somest » he had ever seen. The editor, in makhig an 
estimate of the quantity of fruit produced on an acre, 
says : — 

"One pint of berrlex on each hill, as far apart as 
bean hills, would give 125 bushels per acre." 

We would by no means doubt the correctness of the 
Ploivman's calculation, but should like to know how 
far *' apart " bean hills are 7 

We see by the reporU of the Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society, that Mr. Abiezer Aloeb, of 
West Bridgewater, obtained a premium for a sample of 
cranberries from a crop of 296 bushels and 17 quarts, 
from two acres of ground. This crop appears to have 
been the pioduce of a bog meadow. Mr. Burnham's 
experiment is the only one in regard to the cultivation 
of cranberries on dry land, of which we have leameil 
the results. 
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NOXIOUS INFLITENOE OP BEIOK-YAHDS. 

At a late meeting of the Kew-York Farmers' Club, 
Dr. Underhill spoke of the influence of the gases of 
brlck.yards, which he said he had for the last six years 
observed to be very injurious to fruits and vegetables. 
We take from tLe Tribune an abstract of Dr. V*b re- 
marks on the subject. 

** At the time when his attention was first directed to 
this suttject, the following incident occurred to establish 
his opinion. A friend had obsierved that, immediately 
after a severe thunder-shower, all his vineyard appear- 
•d in a sickly condition, and no satisfactory reason could 
be assigned for the occurrence of the phenomenon, until 
the investigation had proceeded sometime, when Dr. U. 
discovered that the gases of a brick-yard in the vicinity 
bad been blown over the vineyard, and produced the dis- 
astrous effect, tqming the leaves to a dark, reddish brown 
color. These gases were stated by the Doctor to be 
more particularly injurious in the latter stage of the 
burning of the kiln, and derive their noxious property 
from the anthracite ooal used, the proportion of which is, 
in the interior of the kiln, three pecks of hard coal to a 
thousand brick, and on the outside twelve bushels to the 
thousand. This he knew to be the case in at least one 
brick-yard. If there is a light wind blowing, these 
gases will extend their deleterious influence for miles, 
the supply being kept up at the yards for hours. They 
are particularly detrimental to Newtown Pippins, the 
foliage of which is destroyed for miles. The leaves 
are turned completely over in many cases, and one side 
is turned to a different color, a reddish.brown, appear- 
ing as if touched by a vehement fire. By these gases 
trees are often rendered unable to furnish healthy sap 
for the proper sustenance of the fruit. Speaking of pip- 
pins, he mentioned that one of the finest orchards in the 
country, in the town ofCortlandt, Westchester Co., con- 
Uining from 1000 to 1500 trees, was entirely ruined, 
principally by the gases from numbers of brick-yards in 
the immediate vicinity. This subject was referred to a 
Committee, to report to the Farmers* Club. 



Extract from a letter received from Bev. H. Ooltnan, 
to the Editor of the Cultivator, dated London, ISch S«'p- 
temberlast. In relation to the demand for Ana ers< 
bread-stuffs in England, he says, 

''There will be a quick demand for all the pro lu« 
which is likely to come. The best informed anit 
judicious and sagacious men, are not without alarm for 
a very serious scarcity of food. The utter failure of Uie 
potato crop in Ireland is determined, and the conse* 
quences are frightfiil to contemplate. It is qaite g-en- 
eral here; but I hope that the alarm with regard to the 
disease among the turnips in the north, is premaeiu«. 
The crops of oats and barley are not large — wheat i« 
more than an average crop; but there will be no sur- 
plus, and there is anticipated a very large demand for 
bread-stufik upon the continent. 

''My 8th No. will, I suppose, soon be through eh* 
press, as the publishers have all the matter. In this J 
have treated fully, the subject of live stock. I have da- 
sired to avoid any improper partiality, and to place the 
subject in as fiiir and proper a light as possible. I shall 
leave now in a few days for the continent, and hope not 
to be unreasonably long before I send the 9th No.** 



ZNQUIBIBa. 



Cork fo» Foddbk.— J. H., (Ghielph, C. W.) We 
prefer sowing or planting com in drills, for fodder — the 
drills 2| feet apart, and two bushels seed to the aei«» 
The best kind of com we have ever tried for this pur- 
poM is the "Chinese tree corn;" next to this the lai^e 
sweet com. When it is cut, it should lie on the grooml 
as thin as possible, for a few days, in dry weather, and 
then may be bound in small bundles near the (op sad 
set in small shocks, where they should remain till tho- 
roughly cured. It should be cut when the top of the tassel 
begins to turn. Both the stalks and leaves are good 
food, if well managed, but the leaves are best. It is best 
to cut it with a machine before it is fed out. 

Centre-Draft Plow. — ^A Subscrirer, (Eastoo, N. 
Y.,) Prouty and Meirs' centre-draft plow is designed 
for cod. Its ''practical operation'' is approved. The 
usual weight of No. 23, (for level fum>ws,) is 95 lbs., 
with wheel and cutterT-that of the 6 j, or self-aharpea. 
ing, (for angular fUrrows,) is 120 lbs. They are '< sqU 
iiciently solid in construction to be . serviceable oa 
rough, stony or rocky land." The cost here is $I0| for 
the 23, and $13 for the 5^, with one extra point for 
each. The price of the points or shares, is 50 cts. each. 
We are unacquahited with the "Corliss" plow. 

Waste from Lime-Kilns — ^A Subscriber. We 
should think the "mixture of lime, ashes and cod" 
you speak of, wonld be of use as manure, but a trial 
would best show to what crops and soils it is best adapt- 
ed. 

Stacks and Hat Barns. A Subscriber. We 
should prefer putting hay into stacks well made and 
thatched, to using what are called " Dutch bams," er 
caps. The stacks, when well made, expose less sur- 
face to the weather, and they can always be erected on 
the spot where they are most wanted; bat the caps are 
not so readily movad. 

Cheviot shssp.^Z. B. W., (Little-FslU.) Ws 
thmk that the mutton of the Cheviot sheep sells as high 
in the British markets as that of the South -Down. The 
wool answers for combing, and we think the lleeess 
average something more in weight than the Sootii- 
Downs. 

DoRKiNQ Fowls.— J. H. C, (New.Albany, Ind.) 
We do not know any breeders of Dorkugs near Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati. We would refer you to Mr. Bats- 
ham, of the (Columbus) Ohio Cultivator. The fowls 
could be had here, if desired. 



Soot, when applied to the roots of the common prim- 
rose and cowslip, has the effect of transmuting their 
complexion from their wonted pale yellow color to 
that of a delicate pink. 
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WILMmaTON (DBL.) OATTLB^SOW. 

The annual exhibition of the Newcastle Coantj Ag^- 
ricuktural Society, wu held on the fkrak of Col. Andrews, 
near Wilmingpton, and in rear of his elej^nt mansion. 
The weather was most propitious, and the concourse of 
spectators immense, beyond precedent; it being com- 
puted that more than 4000 persons were on the ground. 
A great portion of these were ladies accompanied 
by their husbands and families in their carriages,— « 
goodly show, and evincing a growing preference for 
this, the most exciting of all our rural enjoyments. 

The show of stock was not numerous, but the plow- 
ing match eclipsed all that had gone before it, and was 
most nobly contested by twenty plows, divided into two 
classes ; the first for men, the second for lads under 14 
years of age. The ground chosen was uneven, with a 
growth of first and second crop of clover, and weeds 
three feet in height, and strong in proportion— « new 
filature in plowing for premium — ^through which the 
plows had to find their way, without first harrowing 
down or being mown, as is customary; and well did 
they perform the task, going across the old furrows in 
search of obftacles to contend with, and overcoming 
them with ease. 

The result speaks volumes in favor of the Prouty h 
Mears% or Centre-Draught Plows, which under such 
tr>'ing circumstances, were found to pursue <*the even 
tenor of their way," through the thickest of them, 
without the intervention of the plowman, furrow after 
forrow, at the preparatory trial, before starting for pre- 
miums, and performing such work as is indeed but little 
inferior to " spade labor." At the conclusion of the 
match, the following premiums were awarded to the 
Centre-Draught ploughs of Prouty & Mears, viz: The 
first, second, and fourth premiums in the 1st class, and 
the first, second, and third premiums in the 2d class — 
six premiums out of eight, the namber oliisred. 

The winner of the first premium in the second class, 
was the son of Mr. Bryan Jackson, aged eleven years, 
who, the last year, at the age of ten, took the second 
premium at Wilmington, and a gratuitous premium of 
$3 at the Philadelphia Ag. Society's plowing match, 
and it is his intention again to contend for the men's 
prize, the coming season, at the same place. Success 
attend such « sons of the plow !" The emulation thus 
fostered and encouraged, will « grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength." and train to the 
service a race of plowmen that shall be able to cope 
with those of whom Colman speaks, *' whose furrows 
lie like the plaits of a shirt-bosom" — as did those at 
the recent match of the Newcastle County Society, under 
moek untoward circamstances; showing most conclu- 
sively, that with the Prooty plovrs with wheels, it is 
no longer necessary to assign such labor to the beat 
band npon a farm, lads of a dozen years of age being 
quite competent to the task. B. 

WUmingtan, Del., \9th Sept., 1846. 



TO THE OXnOBBS OF AOBIGULTaRAL S00IBTIB8. 

The writer considers it desirable that there should 
be more of an interchange of views and prospects of the 
different Agricultural Societies, and especially he de- 
sires it between the county ones of New-Tork. In this 
way very many important improvements in the manage- 
ment of such bodies may be enjoyed by all. 

It is prbposed that upon the election of ofllcers for 
each society, the name of the person who does the busi- 
ness of the society — either President or Secretary — with 
his post-offlce address, be sent to the Cultivator, (post 
age paid,) for publication. 

That the Secretary of each Society shall keep a 
record of the names thus published, and upon the pub- 
lication of the annual premium list, addresses, or any 
proceeding of the Society, enough be furnished to sup- 
ply each of the other county societies with a copy. 
Some of the premium lists are very badly arranged, and 
are made out without much care. Let us look over the 
transactions of each other, and copy the good. C. 




ALBANY, NOVEMUER, 1840 



TO OORRESFONDENTS. 



Communications have been received, the past month, 
from James R. Verdier, B. C, Clark Rich, N. Long- 
worth, E. D. Andrews, L. A. Morrell, A Subscriber, 
Z. C. Bobbins, O. P. Lewis, T. H. Collins, D. C. C. 
Wright, X. Y. ;&., Rustlcus, J. Davis, R. H. Levering, 
Charles, S. W. O. 

Books, Pamphlets, Itc, have been received as fol- 
lows : — 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits and Omaroental Trees, 
&c., cultivated and for sale at the Mount Hope Nurse- 
ries of Elwanosr & Barrt, Rochester. 

Advertisement of the Seneca Lake Highland Nursery 
of E. C. "Frost, Catharine, Chemung Co., N. Y. 

The New-England Ag. Almanac for 1847. F. Trow- 
bridge, publisher, New-Haven, Conn. 

Also a great namber of newspapers containing Ag. 
Prize Lists and accounts of annual exhibitions of Ag. 

Societies. 

A Brief Compendium of American Agriculture. By 
R. L. Allen, Esq., of Buffkio. New- York, Saxton a 
Miles— 438 pp., 12 mo. 



MONTHLY NOTIOES. 



OtTANo.— A correspondent at Mamaroneck, Westches- 
ter county, N. Y., whose signature is wholly illegible, 
writes that he used guano the past season on wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, potatoes, Indian com, mca-baga, common 
turnep and sugar beet, on all of which he stales that it 
operated well, except corn and rye. He also used gu- 
ano on his meadows. He used 200 lbs. guano and 300 
lbs. gypsum per acre, and it increased the quantity of 
hay from 1800 lbs. per acre, (where there was no guano 
or gypsum,) to 4160. Recommends 300 lbs. guano and 
300 lbs. gypsum as a top-dressing for meadows, to be 
applied immediately previous to a rain, just as the frost 
leaves the ground. For oats and barley, he considers 
224 lbs. per acre a good dreuing. 

Stock at Auction. — ^Wm. Cvshman, of New-Brain- 
tree, Mass., offers at auction on the 10th inst., Durham 
cattle, South-Down sheep, and Mackay pigs. 

Cheviot Sheep and Ayrshire Cows. — We see by 
a communication in the October No. of the Farmeri* Li" 
brary, that Hon. Daniel Webster has, on his &rm at 
Marshfield, Mass., a fiock of twenty Cheviot sheep, late- 
ly imported from Scotland. We understand that Mr. 
W; has also lately imported some fine Ayrshire cows' 
which have been added to the superior herd before 
kept on his larm. 

Morgan Horses. — We are informed that Messrs. Geo. 

A. Mason, of Jordan, and Munro, of Camillus, 

purchased the fine Morgan horse " General Gifford," at 
the late State Fair at Auburn. We have no doubt that 
he will prove highly useful in breeding to the good-siz- 
ed strong mares of that section. We publish in this 
number the report of the committee on ** Foreign 
Stock" exhibited at the Fair, and we would call atten- 
tion to the remarks therein relative to this horse and the 
'* Gifford Morgan" which was exhibiteil with him. 

Fruits. — Since our last, we have received from 
ApoLLOS Rollo, of Stephentown, specimens of the 
''Gloria Mundi" apple, weighing 17 ounces each; from 
Professor Hall, of this city, specimens of a greenish- 
red, striped apple, known in the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts as Seeknofurther. The samples sent were from 
Hingham, Mass. We do not find this apple described 
in Downing's « Fruit and Fruit trees," or any work at 
hand. It is well known in the ^rct»on »>amf d, and is an ex- 
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cellent apple from the middle of September to the mid* 
die ofOetober. From B. D.r&, specimens of a aeed- 
litig clingstone peach of superior excellence, and very 
fine samples of Catawba g^rapes. From S. D. Smith, 
I«ansin|fbur(|^h, specimens of beaatiXui quinces, from 
trees reared from seed planted eight yeiiis ago. Four 
of them wetpi^hed three pounds and a quarter. From 
Geo. Desbarats, Montreal, (through Mr. Tmo&- 
B7RN', of thiAcity,) specimens of the following irarieties 
of apples: 8t. Lawrence, Fameuse, Ribston Pippin, 
Golden Pippin, Pomme Qrise, Carderella, Montreal, 
Beauty. 

From S. P. Pm entice specimens of the Gloria Mnn- 
di , (one of which weighed 20^ ounces, and was 14^ inches 
in circumference,) Greening, Black Gilliflower, New- 
town Pippin, Boglish Poarmeiui, Talmaa Sweeting, «nd 
three other very floe kinds, the names of which are un- 
known. From &. H. Psasb » specimen of a winter 
Mssei swieeting. 

La ROB Apple Tree. — During a reeeat Tisit to New- 
Tork, we visited the garden of Thomas Pringle, Esq., 
comer of sixth avenue and eleventh •street, at the invi- 
tRtion of a friend, to examine an ancient apple tree, 
which we found to meaauN ten feet, six inches in cir- 
cumference at the ground. The land on which it stands, 
was purchased by the late Samuel Milligan in 1799. 
The tree has not, it was said, increased in size since that 
time. It is a Pearmain, and still bears more or less 
flruit anunally. 

09* Mr. J. N. Blace«xrb, wishes to correct a mis- 
take which occurred in the extracts we published from 
his communication, in our August number. It is there 
said — ^' I never sell any of my best ewes till they are 
advanceti in years." Mr. B. states that the article (or a 
portion of it,) was written several months before its 
publication, but that before it appeared in print, he had 
sold a few of his best ewes. 

Mr. Retbolo's Sheep. — ^A writer in the GreenvilU 
(5. C.) MouniaineeTf requests to be informed how long 
the fleeces of Mr. Rbtbold's Oxforilshire Sheep, spoken 
of in our July number, had been growing. He tliinks, 
«< jiutice requires that when the yield of wool is repor- 
ted, the time in which it was grown should also be 
stated.'' The statement we published, gives the dale of 
the shearing of this year, 20th May, but the time they 
were sheared last >car, is not mentioned. 

Donations to the State AaRicuL. Society. — We 
nre gratified to learn that Jambs Leisox, Ssq., of New- 
York, has presented the SUte Ag. Society with thirty 
copies of Washington's Letters on Agriculture. They 
will be paid out as premiums by the Society. Joseph 
Fellows, Bsq., of Geneva, who in 1843 presented the 
Society with $100, has lately made a donation of $50 
more. Such liberal efforts to advance the interests of 
agricuUurei cannot fail to be appreciated by the Society 
aa well as by the oommuniiy in general. 

CR'PS in Maine.— The Maisie jPamurr says,— <Mt 
has been an excellent season. Grass has been excellent, 
and our bams are fuU of hay. Wheat has been more 
than a medium crop. Oats are very giKKl. Indian com 
was never better. PoUtoes, as a general things are of 
good quality, though hardly an average crop, as it 
reganls quantity— not so many planted as usual. Grafted 
winter apples below an average crop. Natural fruit is 
abttnilant.*' 

Sax.»n Wool — We have received from Chaales 
WATKIN9, of Walimie, N. H., some samples of ven* 
fine Aw\ beaiUifol wool, from his flock of Saxon sheep. 
If thpKe samples, which appear to have been Uken fmni 
some fifty or sixty sheep, are a fa'r criterion of the 
quality of the whole floclr, it must be valuable. We 
sre not informed of the number of the flock. 

C( rrkcticN'— In the list of premiums published last 
moBdi, it was stated that the flrsi premium for korte^ 
pett>er« wasawarUed to Eichahd Montoomemt, of On- 
o/Mi<ij<a— it should have been IValervilUi Oneida county, 
Mr. Nfo.mflrMKRv thinks thai he o<l-:iir<al remar^cR in 
our I:i8'. in rela'i«m to InzCKRALD'H Porable M U anU 
nuBr,K-I»< vt'EH, iliii «iniuJir;r-«" ■ - ' ' 
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ly .»' He says,— <« the truth Is, Fit7.gerald*s Horse -Po 
made the attempt, with two horses, to operate bis i 
and foiled. It was then moved to my Horse- Power 
successfully operated by it with one of the same apstn 
horses which were insafflcieot to move the id ill w 
Fitageiald's power.'' 

Merino Wool.-— We have some samples of V4 
handsome Merino wool from D. and L. Eastmajv, 
Bast Rupert, Yt. They are free from gum, whiic^ 
and fine. 

Crops on Loko Island.— -The following- is wm 
extract from a letter dated Queens County, Sept. IdUs, 
1846, which came too late for notice in our last oomb^ir. 

« Our farmers are now busy cutting up the com, whieli 
will be very good. Buckwheat will not be a heav j crop. 
Potatoes rotted much, and the crop will be light. Tfa« 
weather has been so very fine, that we have pasture im 
abundance, and want cattle and sheep to feed. 1 he dis* 
temper with horses yet continues on the ialasd, but im 
making towards the east end. I have heard of it as far 
east 99 Smithtown, where it was very fatal. It has t>eeB 
most fktal upon the sooth side of the island; in some 
villages a horse or two dying upon each fiirm. Perhaps 
1000 horses have died with it upon Long Island. It is 
generally fiu- less fatal now, than early in the season." 

Potatoes injurxd bt Wise. Worms. — Mr. J. S. 
Starr, of Verona, N. Y., informs us that his potatoes 
the past season were greatly injured by the fibres which 
connect the tubes with the sulk, having been eaten off 
by wire -worms. The effect of this was to cause the 
tops to wilt and die, presenting an appearance similar 
to those ailected with the blight, or what is geocnlly 
known as the « potatoe disease.*' 

Merinos for Mississippi. — ^We nnderstand that the 
Messrs. Law, of Meredith, Delaware county, N. Y^ 
have lately disposed of a lot of superior Merino sheep 
to Mr. BsoWN, of Mississippi. 'I'he sheep have been 
forwarded, through an agent in New- York, to ew- 
Orieaos. 

Effects of strong alkauks. — ▲ eorrespoodent 
mentions that he put the ashes from a leaching tob into 
his hog-pen, and his pigs, from working among them, 
were all taken lame, and some of them lost their hoob. 
Just 88 might have been expected. The ashes shoald 
have been very thinly spread over the yard. 

P( tatob Rot.— a corresfiondeat of Otaoge Gountfy 
with the signature of Charles, writes us that aeeord* 
ing to his experience, the best way to escape the pota. 
toe disease, is to plant very early. He states that laH 
spring he planted one comer of a lot about a fortnight 
earlier than tlie rest of the field. <• They were,'* be 
says, «<weil tended, and while the vines were green 1 
mowed off the tops of half of the first planted and half 
of the last. On digging them, I found mowing the tops 
did no good whatever, no diibrence being perceptible 
between those which were mowed and those which 
were not. Of those which were planted first, (about the 
19ih May,) three-fourths were rotten: those plaoied 
last, had not a sound one among them. Again, of those 
potatoes which were planted in a field about the 27th 
April, I should jutljge. fh>ro the few which have besu 
dug, that comparatively few will be rotten, aithougb the 
yield will be quite light. I think potatoes which do 
not rot, do not yield as well as they did a few yeart 
ago." 

Attachment of. a Cow for Pigs.— Mr. 8. Lezcji^ 
of Wilbraliam, BAass., relates a singular case of the at* ' 
lanhmeni of a cow for pigs. In rslatioa to this eow^ 
Mr. L. writes — « a few years ago she slunk her cal^ 
and as I had a pig running in the bam-yard» she took to 
the little porker and was very partial to him^'Hiot per^ 
mitting dogs, or other animals to molest him. I killed 
the pig in the winter, sod as the cow had another self 
in liie spvinti I was in hopes she would nev»r notice a 
pJ|r so again: bat after I sold her calf, and got anotbsr 
pig, she took to hi : , and even taught him to suck berf 
I had the frood fortune to break up that. I pot bm 
iino hercovK^and she was nut so fond of the pig, but 
,. I ..*».:„, foi>| her horns. This last spr ■ - "■ ' 
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did not get a pig* till sometime after T had told the last 
oalf from Uw cow tlfitiiiantioo«d> I was in hopf» the had 
forgotteo all about the pig» but she still manirests a 
•(rong regard for him^ and lows for him when she conies 
from her pastare as she would do for her calf.'* 

pRoriTS or BjBEt.^R. R. Child. PitUfield^ Yti 
tlnipks keeping bees very profitable. He says every far* 
qiec may, by the investment of a few dollars, supply 
his fiunily abundantly with honey, provided the bees 
i^ properly managed. He saya one of his neighborly 
Mr. A. Cotton, has realised more profit for the last 
fbnr or five years. In the produce of honey than any 
other man In PiUafield with " five times the amount of 
nooey invested in any other way." He aaya Mr. <?ol- 
TON. ha* an impi^ved hive, but he does not give ua such 
a description of it •■ enables iia to fom^ an opinion of 
te merits. 
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A BrIXT GOMFXlfO OF PKACTtCAL AOEICTTLTTTRB; 

by B. L. AixsN, Buffido: Saxton It Miles, New-York, 
f,alc»li8hers. 

This worI(, containing 437 PagM, 12mo., is as it pur- 
porta to be, a brief compendium of ^ir^ iculture ; but 
mm considerable examlniation, we think it in general 
i^ery Judiciously written. No attempt is made to create 
aatooishment by the annonnpement of new discoveries, 
but the most essential known ^Im in relation to the dif- 
ferent branches of husbandry, are presented in a. clear 
and perspicuous style. Mr. Allen has been known 
for several years, as one of onr best and most practical 
agricultural writers, and we presume his repniation in 
(his respect will be fully supported by this work. 
The Trees or America: Native and Foreign, 

PiCTORIALLT and BoTANICALLT DELINEATED, AlfD 
SCISNTinCALLT AND PoPVLARLT DESCRIBED : 

Being conaidered principally with reference to the 
Geography and History, soil and situation, propagation 
and culture, accidents and diseasea^ ete. lUustrated 
by numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne, author 
of <6ylva Americana.' New- York: Harper and 
Broth ERR. 
This is a most comprehenaive title, tnily, and had th'e 

£ithor acted up to ihe full letter of it, he would have 
and some diQcnlty in, compressing the matter he would 
have been obliged to write. Into tkrici 520 pages, the 
number which his volume contains It has grown to be 
^ fashion to give a high-sounding title to any work 
which describes in a general manner, the products of 
the United States, merely ; as if Jtmrica were the United 
States, or the only part of the continent worthy of the 
name. We are, notwithstanding, a plain people, and 
we like to have the names of either bopks or things, 
express what they really are. The title of this work, 
ifould lead us to suppose that in it we have a history and 
(feacription of all the species and varieties of trees that 
grow on this continent, in its length and breadth — fW>m 
the shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific-— from the Arctic 
Occsan to Patagonia. Bqt such is not the ftct — it does 
not even describe many of the principle trees of the 
Unitcil States, Those important trees, oaks and pines, 
tre entirely omitted, as are also willows. This is a dis- 
crepancy, compared with the title, which ought not to 
have occurred. 

Tn the arrangement of the woik, Mr. Browne has 
dpsely followed Loud >n, to whose works he says he is 
(Jeeply indebted — as indeed who is not, that writes on 
^e sut^ect of trees.? The descriptions ofspeciesare gene- 
val ly plain and comprehensive* The names and descrip- 
tions of the principial varieties are introdnced; following 
which are itii geo|[raphy, history,, the deseription of the 
t ii and situaiion most suitable for its successful growth, 
SDil how to propagate and manage it. Following this, 
^regiv^n accounts Of the casnallite, insects and disaafles, 
to which the tree is sntitJect. All this Is interspersed with 
many a legend^ aoecdple.and,s|tacy, illustrated with apt 
<|uolations. This has greatly vapulurized the work, 
making what most people have been in the habit of con* 



sidering a dry and scientiftc stndy, highly interesting. 

The illustrations are in some respects otsjeciionable. 
The portraits of the trees are entirely fQosoialJ, genera 
ally, to convey a characteristic idea of the species or 
variety intended to be representeii, ami, what is a still 
greater objection, the tame cut is sometimes used to 
represent ^veral trees of not only different specie*, but 
distinct genera — thus confounding their opposite char- 
acteristics. The cuts of the leaves are generally well 
executed, but we are sorry to notice that some of the 
cuts designed to show sections of fruits, convey nq pro- 
per idea of the fruits to whose names they are attached. 
Of this description, is the cut of the pear, on page 
287 and the cut of the apple on page 296. The blos- 
soms, also, in some instances, are not so correctly de- 
lineated, as to be readily recognized. This may be 
said in reference to the cherry, the Pcar And some 
others. 

There Is, however, a large amount of useful informa* 
tion in the book, and we have do doujbt thai it will 
prove valuable to a considerable portion of the commu- 
nity;. 3|e 

..» ... 1 1 . pii III I 1. 1 I I.I ■ .......... I ■■ I I I ^ 

FORBXaN. 



Bt the Caledonia, airived at Boston on the 20lh ult., 
we have our foreign exchanges to the first of October. 
The failure of the potato crop is ascertained to be less 
than was a short time since anticipated. The wheat 
crop of England is said to approach nearly to an aver* 
age crop, and oats and barley are more than an average, 
'nie stock of eld wheat at present. Is greater than it has 
been since 1837. Hay is abundant, and the turnep crop 
is good. The prospect is, that there will be no neces- 
sity of using potatoes for stock, and that by economy 
in use, they may serve the people for three-foorths ol 
the usual period, that potatoes are used. There is^ 
however, no doubt that a considerable supply of bread- 
staiXk will be required In the kingdom; at the same 
time, we think there Is good sense in the caution given 
in so^e of the English papers, against running into 
wild speculations, as food will be sent to the British 
ports from every corner of the world where it can be 
spared. The effect of the news has been to raise th^ 
price of flour and grain in the American markets, but to 
what extent, cannot, up to the da(e of this writing, be 
fully ascertaineil. There was a demand in England for 
American butter and cheese -~ beef was dull — por% 
higher than at the same time last year, but American is 
in bad repute on account of the packing. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



fiew-York, Oct S3, 1846. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., OisUle^Flon. 
da. 8^10{— Upland. SiolOj^ els. 
BUTTER— Orange County, per lb, ltel8e.— Western dairy, 

CHEBS&-Perlb., 7a7]c. 

FLOUR— Per bbl , f ». lv|a$8. 96— Richmond City Mills, M.e31 
of?. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bushel, S1.2Sa|l1.33— Rye, 7txi90c.— 
Com, 80c.— Cat*, 3Sa87c. 
HEMP- Ru«ua, clean, per ton, fillO. 
HaMS— Smoked, per lb.. 6^09 cts. 
BEeP-Me«, per bbL, f 7at&-Pnme, •6.ot6.«S|. 
LARD-Perlb.7i«8c. 
FORK— Meae, per bM., •0.1»M10 1^ 
WOOL-( Boston pricea ) Oet 18 : 

Prime or Saxnn fleecec, waahod per 1b.< 39a40 rvy 

American foil blood fleeces, d.><33 '* 

** three-rourthff blood fleeces, *iaa2d *< 

" balfbiood do 23a95 " 

** caie-^oiirth blood and common 9M2 " 

■ ■ ■■ . I . I I I ■..■■, I ■ , ■ I I » 

AMJCRICAN HERD BOOK. 

pONTAlNINO p^igreei of 8hort Horn cattle, to which if pr^* 
^-^ fixed a concise biatory of English and Amencaii Shon-HoniM, 
compiled from the best authorities ; by Lawn F. Allbh. Tbia 
valuable bookcontainstbc^nudi^reea of about six hundred cattle, 
and it should be in the haiids ofevery breeder of Shon-Homi. A 
few copies for sale at th» Orrica of the CuLTiVAToa. 
Oct. 1— 3t, 
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DOWNIJCO^S WORKS. 

"ITALUABLE WORKS, by A. J. Downingr, Esq Th* Fntits 
' andFrvit Tr/eto/'ilwierten. or Ihe Culiare, PropMalion, and 
management of the Gardens and Orchard! of Fruit Trees gene- 
rally ; with descriptions of all the finest varieties of fruit cultiva- 
ted in the country. 
1 thick vol. 12 mo., with many engravings. $1 .50- Or a su- 

Snor edition in large 8 vo., to match the author's other works. 
1.50. 4 

** This is the most valuable of all the booln which Mr. Dow- 
ning has contributed to the hi^rher departments of our rural litera- 
ture, and it is the most charminsr book of the season. Some idea 
may be formed of its completeness from the fact of its containing 
a list of no less than 490 sorts of apples. Mr. Downing claims 
the right to tnlk about fruits and trees from having been born in 
* one of the largest gardens, and upon the banks of one of the no- 
blest riv^ers in America;' everybody will concede the right since 
he has shown himself so competent to the task." — Broadvny 
Journal. 

" This is a valuable practical work, and every orcbardist and 
erery fruit-grower should possess himself of its stores of infor- 
mation."— -IT 8. Oazate. 

A Treatise on Landscape Gardening ; adapted to North America, 
with a view to the improvement of country residences. Comjiri- 
■ing historical notices, and general principles of the art; directions 
for laying out grounds, and arranging plantations; descriptions and 
cultivation of hardy trees; decorative accompaniments to the 
house and grounds ; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gardens, etc.; with remarks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
with large additions and improvements, and many new and beau- 
tiful illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. S3 50. 

*' This volume, the first American treatise on this subject, will 
at once take the rank of thv standard work." — SiUinuM^s Jow.^ 

" Downing's Landncape Gardening is a masterly work o( its 
kind,— more especially considering that the art is yet in its infhncy 
bi America."— Z»MK(of»'s Gardener'' s Magazine. 

Designs for Cottage Residences ; adapted to North America, in- 
cluding Elevations and Plans of the Buildings, and designs for 
laying out Grounds. 1 vol. 8vo., with very neat illustrations. 
Second edition, revised. $2.00. 

A second edition of the '' Cottage Residences" is just published, 
as Part I.; and it is annoimced by the author that Part 11.^ which 
is in preparation, will contain hints and designs for the interiors 
and funuture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
buildings. 

Gardtning for Ladies ; and Companion to the Flower Garden. 
Being an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
uaually grown in gardens and shrubberies; with full directions for 
their culture. By Mrs. Loudon. First American, from the second 
London edition. Revised and edited \^ A. J. Downing. 1 thick 
▼ol. 12 mo., with engrravings representing the processes of graft- 
ing, budding, layering, &c., &c. 91.96. 

" A truly charming work, written with simplicity and clearness. 
It is decidedly the best work on the subject, and we strongly 
recommend it it to all our fair countr^'women, as a work they 
ought not to be without." — AT. Y. Courier. 

" This is a full and complete manual of instruction upon the 
aabject of which it treats. Being intended for those who have 
little or no previous knowledge of gardening, it presents in a pre- 
cise and detailed manner, all that is necessary to be known upon 
it, and cannot fail to awaken a more general taste for these 
healthful and pleasant pursuits among the ladies of our country. — 
iV. y. Tribune. 

Published and for sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 

Oct. la— 3t No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

' Messrs, W. & P. will publish shonly, Wightwick's Hints to 
Young Architects. Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 

Also, anew edition of Li ndley's Horticulture, edited by A. J- 
Downing, and Prof. A. Gray. 

"■ NOTICE. 

THE undersigned expects to return from htfi joumeyings in the 
southern states about the Ist February next, when he hopes to 
be fully prepared to meet and fill all orders in his line, particular- 
ly for his " Warren Horse Powers and Threshers," now so much 
and perfectly improved, his " Hand Threshers," and the " Trimble 
Horse Powers," and the Endless Chain Horse Powers— also for 
the " Piatt's Improved Portable Burr Stone Mills,"— together with 
Plooghs, Castings, Com-Shellers, &c., &c. 

JAS. PLANT, 6 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 
Nov. 1— at. 

FARM WANTED. 

AGENTI/EMAN is desirous of purchasing a farm, capable of 
being occupied strictly as a STOCK FARM, sutncieiuly 
near some railroad communicating with the Erie Railroad to 
facilitate the transportation of stock to market. It is wished that 
the farm should be situated in a healthful district, with pleasing 
scenery, and in the immediate vicinity of water, and having a 
house capable of accommodating a gentleman's family. The 
•oil, and all the appurtenances o( the farm, should be such a« would 
yield the owner a good return for his investment. Applicaiions, 
[paid) may be addressed to Box 2031, Nkw-Yoek Post-Ovfice. 
Oct. 1— 3t. 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW South Down Rams and Ewes ; also Cotswold Rams 
and Ewea— for sale by the subscriber. 

JNO. McD. McINTVRE. 
Albany. 8«pi*«i. *46.-a 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

183 Front-st., New- York. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an ext«*n*ive assortment of Ri 
ine and Gardening utensils, consisting in part of plows «^ 
Freeborn's, Minor's, Honen & Co.'t, Prouiy & Mears\ ami Rojr- 
gles, Noorse & Mason's patterns. The Locked Coulter, mMm 
wrought Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles. Com and Cote 
Mills, Straw Cotters, of Greene's, Ilovey's, Eastman'*, and other 
most approval paitems. 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, &c. Gin gear, Mill, ****•? 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a g«ii«t«l 
assortment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Seives, Screens, Riddles, Ac, *c. 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend 
having them made of the best materials and in the most - — ^ 

like manner. .^^^t ..-^.r^w..* 

JOHN MOORK. 

New-York, Oct- 1, 1846— It* 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

THE following in relation to the above churns, from a *«». »■ 
Vermont, who purchase of us, will show in what esunwOoa 
the cylinder chums are held. ^^^». 

*'• We wrote you a few days since, to forward tiiree eaca 
of the two smallest size chums. Please send us immcdiaSerr 
six each of three sizes. Churns are gatUng in good demand. Otm 
people think there is quite a saving when they can fetch the tirt- 
ler in two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the oH 
fashioned chum. The Kendall chum is getting to be ail the p>- 

The above chums are always for naie at wholesale or raw, 
at the Albany Agricultural WarehooM, No. 10 Maiden Lane, ■zal 
23 Dean-«t LUTHER TUCKER. 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. ^ 
THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large nmorXxatM of 
the above articles, which ha offers at the lowest maitel 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 
July, 1846—1 mos. 191 Water-st. , New-York 
p. s.— All kipds of wire work manufactured to order. 



FOR SALE. 

A FEW fine Paular Merino sheep for sale, bncka and ewvai 
say about 50 ewes from four to six years old, and *0 to S$ 
buck lambs, that are nice, and of a large size, and fl or 8 bacfci 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine order. 

JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
Newport, Sept. 1, 1846.-^ , 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co., FLUSHING, NEAR N, Y. 

THE proprietors of this establishment are constantly inere 
their stock which now covers nearly seventy acres of gr< 
and includes every desirable variety of Frait and Omiunental trees, 
Shrabs, Roses, Vines, &c Their possession of specimen ground* 
for the testing of every variety of fruU they cultivate, affords them 
increase] facilities for the attainment of correctness. They ^i " 
also call attention to their large assortment of Foreign Grapes, 
seventy varieties of which they are fraiting under glass. 

To venders and those who purchase in large quantities, lihertl 
discounts will be made Ciitalogues can be obtained gratis of Pw- 
sons k Lawrence, 10 Pine st; of A. B. Alleo, 187 Water St., or of 
the proprietora by maiL 

Sept 1.— 3u [11 _^___«___ 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has had left in his charge, aeTeral bodi 
which are a cross between the Saxon and Merino varieties. 
They are two years old, of good size and form, and their wool, 
both in quantity and Quality, would be fonn^,«fj'»»'ictory I^nher 
information given on inquiry. SANFORD HOWARD. 
Cultivator Office, Albany, Sept. 1, 1846. 

GUANO.— 200 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspcare's cargo 
from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcba. 
gera, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 Soolh-sL 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, noi 
<»ly prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 
Sept, 1, 1 846.— tf 

FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscribers would respectfully call the attention of tto 
public to their assortment of FRUIT TREES. Tbey are 
enabled this fall to offer a choice collection of many of ihe roost 
esteemed varieties of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, 
&c , &c., &c. The asiwrtment of trees having been considerably 
increased, persons desirous of obtaining articles in the nuTscry 
line will find it worth while to examine the collection prevtoos to 
purchasing elsewhere. All of which will be offered at very ita- 

sonable prices for cash. . . .. .. ii ,. 

N B All articles intended for distant transportation will ht 
carefully packed at the expense of the purchaser, and delivered 

f«. of carttge to «y I«^°f Jg^l'J^HORBURN ft TB1.LBH. 

KT* Orders sent to Wm. Tliorbum, Seedsman and Florist, 40 
Brondwav. Albnny, wil! receive prompt attention. 

l?epl.l-^ 
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DOWNINO'I NEW WORK- 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTS. 
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Apicultural Wn 

Btum; M. H. NGWHAN * Co., Bookwllfn, IM Bn^wiT 

tlKK-Yerk .■ UHl O. B. ZIEBER & Ce. f>iM.^*ini bjr ilbom i 

UpDltliihoilLnlboHomi- 

ir7~ Afaou gun obuii: 



Ihe work of silhar oT Iks i 



TBEHORTICTTLTURISTiaaditad br . . 

E Milked oa Iks ftm oTannr nMHUh, «e)i nombcr conuin- 
pafu ocUtD, inmad u tM beM JVylo, ud cmbvLUthed 

. _ !.„ enmyinif^ [q ■ nyie iimilar lo 

'LU4np« Dudeniiif ," ud *' Col- 



biH|inaiDHi-Dawiiiii«'a"L> , __ 

nnRcMancaa." Pnu (3 par unum, payibli 

THE HORTICULTIJIU8T u daToud, 
1. n Oiuunis « a tlumifUj' fnuiual 



t. Tb (Ai DtacsiiTTOB mtd Coltititioh y JVnii IVaB. 

t. Ilo(}»nJ».»j«-i^i»»ii«ir — ■ ■-■ 

itiiliu »> OnunwiiUJ M« Loi 
4. To Rdui. AlCBlIICTDK, <n:i 

UfM uxl riUu, J^im ITou 

In liion, ibii MTlt'dietl miir bo 
UiamiDiu worbanRanl Snbjeeu, bj iu Editor wbich hita 
■IroHdy bavDao fHTOnbly raceiTodb^ ttis pablLc. n ii dow hi' 
cbjaci v> uajn, u far u poiaibLe, in fivmg addilional ibpalia 
to tha profTDH of Horticuituia luia Iho TaateM in Rural Lila ; 
wbiHU which an now » largair oocupyuw all iIioh InlaroUad 
in oanDtrr pvnaiti. 

17- KubacripiioDi rtccived by dia publiihcn, 
adby Ibe AgMiia for " Thb Cbliu ~ " " ''""" 



i>," thnaghoat Iha Usii 



HEW.ENQLAND AGSICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND seGD STORE. 
riot. 51 and B2 Hortk MaTkit-Strnt, Botlm. 
f cultural 11^ Qantcn ImplciiicnB-^-IIowaid'a ImprDTsd^a- 
otiier Plowa; Doul^i Uould Bond, Sida.HiU. Pariof. and oihcr 
aid'i^ubMil plDwi, C^iivaiunoCdilTennt doctipiiou ;' Willia' 



sfTarioBi hinili uid pri 
FWcUon Rolier- "-- 

Iron Rakca of 



Jmw-Coti 



Inw-CutI 



;Oaii]t'a Palert Cbami. Gi — . 

- ■■ - llai», (a Ttry Mpctior and 

rean-irm. dJOerenl aiisi; 

Iron Rakca of av^ liae and ntrialT i Garden ^owala. Syringe*, 

U gieal vnrieiy ; Pruomg and BndUu Raini ; Pruuing Sctaaon 

•pdSbeara in great Tirieiy; Gra» Hoaki and Oanlen Shean; 



Sho*ol»,8l . 

.lay TooU, iDoliidiuf ib 



1 Ball'! and other 
IS Rakea, Sichlea, 



n Cndlaa, 
. &o., tta. 

,. IX of Chaina, Tin— FeBca Chaina— 

Traeedo— Oido,— Dogdo.-^Tie-iip do. Hala'i Horao Power; 
Bale') Throtung HuhiDC and Wmnowixg Milla, Oaiden En. 

Alio Axea, Haicheti, Bill Habka, Hasunua; Aia, Hoe, and 

Bake Handlsi; Oi Yokei, Bull Ringe : together with every 

other article inpoiiui for AgricnllBial or Hoclloiiliunl purpoaea, 

Hanii' Paint Mill, the beat in nee, !• alao (or aala al Ibii e«ab- 

Ijilunecit. 

SEEM, TREES, AND PLANTS. 
ra ar« aoabM to ftamtah leedi af lb* jubmi m»- 
rie» of leld, TefeOibla, and Bowar eeed ; emnn 



^1 Bnlbooi Root) in freal tariety. 

Fianit, Grape Vanea, Ac. 
ITr- Ordera promplly attended to. JOSEPH BRXCB k Cn. 

Boalon, Sept. 1— tr. 



laikd baa been clnrr<^ b 
We WDDkl lik< 10 di 



lik< 10 dianae of ii, or loentcr into partniiahip with uiy 

Ctlaman who woiilo rnrDinb a flock of aheep, and go inlo Iba 
nea ef growing wool, A[^y by letter to either of Oio tul- 
•eribui, M Cumberland Court BoiiM, Va., or in peraontoCol. A. 
BOiplea, PauHck Co., Va., wbo will ahow Oie laniL 

WILLIAM W. WILSON 
S^ l-«. WILLIS WILSON. 



majiy y?ai> have been ooeupitd, and aelecliona have been aiada 
from aavcral btukdrnl aona in hearing, uobe bu the flittat brmf 

The OmanieniluDepanmem n.mpriaBi a «iy lelect lilt of harty 
ahruUf and herbaocoua perennial planta. 
Tba iHw Catalogue Dfthii nunery will ba fbrwaided gratia bf 



ISABELLA GRAPES, 

i~\r ptopci age forniliig Tiiieyardi, propagated frtm and oob- 

Iion tat orar ten yeaia bu conrcrred on the TinFyanh at Crotoa- 
Point, are now DNred to the pabire. "nioaa wbo may pnrcbaaa 
ice] re inch imtructinnii aa will enable them lo calitTnte lb* 
with entire aucctn (proiided diefr loniion ii not too far 

iAU oommuniciliDni. pw.paid, addreiaed to R. T. UN- 
ILL, M. D, (uO Broadway, New- York, will raceiTo allTO- 
Heieelaqunecoufldtniilial he haa ao far nelloiaiRl iM 
^ler and habile of ibe Grape Vjora in hia nueyardi an4 

illy ripen well and produce good fmit when planted in meat 

nnciheru, and all Ibe waaum, middle and sonthem naie*. 

The fall ii found lo be ai innd a lime Tor planting vlneyarda aa lb* 

New-Tork. Oct 1, islS-ai. 



A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR BALE. 

IKarrHuf good gmiu and gruiug land, well eiicloeed and wa- 
tered, and upon whieh are one large, and three moderate liied 
ML Bami, Shedi, and 

'Fruit Tree* and Shrubbery, four dsrable Spring*, 

hanitible QUARRT of a nipertor qoaUlyof rrey and bine lioM 
___ _-!....i. , [ J 1 . — eligible and conTeraatt 



jnroda on bothiidei oflbi ,, 

be advintucDnaly aold a gnat number of nlli 

and BriacBag Railrond : W acre 
I one awelling honae, lie beiwec 



n lota, al th* 

in North-altBU 
, including tb* 
itaid Raflroaa 

bigb atate vl 
glTen ftv tbe payment of a large pr^ 



SEEDLinO APPLE TREES FOR SALE, 

BY T. G, TEOMAN8, at bia nuTnory, Walworth. Wayne Co., 
N.T., one year old, and tbrlfty, being rrom aboul t lo If 
Incheabigh, at #3 per thouaand. Packifea of MOO packed freaef 



FARM FOR SALE, 

A GOOD farm cfeighty-twoacrea-aiiuilod in the town ufNew. 

Said fann la well adBiiled lu grain and the dilTkreni graMDi. It ia 
plaauuilly locaied, well wsiFred, an] buildiiiga in foai repair, 
with plenly of aicellani fruii. 1l i* within ihrec nilea uf th* 
Tillage of Mexico, whieh afforda fncililiae for mannftcluring, tb* 
rariotu maehanic ana, fto.. Ac- 

For fuTtbtf panicol an inquire nf ibe nbaeriber, liviug on lb* 
premiKi, or of Dr. B. E. Bowcn, of Ueiico. 
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ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSB. 

DISSOLUTION.— The co-partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween the subscribers, under the firm of E. COMSTOCK 
A Co., is this (lay by mutual consent dissolved. The affairs of the 
late firm will be settled, and the business continued by LUTHER 
TUCKER. 

Albany, Sept. 0, 1844 ELON COMSTOCK. 
, LUTHER TUCKER. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. ORANT A Co., still oontinae to manufacturo the cole- 
• brated Improved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand, Junction, 
ReoB. Co., N. Y. These mills have taken the Jlru prtmium at 
the following places: — ^New-York State Fair, at tne Institute, 

Sew- York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, ana the State Fair at 
aryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in Ntying that 
tiiese mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
Tbey are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Grain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair. 
They are for aale at factory prices, at the following places:— 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Water-st., New-York ; 

John Moghcr dt Co., 106 Front-st., New-York. 

Luther Tocker^s Ag. Warehouse, Albany ; 

H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Viall A Warren's, Meehanic^lle, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
foods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, ACo., Junction P. O., Reiw. Co., N. Y. 

Feb. i— If [9] 

CHERRY STOCKS FOR SALE. 

A FEW thousand fine Cherry Stocks, of mazzard varieties, of 
one years' growth and from one to two feet high, for sale on 
•n pre-paid ordeiw, atSlO per thousand, with no charge for pack- 
ing, by J. J. THOMAS, 
Oct. 1. at his nursery, Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE CHEAP, 

AT the Walworth Nurseries^ about 7000 thrifty Peach Trees, of 
the choicest varieties cultivated in Western New York, at 
919 per hundred, or 15>2 (*en«.i nmnflfr qnnntities. Also, several 
thousand Pear, Plum, nnd Cherry trees, of select varieties. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, at Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
Oct l-». T. O. YEOMANS. 



DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTC:. 

Located iwlve inUe§ etui i^the vUtdgt of Pougk kew'^ 

tie, on the " IVUkineon Premium Farm,** in thm 

vteitem voi/cy 0/ Union Vale^ DtiichetM Co. 

THE winter session of this institmion commences the 
Thursday of October ; the summer aeaiioa fha first 
of April 

The course of studies in this insUtation is saeb as to rive 
student every facility for acquiring a most tboroufh knowledffs 
8ei*ntiJUa$uiPraaieta Agrteukttn^ with the use of the bMt 
improved impiemenis ; a select Farmer's Library, with tamki 
Agricnitnral Periodicals, and instractioii in all tfM eoir 
branches. 

There will be regular lecttiKS, of tHiiek the aiedeoii wfll 







hf U 



abstracts, to serve b^th as examinations and as exrrcr 
positioD, delivered oft 

TECHNICAL IWINBRALOOY— epfAled t» Rm«l 
Commerce, Chemistry, Mining, and Archil 
Mineralogical Cabinet, and excursions ibr ofaservation. 

PRACTICAL BOTANY— applied to Horticulture, 
Medicine, Rural and Domestic Economy^Ulustmed 
qteeimens, aod excursions for observatioQ. 

2CX)L00Y— applied to Rural Boonomy, CemflMreef aad BTi 
factnrcs— illustrated by living subjects, skeletcos, Ac The Zooaie 
course will commence i*ith the aoasK. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND AORICULTDRAL CMK- 
MISTRY— illtntrated by eflideot expenneoH, by Prat fr K. 
Haskxl, late of the Tan Rensselaer lostirate, of Troy. 

Mathematics, in all their branches are thoroughly tangbL 

A practical knowledge of the Modem Languages is inured hy 
weekly Lectures, DiscuMons, Orations, Brtays, aad ComrerBaiiima 
in them. 

-The soil of the fiirm embraces a great variety, and is well adam- 
ed to experimental farming. Its location is pleasant and healihnfi, 
— ^Ihe building extensive and commodious. 

Fee for the year, $900, payable semi-annually bi 
includes Tuition, Board, with beds and bedding, Toaelie 
Wasbfatf, Mending, Fhel, and Lights. 

fC^ Farmers, pupils from other schools, or other eitiaeas 
rousofaltendinpreachor any course of lectures, can obtain 
mission tickets by applying to tne Principal ; for a single 
for 95, or f 3 per course where they attend two or more— i 
in advance. Extensive accommodations for horses are provided. 

This Institution is tmder the patronage of the Am Ag. Aameiaiiaai 
The Farmer's Club of the Am. Insutuie, and the Dweheaa If. 
Society. Address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal Dutchess Ag. Institute, Poughkaepaie, N. Y 

BXnCMNCES. 

Board of the American InsUtute : 

Board of the American Agricultural Association 

Rev. L. M. Tincent, New- York ; 

Pfof. Cyrus Mason, " " 

Zebedee Cook, Ew., ** '* 

Doct C. H P. McLeUan, Principal of <be PoogUceepsie Fennto 

Academy ; 
Charles Banlett, A. M., Principal CoUegiaie School, Psagb- 

keepsie ; 
William A. Davies, Esq., President ai the Fkrmen' and 

facturers* Bank: 
Matthew J. Myers, Esom President of the Merchants* Bank i 
Rev. Abm. Poihemus. Hopewell, Dutchess County ; 
" H. O. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie ; " *« 

*< S. Mandeville, La Grange ; *' 
John Yan Wick, Esq., New Hambufg. 
Oct 1— 9L 

HOYEY'S PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-CUTTER, 

'T*HESE machines are thought to excel all others for cutting fa^» 
*- straw, or corn-stalks. The knives being supported by t^ap 
cast on the cylinder, are rendered sufficiently strong to cut tte 
largest corn-stalks with great ease and dispatch, and as the knives 
are regulated by set-screws, it gives them a great advantage over 
all other cylinder cutters. 'Ri^re are other cylinder cuttcfs the 
knivei of which are fiistened wiUi rings at die end without wiagt 
to support them, and on such cutters thd knivee are whotty la* 
adjustable, except with keys or wedges, the ase of whi^ ii 
thought to be an infViagemem on the rights of BCr. Hovey. The 
prices of these machines are, for No. 1, ilO ; No. 9. $19 ; No' JL 
•15 ; No. 4, t90. For sale at the ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE, 
9) Dean-st., and 10 Maiden Lane. 

IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT -HQUf 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINSON ofl*ers the above named bull for nlc, tad 
any gentleman wishing to imnrove his breed of stock, wfll 
find this a most seasonable opportunity of doing so, as Young For- 
ester possesses in an extraordinary degree mt splendid qnslitis^ 
for which the Short Horns are so justly celebrated. 

He is four years old, his color is a rich roan, his symii ie liy li 
perfect, his pedigree unrivalled, and he was bred by one of dM 
most famous breeders in the north of Bngtaad. It i<i also wonhf 
of remark, that at the several show* in the province of Csnads « 
which he has been exhibited, he has invariably taken the firA pre- 
mium of bis class. 

Letters (pre-paid,) addrrsiied to WM. ATKINSON. Ooelph, 
Canada West, will meet with immediate attention. 

Oct. I— 3t. 
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ir nuiaeroua frieni]> and patrons, thi 
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third Tolume of the new Mrlo of the Cultivator, (Lhi 
thirteenth from the beginning ;) «nd weeODfldenllr trui 
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diminution of interest has been experjenceil 
Through the mcdlnm of our paper, moi 
Uen thoasand subscribers have hail daring the present 
volume, the opportunity of making each olher-e ne- 
quaiDlauee; uid ao lai^e ■ number have avatleil (hem- 
(elvea of this moile of coromunicalion, that a mass of 
FACTS in relation to the bunlnen of agriculmre has 
been accumulated, which each Individual can use as his 
particular cireumslaneES or conililion may render expe- 
dient. We eannot doubt that a conviction of the ad- 
vantages arising from this interchange of ideas, to- 
gether with a desire to obtain useful information, will 
induce a general continuance of patronage to onr work; 
and that our next volume will even receive an iacriaied 
niimhcr of subscribers. 

Besides the Aundrf^i "fable correspondents directly 
connected with the Cultivator, our means for receiving 
intelligence of interest and value to the farmer, are very 
extensive. In addition to all the approved standaril 
worts on husbandry anil rural economy in our posses- 
sion, we have, regularly, the principal European perioili- 
cals which are devoted to those subjects, — mcluiling 
those of Great Britain, France, and Geroiatiy; and in 
the pur<<ui( of our grand ol^jecl — the promotion of (ht 
happiness of our countrymen by the improvement of the 
i' soil aud the mind ■'—we shall avail ourselvei 
have heretofore done, of all these ixud otber 
of Itnowladge. 



r our next volume, which caimol fail to be saliifae- 
ry (0 our readers. II will be printed on type entirely 
wand of beautiful form, procured esprcs'Jy for lh« 
purpose. Inthe way otiiiwiroiioni, also, we design 
lelhlng which we think wiU b« highly grati- 
tying. Our flnrt number will be accompanied by a 
beautiful portrait of a Galloway bull, one of the very 
best of its kind that has yet appearaj. Otliec engrav. 
ings, pertaining to various subjects, will appear from 
lime to time. In short, we are determined that the 
acknowledged standing and character of the work shall 
be ttiJIflinea ■ and m sayiiig this, we believe we oflel 
all the pledge which will be required. 

We would resp^fuliy invite the agents, and nil 
friends of our work, to continue their elTorU for its cir- 
culation. By comparing the various agricultural pub- 
lications, it will be seen that the quantity, (to say 
nothing of the gualUg,) of the matter furnished in pro- 
portion to the price asked, is much In favor of the Cul- 
tivator. When this, the liberal commission* we offer, 
and al'l Other advantages are taken into consideration, 
we think they eannot fail to secure that share of pa- 
ll the worli, from its actoal and compa. 
in lit led. 

ft^We publish this month a Lilt of Agents, Inclu- 
ding, so far as we could complete the list, all those who 
hove ilono ui the favor to act as Agents the present yeas. 
That (he lilt is imperfect we are aware, but we hope no 
one will discontiniie his eflbrls to promote the circula- 
tion ot " The CuUlvalor," even if he fails to find hi« 
name among tlio agents. Wc shall also gladly avail 
ourselvei of the aid Of any of our present suljscribei-s, 
who feel disposed to ma<ie an etlbrt to farm olubs of 
seven or fifleen. In this way they might materially in- 
crease (he circulation of our paper, as it is believed that 

might ..ot be formed by a little ««ertion on the part of 
any of our present subscribers. 

g5>We shall be glad to hove all the agents for"THe 
Cultivator," also receive subscriptions for " The IIuh- 
licoLTURisT.*' The price of the Horticulturist it $3 
which a dlKOunt of 20 per cent. (60 



ronage 1 



per year, f 



n each copy,) wilt be made to agents. 



Gl3"We send with this nu 
showbills for nest year, to all 
oblige us by circulating tbcm as 



Br prospectusel and 
r agent), who will 

on as courenient. ' 
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TBB SORTIOnLTmUBTy 

AND 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



KDXTXD BT A. J. DOWNING, 

Author of** Landaeape Gardening.*^ *' Designs for Cottage Rai' 
dmrM," " FtMUs and Fruit Trets of AmmeOy^^ «lc., *<€«, 

Most of our readers are aware that the publisher of 
The Cultiyator, issaed the first number of the above 
work, on the first of July last, since which time it has 
been reg^ularly issued on the first of each month, each 
number consistin^^ of 48 pages, large octavo, printed on 
fine paper in the best style, accompanied by a beautiful 
frontispiece, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 
making it altogether one of the most elegant and useful 
magazines yet issued in our country. The favorable 
manner in which it has been received by the public, 
has been most gratifying both to the Editor and Pub- 
lisher. The liberal patronage which has alreaily been 
extended to it, (its subscription already amounting to 
near 2000,) has secured to it a permanent place among 
our periodicals; and the public may rest assured that 
the work will be a permanent one, to which the labors 
of Mr. Downing, as its Editor, will be thoroughly de- 
voted. 

The Horticultusist ib devoted, 

I. To Gardening, tn a thoroughly practical as totll 
mi scientific sense» 

II. To the DsscBiPTioN and Citltivation qf Fruit 
Trees. 

III. To Oardening as an Art or Taste, embracing 
essays, hints and designs on Ornamental and Landscape 
Gardening* 

IV. To Rural Architecture, including Designs 
for Rural Cottages and Villas, Farm- Houses, Gates, 
Lodges, IcS' Houses, Vineries , Sfc^ ifc 

This periodical may, indeed, be considered a continu- 
ation of the various works on Rural subjects, by its 
editor, which have already been so favorably received 
by the public. It will now be his object to assist as far 
as possible, in giving additional impulse to the progress 
of Horticulture, and the tasteful in rural life; subjects 
at this time so largely occupying all those interested in 
country pursuits. 

To show the favorable manner in which this maga- 
zine has been received, we annex a few of the nume- 
rous notices which it has received from the press: — 



notices or <<THE HORTICULTURIST.'* 

The editor, Mr. A. J. Downing, of Newburgh, is 
probably better qualified to conduct such a work than 
any other man in the country. The number before us 
eontains a great number of articles of great practical 
value to eveiy gardener and horticulturist in the coun- 
try. The current number contains 12 illustrations. — 
Hudson Republican* 

When it is said that Mr. A. J. Downing, the author 
of Landscape Gardening, etc., etc., is the editor, we 
think its value is more plainly shown to any who have 
read his works, than words of ours could do it. — C/eve- 
land Herald* 

The number before us is rich in instructive matter to 
the gardener and lover of fruit. There is not a man in 
this country who has done so much to increase the 
tafteful appearance and substanial comfort of country 
residences as the editor, Mr. Downing. — Barre Gaz, 

We have received Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of this excellent 
Mid useful wbrk, which we strofigly recommend to the 
ROtice of all who pay any attention to Gardening, or are 
•ttaehed to rural pursuits, either for amusement or for 
l^flt..— Jfonlrta/ Gaxett^, 

The first number of this new Journal has reached us 
-Hi neat large octavo of filly-six page% beautifully 
printed on very superior paper. It has been anxiously 
expected, and certainly, has not disappointed those ex- 
peetations — eneh anil every article in this first number 
Ming of absorbing interest. Every one «t all ambitious 
•f keeping pane with the improvemente of the day in 



gardening, should subscribe for it. — New Orleans Co: 
Times. 



The first two numbers of this new work bjr 
Downing have been received. We have found 
pleasure in assuring ourselves of just what we anticip^* 
ted of the work in such hands, a desideratum for tls« 
advancing taste of the country in horticulture and rural 
architecture, to which the work is chieflv to be devo- 
te4l. We can promise for the work that it will be not 
only scientific but entirely practical. No person, per- 
haps, combines more harmoniously the two, than tlse 
originator of this new candidate to popular fkvor. Bfr« 
Downing has been for years one of our most sacceaeful 
nurserymen, as his beautiful grounds at Newbui^lk 
always testify, ami no author by his pen has done inor<* 
to awaken and cultivate good taste in gardening^ and 
architecture. — New- York E vangelist . 

"The Horticulturist ."—Mr. Cooper, in the last 
of the series of the Littlepage Manuscripts, correctly 
remarks that, ** notwithstanding the cheapness of IvkI 
among us, there has been very little progress matle in 
the art of landscape gardening; and if we have any- 
thing like park scenery, it is far more owing to the 
gifts of a bountiful nature than to any of the suggestlcme 
of art. Thanks to the cultivated taste of Downing, as 
well as to his well-directed labors, this reproach is 
likely to oe soon removed, and country life will acqoirs 
this pleasure among the many others that are so pecu- 
liarly iu own.'' We quote this well deserved tribute to 
the genius and labors of our friend Downing, leas to 
praise the art which it discusses or repeat our good 
opinion of the services it eulogizes, than to remind onr 
readers that a new publication eotitlefl The Hobti^ 
CULTURIST has been commenced at Albany by Mr. 
Tucker, of the Cultivator, under th editorial auspices 
of the well known proprietor of the Highland Oardea^ 
and author of popular works on Landscape Ckurdeaiag, 
Cottage Designs, Fruit and Fruit Culture, &c., A. I. 
Downing, Eaq, The first number commences with 
July, and we need scarcely say it is in keeping with 
the editor*s other productions. It is to be issued month- 
ly, and may be had in this city of L. Willard, of the 
New(« Depot. — Northern Budget. 

The Horticulturist is well calculated to aammeahigh 
rank, and become a very valuable standard work, con- 
ducing largely to improvements in horticulture and 
rural taste. We hail it with great pleasure, as we have 
no valuable work of this character in thia section, and 
perhaps none in the countiy. The number oefore na 
contains a great variety; it is very instructive and 
deeply interesting. Such is the improving spirit and 
taste of the present day, that this work will be duly ap- 
predated, and meet with a very favorable reception.^ 
Boston Cultivate r. 

Its ol^ect is to promote rural taste and rural art, not 
merely in field and garden, but In all that gives charac- 
ter and pleasure to a country residence. The work is 
conducted by Mr. A. J. Downing, a gentleman who 
has distinguished himself by an octavo volume on Land- 
scape Gardening, Designs for Cottage Residences, tc; 
and he seems now to address himself with great ability 
and earnestness to the good work of making eountiy 
life agreeable and tasteftil, as well as healthful. We 
hope this magazine will be extensively patronized. It 
must be exceedingly pleasing and useful.— PAt/. 17. 8, 
Gazette. 

Mr. Downing unites in a rare degree, qualities as a 
writer and practical designer and horticulturist, which 
cannot fail at once to give character and value to tbii 
new periodical, and to ensure a fiivorable reception from 
anintelligent public. It is a giatifying evidence of the 
advance of taste and art in mral life, that publieationa 
of this character are appreciated — ^results to which Mr. 
DowNiNG's clever works have largely contributed.— 
Albany Argus* 



Thr Oldxst or ALL Almanacs,— There it in the 
British Museum an almaoae, written on papyrus, whish 
waaU but a litUe of being 9|000 years eld. 
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HOW SHALL WB IMPROVE ? 



" The public expect of iu vigorous efforts to improve 
and elevate our agriculture — and we should be untrue to 
ourselves, did we not endeavor to satisfy every reason- 
able expectation^* 

This is the lan^aag^e of the late president of the 
New- York State Agricultural Society, in his annual ad- 
dress delivered in January last. The sentiment is cor- 
rect, but the question is, has every reasonable expec- 
tation been satisfied? During the five or six years that 
the society has been in operation, has it as yet pursued 
or devised any plan by which a good and fair analysis 
of the various crops grown in this State would be put 
into the hands of every farmer in snch a shape that he 
who fsirras may read and understand? It is a fact, that 
in the five volumes of transactions already published, 
there are many valuable and highly interesting papers; 
yet, it is equally a fact, that out of the whole mass of 
agricultural writers, there is scarcely ever a communi- 
cation sent to an agricultural paper, that refers to a 
tingle idea or suggestion which has arisen from the pe- 
rusal of these papers. Why is this? Is it not partly 
because there is no system Axed on as permanent, for 
the arrangement of the various papers of which they 
consist? And do not the volumes fall into the hands of 
too few persons who are actually the working practical 
farmers? Does it not, also, seem probable, that were 
the prize essays made a small handy pamphlet or vo- 
lume, nnconneeted with the transactions, they would be 
much more read, much more consultetl, and conse- 
qnently more readily aid to << improve and elevate our 
agriculture?'' 

Again, there are but few of the papers, I am inclined 
to think, that have that utilUarian character that it is 
expected such an eminent society should present to the 
agricultural world. To explain what I mean, I must 
refer to the proceedings of a like society, the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. These con. 
tain many able essays, which have been elicited by high 
premiums. I need go no further than to mention the 
essay on the analysis of the oat, by J. P. Norton. No 
one can read this essay without perceiving that the pre- 
mium, high as it was, about 250 dollars, would hardly 
remunerate the author for the time, labor, and expense 
that he was at, for a period of some twelve months, in 
preparing hi« paper; yet this, with the exception of a 
well-deserved reputation, was all the reward that the 
author had for a paper that contains all that can, as I 
believe, be known of the oat. Yet how many will 
glatUy avail themselves of the knowledge of facts 
hitherto unknown, and now contained in that paper, to 
increase the value of a standard crop, and one which 
occurs in nearly all our systems of rotation; how many 
will reap the benefit of his skilful chemical manipula- 
tion, acquired only after long practice, of his patient 
investigations, and of his laborious researches, for the 
mere trouble of reading some twenty.five or thirty 
pages? Essays like this stamp a character on a society, 
and give its sayings and doings a standing that nothing 
else will. 

An especial and prominent aid, both to the ftinds and 
to the premium list, t would now ask leave to point 
out to the executive board of the N. Y. Society. I 
have never seen it as yet suggested, nor even spoken 
of, and should you deem it feasible, I hope the project 
will receive that aid and support not only from you, but 
from the whole agricultural press, of which it appears 
to me well deserving. It is this: That the N. Y. State 
Society should procure from the Legislature, at the next 
se^ion, authority to print a certain number for the use 
of the society, or to procure stereotype plates of the 
volumes of the Natural History of the State, containing 
the Agricultural Report now in course of preparation 
by Dr. Emmons. Here is an opportunity to diffuse, 
cheaply among the farmers of this State, accurate sci- 
entific information, combined with practical knowledge, 
in the shape of premiums, that will never occur again. 
The State is bound to print it at any rate, and while the 
ponderous tomea on Geology, Mineralogy^ Botany, 
Zoology, Conchology, Herpetology^ and Palseontology 



have been paid for and printed by the State, and are 
without doubt of service to develop the mining, and 
manufacturing, and trading interests, to the farmer they 
are of little importance; it is the Agricultural Report 
that will render these of use to the farmer; it is through 
it that he will appreciate them; and I cannot too highly 
commend to you and to your readers, anil especially to 
the Executive Boanl of the N. Y. State Society, the 
importance of speedily bringing this matter to the no- 
tice of the Legislature. The people of the State, and 
especially the farmers, from whom, as a matter of 
, course, the greater share comes, have cheerfully paid 
enormous sums for the knowledge contained in the Na- 
tural History of the State. I consider it, therefore, the 
right of the agricultural community to demand that at 
least, since they have paid so much for science, a slight 
attempt at a return should be made on the score of utility. 

It is also an excellent investment for a part of the 
funds of the society, as it will give to them a store of 
premium material far more valuable than the richest 
medals or pieces of plate that genius, art, and taste 
combined, can possibly devise, and one which the intel- 
ligent farmers of our State, as I believe, will more 
eagerly strive after and hold in far higher esteem when 
gained. 

When it is known that but three thousand copies of 
this work is to be printed, that this single eiUtion will 
probably have to last the State for many years, as it is 
not likely that any publisher would undertake to publish 
an edition of it in the hopes of being remunerated; 
knowing that many of those on whom he would pro- 
bably rely, in other cases, for the sale of such a work, 
had been supplied, and that this would be a cheap, if 
not the most economical and most useful mode of 
spreading the information contained, I, for one, hope 
that some action will be taken right speedily on the 
subject. J. 

Bethlehem^ Nov., 1846. 



SALT AS MAN0RE. 



Mr. Tuckee — ^Having read several articles recom- 
mending the use of salt as a manure, I was last sprmg 
induced to procure a quantity for the purpose of testing 
its value. 

On the 7lh of May, having spread about 30 Iqads of 
stable manure on 1^ acres of sod, turned over in April, 
I- so wed four bushels of western salt on a little more 
than two-thirds of the ground, leaving a strip through 
the middle unsalted. The whole was then thoroughly 
harrowed, and the next day planted with com. This 
field lies on the left bank of the Kinderhook creek; the 
eastern part is a light yellow loam; the western is a 
gravelly knoll; while the middle is alluvial — composed 
of sand and mud washed from the river. The salt was 
sown so as to give each of the different soils a fair trial. 
The com was a good crop, producing (with the excep- 
tion of a small portion shaded by trees,) at least 50 
bushels to the acre. It waa considerably smaller on 
a part of the alluvial land to which no manure was 
applied; but from first to last, no difference could be 
perceived between the salted and unsalted portions of the 
field, either in respect to the growth of the corn, or 
to the quantity destroyed by the cut and wire worms, 
which, however, was not very great in any part. On 
another field, with a slaty soil, 1 sowed a bushel of 
salt, at the rate of about five bushels to the acre, but. 
could see no effect on the com. The same result foi- 
luwe<l its application to the potato crop. Four and a 
half bushels were sown on an acre, leaving a strip 
on each side unsalted. The vines died in July and 
August, and the crop of course was light; but few 
decayed potatoes were seen, except on some low 
ground. My brother used salt on both corn and pota. 
toes without perceiving any effect. Ifsalt is so valua- 
ble as some have supposed, (and of its good e/lects in 
some instances there can be no doubt,) what was the 
cause of failure in the cases stated? Was it in the soil, 
season, mode of application, or in the quantity appUedl 
Can you give any light on the subject? S. P. Kollo. 
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SUMAO. 



A correspondent at Beaufort^ S. C.^ wishes ioforma« 
tion in reference to sumac — what species are raluable, 
and for what purposes, and the manner of preparing the 
article for marlcet. 

The plant alluded to belongs to the genos Rhus, seve- 
ral species of which are used in the arts and for medi- 
cine. In Browke*8 late work, <* The Tkess or 
Am K RICA," it is said — <<The species most worthy of 
note,4ind which have been cultivated for ornament, or 
have been applied to useful purposes in the arts, are 
Rhus typhina, venenata, aromatica, and eopellina, for 
ornament; and the Rhus nulicans, for medicine, in 
North America; the Rhus cotinus and coriaria, for tan- 
ning and dyeing, of the shores of the Mediterranean; 
and the Rhus vemicifera, or vamish-prodocing sumac, 
of Japan and Nepal." 

We believe the Tenettan sumac, R, cotinu$9 is eon- 
ildered the most valuable fbr tanning and dying. This 
species, according to authors, is found in western Asia, 
aouthem Europe, and in iome parts of North America. 
Hr. BaoWi'fE says, — **\n a wild state, it is seldom 
found higher than five or ifiz feet, bat when cultivated, 
often Mtains more than double that height." • • • ««Itis 
easily distinguished fl-om all other species of rhus by 
ilB simple obovate, smooth, stiflf, lucid, green leaves, 
rounded at their points, and supported by long foot- 
stalks, which do not fall till they are killed by frost, so 
that the plant is almost sub-evergreen." He states that it 
was intrmluced into this country by the late Wm. Prikce, 
of Flushing, N. Y., about the year 1790, and has been 
cultivated in various parts. The soil and culture best 
suited to the shrub, are thus described in Mr. Bbownk's 
work. " It prospers best in a dry loam, though it will 
grow well in any common garden soil. It may he pro* 
pagated by seeds, or by pegging down the branches flat 
to the ground, in the spring, and strewing earth over 
them. Young shoots will rise and take root at the 
base, which may be severed from the parent stock in 
autumn, and planteil in pots, or in the site where they 
are to remain. As an ornamental shrub, this species 
deserves a place in every garden and collection where 
there is room for it to extend itself. And there is but 
little doubt but it might be profitably cultivated in 
many parts of the United States, for the purposes of 
tanning and dyeing." 

The Rhut typhina, or what is called Virginian sumac, 
is a species of which, it is said, there are many varie- 
ties in North America. It is described in ** Tlie Trees 
of America" as attaining '< a height of ten to twenty- 
five feet, although under some circumstances it dwipdies 
down to a mere shrub from ten to two feet in height." 
Like others of the genus, this species is said to be easi- 
ly propagated by seeds or by cuttings of the roots, A 
good soil for the culture of Indian com, is said to be 
the best for this shrub. « The wood and leaves," says 
Browne, <'are used in tanning the finer kinds of 
leather, and the roots are prescribed as a febrifugal 
medicine. The branches, boiled with the berries, af- 
ford a black, ink -like tincture; and the berries may be 
employed alone ibr dyeing red." 

The Rhtu venenata, or Poisonous sumac, is indige- 
nous to North America, and is found in swampy places 
in all parts of the United States. It is a very poisonous 
tfirub to most persons, though some, from a peculiar 
constitution, are not affected by it. Browns says — 
<« Every part of this shrub, even when reduced to char- 
coal, is in a high degree poisonous to most persons, 
either by touching or smelling any part of it." The 
poison is stated to be sometimes fatal to bees, and an in- 
stance is related of a swarm having alighted on a branch, 
which after being hived, dieil in the course of a few 
hours, and were swollen to double their natural size. 
In the easterly part of Massachusetts, this plant is popu- 
larly known under the name of ** dog wood," or " poi- 
«>n dog wood." The writer recollects an instance of 
a family in that section having been poisoned to a dan- 
gerous degree by smoke from a fire made of this shrub. 
On account of its poisonous nature it is seldom used in 
^ails. 



Our acquaintance with the mode of preparing suoute 
for market is not snflicient to enable as to give partien- 
lar directions. We believe the plant is asuatly cut 
while in a soft or tender state, with a scythe — Is care- 
fully dried till the leaves can be pounded ofl^ when it ia 
threshed with flails, the stem, and coarse parts raked 
out, and the leaves packed in barrels and sold. When 
it is wished to convert natural plantations into a state 
in which they can be used, we should suppose it would 
be best to cut olTthe old growth, close and clean, ia 
order to obtain a thick stand of young, leafy plants, 
which ran be readily cut and managetl. 

Since the above was written, we have received tb« 
following remarks in relation to the subject, from Prof. 
James Hall, of this city, for which he has oar thanks* 



There are several species of this shnib or tree, be- 
longing to the genus Rhus, which are useful in tb« 
arts. In the United States we have at least eight na- 
tive species; and one exotic species, cultivated in our 
gardens^ and known as Aaron's beard, or false fringe 
tree. AVnong the native species we have two in the 
northern states which are exceedingly poisonous — ^th« 
Rhus vemix, known in New England as poison dog- 
wood, and in New- York as poison elder, and poison su- 
mac, and the Rhns toxicodendron, which, in one of its 
varieties, is a climbing vine, and is known as the poison 
ivy. 

This genns belongs to the order Anacardiacea^ ona 
character of which is that it consists of trees or sbmbs, 
with a resinous, gummy, caustic, or miilry juice, and 
this character is true of all the sumacs. In the poi- 
sonous species, this resinous or gummy juice contains 
the noxious matter. 

There are also several other species of Rhus, wbieh are 
of much use in the arts, as in tanning and coloring* 
Those in the United States which are valuable in these 
arts, are the Rhut typhina and Rhu9 glubra. The 
leaves of both these species abound in tannic acid, and 
are much u^ed in tanning morocco, and other light 
colored leathers. 

The leaves and petioles, when dried and powdered, 
or macerated, when fresh, are much used in coloring, 
and in many instances have superceded the use of nut- 
galls, being preferable in many colors. The froit, 
which is of a red or purple color, contains much malic 
acid, or an acid bimadate of lime, and is often used In 
coloring, both for its tannin and for its acid properties, 
in changing vegetable blues to reds. 

The species used in Europe, both for tanning and 
coloring, are the Rhus coriaria, and the Rhus cotinus, 
the latter being the species cultivated in our gardens, 
before alluded to. 

In a late English treatise upon dyeing, republished 
by Harper & Brothers, New-York, sumac is placed 
among the coloring substances, and its uses pointed out. 
Of the two kinds mentioned, the author remarks, that 
'' the Rhut coriaria is the best. With peroxide of iron» 
as a mortlant, it imparts a variety of shades, from slate 
color to black. In calico printing, sumac affords, with 
a mordant of tin, a yellow color; and with sulphate of 
zinc, a brownish yellow. A decoction of sumac reddent 
litmus paper strongly; gives white flocks with the 
proto-muriate of tin; pale yellow flocks with alum; 
blue flocks with red sulphate of iron, with an abundant 
precipitate." Further information reganling the use of 
sumac may be found in the treatise above cited, on 
pages 291 and 292. 

The American species previously named, possess th« 
qualities required both for tanning and for dying. Th« 
Rhus typhina grows in rocky and gravelly soils, fre- 
quently along the margins of ledges of granite, ami 
about old fences. The Rhus glabra often takes posses- 
sion of barren, waste flelds, when the soil is stony, and 
abounds in barren stoney soils. I am not aware of any 
attempts made to cultivate it, but it could easily be pro- 
duced in large quantities in waste fields and barren pie- 
ces, which now produce no valuable shrub or tree* 
The itoney and grarelly soils of New England, and tb« 
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Watte, barren lands of some of the southern slates^ 
would produce this shrub in great abundance. 

It is easily cultivated) and requires little care, and 
we should suppose would prove profitable, since nut* 
galls form an important item among our imports. 

The first species usually attains a height of 8 to 15 
feet, and rarely forms a tree of 20 feet high and six or 
eight inches in diameter. The secondspecies in usually 
from 5 to 12 feet high, being usually a little less than 
th« last species, and furnishing an abundance of fruit 
and foliagB when four feet high. These shrubs, with 
even tolenible care from being broken down, are rapid 
growers, making several feet of wood daring a single 
season, though growing slower as they advance in age. 
Young plants grow with little care, and either seeds or 
the young shrubs can be readily obtained* 



OFfiBATION OF FLASTEB. 



Mn. TrcKXR^There seems to be a great diversity 
of opinion as to the reason why plaster or gypsum fails 
to benefit such a large portion of our Atlantic coast. 
Long Island, and New-Jersey, partlcularty. Mr. Ruf- 
fin of Virginia, in a work on Calcareous Manures, ad- 
vances a theory b«e<l on his experieaoe as a practical 
farmer, that appeare to me to be mere satisfaetory than 
«ny other I have seen, and I am somewhat surprised 
that his theory has never fonnd its way into oar nor- 
thern agrioaltural joamals. 

I made a visit to Virginia last winter, preparatory to 
removing there, and while there I made particular in- 
quiries in relation to the extensive marl formation 
which underlays nearly the whole eastern portion of 
the state, below the falls of the rivers, and its effects upon 
the soil. I found it to beextensivelyand profitably used, 
and producing important and permanent changes in the 
soil; so much 80» that clover cannot be made to grow at 
all ontil marl, or its equivalent, lime, is ap|>lied. The 
marl contains from 30 to 80 per cent, lime, which is 
the principal if not the only fertilizer contained in its 
eoraposition. I inquired how plaster succeeded on clo- 
ver, and the almost invariable reply was, it does no 
good whatever until the land is marled or limed. I in- 
qeired the reanon of this, and was referred to Mr. Kef- 
fin's work on Calcareous Manures, I there found what 
appeared to me to be a very satisfiaetory reason, and 
I will give yoa a brief abstract. He says that the most 
of the soils of eastern Virginia, were (band upon analy- 
sis, to contain bet a slight trace of calcareous nsatler, 
and with the exception of the land along the margins 
of the rivers, which he terms neutral soils, he calls 
them all acid soils; antl the presence of sorrel on 
the land he considers an indication of acid soiisi Sor- 
rel grows abundantly on all laml which he terms acid. 
Oxalic acid is the acid of sorrel. Now, sowing on 
plaster In the usual quantity, that being a sulphate of 
lime, the oxalic acid has a strong chemical affinity for 
the lime; the lime leaves its combination with the 
sulphur, and combines with the oxalic acid, and forms 
an oxalate of lime, and sets the sulphur free to combine 
with iron or any other ingredient that it can find. Ap- 
ply a good dressing of marl or lime, and it combines 
with the acid and neutralizes or destroys it, and as a proof 
of this, sorrel is no longer found. Plaster applied then 
is left free to act, and produces the most satisfactory re- 
sults, frequently doubling the crop. 

Lfong Island ami New-Jersey have soils somewhat 
sTmilar lo Vii^inia. I can speak more confidently of 
Long Island, as- that is my place of residence; its 
soils protiuce sorrel plentifally. Lime has been used 
btit little, and in many cases with no {terceptiblc effect, 
and plaster, with a few isolated exceptions, has totally 
failed. I hope that some of your Long Island and other 
readers who are similarly situatett, will make the ex- 
periment, and %ee if like causes will prmluee like ef- 
fects. The experiment need not cost them but little 
money or labor. 

While on a recent TiSit to Dutchess Co., a friend in- 
fomied me that the prevailing opinion in that ooonty 



was, that plaster applied to one field, injured an un^ 
plastered field adjoining, as much as it benefitted tho 
one that it was applied to, and that some went so far as to 
say that if a piece of woodland was left amidst cleared 
land, and that cleared land plastered, the timber corn* 
menced decaying and dying. He told me of an instanoe 
that went strongly to prove the truth of that opinion. 
An old farmer had a very fine meadow, in a creek bot» 
tom. He commmenced plastering his upland lying 
around, and adjoining it. His meadow, which hail 
never before failed to produce luxurious crops of grass^ 
began to fisiil, and continued to do so imtil it was hardly 
worth mowing. He then commenced plastering it« 
and its ancient fertility was aJL once r«itored. Now 
what can be the cause of that? Perhaps our chemists 
are Uie most proper persons to judge; but I can give 
my own opinions, as they do not cost much. The ide* 
St once occurred to me that it might be caused by tbo 
absorption of ammonia from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, by the plaster, (as ammonia and sulphuric acid 
have a strong affinity for each other,) that the unplas* 
tered land was deprived of its due share from that 
source, as plants are said to derive a large share of their 
ammonia from the atmosphere. Perhaps some of your 
able correspondents can enlighten us as to the cause of 
it. G. P. Lewis. 

Huntingtony Z. /., Oct. Htky 1846. 



PLANTATIONS OF FINES. 



There are quite extensive tracts of country, espe 
cially along the sea-board, which now lie neirly in a 
state of barrenness, that might be made to yield a tole« 
rable income^ if planted in trees. It might he difficntt 
to make hard-wood trees flourish on these light lands, 
but pines wonld generally grow without much trouble. 
In the easterly part of Massachusetts, many plantations- 
of pine have been formed on old lands, which, though 
formerly cultivated, had become wholly worthless for 
agricnltural pnrposes. The Barnstable County, (Mass.,) 
Agricultural Society, lately awarded a premium to Mr. 
Amos Otis, of Barnstable, for two plantations of pines. 
Believing that his account of the mode of planting, Stc^ 
will be valuable to others, we give from the Sandwich 
Obterrer^ the substance of a paper submitted to the 
society mentioned. The Pitch pine, was the kind cho- 
sen in this case, but the process of cultivation would 
probably answer equally well for White pine. It will 
be noticed that the valne of the land is stated to have 
been only from one dollar to two dollars per acre, be- 
fore being planted with trees; and that after an outlay 
in planting of only three dollars per acre, it is made to 
pay an annual income of one iloUar per acre, fbr twenty- 
seven years. 

The two lots of pines which I offer for examination, 
are situate in the East Parish in Barnstable, and contain, 
one two acres,. and the other seventeen. The suface is 
uneven, and covered with moss; and excepting a few 
acres has not been cultivatetl for many years. The soil 
is mostly a gravelly loam, and is not what is generally 
called a pine soil. The trees on the north side of the 
two acre lot, were planted in April, 1833, and now 
average thirteen feet iu height, and measure one foot 
from the ground, four and one-half Inches in diameter. 
Those on tlic south sule \v<fv^ planted the next year, and 
average twelve feet in hcij;htand four inches in diame- 
ter. The seventeen acre Ittt was plan'.cd in the years 
1S10, Ml, and *42. Nearly all the trees are of the last 
planting, antl they average nearly four feet in height. 

The exact number of trees on each acre I cannot 
state; but I estimate that the average Is much greater 
than is required by the rules of the society. There are 
some open places, but on most of the ground there ate 
as many trees as it w^onld be profitable to allow to re- 
main. On one acre where the soil is much better than 
the rest, and in the bottoms, there are no trees. The 
pitch pine will not grow in sUIl green sward, and 
where the furlace is a loose barren sand it does not 
fioerish; 
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' Seed. The last of October is the best time to gather 
pine balls. Select those that are of the growth of the 
present year, spread them on a tight floor — a chamber 
having windows opening to the south is a desirable 
place— and before spring the action of the son and of 
frost, will open most of the cones, and the seed will 
drop out. The cones that remain closed may be put 
into pans and placed in a warm oven to open. Before 
planting, the wings should be rubbed off the seed, and 
all extraneous matter carefully winnowed out. A 
barbel of good balls will yield three pints of cleaned 
teed, which is a sufficient quantity for three acres. 

Cost of Planting* — Previous to 1842, I planted by 
plowing furrows, eight feet apart, lengthwise of the 
field, and dropping and covering the seed by hand, in 
the bottom of the furrows. Some little was planted 
with a hoe, without first plowing. Both of these 
methods are too expensive, if a large quantity of land 
is to be planted. In the spring of 1842, I had a ma- 
chine constructed, on the principle of a com planter, 
with which a man and a horse can plant six acres in a 
day. The machine is simple in its construction, and 
cost less than five dollars. It operates well in all soils 
where it is advisable to plant the Pitch Pine. The cost 
of the seed and planting with the machine is less than 
one dollar per acre. 

Growth, Profit, SfC. — The first three or four years, 
the growth of the Pitch Pine is slow; but when it is 
planted or comes up in old fields, its increase in size for 
twenty years, will average for each year one foot in 
height, and one third of an inch in diameter. The 
value of land suitable for planting the Pitch Pine is not 
usually estimated at over two dollars per acre, and it is 
frequently sold for one. The cost of an acre planted, 
will not on an average exceed three dollars. Where 
wood is worth three dollars a cord standing, if no acci- 
dent happens to the pines, the value of the annual growth 
for twenty-seven years may be safely estimated at one 
dollar for each acre. This rule will not apply to pine 
woodlands, for the growth there is not half so rapid as 
in old fields. 

But there are drawbacks that must be taken into the 
account before the balance of the vrofit and lost sheet 
is struck. Interest on the capital m vested, the risk of 
lire and the greater risk of destruction from the ravages 
of the speckled catterpillar, or pine tree worm. It is 
only a few years since these pesfs first made their ap- 
pearance in this region. Their ravages are principally 
confined to pines growing on lands formerly cultivated. 
Wherever they appear, there are myriads of them 
They completely cover the branches and in a few days 
strip the tree of all its foliage. Their name is legion. 
Very few trees survive their attack, and if they live, 
their existence is sickly and their growth Scunteti. 
Their ravages have thus far been confined to the light 
sandy soils. Last year almost every tree on a twelve 
acre lot of mine was destroyed by this catterpillar. 
Others suffered also. This year they have again made 
their appearance, and in some places the ground and 
ti'ees arre literally alive with them. If their ravages aj-e 
not stayed, it is not advisable for any one to plant the 
Pitch Pine, particularly on light soils and in the vicinity 
of places where the catterpillar has already made its 
appearance. However there is no reason to be discou- 
raged; if one ppccies oftrees do not succeed, we can 
try another. I'he curse of insects is chargeable to 
the murderous sportsman. Birds were appointed to 
hold the inject tribes in check, and the destruction of 
the one is the increase of the other. But, gentlemen, 
fear of the ravages of iusects should deter no one in his 
attempts to cultivate trees. With all its drawbacks, I 
am satisfied that it is more profitable than three- fourths 
of the crops now raised by the farmers. Nearly two 
centuries ago, at a time when Cape Cod was covered 
almost by one unbroken forest, our ancestors, year suc- 
ceeding year, in their town meetings, passed votes 
offering encouragements for the growth of timber, and 
imposing fines and penalties on him who should wan- 
tonly destroy a single tree. Then the value of timber 
scarcely exceeded the cost of carrying it to market; 
notp the value is tripled; yet till very recently, no one 



has thought it a public duty to encourage the groi^Kh, 
or to adopt measures for its preservation. We faaive 
paid bounties for the destruction of birds — only anotber 
form for granting gratuities for the propagation of 
worms and noxious insects, — we have converted oar 
woodlands into pastures; and all that the cattle coald 
not destroy man has deemed it meritorious to cat do-wrn 
and uproot; — ^nothing has been left for beauty or shacie, 
and nothing to break the force of the vweepin^ ir^e. 
But there is beginning to be developed in this com- 
munity, another and a better feeling. It is perceived 
in the cultivation of trees; pleasure and utility may l>e 
combined ; that our worn out and desolate hills may b« 
covered with verdant and beautiful forests; that our 
village streets may be adorned with shady rows; and 
that our gardens and fields may bo studded with fnilt 
trees, without diminishing the pasturage or fertilitj of 
the fkrm. One object of the Agricultural Society, is to 
foster and encourage this feeling, and whatever aid 1 
can render will be most cheerfully contributed. 

Amos Otis. 

Yarmouth Port, Oct. 6, 1846. 

BLAOK WEBVJL— Cureutio gnmariot Lum. 



This insect, called by some <' black weevil," Dr. 
Harris describes as being, in its perfected state^ a 
slender beetle, of a pitchy red color, about one eighth 
of an inch long, with a slender snout slightly bent down* 
wards, a coarsely punctured and very long thorax> con- 
stituting almost one-half the length of the whole body, 
and wing-covers that are fiirroweil, and do not entire'jr 
cover the tip of the abdomen. This little insect, both 
in the beetle and grub state, devours stored wheat and 
other grains, and often commits much havoc in granaries 
and brew-houses. Its powers of multiplication are very 
great, for it is stated that a single pair of these destroy- 
ers may produce above six thousand descendants in one 
year. The female deposits her eg^ps upon the wheat 
after it is boused, and the yt>ung grabs immediately 
burrow into the wheat, each individual occupying 
alone a single grain, the substance of which it devoors 
so as to leave nothing but the hull; and this destroctioo 
goes on within, while no external appearance leads to 
its discovery, and the loss of weight is the only evi- 
dence of the mischief that has been done to the grain. 

«In due time the grubs undergo their transforma- 
tion, and come out of the hulls in the beetle state 
to lay their eggs for another brood. These insects are 
effectually destroyed by kiln-drying the wheat; and 
grain that is kept cool, well ventilated, and is frequent- 
ly moved, is said to be exempt from attack.'' 

Mr. Clark I.ich, of Shoreham, Vt., gives us an ac- 
count of the manner in which this insect attacked some 
stored grain in his neighborhood, and the means he 
took to destroy it. He states that the insect first made 
its appearance last fell, (1845,) in some boxes of wheat 
which had been standing for some time undisturbed in 
a mill. In the following spring, the insect became 
troublesome. It had been previously wholly unknown 
in that quarter. The insects soon became so numerous, 
that grinding was suspended for a lime. He made ex. 
pertmenis to kill the insects with smoke. He found he 
could kill them with brimstone smoke, by placing them 
in the farther end of a stove pipe, though so far from 
the fire as not to be hurt by the heat. He could also 
kill them in the same situation by tobacco smoke. He 
next tried to destroy the insects by fumigation. Hav- 
ing made the mill as tight as he could, be burnt a hundred 
pounds of brimstone in the course of twelve houn. 
After this, the insects appeared torpid, but on being 
taken to the air soon revived. He then tried tobacco, 
and burned about 150 lbs. This, to appearance, did not 
disturb them. From these unfavorable results, he deemed 
it of no use to continue the process any longer, though 
he thinks that in a brick or stone building, witba 
tinned roo^ every Insect or other animal might be 
killed by brimstone smoke. 

He then applied hot water, and gave the mill a tbo- 
roagh scalding, using all the water that could be heated 
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In three larfe kettlei during 2^ days. To prevent fu- 
ture increaie, he had all the hollow places to be got at 
filled with lime; and the small holes and oracles with 
mortar, and the walls were white-washed. 

Soon after this, the mill was put in operation; an in- 
sect was onis' seen occasionally ; but in the course of 
three weeks, there was a considerable increase; though 
they have since remained stationary, and are not so 
plenty as to drive away customers. He says no insects 
were to be found in the smut room, or the machinery 
room, where it is damp. 

Mr. R. says be has heard that this or a similar 
insect is at times troublesome at Troy, but that he 
fbund none in a mill he examined at Hartford, Ct., and 
none at Rochester, and several other places along the 
Brie canal, except at one mill in Lockport, and but few 
there. He feels satisfied that it is not destined to be as 
troublesome in this region as was at first supposed. 



BBLBOTUf O- FQfB TRTJIT, 



Thsbs are several qualities to be taken into conside- 
ration, in deciding what fniits are most worthy of cul- 
tivation in the orchard and garden. Excellence of fla^ 
vor is of coarse the first and all-important requisite, 
while productiveness, unifbrmity in quality, a fair sur- 
face, free and vigorous growth, and even large size and 
handsome appearance, are all to be taken into account. 
A very few fruits have all these together; in such cases 
the task of selection is not difllcult. But such instances 
being extremely rare, it becomes necessary to choose 
by balancing advantages and defects. 

No fruit of inferior yfaror is ever to be regartled as 
first rate. A very prevalent disposition is to Judge 
Bfiainly by external appearance. Hence the Twenty 
Ounce apple, the Alexander, Maiden's Blush, and Red 
Astracban, stand quite as high in reputation as other 
varieties of decldely finer quality. Yet they aro not 
all to be summarily niJected. The Red Astrach!ui is a 
free growing tree, a good bearer, quite early, of large 
aize, and great beanty of appearance, qualities which, 
in some degree^ at least, counterbalance its somewhat 
coarse texture and austere flavor. The Alexander ia 
also of free growth, and though of only second rate 
richnesB in flavor, is always fair, and a flne bearer. 
The Maiden's Blush is a most abundant bearer, and the 
fruit uniformly fair and handsome, and of delicate texture, 
but it is sadly deficient in richness of flavoi^-^so much 
■o, that even swine, who soon become good judges, 
seem to hold it in decided contempt, while they can get 
other good varieties by iU side. The Twenty Ounce 
apple has been highly praised at Boston; but indepen- 
dent of large and fine appearance, and great productive- 
ness, it appears to pooess but little merit. Even for 
eooking, it is inferior, unless an artificial flavor is 
given to it by sugar and spices. The disposition to ad- 
mire and extol large and handsome fhiit is exhibited 
among other kinds. If the Bolmar plum were no 
larger than a Green Gage, it would be but little 
known; the large Red Cheek Melaeoton and Lemon 
Cling, have depended for much of their celebrity on their 
size; and even Crawforcrs Early would be a little cur- 
tailed in Its reputation for quality, if It were nti larger 
than an Early Ann. 

On the other hand, the Seckel pear, the richest of all 
pears, is of dull appearance, small size, and slow growth 
— the latter quality however, securing it from the fire 
blight. « Buiflngton's Early has scarcely an equal 
among early apples, in flavor and texture; but it never 
bears good crops. The Sine Qua Son apple, and the 
Early Tillotson peach are excellent bearers, and of the 
best flavor, but the young trees in the nnrsery are of 
•low and scrubby growth. Hence, notwithstanding 
tiieir great value, they will always be unpopular among 

— - - l -l T I . -■_■__ 

* It i« not i mended here to amy thai rapid growth alone i» 
■lwa)-« mtwt liable to the attacks of this malady. 8onM rarieties 
ripen thrir wood early, which being also of compact tenure, they 
nearly always eeeape Others, though perhaps Irss thrifty, have 
^oiigy or Ncaolenl wwd, ripeajog hadJy ; and lliay fineqnently 



nurserymen, though they grow freely when they t>e* 
come larger.* In or are nurserymen wholly to blame 
for th is. For as buyers of fruit usual ly prefer spec imeae 
of showy appearance; so buyers of trees commonly 
show most respect to those of large and handaonw 
growth merely. 

The number of varieties of fair or handsome appear- 
ance, free growth, and of first rate quality, is very small. 
It includes the Yellow Harvest, Late Strawberry, and 
Gravenstein apples; the Madeleine, Bloodgood, Virga- 
lieu, and perhaps the Bartlett pear; Huling-s superb 
plum ; and a |)art of the early, and most of the medium 
and late peachesj, best known for their excellent quali- 
ties. 

It is a little singular that some varieties of slow 
growth in the nursery rows, afterwards become large 
trees in the orchard, as the Esopus Spitzenburgh and 
Fall Pippin. On the other hand, some of the most 
handsome, straight, and rapidly growing sorts while 
young, always remain rather small trees, as the Late 
Strawberry, and Tallman Sweeting. 

The object, principally, of these remarks, is to direct 
more attention to securing fine flavor and quality, in 
making selections; and to discourage the common error, 
of looking too much at large size and showy appear- 
ance. Until this ol^ect is attained, fruit culture must 
always be at a low ebb; we shall never see flne fruit 
gardens so long as a Pound-Sweeting or a Twenty- 
Ounce ia preferred to a Swaar or a Ram bo; or a pump- 
kin or a mammoth squash to a Green Gage, or a Seckel. 



TUB POTATO. 

•... •• 

Mk. Editob — ^I send you a copy of the description of 
the potato, as given by Gerard, in 1597, in his own 
language, the orthography only corrected- 

How the Indians became possessed of the potato, it ia 
impossible to tell. Probably, like Indian com, it was 
brought from a tropical elf mate by degrees, from tribe 
to tribe. Its native country is Peru, in which country 
it is now to be found growing wild on table lands, and 
perhaps In other parts of Central America. 

Yours, Itc, Joseph Bkeck. 

Boiton, Oct. 26, 1846. 



i; 






^From Oerard^s Herbal, first published in London, in 1507, aAer- 
wards eiitaiited and improved, by Thomas Johnson, and pub- 
lished in London, 1033.] 

OF PO,TATO£S OF VIRGINIA. 

Tlu Deseriptum* 

Tirginia Potato hath many hollow flexible branchea 
trailing upon the ground, three square, uneven, knotted 
or kneed in sundry places at certain distances, from the 
which knots eometh forth one great leaf made of divers 
leaves, some smaller and others greater, set together 
upon a fat middle rib by couples, of a swart green 
color, tending to redness; the whole leaf resembling 
those of the Winter Cresses, but much longer; io taste 
at the flrst like grass, but afterwards sharp and nipping 
the tongue. From the bosom of which leaves come 
forth long, round, slender foot stalks, whereon do grow 
very faire ami pleasant flowers, made of one entire 
whole piece, which is folded or plaited in such strange 
soit, that it seemeth to be a flower made of flne sundry 
sinail leaves, which cannot easily be perceived except 
the same be pulled open. The whole flower is of a 
light purple color, siripcd down the middle of every 
fold or welt with a light shew of yellowoesse, as if 
purple and yellow were mixeii together. In the mid- 
dle of the flo wet*, thnisieth forth a thick flat pointal, 
yellow as gold, with a sharp green prick or point in the 
midst thereof. The fruit succeedeth the flowers, round 
as a ball, of the bigness of a little Bullesseeor Wild Plum, 
green at the first, and black when it is ripe; wherein le 
contained small white seed, lesser than those of the mus- 
tard. The root is thick, fat, anil tuberous, not muek 

* Early TiUotsnn trees of several yean growth, standing side 
by aide wjth other peach trees wtted ae thrifty when yoaug , mti 
all wealed praeisely alike, are as liOl as any ef ihe eikefs 
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diflering either in shape, color, or. taste from the com- 
mon potatoen, saving that the roots hereof are not so 
great, nor so long: ; some of them are round as a ball, 
some OTal or egg-fiishion; some longer and others short, 
er; the which knobbf roots are fastened unto the stalks 
with an infinite number of thready strings. 



Battata Virginana sive Virginianorum et Papptu* 

YlRGIIflAN PoTATOaS. 

[Here follows a cut of the plant. With roots and 
tubert.] 

The Flags. 

It groweth naturally in America, where it was first 
discovered, as reports C. Cliuius, since which time I 
have received roots hereof from Tirginia, otherwise 
called Iforembega, which grow and prosper in my gar- 
den, as in their own native country. 

The Time. 

The leaves thrust forth of the ground in thetteginning 
of May; the flowers bud forth in August. The fruit is 
ripe in September. 

The Names. 

The Indians do call this root Pappus, meaning the 
roots; by which name also the common potatoes are called 
in those Indian countries. We have the name proper unto 
it mentioned in the title. Because it hath not only the 
shape and proportion of Potatoes, but also the pleasant 
taste and virtues of the same; we may call it in Snglish, 
Potatoes of America or Virginia. 

Clusius questions whether it be not the jSraehidna of 
Theopkrastus, JBauhine has referred it to the Night- 
shades, and calleth it Solanum tuberoaum esculentum, 
and largely figures and describes it in his prodromas, 
page 89. 

The Temparature and Virtue. 

A. The temperature and virtues be referred unto the 
common potatoes, being likewise a food, as also a meat 
for pleasure, equal in goodness or wholesomnness unto 
the same, being cither roasted in the embers, or boiled 
and eaten with oil, vinegar and pepper, or dressed 
any other way by the hand of some cunning in cookery. 

B. Bauhine sailh that he heard that the use of these 
roots was forbidden in Bourgandy, (where they call | 
them Indian artichokes,) for that they were persuaded 
the too frequent use of them caused the leprosy. 



DESTROYING THE GRUB AND WIRE-WORM. 

In a recent conversation with an intellifcent farmer of 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., he described the method by which he 
saved bin corn crop from the destruction of the wire- 
worm and grub. The former of these depredalon^ had 
appeared in prodigious numbers — something less than 
a bushel per square rod of land, and their ravages were 
great. He ascertained by observation that they did not 
descend dopp into the soil at the usual time of plowing 
sward land for corn, but continued mostly among the 
roots of the grass. His object, therefore, was to bury 
them alive. This he accomplisheil by turning over the 
sod with a powerful team, to a depth of at least eight 
inches, the soil being rather heavy. The surface was 
then prcj«sed down evenly and firmly with .a heavy 
roller. By this process several inches of compact 
soil lay above the region of the wire- worms, and as a 
consequence, whenever they attempted to pass upwards 
to the surface, they met with too formidable a resist- 
ance to pcriotrate. Tlonce, they continued with the 
grass belov^, and perished with its decay. Whether 
this be the true explanation or not, one thin?: was cer- 
tain, — that where the corn was formerly almost wholly 
des! roved, it is now full ami even in the rows, without 
the ui(tial numerntis vacant s|mcps over the field, always 
existing under the old practice. 

By a slni'liir process of observation, he was enabled 
to desM'oy the grubs. He discovered that these depre- 
dalors, instead of remaining at the surface, like the 
Mf ire- worm, descend deeply, and hence that deep plow- 



ing brings nearly all of them to the surface. Hene« Vy 
the use of a heavy roller, many of them were crusti»«& 
and the remainder immovably compressed in the vol id 
earth, till a fine toothed harrow passing over the mz^- 
face, tore out and destroyed them. The utility of this 
practice, like that of the former, has been amply prowed 
by successful experiment. 

Another practice of the same farmer, thnug:h not 
new, is worthy of notice. He has been enabled to Ireep 
his flock of sheep of the very finest animals only, by 
always doing his own picking for sales, insteail of 
leaving this to the purchaser, at is too freqaently fb« 
case. Or, at any rate, no sheep buyer ii permitted to 
select from his flock, unless he is willing to pay 
fifteen or twenty dollare per bead, which, of coars«^ 
he will not do. A perseverance in this course ftfr a 
long series of years has so improved his sheep, that 
though originally nothing nncommon, they will now 
compare creditably with many of the very finest in 
market. 



DRAINING AND FENCING. 



Mr. Editor—* Although the advastages of dnining' 
are almost universally conceded, yet, how rare it is, to 
see in our travels in this country, well drained or Uio> 
roughly reclaimed swamps, or wet, low lauklfl. Snek 
lands, abounding itt almost every district, when neg- 
lected, are not only unproductive and unprofitable, Mb- 
tracting materially from the value of a hratf bat are 
unsightly, and more or less prejudieial to health. On 
the contrary, when reclaimed, such lands, of all others 
are the most interesting and productive. They have 
been depositories for freshets and flooda for age?, and 
have received more or less of the manure and surface soil 
gradually carried from time to time from the surronmlm^ 
knolls and hill sides. When thoroughly drained and 
stirred up by proper cultivation, and the inert vegetable 
substance brought into action by the application of the 
usual decomposing agents, such lands are distinguished 
for their enduring fertility. 

Much money, however, is fruitlessly expended io the 
operation of draining. Very few of onr native AmerK 
can farmers are skilled in the art, and like every other 
branch of (arming, it will pay bett when well per- 
formed. It is by no means necessary that s bog or 
swamp should have a *< great fitU '> or inclination, to 
be well drained. It is customary to dig the ditches 
down to the gravel, instead of digging three or four 
inches in depth into the gravel stratum, which, by the 
bye, is one great secret in the business of draining. 
Where springs abound, either above or below the sur- 
face, they must, of course, all be let dotpn into vnitr* 
drains* An expert ditcher will not often be deceived 
about the location or source of blind springs, under the 
surface, which generally do most mischief. Such 
springs develop themselves by the peculiar character of 
the vegetation which covers them, or can be discovered 
by the tread. The location of drains is of the utmost 
importance. Twenty-four to thirty inches will in mort 
places be found a suflicient depth. Thirty inches wide 
at the top, sloped to eighteen at the bottom, are the 
common dimensions of a gooil ditch; but if the gravel 
substratum be more or less shallow, the depth should 
always be determined by it. Stones, fi^r many reasons, 
form the best material for filling such drains. After 
shovelling the bottom of the drain entirely clean of 
gravel or mud, the firat layer of stone for a foot in 
depth, should be set in a vertical position, leaviiif no 
opening or culvert; the stone afterwanls may be leveled 
promiscuously within eight inches of the surface, re* 
nerving the smallest stone for the top: this done, cover 
the s'one, firet. with the inverted sod, earefuUr cnt 
from the surface of the ditch, and preserved for this 
jiurpose. Ijaslly, fill in over the sod all the earth 
thrown out by di:rging, which will elevate the surftce, 
but it will settle down in due time. This method of 
draining I have practised, and prefer it to all others. 
An inexperienced farmer would profit by employing 
an experienced iUtcber, from Scotland or Ireland. 
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FfNCES have become as diverslflcd and yarious as 
Ihey are necessary and useful : the address of the late 
N. Biddle, Esq., of Philadelphia, to the contrary not- 
ivithsianding. He pronounced them absolute nuisances, 
and an annual tax upon the farmers of Pennsylvania of 
$10,000,000, and recommends the European system, dis- 
pensing entirely with fences, using Jandmarks, shep- 
hertis, and dogs, in lieu of (hem. 

The common worm fence, with stake and rider, is in 
almost general use in the interior of this state. This 
fence is made eight rails to a pannel, the worm four 
feet wide, stakes set out two feet at the corners; one 
foot more may be added which cannot be plowed, mak- 
ing ten feet of land in all, occupied by the fence. Such 
a fence, on a farm of 100 acres, divided into fields of 
ten acres each, with a lane through the centre, will 
occnpy about six acres of land. Capt. Hall, the Eng- 
lish tourist, described our worm fences as zig-zagf and 
the most unsightly and disgraceful looking things he 
ever saw. The scarcity of rail timber, however, will 
make this kind of fence give way to something more 
neat and economical. 

Locust posts and five chestnut rails constitute one of 
oar best fences. Since iron has depreciated, some of 
our enterprising furnace proprietors have cast a neat 
article, with five holes^ designed for posts, which pro- 
mises &lr to take with our farmers. Posts made from 
white oak, or chestnut wood, lacking in durability, are 
troublesome and expensive. Tlie farmers of Salem 
county, New-Jersey, are now partial to a kind of worm 
fence, without stakes and riders; they insert an iron 
rod three-eighths of an inch thick, through the comers; 
the rod is turned at the bottom, and bent over the top 
rail so tight as to make the fence withstand a tempest. 
In this fence, there is perhaps more economy than any 
other now in use; it occupies about half the ground 
taken up by a stake and rider fence. Five to six rails 
are sufflcient for a pannel, making a handsome fence, 
resembling a wave, at a distance. I put up some mv- 
lelf for a trial; I am much pleased with it. Using 
good chestnut rails, set on fiat stones for corners, renders 
such a fence almost indestructible. 

W. Penn Kinzeb. 
Springlaum Farmt Pegua, Lancaster Co-, Pa. 



WBAKnra foals. 



Mr. Tucker — About three weeks since, I took from 
a couple of mares their foals*, and put the latter into a 
meadow to wean. Id ortler to keep them quiet, I put 
in with them a young mare, with whom they and their 
mothers had constantly run. In a few days it was dis. 
covered that one of the foals was ijj the habit of suck- 
ing this mare, and on examination I found that on one 
aide there was something of a swelling or bag, and 
there was a milky substance contained on this side. 
One of the foals, also, was evidently receiving an in- 
jury. The mare was then removed; but I found the 
swelling still increasing along the belly towards the 
fore legs; the legs al&o began to swell, and even the 
hind legs swelled to such a degree that she could not 
trot, and it appeared to require an effort to move the 
left hind one, that being much more swollen than the 
others. 

Some rowels were put in the belly, but still the 
swelling continued to spread at the rate of about half 
an inch round, in two days, while the milk corrupted 
in the bag and rather diminished in quantity. 

Perhaps by inserting these facts in the Cultivator, it 
may save others from like trouble. 

D. C. C. Wright. 

Granville, 0., Oc/. 9, 1846. 



Bf.d-Bug8. — The common bean -leaf is said to form 
a good trap for catching these troublesome vermin. 
The leaves are placed, bottom npwards, in suitable 
places, and the bugs get their legs tangled in attempting 
to orawl over them. Try it. 




BEES—OOMPOSinON OF HONBT. 



Mr. Editor — There is mnch in the economy of tha 
bee that is wonderfol, ami by me is little understood. 

I have, for thirty years, been a keeper of bees, and a 
careful observer of their operations; still I am igiio- 
rant of many things pertaining to their natural history. 
I have, however, discovered one thing that has inte- 
rested me respecting the process by which their haney 
i^ made, and many years of observation have confirmed 
me in the correctness of my belief. 

The honey is made by the combination of two mate- 
rials, the po//«n of the flowers, which the bees carry in 
upon their leg^ and the nectar which they carry in a 
sack in their bodies. The pollen is deposited in tha 
cells of the comb, and dissolved by a chemical solution, 
with the nectar. Just at the time when the solution is 
complete, the cell is capped over, and its contents re- 
served for future use. 

I have found this process going on in several stages. 
I have found cells filled or partly filled with the dry 
pollen, of a bright yellow color, as it appears upon the 
legs of the bees. In other cells I have found it a littla 
moistened, and turned to a little darker yellow. In 
other cells I have found the top dissolved to liquid 
honey, while the undissolved pollen was at the bottom. 
In other cells I have fonnd the whole mass partially 
dissolved, having the appearance of granulated honey. 
I have been satisfied of these facts by a particular 
examination of many hives, which I have taken up within 
the last fifteen years. Recently a young swarm left a 
hive after making three pieces of comb aboutsix inches 
in diameter. I found in this comb no honey, but de- 
posits of pollen in the bottom of the cells, as above de- 
scribed. Had they continued, this comb would doubt- 
less have soon been filled with pure honey, the deposits 
of pollen being reduced to a liquid state. 

The general belief I suppose to be, that the pollen, 
which they carry in npon their legs makes the bee- 
bread, and that the honey is only a deposit of the nec- 
tar, which they carry in in their bodies. But the bee- 
bread, so called, I believe to be nothing more nor lest 
than the damaged materials of the honey, left in an un- 
finished state, when their operations are arrested by the 
frosts of autumn, or by any other caufte. 

When the process is left unfinished, the materials 
poon become rancid, and mould: and being unfit for 
food, it is left in the cells until the next spring, when 
the bees may be seen carrying out such portions of it as 
can be detached from the cells, and what cannot be, is 
left to accumulate from year to year, till the old hives 
become very much filled with the bee-bread. 

Very great quantities of pollen are carried into every 
new hive — enough, I presume, to fill every cell — and yet, 
in a new swarm, you find very little bee-bread, and 
that only in the outskirts of their comb, where their 
works were arrested in an unfinished state at the ap- 
proach of autumn. 

Here I would suggest that many bee-keepers noSkit 
loss by neglecting to put caps or small boxes upon the 
tops of their hives at the close of the swarming season, 
or aboot the first week in July. I use boxes about a 
foot square, and six inches deep, and some of my best 
swarms fill two in a season, and yield me from twenty 
to forty pounds of honey. 

Some people have complained that they cannot make 
their bees work up into the boxes. But I have found 
no tronble in this respect. When I make my hives I 
make about six holes with an inch auger, in the top of 
the hive, and cut out the wood so as to bring two or 
more of the holes into one, and place the holes so tha 
they will come near the edge of the box, that the bees 
may have an easy access to the box, and be able to as- 
cend its inner side. I have a mouth to the box, the 
same as to the hive, that when they commence opera* 
tions, they may not be obliged to pass through th* 
original hive to their work. 

When I wish to remove an old hive, I pnt a box of 
suitable size beneath, and when the breeding season is 
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over, I removo the old hire, and put a new one in its 
place. 

The most convenient way to take up these boxes or 
caps, is to remove them in the evening:, or early mom- 
ingf carry them a few rods distant from the bee-house, 
turn them bottom upwards upon the g^round, and put 
over them a lar^e box, such as is use«l to carry dry 
^oods in, having' a small hole or two, or a crack in the 
top. After the sun is up, and it has become so warm 
that the bees will fly, you may punch the t>ox of bees 
with a slick, and if you please, occasionally lift the 
large box upon one side, when the bees in great num- 
bers will escape and return to their old habitation, 
where an empty box should be previously placed to 
receive them. 

There is some difficulty in expellins^ the bees from 
an old and deep hive, which has been their chief habi- 
tation. They are not easily driven out by the process 
above described. I have known two methods to effect 
this; one is to put the hive bottom upwards, in a tub, 
and turn in water, and thus drive them out; the other 
is to split the hive open with an axe; cover them with 
a large box, and drive them out, after they are van- 
quished, as described, in driving them out of the small 
boxes. But of the succe8S of these methods I cannot 
speak from my own experience. 

Yours, &c., £. D. Anoeews. 

' jSrmadee, Mick,, 1846. 



Remabks. — ^It will be noticed that in tne above eom- 
inunication, our correspondent advances the idea that 
honey is composed of two substances — ^the pollen and the 
nectar of flowers. The idea is new to us, but may, not- 
withstanding, be correct. There are, undoubtedly, 
many things yet to be learned in the economy of bees, 
and we think the subject of Mr. Andrews' theory de- 
■erves investigation. 

We have turned to some authorities to see what is 
the generally received opinion in regard to the compo- 
iition of honey. 

LiEBiG, in his Animal Chemistry, speaks particular- 
ly in regard to the protluction of wax from honey. He 
holds that wax may be formed frum honey, without 
any other substance ; and the argument which ho de- 
signed to draw from this was, that in the animal econo- 
my, fatty matter may be formed from sugar — a theory 
in opposition to that held by Bou5singault and Dumas, 
that fat could only be assimilated from oil ready formed 
in the food. But Liebiu remarks — 

''In order to produce wax in the manner described, 
Ihe bees require no pollen, but only honey." 

This is sufficient to show that he believed pollen un- 
necessary for the formation of honey. He adds — 

<' I cannot, therefore, believe that pollen furnishes 
food for the bees, but I think they only swallow it. In 
order, by mixing it with honey and water, to prepare 
the liquid food for the grubs." 

The use of pollen in preparing food for the young 
bees, or larvie, is then, according to Liebio, the only 
purpose to which it is devoted. 

^ Bevan speaks more fully in reganlto the composition 
of honey, as will be seen from the following extract: 
''In the Philosophical Transactions for 1792, Mr. 
Hunter has stated, that whatever time the honey bags 
may be retained, they still remain pure and unal- 
tered by the digestive process. M. Polhill, a gentle- 
man to whom the public are indebted for several artt- 
eles in Rees's Cyclopedia appertaining to bees, is also 
of this opinion. Messrs. Kirby and Spence do not ad- 
mit this statement; as the nectar of flowers is not of so 
thick a consistence as honey, they think it mutt undergo 
wanu change in the stomach of the bee* They are coun • 
tenanced in this opinion by Swammerdam and Reaumur: 
the latter has observed that if there was a deficiency of 
flowers at thtf season of honey -gathering, and the bees 
were furnished with sugar, they filled their cells with 
honey differing in no other respect from Honey eollect- 
•d in the usual way, but in its possessing a somewhat 
higher flavor, and in its never candying, nor even 
losing its fluidity by lono'-keeping. The same has 



been observed when thty imbibe the Jatees of 
fruits, for bees do not confine themselves solely to Ao^r^ 
ersand honey -deweil leaves: they will soroetimeff ▼'^■T 
greedily absorb the juice of raspberries, for instancciy 
and thus spoil them for the table; they also tIbiI in 
crowds the vats of the cider and wine maker. Thm 
naturalists just named, highly and deservedly aa tfaey 
are celebrated, are not borne out in thetr opinioisa ei> 
ther by my own experiments, or by those of aplariao 
correspondents. We have each tried supplying bee* 
with syrup of sugar as a resource for winter^ witbooC 
finding any material change in it afler it was aloretl* 
It might be clearer, but no other difference whatever 
was perceptible. 

" Reaumur has likewise remarked that in each komef' 
cell there it a cream-Hke layer or covering of a thicker 
consistence than the honey itself, which apparently 
serves to retain the more liquid collections that are 
from time to time introiluceit under it. Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence say, that if honey were the unaltered nee- 
tar of flowers, it would be difficult to conceive bowr 
(his cream could be collected in proper proportions. 
This observation is made in consequence of their pre- 
suming that some of this cream-like covering it con* 
veyed into the cells with each deposition of fresh hooey; 
and it has been supposed that this cream was the last por- 
tion disgorged. According to an article in Rees's Cy- 
clopedia, probably written by Mr. Polhill, this creaoi- 
like matter is formed at the very first and every addition 
of honey is deposited beneath it. The bee, enterioy 
into the cell as deeply as possible, puts forward its ante- 
rior pair of legs, and with them pierces a hole tbroug^fa 
the crust or cream; while this hole is kept open by the 
feet, the bee disgorges the honey in drops from its 
mouth; these passing into the hole, mix with the 
mass beyond; the bee, before it flies off, new- models 
the crust, and closes up the hole. This mode of pio- 
ceeding is regularly adopted by every bee that contri- 
butes to the general store.*' [See Be van on the Honey 
Bee, pp. 263, 264.] 

The same author speaks in another place in refier- 
ence to pollen and its use by the bees. He says — 

« This substance was once erroneously supposed to 
be the prime constituent of wax; but the experiments 
of Hunter and lluber have proved that wax is a secre- 
tion from the bodies of wax -working bees, and that the 
I principal purpose for which they collect poliCn is to 
nourish the embryo bees. Huber was the first to sug- 
gest this idea, and it well accords with what we ob- 
serve among other parts of the animal kingdom; — birds, 
for instance, feed their young with different food from 
what they take themselves. Mr. Hunter examined the 
stomachs of the maggot bees, and found farina in all, 
but not a particle ot honey in any of them. Hnber con- 
siders the pollen as undergoing a peculiar elaboration 
in the stomachs of the bees, to be fitted for the nutri- 
ment of the larvse.'' 

HuisH, a close, and in general, accurate observer. 
describes honey as — "a gummy, saccharine, fermen- 
tative juice, one of the immetliate principles of vege- 
tables, and which has received a particular elabo- 
ration in the stomach of the bees. It is in (his labora- 
tory that it assumes that viscidity and consistency, 
which it did not possess m its natural state, and also 
that peculiarity of fragrance and taste by which it is w 
essentially distinguished." • • • "The question hsa 
been long disputed amongst naturalists, regarding the 
elaboration which honey undergoes in the stomach of 
the bee; and whilst some maintain that it undenroes a 
decided alteration, others affirm that it is deposited by 
them in the cells in the same state that it is axtrustdl 
from the flowers. The latter hypothesis, is however, 
in a great degree invalidated by the circumstance, that 
the flavor and taste of the saccharine juice in the nee- 
tarium of the flowers are decidedly different, as may bt 
ascertained by sucking the pips of the cowslip, tnd 
those of the white or red clover; whereas, when these 
same juices are deposited in the cells of the bee, they 
have acquired one uniform taste and fragrance, which 
they did not possess in thsir natural state, ai well as a 
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viscidity anil consistency which could only have been 
pbuined by some unknown elaboratory process. Were 
the honey, when deposited in the cell, to be of thai 
thin and fluid nature in which it appears in the necta 
riuni of the flower, it would flow out of the cell ; at the 
«anie time it must be admitted, that the elaboratory 
powers of the 8tomacl< of the bee must be wonderful* 
ly great to chan^^e the nature of a natural production in 
80 short a time as that which intervenes between the 
extraction of the mellifluous juices and their deposition 
in the cells." ['luish's work on bees, pp. 369, 375.] 

The ideas of this writer in regard to pollen seem to 
be so diffetent from any we have met with, that we 
cannot at present assent to them; yet we deem it proper 
to give them for the examination of our leaders. 

'< It has," he says, « been asserted by some apiarians, 
that bee-bread, or the pollen of flowers, is the food 
which is administered to the youngs; but so far from 
this substance being gathered as the food of the larvoe, 
we can affirm that under no circumstances whatever, is 
it applied to that puri)ose, nor does it under any modi- 
hcation whatever, form a part of the food ef the bees. 
Honey is their only natural food, and although they 
possess the power of regurgitation, yet we never expe- 
rienced a single instance in which honey was regurgi- 
tated into a cell in which there was an existing worm. 
Rather than consume a single particle of bee-bread they 
will die with hunger .>> [pp. 344, 345.] 



ace 



OATOHma RATS. 



Governments have offered bounties for the destruc- 
tion of bears, wolves, and foxes, while the rat, the most 
injurious to the interests of man of all quadrupeds, is 
allowed to pursue his marauding career entirely inde- 
pendent of legislation. 

It is not a very easy matter to extirpate rats; they 
are endowed with more sagacity than they generally 
have credit for, and under the promptings of self-preser- 
vation, often elude plans which are laid for their cap- 
ture. ■ A friend of the writer, quite distinguished as a 
successful hunter, has frequently been heard to make 
the remark, that he could catch a fox easier than he 
could catch a common house-rat. 

A writer in the Ayrshire (Scotland) JgrUuUuristy 
appears to understand the business of rat-trapping, and 
gives some directions on the subject which we think 
worthy of remembering. He recommends the round 
and square wire traps; and in order to take the rats, he 
states that ** it is in the flrst place necessary to remove 
their suspicions, to get the better of their cunning; in 
short, to throw them off their guard." ile thinks this 
can be most effectually done by "/a$t§ning the doors 
of the trap open for a night or two, so that the rats 
may have free ingress and egress." He supposes that 
rats, as well as many other animals, possess the power 
of conveying intelligence to each other; and when one 
has found a delicious morsel, he will convey the intel- 
ligence to his comrades. As bait, he prefers bacon, 
fried till it is somei^hat burned, with plenty of grease. 
He recommends that the trap be visited early in the 
morning, for if the rats remain long in the trai>8 it will 
be the means of frightening the others to that it will 
be difficult to catch them. 

'* Poison," he says, '* can only be resorted to in such 
places as are inaccessible to any other living animal. It 
can safely be applied in sewers, drains, and such like 
places, and should always be combined with some sa- 
vory fry. In this instance, again, feed for a night or 
two ere mingling the poison in the food — ^yoa will thus 
lull suspicion and commit greater havoc. I may here 
observe that common bottle corks, cut in very thin sli- 
ces, will kill rats, and will be greedily devoured. 
Pkoaphorvt hat been recommended, and so has broken 
glass. For my own part, I detest poisoning, and prefer 
the trapping system. Either when using trap or poi- 
son, you will find your success immeasureably enhanced 
by using a few drops of the following mixture upon 
the mess tned «• bait. It it the preparation g enecally 



employed by professional rat catchers, and is that to 
which they have imputed such wonderful effects — such 
as decoying the vermin into one spot, and there de- 
stroying them wholesale. I must, however, confest 
that I have both sought and met with some of the most 
talented and successful professors of the art of rat- 
calching, without witnessing such . miracles. I once, 
however, did gee a tame rat, (in Edmburgh, at the back 
of the Catsle, in the year 1S37,) which, having been pre- 
viously smeared with a certain composition — that which 
I am about to describe — was let loose in a vault, and in 
less than half an hour returned followed by some half- 
dozen others, which seemed so enamored of the decoy, 
or of the scent that hung about him, that they suffered 
themselves to be taken alive in the rat-catcher's hands, 
without ever offering to bite. The preparation I pur- 
chased from an eminent practitioner in rat-catching. It 
is as follows: 

Powdered Assa&etida,..*.. j grain. 

Essential Oil of Rhoilium, 3 drachms. 

ERsential Oil of Lavender, 1 scruple. 

Oil of Anniseed, 1 drachm." 

— ~" — i i 

BREEDINa STOCK. 

The New' York Farmer and Mechanic, speaking of 
the stock exhibited at the late Fair of the American In* 
stitute, makes the following statement: — 

<< We will hera take occasion to remark, what all 
will acknowledge, who carefully examine for them- 
selves, that our best stock is produced by crossing the 
breeds. No matter how good at first, experience shows 
that they can be made better; and it is a law of nature that 
all things degenerate by a continued growing from the 
same seed or blood." 

The writer of the above quotation may have seea 
enough to induce his belief '< that all things degenerate 
by a continued growing from the same Aeed or blood;*' 
but for ourselves, we have not so learned the operationt 
of nature. That it is possible, under some circumstan- 
ces, to improve both animals and vegetables by cross- 
breeding, we do not deny, but a latitude is here givea 
to the practice, which might be productive of great in- 
jury. According to this writer, '* no matter how good 
at first," animals may be, << experience shows that they 
can be made better " by crossing! It strikes us that the 
proposition involves a palpable inconsistency, for if it 
is " no matter how good " our stock may be <* at first,'* 
we would take such as are perfect ; and we should like 
to know how perfection can be improved? 

But we find these distinct races and breeds existing 
naturally; and, if, in the beginning, they so well an- 
swered tlie designs for which they were created, as to be 
justly pronounced ^< very good," it seems to us that the 
doctrine which would break down these lines, should 
be received as too much akin to that which would 
cause the oak to produce the pumpkin. It would throw 
the fairest works of nature into confusion; it would 
unite the Caucasian with the African or the Mongolian^ 
and their progeny with the aboriginal American: it 
would lead us to sacrifice the fine fleece of the Merino 
sheep for the sake of intermingling the blood of the 
coarser races : it would lead us* to destroy all the dis- 
tinct and beautiful breeds of horses and cattle, by mix- 
ing them together; and, in fact, throughout the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, would leave nothing but hy* 
brids and mongrels. 

As to plants or vegetables, we know the idea ft en- 
tertained—though erroneously, at we think — that all 
varieties ^< run out " if propagated continaally from the 
^'same seed;" and this Icaiis to the notion of a necet. 
sity of change. A farmer obtains a variety of wheat, ot 
some other grain, which proves to be belter suited to 
bis soil than any other; but he can only keep it a few 
years before he concludes that it " has been raised on 
his farm long enough," and he changes it for some 
other kind. 

Now we admit that with the careless and slovenly 
husbandry which too many practice, this « running out" 
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actaally takes place; they g«t gooil seed, bat allow it 
to degenerate and become adulterated by their bad 
manag-ement. Their land is not properly tilled; their 
crops are lig'ht; their g'rain is mixed with seeds of per- 
nicious plants; and this spurious product is sown year 
after year without any attempt to improve it. What 
but degeneracy could be expected? 

We believe the grand principle of improvement, both 
in plants and animals, is selection. Always choose 
the best for propagation, and improvement may be ad- 
Tanced to the highest practicable point. 

THE BARBBRRT. 



Mk. Cpitok — In the October number of the Cultiva- 
tor, is a communication from Mr. Barnes, in which he 
inquires if the barberry will blight wheat and rye; and 
thinking the following may assist in coming to a cor- 
rect conclusion, I submit it for consideration. 

On my father's farm, is a lot on the south-west side 
of which are two large barberry-bushes, standing near 
caeh other, and the only ones in the Deighborhood. This 
lot has been repeatedly sown with rye, and no delete- 
rious effect perceived from the barberries; — in fact, we 
thought they would not blight;— but in the fall of 1837, 
this tield was again sown to rye, and the next summer 
the eOect of the barberries was too apparent to be mis- 
taken even by the most casual observer. 

A piece of about two or throe rods in width, and ex- 
tending into the field eight or ten rods, in a north- 
eastern direction from the bushes was totally blasted — 
the straw black, and falling down with no grain at all; 
while on either side and beyond, the rye was good and 
well- filled. This blight extended over about one- 
fourth of an acre; some part of it, but partial, was 
traced directly to the barberries; because on the side 
next to them, the blight extended to the outside of 
tht fteld, while on the opposite side, the rye was 
perfectly good; and no blight was perceived in any 
part but adjoining these bushes. It was noticed at the 
time by many persons, who can be referred to for the 
truth of the above statement. 

Now this we consider proof postive that the barberry 
will blast rye, aUhough your opinion, (always entitled 
to great weight,) is so decided to the contrary ; for we 
can account for it in no other way. 

Is not ihis the true cause of the blight? — that the 
barberry and the rye were in blossom at the same time, 
and the pollen of the barberry was blown by the wind 
on the open blossom of the rye, thus causing blight? If 
this be so, the one must be in a proper state to give, 
and the other to receive the blight at the same time, 
which would be very short, and might not often occur; 
and will not this explain the reason why it does not 
every year produce the blight, or more frequently than 
it does. Besides, it might require the weather to be 
damp; but, evidently, the wind had an effect, for, if it 
had blown harder it would have carried the blight fur- 
ther; and if it had been in a contrary direction, or had not 
blown at all, it is probable no efifect would have been 
produced. 

Now in the statement of Mr. Hecox, vol. vii., p. 173 
of the Cultivator, did the bush which he set in the mid- 
dle of his field — and which to him so conclusively 
proved that the barberry will in no case blight — ^pro- 
duce any blossoms? I should think from its being trans- 
planted it would not, and this might be the reason that 
it had no effect. But this one case, or the three cited 
by you. no more proves that the barberry will in no 
ease blight, than the escape of a few persons from a 
prevalent disease would that it was not contagious. 

Mr. Barnes says, the person of whom he procured his 
bush had three large ones standing on his farm for 20 
years without any influence whatever on his wheat; but 
he does nnt say that he has sown wheat in their imme- 
diate vicinity — perhaps he has noi within a mile of 
them! 

That one bush will blight an entire field of many 
acres is absurd; but we, although not given to belief in 
the marvelous — or that wheat is chets and cheu is wheat 



; — still are satisfied that in some cases the Barbenir ^irill 
' blight rye — -for facts are stubborn things, and caiui4 
easily overthrown by philosphical theories or che 
experiments. J. O. Claim, Jr. 

Kingston, R. /., October 29, 1846. 

Remarks.— We differ altogether with the writer of 
the above communication, in regard to the tendency of 
his « facts." The first and main point which he wisfoca 
to make out, is, that in 1838, a field of rye was blasted 
by two barberry bushes; at the same time he admits 
that *^lhii lot had been B£P£at£J>lt town with rym 
and no deleterious effect perceived from the barhtrries^^" 
As soon, however, as a seasou occurs in which a por- 
tion of the grain blasts, it is charged to the boshes! ^ 

But he suggests that the exemption of the previotrs 
crops from blight, was owing to there having beca no 
blossoms on the barberry bushes in those years. In 
this, we will give hira the credit of being the first. 
to our knowledge, who has attempted an explanation 
of the supposed deleterious influence of this ahrab. Bui 
will <«JacU" support his theory? We feel quite con- 
fident they will not, though we would not pronounce 
\ rashly. In the insUnce to which we referred, as hav- 
ing fallen under our own observation, we know the 
bushes bore fruit, and of coarse had blossoms. Dearly 
every year. 

He says the « three cases" cited by us do not prove 
that the barberry will in no case cause blight. Ws 
cited /our cases, and he throws into the nme scale ths 
« fact " of a field having been for several yean sown 
to rye without any ill efiect being observable from tbe 
barberry-bushes standing near, and yet attempts to 
prove, by only a tingle case that they will produce in- 
jury! 

But the principal <<fact" in regard to the subject fs, 
that grain sometimes blasts and sometimes does not 
blast, in the vicinity of barberry bushes and elsewhere^ 
It is difficult to assign causes, in all cases, for this efiect, 
as well as many other phenomena in nature. It Is, 
however, only by an accumulation of ** facts " that we 
can expect to trace effects to their legitimate origin. 
At present, we think, the weight and number of <' facis " 
decidedly against our friend's theory. 



OHABOOAL AS MCANUBB. 



Mr. Tucker — ^I see In the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Patent Office, notice of some extraordina- 
ry results, gained in the wheat crop, by the applieatioa 
of 50 bushels of pulverized charcoal to theacre. Will Mr. 
Haywood, of Ssindusky, Ohio, or some other £u-mer, who 
has successfully tried it, inform me through the Cultiva- 
tor, on what kind of soil the coal should be applied for the 
best result? Whether moist or dry land, clay, loam, 
or sandy soil; and if it should be applied invariably io 
the spring; and if it is known to have a better effect on 
soil that contains a good portion of lime, or that with- 
out lime? 

To gain orthodox information I send to the Albany 
Cultivator, as head quarters. Although the Soothera 
Cultivator is gaining ground rapidly, yet the southen 
farmers have not thrown off* their loose habits of doing 
things so much at random. They must practice closer 
observation to learn the best way of making any ex- 
periment before they can judge of the cause of failure, 
or the particular point to be observed, in order to ^irc 
the most complete success. Henrt M. £arl£. 

EarlesvUle, 5. C, Oct. 22, 1846. 

P. S. — The sides of our mountains, in this latituda, 
35 degrees, 10 minutes, promise good success for ths 
culture of the grape and the manufacture of wine. Is it 
known what kind of manure will give the best flavor 
to the grape, and produce the most luxuriant growth? 

[We believe it has been decided in Germany that the 
be^t manure for vineyards is the leaves and trimmings 
of the vines, mixed with ashes^ and worked iuto the 
ground. — ^Ed.] 
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FLAN OP A OOTTAaB.— Fig. 103. 



Mr. TncK£Ji — ^Having observed in the Coltivator, a 
request that some one would furniih a plan for a cot- 
tage, the rooms all to be on the same floor, I beg to 
enclose you one which I hope will be agreeable to your 
eorrenpondent. Having neither cellar nor attic, it 
would be warm in winter and cool in summer; would 
be free from the unwholesome vapor arising too often 
from decaying vegetables in a cellar under a residence; 
and not only free from cold draughts of air from the 
sttics, but in case of fire would be very easy to escape 
from — indeed no loss of life could occur. It could be 
also very cheaply built, there being no expensive car- 
penter's work, as the ground floor would be the only 
one, and that might be made of plaster, painted, and 
covered in winter with carpets, in summer bare. In 
this way the building might be made nearly fire proof. 
The walls may be either stone, (in which case they must 
be lined with woo<l and plaster,) brick, rough-stone 
plastered, dried clay, or gravel and lime, or even lath 
•nd plaster. All these last to be durable, should be 
either coated with Ilearle-s cement, or with a cement 
made with slacked lime, litharge, and linseed oil — say 
oil enough to moisten the lime, and an ounce of litharge 
to a gallon of oil ; then mixed with three parts sand and 
water to a consistency for use; making a perfectly hard, 
durable cement that resists weather and froet. 

For a roof, the plan lately adopted in Upper Canada, 
I think preferable; namely, simply to cover with dry, 
narrow, well-seasoned boards, tongued and grooved^- 
the Joints from the apex to the eaves. These boards to 
be afterwards painted with some coarse color — say 
Ochre, and then sanded. This should be repeated after 
« year; the Joints if needful filled up with lime, oil, and 
sand; and then finished with any color desired; or for 
economy, the cement called Hearle's; or the composi- 
tion of lime, oil, and sand, might be applied, to be re- 
peated at the end of a year — as during that time the 
boariis will shrink, however well tiiey may previously 
have been seasoned. 

These roofs are almost as fire proof as slate or metal, 
and in case of fire do not endanger other buildings as 
shingles do; they are also cheaper than shingled roofs, 
and neater. 

In finishing the interior — ^which ought invariably to 
be plastered, being cheaper, cleaner, and more durable 
than wood — ^a mode has been adopted lately in Montreal, 
in some public buildiugs, of great service where econo- 
my is looked to; namely, coloring the plaster while 
wet, in a similar manner to that ailopted in London, in 
the new houses of Parliament, and Ibr years back com- 
mon in Italy — I mean frttco* It consists in applying 
certain durable colors mixed with simple water to the 
plastered wall before it has time to dry. In this way it 
becomes incorporated with the plaster, is perfectly du- 
rable and can be washeil — even if not intended to be the 
permanent coloring, it causes the wall to look neat un- 
til dry enough for painting or papering. The follow, 
ing colors answer perfectly and never fade: 

Blue black — grey, in shades. 

Blue vitriol — blue — ^is decomposed by the lime^ and 
forms this color. 

Powder blue — or smalts — this is used for linen occa- 
sionally — it is finely powdered glass. 

Blue verditer — ^blue. 

N. B. Prussian blue, damp blue, blue ochre and all 
such, fadit at once. 

Mineral green — green. 

Blue verditer and chrome yellow — green. 

N. B. No other greens can be used except chrome 
oxide, which is too dear. 



Yellow ochre— yellow. 

Green vitriol — ^yellow^-^this is decomposed by the 
lime, and a yellow is the result. 

Chrome yellow — must be used with care, or searLet 
specks will be formed. 

f.ed ochre, Venetian red, ) various shades, all dura* 

Indian red, purple brown, ) ble. 

Vermillion — answers well, and gives the most beao- 
tiful shades — very superior to those with oil. 

Vandyke brown, ^ 

Raw umber, > all good. 

Burnt umber, ) 

Of course, vegetable or animal colors are useless. 

I have so contrived the building that a green-honas 
can be annexed having no windows opening into it— - 
except those from the parlour. For the cellar and root- 
house, I propose one be constructed under the coach- 
house — the floor to be composed of solid timber and 
plaster, to keep out the frost — and that an ice. house, 
with a dairy and pantry over it, be built in another 
part of the yard. A stable, with manure pit beneath, 
and hay loft over, being constructed at some little 
distance, for fear of fire. 

I now refer to the plan herewith : 




Fig. 104 

a, outer hall, 10 feet by 10, 10 feet high; 

by inner hall, 33 feet by 10, 12 '< « 

c, drawing.room, 24 feet by 19, 14 « *< 
di kitchen, 24 feet by 14, 14 « <* 

e, dining-room, 24 feet by 14, 10 « <- 
/, library, 12 feet by 19, 10 " '« 

f, best bed-room, 12 feet by 19, 10 <' << 
, pantry, 10 feet by 14, 14 " " 

t, store closet, 10 feet by 10, 10 '< « • 

ky nursery, 10 feet by 19, 10 <« " 

U four bed-rooms,* 9^ feet by 16, 10 « «< 
m, servant's room, 10 feet by 10, 10 <« « 
n, man's room, 10 feet by 9, 10 « << 

0, green-house, 50 feet by 25, 18 ** in centre. 
I have given an elevation to exhibit, the general ap- 
pearance, and also add a section to show how the extra 




Fig. 105. 

height of the parlor and kitchen is got out of the rise m 
the roof. This height is a great improvement in ap- 
pearance, aihls to the comfort of the resident, and is 
required to make the proportions correct. The nurae- 
ry and servants' bed-room windows, should open ddWn 
to the floor, as should those in the parlor, kitchen, and 
pantry. The inner hall can have a stove in it, to warm 
the bed-rooms, and the stoves in the parlor, best bed- 
room, and nursery, can communicate with flues to 
warm the green-house. ZsA. 

Montreal, 1846. 



Bm 



American wheal, 93 bushels, of 60 pounds to the 
bushel, equal to the English quarter. 
r*^« 

• If these are too imall, three of 13 feet each instead of four 
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POmTft OF OATTLB. 



[The principles of improying the breeds of cattle 
Mid other stock, are not g^enerally understood in this 
country; nor is much knowlcdg^e manifested in regard 
to the points by which animals, (especially cattle for 
fiitteniniT)) should be judged ; and we have no doubt that 
a want of information on these matters, operates to les- 
sen the proceeds arising from the rearing of stock, to 
the amount of twenty to fifty per cent. The following 
observations refer chiefly to the |K>int8 which Short- 
Horn cattle should possess, to fatten to the best advan- 
tage, though they are In general equally applicable to 
other breeds designed for the same purpose. The re- 
marks comprise a portion of an essay on cattle, pub- 
lished by the Royal Agricultural Society. We would 
call particular attention to what is said in reference to 
handlingy a point, which, though it is unquestionably 
of more importance in cattle designed for slaughter 
than any other, is probably with us the least under- 
stood or regarded.] 

The rump-bone, when the beast is in a lean state, 
should be about two inches off, and the upper part of 
it level or even with the under side of the tail. W)^en 
the rump-bone lies near to the tail, it shows the 
smallest quantity of fat laid on that part; but the gene- 
ral dislike to this is proved by the name of ^ Tom 
Fool's Fat** being given to it. When narrow in this 
part, there is always a want of substance and lean flesh 
between that and the hip, and a part between them 
where the fat of the two points does not join together; 
whereas when the rump is farther from the tail, the ftit 
is continued from it to the hip. The distance from the 
hip and rump should be long and full of lean flesh; the 
hips should be wide, especially those of a female, which 
should be wider in proportion than those of the male. 
The shape of the hip is difiicnit to describe, but should 
be something like a round-pointed triangle, with one 
end hanging downwards, and on putting the fingers 
on to the centre a hollow will be found. The loin 
should be flat and wide; and when lean, two knobs or 
pens should be felt, which when fat, will be the base of 
two ribs, called false ribs, which connect the hip and 
rib together in mass. The part commonly called "the 
space " from the hip to the rib, is generally recommend- 
ed to be short; but slill it must be borne in mind that 
the beef on this part is of more value than any other; 
and if the loin be flat and wide, and the rib high and 
round, no ill effects will proceed from a moderate 
length of space, and it unquestionably gives that leugth 
and grandeur to the character of an animal which is 
very desirable : it is the want of a wide loin and round 
rib, and not the length of space that causes gut. The 
rib should come well out of the back, and be broad, 
round and deep. On putting the fingers and thumb on 
each side of the rib, and drawing them together, the 
skin should be thick, pliant, and mellow, and the hand 
be filled with long soft hair, and the feel underneath 
should be smooth and pleasant. The sensation derived 
fh>m a fine touch is delightful to an amateur breeder, 
but cannot be defined; few things denote a good hardy 
constitution more than a soft thick skin, full of long 
hair. Putting the finger and thumb on each side of the 
rib as above described is called ** handling *' in the 
north, but in the midland and southern counties it is 
generally calleti "quality.*' Whether that term had 
its origin at Smithfleld we need not inquire, but certain 
it is that Mr. Charles Colling knew of no such word as 
applicable to inclination to fatten. "Quality" is fre- 
quently used to denote firmness of flesh, and sometimes 
it is misapplied, as in hardness of flesh, but seldom 
used to signify inclination to fatten ; the mistake in this 
particular has done much harm to many herds of Short- 
Horns. Let handling and quality go together in a fat 
animal, and a good bred Short-Horn will have waxy 
beef, under a loose, pliant hide, lull of soft, long 
hair; but in a poor beast, " handling** is the only test 
to discern the inclination to fatten. Handling is the 
noat important subject we have to consider; it is the 



grand characteristic of a Short-Horn, [or other beast 
designed for fattening.] Of what value would an ani- 
mal be, possessed of perfect symmetry, if he could not 
be made fat withoat extraordinary keept It has been 
said above, that it was Mr. Charles Ceiling's fine touch 
in this particular that enabled him to bring the Ketton 
Short.Homs to their unrivallctl state of excellence; iU 
importance has led me to dwell upon it at some length; 
but it is impossible to describe the kindly />e/ which is 
conveyed to the senses by the handling of a first rate 
Short-Horn; yet the knowledge of it is absolutely 
necessary for a breeder to possess before he can bring 
his herd to any high state of excellence. The next 
point under consideration is the crop, in the shape of 
which, width of the back, and roundness of the rib, bat 
in a less degree, should be continued forward, so as to 
leave no hollow behind the shoulders. The shoulders 
on the outside should have a roll of fist from the lower 
to the upper part of it ; the nearer to the top, the more 
closely it connects the crop and the collar in front of 
the shoulder together. In the anatomy of the shoulder, 
modem breeders have made great improvement on the 
Ketton Short-Horns by correcting the defect in the 
knuckle or shoulder-point, and by laying the top of the 
shoulder more snugly into the crop, and thereby filling 
up the hollow behind it. This is an important im- 
provement, but it may be questioned whether the great 
attention that has been paid to this has not been at- 
tended by the neglect of some other more valuable 
parts, for we now seldom find those long hind quarters, 
so peculiar to the Ketton Short-Horns. Shoulders 
should be rather wide at the top; that is, they should 
not lie close to nor be quite so high as the withers; for 
I when they are narrow at the top, and too oblique in the 
; shape, they never cover with fat over them properly, 
and the neck of such animals is often too low. Ms. 
Mason, of Chilton, whose attention was first drawn to 
this point, with his wonted skill, succeeded to admira- 
tion ; the prominent breasts and oblique shoulders of 
his beasts, on a side vie^ were perfect; but the shoul- 
ders were close and narrow at the top, and did not load 
with fat. The first evidence of this, of notoriety, was 
in the beautiful cow Oaudy, (whose picture is to be 
seen in the first volume of the "Herd- book,**) wbo^ 
when slaughtereii, was barely covered in this point, 
although very fat in all other points. 

The neck and head are not handling points; bat I 
will briefly notice them before I turn to the lower part 
of the body. The neck should be thick and tapering 
towards the head; a thin neck is strong evidence of a 
want of flesh and substance in other parts. There are 
various opinions on the shape of the head; some prefer 
it to be long and lean, whilst others approve of its be- 
ing thick and short; but to be broad across the eyes^ 
tapering considerably below them to the nostrils, which 
should be capacious, with a cream or flesh-colored 
muzzle, will be nearly correct; although it is but right 
to state that there are many well-bred Short-Horns with 
dark muzzles. This has been considered by many to 
be a recent introduction, through some inferior cross; 
but without denying that, let it not be forgotton that 
some of the early Short-Hnrns were not entirely free 
ftom it, although not very common; but the sire of 
Foljambe could not boast of much delicacy there. The 
horn has often been called a non-essential, and In some 
respects (hat may be true; yet it must be admitted that 
a small, moist, white or yellowish horn, coming well 
off the head with a graceful circle, and with a down- 
ward tendency at the end in a female, and an inclina- 
tion upwards in an ox, contributes much to the charac- 
ter and appearance of an animal, and denotes a feedin|^ 
propensity. The eye has had its fashion at different 
periods: at one time the eye high and outstanding from 
the head, and at at another time the sleepy eye sunk 
Into the head ; but these extremes have merged into 
the medium of a f^ll, dear, and prominent eye, with a 
placid look. The neck-vein forms a collar in front of 
the shoulder, extending from the upper part of it dovm 
to the breast end, connecting the &t on the shoulder 
with the £a on the breast, thereby promoting a nniform 
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coverinyofftl thronjhoul every p»rt of a be»»t, Com- 
nencin); it the tump, anil proceeding slonp (he back 
to the hip, loin, rib, crop, shoulder, and breast, with- 
out pitch, or any one pirt having- excess of fat beronil 
th«l of its neighbor. The breait rfiould come pr«mi- 
oenlly Oul from between (hp fore legs, ami ejlenil iloirn 

width ihauld aever be lost tJEht oC An aaimal with 
a vidt back end a widt irtatt cannot fill to have 
■ubalance, fore (laaka. wide fi>re tegs, anJ olfaer inilica- 
tionsofaitrongaml vigorom eonilitution. The but- 
tock la a part thai is not handled as a fat point, but ' 
Aould not piM entirely unnoticed, although in the bat 
&rnf Short-Homs there Is little occaaion for rautton ' 
againat the black Reah in Ihii part, which lome other 
mi ua la have; but a vani of lean flesh i*u great an evil 
aaanexcenoril; it is neceaary, therefore, that there 
•houlJ be great fulneaa nearly aa low aa oppoaite the 
flaok, tapering from thence to the hock; thia fulness 
Aould be on the inaitle as well aa the outaide of the 
thigh, and give a full twist, lining thedjviiion between 
the hams with a continuous roll of fat to the nest point 
uniler the belly. 

Hitherto my obaervationi have been eonflned to 
liMiliag propenailiet only, wUhom aoy regard to the 
dairy. II ia nolorioui, and much to their detriment, 
that many of the moat superior Short-IIoma do not pos- 
KM that quality in an eminent degree. The annual 
loBS to the hrreiler on each eow ii very coniiderable, 
when we see that of two cowi conauming an equal 
quantity of food, one give* six gallons of milk per day, 
«n<l the other give* two only, this loss of milk will re- 
quire much gain in beef to compensate for it. Cowa 
far the dairy require to be of the same ahape, anil poi. 
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well-ihaped udder. When in full milk, the nOiler 
ahoulil be capacious and lleih.coioreil, with papa atanj- 
Jng square and at a distance from each other, the hind 
part to appear aa if it proceeded from the lu'ilti and i> 
ia the fore papa that Rive the muat milk; the milk velnj 
under the belly ahoutd be large and fiill. There it no 
teat to determine beforehand whether a cow will give 
good m'lli or bail, but it is at all limes very essential lo 
rear bulls out of cows that are desceniled from a tribe of 

Having given a feneril outline of all the points of a 
gooil Shorl-Horn, there is still the outward contour anil 
Character deserving of notice. On viewing an animal 
all the polnli described above are brought to our sight 

at sight, without the more unerring teal of the flngen. 
The placid look*, the graceful head, neck, and horns, 
the straight top, the prominent breast, the snug laid 
shoulders, the wide tuck and hipa, the round ribs, the 
line long quartera. the Bowing ailvery hair, the clean 
limbs, and greil subatance — ali present themselves simul. 
taneously, awl give an impression that language cannot 
dettne. An artist, on looking at a painting, can instant- 
ly diacern whether It ia a ' ighly-fliilahed pictarei but 
if called upon to describe ita merlil, he aould, I pre- 
aumc, be at a toss for language lo convey his feelings 
and Judgment to an inexperienced person; and there is 
the aame high finish in a gont Short-Horn, allemleit 
with the same difllculty of explanation. Experience is 
Univeraally allowed to be the beat teacher; though, If 
we are left to our own experience alone, it wilt require 
a lifetime of no short duration lo become a proScienl. 

FoKCE or FiEiiFDici.— An Engliah ' aper rather 
■iDgolarly expiaina the pr^udtee wbich the people of 
that country entertain against the use of Indian corn : — 
" An Engliahman cannot reconcile himself lo the idea 
of eating the boaated Inilian corn, tbough cooked in all 
(be Buliiform modes ofa Yankee aiuinitr. He feels 
in himself the dignity of civilization, and when eating 
bia dish of maize be assiroilatea to himaelf the idea of 
the back woods of America, the desolate chaoa sur- 
rounding him, and the monolooy of lib of the back 
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In the fiimtlies ofiarge tiirmeni, the making of aau- 
aages la quite an important item of ■■ domestic industry." 
In former days, when sauaages were filled by stretch- 
ing the membrane Over a small hoop, stuffing in the 
meal with the flngera, it was a slow anil leilious busi- 
neas. A great Improvement on this primitive mode, 
was the use of the tin lube, now common, by Khich 
a great saving of time, labor, and patitnet ia effected. 
But where a large quantity of meat is annually to be 
worked up, tbeuseofa machine, like that above deline- 
ated, will be found the most economtciil in the long 
ran. The filling is performed with great expedition — 
one person accomplishing aa much with the machine, 
I ten persons eoulil effect in the same time by the or- 
inary mode. The cost of the machine, we believe, 
uies from (3 to $5, according to size. 
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On the downs and heath* of some parla of Qreal 
Britain, the vegetation sometime! present* certain sin- 
ippearances, commonly known as "fain ringt." 



These circle* have been accounted for by various thco- 
no one of which, it is said, i* aufltcient to embraoe 
all the bet*. They have been often atlribnted to the 
ipringing up of fungi, which it i* supposed spread In a 
:ircular manner, and enriching the earth by their 
jroivth, give unuanal luxuriaitce 10 other vegetation. 

In connection with thia aubject, and in reference lo 
some account* which have been published of the aup- 
posed effect* of electricity on plants, a writer in I he 
London Gardmer'i ChronicU, with the signature of 
" D. S. E., of Lambeth," relate* the fbllowing circum- 
stance. He and hia companions were travelling In 
[•ortugal, when, aaya he — " we were overtaken on oor 
road by one of those tremendous thuniler-atorma Inci- 
dent to hot climates, and which bear no com pari bob 
to the alight movements of the elements in our colder at- 
mosphere. Whilst Uking shelter from the fury of the 
storm, the forked lightning (truck teveial objects not 
far from ua. Soon afterwanla, I obteried several rings 
of amok* or gaa, floating alowly in the air, which pra- 
aerving their circular form, enlarging or diminishing 
alternately, until they ultimately aetlled in that form 
on the sward belbre ua. In a day or two afterwards, on 
paasing the same apot, I observed on the sward several 
rings, densely %nm, two or three i ' ' ' 
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s beginning to make their 
appearance. There muat have been some very highly 
' ig property in the gaa. Id Ibia country I have 
always obaarved that theae ringa make their appearanoe 
after thiUHler-storms; and I never yet met with a better 
•nlulion of the phenomenon than that which accident 
aflbrded me, as above related." 

Hint! ibovt Food. — Boaat meat contains nearly 
double the nourishment of boiled, but boiled meat ia 
adapted lo weak digerion. Frying ia one of Ibe 
Torsl methods of dressing food, as broiling is one 
of the best. Baked meat has a strong flavor. Is de- 
prived of some ofilB nutrilioua qualities, and ia difficult 
ofd'geation. Bpicea, saucef, and melted butler, should 
never be um4 by an Inralid. 
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FAT-TAILBD SHEEP -Fij. 107. 
e gave a ent of 



Ow p«f e "^8 of fha current Tolame, we 
■ »riely of the fal-rumpeil iheep, vhicl 
nu-ionl parli of Alia anJ Africa. In Kime pani oi mow 
COUDtrUi,(hereaie found, >l«o, Mveral brccilscomniOQli- 
known tt»/aJ, or broad-taiUd sheep. They bear more 
or leu rMemblance to the fat-rumped, anJ lome of 
them may be conaidereJ ai havini; been orisioalljr de- 
rivoil from thai variely; the variation liavine at firat 
b«eii only acciilenlal, perhapn, and perpetuated by acci- 
Oenl or ileiign. Tbere ii conaiderable variation in the 
poiition and qoantlly of Ihi* ainfutar fally lubatance. 

Mr. YouATT, [IrealiiB on ahecp, pp. JI3, IH,] ob- 
■errel: — "la forae, a> in the abeep or Syria, it accumu- 
late! abotil the upper part of the tail. Olhen have too 
Ufkc lobei of Ul at the aide* of the fail, reachiag aa 
low ai the hoclci. In a third variety, the maura of fat 
□ot only exlenil to, but chiefly occupjr the inferior part 
of the tall, which ii nakeil, and almoit flesh-coloreil. 
Sheep of one or the other of theie ririetiei, extend 
(Tver Syria, £gypt, SoutherD Arrica, Ruuia, India, and 
Ctlina." 

The proportion which the weight of the tail in lome 
of theie iheeii bean lo [ha whole canau, ii quite re- 
tnarliable. The uauil dretied weight of the aheep, is 
trvm 50 lo 60 Iba , of which (he tail ia xaiil to make 15 
or Iti Ibi. Some oftfaa largeit aheep, >t 
falti^ned with great care, are laid lo weigh 150 ]bi.,the 

tall making one-third of the whole weight. "" 

deacrlbed ai being compoied of a aubatanc 
marrow and fa(, aerving very otlen, in the c 
which the animal belonga, inileail ot butter, 
m an Ingredient in Tarioua diahea. While tl 
foung it it deemed to be little inferior to pu 

Mr. YoUATT givet an extract front Ikiaaell'a Hialory 
Dt Aleppo, in which it ia alated that the ihaep of lh( 
UrgeM ilie are " kept up in yarda, lo aa to be ' 
lUtledanger of hurting their lailtaalbey walk about i b 
1b the Relda, in order to prevent it^jury (mm the buahea, 
the ihepherda in aeveral placet of byrio, fix a thin 
piece of board to the under part, which i* not like tha 
reel, covered with wool, and to tbii board are tnme- 
limea addeil amall wbeela; whence, with a little exag- 
geration, we have the alory of the oriental aheep being 
onder the neceaaity of having carta to carry (heir taila, 
But (he neceEslty of carriaget for (hetailaofthe Afrieac 
aheep, mentioned by Hcroilolua, Radolphui and others, ii 
real. The (ail of that Bnimai, when fat, actually (rai:», 
D0( being lucked up like thoae of the Syrian aheep.'' 
The above cut waa originally taken from a raro be- 
longing to the Jardia da Pianta, in Piria. Sheep of 



nilar Tarietj-, have been at varioi 
difiTDrentparta of [be United Statea. 
a erosa of them with the cotnmoi 
e thought to h 
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early lamba for market. We have been told, howcTer, 

that they are not at much eateemed at a more matur* 

age, or for million. Butchers have ottjecteil that their 

la too much on the poilerior part ot (he carcati, 

Ing the kiiineyi and other part* nearly deatUute ot 
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barrier to improvement 
in many eaiei. We find (ome good remarka on thU 
point in an etaay on cattle, published in the Joiinal of 
the Royal Agricultural Bociely. The writer aaya— 

■• Tbat animala do not increaae in weight in exact 
proporlioQ to the food Iher COQaiune, hai been fre- 
quently proved. The writer bad at the aama periot^ 
ihree cowi recently calved, wbich for convenience of 
lall kept in the ttune cow-houae; thej 
atraw and at many lumept aa they could 
eat; the avenge weight through the year waaSO Mooei, 
(1,120 Ibi.,} 70 alonea, (980 Ibt.,) and GO alonei, (SW 
Iba.) The 80 atonet cow and the 70 atonei cow gave 
an equal quantity nrmitk) but (liat of (he large COW 
waa of beKcr quality; the 60 atonet cow gave more 
milk and of better qualKr than either of the (am 
larger cowt; the 80 atoneacow and the 60 atonea eov 
conaumed an equal quantity of tumepai but the S 
nnnea cow att ont-feurlh tnort IkaittUktr eftht otturt- 
The go Monet cow waa ■ fine anitntl, with great indi- 



I![r:uBiro — A paragraph la going the "roonda" 
alating Ihat there haa been a "nno kind ot com (tan 
the Rocky Mounlaina," grown near Albany the pi4 
leaion. A wonderful aingularilyabont it I., that '<«Mh 
kernel la enveloped in ahuakP' We auppOHaomeoW 
ilarled Ihif account of the ilrangt production who 
did not know Ihal it had been grown in various parli 
of the country for twenty yean. 
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OOLTOirS BEE-EITE^Fri. loe. ( 

The kboTc rat givaa « *!•« of CoLrox'i bca- 
which reec Fred Iba flnt praaium of the N. Y. Slale 
Agriculliiral Soeiely, U tha Auburn mtetlng. la »!■- 
linn (0 Lbe hive, th« eoromiltee unUer wliOM examina- 
tion it cam*, nmark that they Ibinb it combiDci mon 
MlTanUgct [has any other with which Ihey are ac- 
qoainteil; andtfaey arid — " the (impi icily ariuconalruc- 
tion, the pyramiilal form of (be maio chamber for Ihe 
beea, and Ibe liilt applicalion of Ihe Urawen for lbe 
pujpoae ofobtainiac hooey, wanant m in fully rccom- 
nenilin; it (o the public." 

Th« principal advanlagei at this hive, ai set forth by 
the patenlee, are a* roltowi: 

That from ill niperiar conTenience and adaptation lo 
(he babiu of beei, they will accuoiulat* honey more 
rapidly in it than oti any other plan: that from r 
drawer! being arranged on each aide of Ihe centre 
the hive, (ai ihown in the culj tbe beei will All from 
fonr to til of Iheie drawen In Ihe lame time that they 
will fill two placeil in the ordinary way, over Ihe 
that Ihe bees more readily enler Ihe drawer) o> 
■iilel wilhoul diaturbing othera, Ihan when Ihey are 
placed over the (op : that the horlzaalil enlrince) ' 
the drawer*, (two in each, 4 inchei long and 1] inch 
wide,} are mach beller Ihan auger holci cin the Inp; 
that the beei will attach their comb, which ii uaually 
I^inch thick, to (he ahouUer, (which iocluiling the 
opening into the tlrawer, ii IJ Inch wi<l(,) and con- 
•equenily mn one-half Ibe comb i|p through (he draw- 
iw, ilill leaving a quarter of an inch for ingreaa and 
egreu: that the double covering, which by Ihia hive, 
Ibe bee> are allowed. i« warmer in winter and cooler 
In lummer: that to remove Ihe brood comb of an old 
hive, by breaking out one half in one year and (he 
rthor hair (he neit year, ii beKer than any dividing of 
the hive, or driving-out proceM. 

Our cut repreKnd the front of (he hive wilh the 
doori or shutlen opened, ahowlog the artvigemeni of 
the drawen, each having a piece of glau in the end, 
through which It may be seen when Ihey are Oiled. I 
We have never had an opporlnnily (o eiamine ihls' 
hive, but from Ibe repreienlatloni of Bijierirnced bee- ' 
keeper*, and the plan of ita conttnietion, we have 
formed a bvorabis opinion of i(. The name of the pa- 
tantee is Aakon Colton, and hi* residence ii Pllti- 
fleld, Vermont. 

SWAHKINO or Bees. — When beetawarm, tbey gene- 
rally ntlle al Arat on some object near (he hive, and if 
care it not taken (o hive them while in thii itituatiOD, ' 
■hey are likely lo go oTto the woodt — tomelimei (o a 
great dlnuice. Their flight ii alwByidireet,and aome- 
tlmci agloniihingly rapid, and when onee tbey are ftlr- 
ly aCarled,it ii alnoat impotdbl* to atop them. Various 
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rally with but li((le effecl; such aa making great noi- 
'(h old pani, bellt, firing guns, &c. But we late- 
eived ft-om Hr F^LEiCfiT, of Geneaeo, III., an ao- 
of a very timple means nf arreiilDg their flight, 
which he Biauret nt he has proved lo be perfectly ef- 
fectual, I ( is lo reflect Ihe tan's rays directly upon 
from a looklng-glaia. He relates several ioklan- 
ces where iirarms which were on the win^, endeavor- 
ing lo make Iheir escape, were tuililenly stopped and 
made to alight in siluationt from which (hey wer« 
. fendlHET a few quick and vivid Baihet of light 
from (he glait direclly fn(a (heir centre. They appear 
be greatly frightened or annoyed by thit lightning- 
[e appearance, and however rapid may be their flight, 
tbey will, it ii uid, al once come (o a halt. 
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BEHBOU'S HIDRAtlLIO RAM. 

Mm. TrcKER— We have lately been invited by Mr. 
Luther Griffin (Owi(nei» the openilion of one of (he** 
machines for raising waler, let up by Mr. O. in II. i* 
(own for public inspection. The location of Ibe ma- 
tpring lisuing from the bale of a high 
bank, extending for coniidertble dislance parallel with 
Ihe stream prodnced by the spring, and near (he sum* 
mi( of which was illuated the Ihrm -building! of (b« 
oceupoDl. Some rix or seven rods below the liiunlaia 
bead, a small dam was buil( in order to give (he fall 
necessary for (he acdon of (be machine, and some thre« 
or fonr rod) lower down was Ihe ntaehine itself, so that 
the distance from the appatslut to the top of (he bank 
iderably greater than it was from the fountain. 
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rods, in quanti- 
ty iufllcient lo antwer all (he purpotei ofa large farm- 
ysnl and (he house. But (he water did not slop long in 
ill aspiring course to tubserve these pnrposet, for, by • 
conlinuoiii pipe, it passed, first, through the lop of a high 
apple tree, (then bountifully laden wilh noble fruit,) from 
which, with Ihesprighllinest of a squirrel for aught we 
know, (It " kepi dark " In Ihe pipe so that ws could not 
see ilsmolioDS,} il patted to the roof of a cow-boute, 
whirh it traverseil for 30 or 40 feel, when it became mora 
aspiring and sought the roof of (he bora, and after havinf 
reacheit the ridge of this, perhaps for (ha want ofsome> 
thing higher to climb after. It puted Ittelfdownon tb« 
other aide, al a height of levenly (eet or more abova 
!(■ fountain; while the lillle toy pond that fed (Ue laucjr 
fallow that teal it up to high, exhibited a surface at se- 
rene and beautiful at though no dream of aiding of 
abetting in such roguish mitchief bad ever entered iu 

Thit illnttration of lbs power to tmall in it! eotspass, 
and to simple in its fliluret and operation, as you may 
well suppose, allogelher exceeded our expectations, and 
were it not an age when Ihe most wonderfnl thing* 
very often become Ihe most probable, we tbould have 
doubleil much whether such a performaoca could hava 
been exhibited. Bnl we saw Ihe feat, and iu did many 
others, lo that if our own senses are to be credited, wa 
must believe. 

The construction of the power i) very simple, and in 
our view not likely to become deranged or get ont oT 
repair in any of Its parii, or more frequently Ihan wonlil 
be the case with any onlinary aqueduct. If in proceti 
of years the valve and the spriag that regulates it should 
become " worse for wear," ai they neoesmrily mast, 
any common mschanlc can replace them with the great- 

The aiivantaget of Ihi) machinery will doubtless ba 
realiied for many practical purpotet. In places whera 
buildings are aitusted on elevations, they will be found 
convenient fbr raising water ftom lower lands whera 
IhebeDeflliof ordinary aqueducts eannot be rcsliieil. 
At large manofacturlng establishments Iheymay be em- 
ployed to elevate and carry water from (he main stream 
to reservoirs in any part of the premiset, to provide 
agalott damage is caae of firs. Tbey may also be mada 
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ueful for filling tanks to water gardens^ where the 
■tream is lower than the gafden. 

They are so constructed, that where the fountain 
from which water is to he taken is not sofBcieutly 
large to answer the purposes for which it is conveyed, 
and at the same time become the propelling power to 
move itself, the machinery may be moved by water 
from another fountain or stream ; as for instance, a spring 
of soft water breaks out from a bank, near which a 
stream of hard water passes. The hard water can be 
made to drive the machine while it carries the soft 
water to the desired point, or vice versa* 

W* Bacon. 

Richmond, 1846. 



BEOLAIMED LANDS. 



In the Boston Courier we find the statements of 
some of the competitors for the premiums offered 
by the Middlesex (Mass.,) AgrieuUural Society on re- 
claimed bog. 

Da> i£l Shuttucc, of Concord, has a tract of land 
containing twenty acres, which eight years ago was 
overrun with hard.hack, whortleberry bushes, alders, 
brakes, &c. It was first drained of the stagnant water; 
the alders and other bushes were next cut and burnt on 
the ground. It was then broken up as well as it could 
be, but the surface soil was so matted together by roots, 
that the plow would sometimeg take up pieces of ten 
by twenty feel in extent. After the stirred surface be- 
came dried, it was burned or charred, the process of 
which is given as follows: 

« First gather a few sods, quite dry, and set fire to 
them, and then pile on successive layers, keeping the 
fire from breaking out, as in burning charcoal. In this 
way, without any additional fuel, a large heap of ex- 
cellent compost may be produced, while the roots and 
seeds of noxious weeds and bushes are entirely de- 
stroyed.'* 

The ashes thus produced were spread on the land, 
potatoes or corn planted one or two years, snd then 
laid in grass with a crop of oats or barley, the ground 
having been previously levelled as well as possible. It 
has produced from a ton to two and a half tons of good hay 
to the acre, since it was seeded down. It does not 
appear that the land has been manureil, except that he 
has used on it guano and salt. The former, he says, 
does well, though he believes <' the compost-heap will 
never go out of fashion." As to the use of salt, he 
says he « saw no good reason to repeat the experi- 
ment." 

In concluding his statement, Mr. S. observes — ''Some 
may be disposed to ask, ' is farming in this way profita- 
ble?' I answer, yes." He admits that to bring this 
land to its present condition, « required some courage, 
with a due proportion of faith and hope," but he says 
the value of the land has increased four-fold, and will 
alone pay for all the labor bestowed. 

J. B. Farmeb, of Concord, was another claimant for 
the premium on bog-meadows. His land was formerly 
occupied, he says, with '* waler-grass, or cotton-head, 
water-brush, and blue-vengeance, [what*s that?] the 
Talue of which would very little, if anything more than 
pay for cutting." The soil is described as a fine black 
mud, of a crumbly nature, varying from fifteen inches 
to fifteen feet in depth." 

He began by digging a ditch through the lowest part 
of the meadow, and another near the hard land, empty- 
ing into the main ditch. He has tried various modes 
of preparing such land for the cnltlvaled grasses, and 
prefers the following : 

« I plow any time, (as is convenient) after haying, 
nntil the ground freezes; after the ground is frozen, I 
cart on gravel, sand, or loam, as may be, to the depth of 
two and one-half inches, spread and let it remain, un- 
til the frost is out to the depth of about four inches, 
(there still being frost enough left in the ground to bear 
op my team,) then harrow it until the miul and gravel 
Itfo well mixed, then let it remain until July} I then 



sow on about one and one-half bushels of oats, one peek 
of herd's grass, and one-half bushel of red-top seed per 
acre; then harrow or rake them in, as the ground ad- 
mits. The oats I let stand until they are ripe, whiels 
will be about September. I have manured with com- 
post, at the rate of twelve loads to the acre, tooia 
after taking the oats oflT, and I have let it remain until 
late in the fall, then manured; and I have let it r«main 
until spring, and then manured; but there was tnaft 
little difference in the crop of grass." 

He states that the hay on this land the next year alter 
it was laid down, was estimated at three tons per acre, 
at the first crop. The whole cost of plowing, gravel- 
ing, and sowing, was not far from twenty dollars per 
acre. 

The editor of the Courier gives an abstract of ibm 
statement of another claimant, £. Wxthsebbz, of 
Acton, as fallows: — 

** His meadow contains about six acres. He bc^pm 
his operations for reclaiming three years ago last spring. 
The bottom was too soft and miry to admit of driving' 
on a team. It was not worth more than five dollars aa 
acre. Adjoining it, on the westerly side, was a large 
sand bank, which gave an ample supply of material 
with which to commence the work of reclaiming. He 
began by carrying on the sand with wheel -barrows, till 
the surface would enable him to drive on a team. The 
whole was covered with* sand from four to six inches in 
depth. A covering of compost manure was then spread 
over it. In the spring it was sown with herd's grass 
and red top. The quantity of hay produced the pre- 
sent, year was three tons to an acre^^henrs grassy 
[timothy,] red-top, and clover. The hay is worth ten 
dollars a ton — consequently the product is thirty dollars 
an acre, on land, which three years ago, would not 
have brought more than five or six dollars, if offered 
for sale. The whole expense of reclaiming was abonl 
twenty-five dollars sn acre." 



ADDRESS 

Brfore the Berkthire Co. (Mass.) Jg> Society ^ on iis 
thipty-sixtk anniversary, fry John 8. Govld, Es<t. 



We find a copy of this spirited and well-written ad- 
dress in the Columbia Republican. The object of the 
author appears to have been to show the great advanta- 
ges to be derived from an enlightened and systematized 
course of husbandry — ^the importance of exactness in ill 
calculations, and the necessity of determining the pro- 
ducts of the farm, as far as possible, by weight and 
measure, instead of being disposed of by guessing. 

A great barrier to improvement in agriculture, the 
author of this address believes to be the prevalence of 
an idea among a portion of the farmers, that they have 
'< nothing to learn." <' Nothing," he says, « can be 
more disastrous to the cause of agricultural science than 
the prevalence of this stupefying idea. Never will ag- 
riculture assume her legitimate rank among her sister 
sciences, until the narcotic influence of this mental in- 
cubus is totally banished from the minds of the farmen 
of our country. 

" It is true that many have assumed to teach agriculto. 
ral science who were incompetent to the task which they 
have undertaken, many ponderous treatises have been 
written filled with words of < learned length and thas- 
dering sound ' which only 'lead to bewilder, and dss. 
zle to blind,' while others, more intelligible to the 
great body of farmers, have been merely the results of 
experience derived from one geological formation, ssd 
one climate, which proves totally useless, when thcss 
important elements of vegetable nutrition are altered. 
The first class of works which treat of these abstrKt 
sciences from which the rules of practical agricultOM 
must be deduced, are too technical for the comprehsa- 
sion of the onlinary farmer, or if he comprehends them 
they are useless to him because they fail to point out 
the relations and applications of the scientific laws 
which they develope to the practical objects of agri- 
culture. A man may be able to state the doctrine of 
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gravitation in the clearest manner, without percelvinj? 
it! application to the formation of a tear, or the flow of 
a river, or he raay comprehend the law of capillary at- 
traction as it exists in a glass tube, without perceiving 
its relation to the ascent of the sap in the mimite ves- 
sels of a vegetable. 

« Works of the second class fail to be useful because 
they Icai'e out of view the general principles on which 
successful practices are based, and therefore can lead to 
nothing but disappointment when any one of the condi- 
tions are omitted on which these practices depend. 

" But it by no means follows, that because the tnie 
laws of agricultural science have never yet been fully 
developed, that they are incapable of being understood. 
Thunder and lightning are phenomena which were fa- 
miliar to the « world's grey fathers,' as well as to our- 
selves, but the innumerable company of gifted intellects 
who during all intermediate times have observed them 
with wonder and awe, were incapable of penetrating 
the mystery which shrouded their production until 
Franklin pierced the veil, nor was their ailaptation to 
the rapid transmission of intelligence suspected, until 
Morse pointed out the mode. 

"The rays of light were as well adapted to painting 
the images of those objects from which they reflecteil 
at the time when the morning stars first sang together 
as they have been since, but it was reserved for the 
present generation to avail themselves of this curious 
property. 

« The heavenly host have been the objects of the most 
intense contemplation by the most gifted minds for 
ages, yet no clue to their mysteries, no solution of their 
anomalies was attained till the days of Newton and La- 
place, encouraged by these and other similar exam- 
ples, let us hope that there is yet a <good time coming,' 
when all the dark spots that now obscure the science of 
agriculture shall be succeeded by a glorious light which 
will enable us to predict with certainty the result of 
every process, and finally enable w to attain to the very 
highest pinnacle of agricultnral perfection." 



PLOWING-MATOH. 



[A plowing-match took place in Montgomery, Orange 
county, on the 2Sth of October, at which $50, a sum 
which had been contributed for the occasion, was 
awarded in premiums. A correspondent who was pre- 
sent at the trial, furnishes us with the following ac- 
count :] 

The day was fine, and the attendance large. The 
competitors numbered 16; the ground was very smooth, 
and in excellent order, and some of the work was most 
admirably done. Capt. Robinson, of Newburgh, was 
here with a highly finished plow of Minor & llorton's. 
No. 22. His team, (horses,) were well trained to the 
work, and the plowman understood his business. He 
plowed his land, ^ acre, in 34 minutes, and in a style 
that no connoisseur of plowing' could find fault with. 
From beginning until the last, each and every furrow 
was as straight as a drawn line, and turned handsome- 
ly over. Our friend, Capt. R., takes great interest in 
plowing, and offers to make a large bet at considerable 
odds, that be can beat any one in the county, — the 
judges to come from a distance. John Wait held a plow 
that was got up in beautiful style by Minor & Horton. 
(No. 21,) for the occasion. The team was horses, a 
pair of poor, jaded hacks; but the plow was of such 
light draft that it required but little exertion for the 
team, and scarcely an effort for Mr. W. to hold it, so 
level and even did it run. The furrow-slice was not as 
wide as Capt. R.'s, and was cut and turned with the 
utmost neatnes* and precision — not the least shadow of 
any deviation from a straight line could be perceived. 
There was a plow from the shop of Speer & Wilson, 
Newburgh, held by Edward Wait. This plow, but 
little known, even in this county, made excellent 
work, and by many spectators was thought to be equal 
to any in the field. There were some four or five 
Others that made very good work; and all the competi- 



tors, I think, plowed their one-fourth acre within the 
hour. 

Everything passed off satisfactorily until the report 
of ihe judges was read, when much disapprobation waf 
shown; not so much by the competitors as by the spec- 
tators. The judges were selected in the morning, just 
before the plowing began, and are generally good prac- 
tical farmers, and well-meaning men; but their view* 
of what constitutes good plowing are satMy at variance 
with what we have been learning through the columns 
of the Cultivator, and other works on agriculture. We 
have been taught that good plowing consists in turning 
a straight furrow, with great exactness of width and 
depth, either flat, or slightly lapped. But our friends, 
the judges, at the grand match, would have us believe 
this is all wrong; that the right plowing is that which 
leaves the furrow on the etige^ or in as rough a state 
as possible. They say that this is the best way «to 
plow for a crop.'' Now, if this is so, if the rough, 
broken furrow is the best plowing, we shall have to 
discard Itie so-called improved plows, and return to ihm 
old-fiuhioned « hog-plow;" and as to having plowing- 
matches, they would be a great farce; for who wants 
to witness a thing where neither skill nor judgment are 
callett into exercise. Samuel Wait, Jm.. 

Mwttgomeryy Oct, 29, 1846. 



ADDRBS8 

Delivered before the Greene County Agricultural SO' 
ciety, by Hon. Zadocc Pbatt, Preeident. 



At the annual meeting of « The Greene County Agri- 
cultural Society," held at Cairo, it was 

Resolved, «Tfaat the thanks of this Society be pre- 
sented to the Honorable Z. Pratt, for his excellent 
and appropriate address, and that the same, be published 
in the County papers, and in the Cultivator and Farmer's 
Library." H. D. H. SNYDER, Sec'y. 



Members ct the Greene Co. Ao. Associ.\tiox: 

Gentlemen — You have chosen for your president, one 
who does not boast the graces of eloquence, and yon 
cannot, and do not expect from him, on this occasion^ 
a display of fine words and happy fancies; but rather a 
plain statement of true and practical ideas. You ara 
working men, and you have chosen a working man^ 
and it is on this account that your choice confers honor 
upon me. It was in Congress, where my strength haa 
always been given to the protection and advancement 
ot American labor, thai I heard of this new evidence of 
your kindness and confidence; and I thank you for ity 
and for thus affording me another epportunity, and a 
more honorable place than the halls of legislation, to 
express my high sense of the dignity of those occupa- 
tions, the interests of which, this society is so happily 
designed to promote. I need not say to those who 
know me, that through life I have practiced and en- 
couraged industry, and exerted my influence in every 
sphere (according to my ability,) in promoting the 
true welfare of my fellow men. I have acted upon the 
principle, and so have you, that it is not mere physical 
or mental structure that makes the man, in the best 
sense of the word, but the mode of life. It is not to 
have a head — a heart — ^an arm — ^a human bo«ly and soul^ 
that makes one worthy of so noble a name; but to give 
the wisdom of that head — ^the strength of that arm — the 
combined energy of all the powers to constant and use- 
ful industry. The hard working farmers and mechan- 
ics of our country are its glory and strength ; their la- 
bors have produced wealth ; their honesty, their patri- 
otism, and its faithfulness to the institutions of liberty, 
have given it its standing among nations; and in times 
of danger, their strong arms and firm hearts are its safe- 
guard. He is not the lord of the soil who calls so many 
acres bis own, yet has no power to use them ; but he, 
rather, who plows and sows, and reaps and scatters 
abroad over the country, the products of the glorious 
harvest, to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. He 
is not master over earth's treasures who has the bare 
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title to a mine; but rather he whose skill and inUastry 
raises the ore, reduces the metal, moulds it into count- 
less shapes of nseftilness, and sets to work the gigantic 
engine with its thousand hands. Farmers and me- 
ehanics if fliithful to their duties, are men, in the full 
meaning of the word — useful men ; men that the world 
cannot do wicfiout. Their occupations derelope all the 
faculties, and produce «< sound minds in sound boiUes;" 
they accustom aien to rely on their own strength, to 
love labor, and tn feel that independence of other men, 
and that contempt for little difficulties which are the 
foundation of true greatness of mind. 

These, fellow working men, are the occupations, this 
is the land, — ours are the institutions, and our fathers 
the stock which have produced the noblest race now 
living; and Aall, if we value and use our privilege 
aright, yet exhibit human nature in its highest standard 
of perfection. We have resources and advantages pos- 
sessed by no other nation ; and a people better fitted than 
any other to develop those resources and improve those 
advantages. We need little aid from abroad, tor we 
have every thing at home; we need little teaching from 
strangers, Ibr we know best what is best for ourselves. 
According to my observation, fiirmers are too easily 
persuaded to look to other states and countries for the 
means of increasiag the products of their fields, and 
improving their flocks and herds; we are not in £ng. 
land, nor at the north, nor at the south ; and neither 
English, northern, or southern improvements are what 
we want. We want improvements of our own, suited 
to our own wants and position, such as none can make 
for us as well as we can make them for ourselves. Is it 
not better, as a general principle, both as to animals 
and vegetables, to choose and improve the best of 
auch as are already adapted to our climate and soil, 
than to be shifting and changing, in the vain hope of ar- 
riving, by some short cut at such results as God in- 
tended we should accomplish only by close attention 
and the sweat of our brows? 

Of all the animals created for the use of man, none 
has been the subject of so much observst on and esteem 
as the horse. In their native wilds, nature forms them 
into herds and groups, and gives them in command of 
the strongest and fleetest; and by this and other wise 
arrangements, of which only God is capable, guards the 
species against generU degeneracy. The same kind 
cai-e has been shown in special provision for the secu- 
rity of every race of animals; but when this security is 
taken away, and they are brought under the dominion 
and management of man, the most skilful attention is 
required in changing the general character of the spe- 
cies, and producing and improving distinct breeds, each 
adapted to its own specific purpose. It is not every 
breed that is suited to every locality; for climate, and 
the face and food of different countries, will modify the 
shapes and qualities, not only of the domestic animals, 
but of the human species; the raw-boned, industrious, 
hardy, and temperate man of the north becomes ener- 
vated and indolent, both in the mental and physical 
constitution and energies, in tropical latitudes where he 
reposes in the lap of luxury, enjoying without exertion, 
the abundance which nature lavishes around him. 

The horse, best fitted to travel in the sun and sands 
of the south, is the descendant of the small, hard-boned, 
light-footed Arabian, with his high courage and silken 
coat; while grain-growing Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
with their cumbrous waggons, prefer to use a heavy 
corn-fed breed, that will throw a greater weight upon 
the collar. The north again is better served by a more 
compact and active race of middle size, endowed with 
much more strength in proportion to their weight, and 
greater powers of endurance ; who bravely champ the 
bit, and nobly strain to the load with lion-like vigor; 
rejoicing at toil and answering to the driver's voice 
with proud step and martial air, as if it was the trum- 
pet calling them to battle. Thus the wants and pecu- 
liarities — the soil, climate, and uses of each district — 
require and produce that peculiar breed which is best 
suited to itself. What better stock do we need than 
such as can be bred from the best of those we already 
have. The teams of Z. Pratt U Co., oompoied of a 



single span, (natives of our own region,) are in ths 
habit of drawing from Catskill over the mountains to 
Prattsville and back, loads of hides and leather of frona 
thirty to fifty, and even sixty hundred weight, eacb 
wagon or sleigh not included, the distance being thirty* 
seven miles, and requiring three days to go and comA. 

The quantity thus transported within the year, im 
nearly two and a half millions of pounds; and the ex* 
penses the last season, including all risks and charffe% 
was only thirteen cents a hundred. During twentx 
years of this service, which I make bold to assert has 
not been equalled by horses of any other district or 
country on the globe, not a horse has been been injured^ 
in the hands of a careful driver, and to the honor of th« 
county be it said that we have never lost a hide or siils 
of leather, of the million and one-half thus transported. 

I am aware that there are those, and among tbens^ 
my friend Mr. Skinner, the experienced editor of th« 
Farmer's Library, who have strongly recommended 
mules for slow and constant work; on the ground of 
much longer life — greater exemption from accident and 
disease, and more economy in feeding; but experi* 
ence, the bist of teachers, seems to show that the nuls 
and the slave are destined to work together in the sois- 
ny south — ^both are uncongenial to us and our latitude. 

The horse which we have is just the kind that am 
need; and if we pay proper attention, in breeding, to 
the selection of both sire and dam, we shall soon hava^ 
of our own raising, a class of animals that for our par- 
poses cannot be excelled; already, indeed, two of 
the most celebrated trotters the country ever saw, iuLvm 
been raised in our immediate neighborhood. Wa do 
not want such horses as roam half wild, over the pampoa 
of Bouth America; they are small, light, active, alwaya 
on the gallop, and admirably fitted to chase the ostrich 
over the sand, or the ox through the tangled grass; boi 
when put to severe tests, they are found wanting in 
strength, power of enduring fatigue, and even fleetness. 
Neither do we want the English dray horse, which 
represents the other extreme ; he is large and strong, 
like the ox, and like him, too sluggish, heavy, and un- 
wieldy. 

The requisite vigor and spirit are not to be looked 
for in overgrown size and fatness in tne horse, any mom 
than in the man — animation that ensures perseverance'^ 
the muscle that gives activity, and that ardor and am- 
bition which, never permits them to look back and 
baulk, are what is wanting in both. 

What I have said as to horses being improved on tba 
foundation of our native stock, applies with equal fores 
to cattle. 

In every settlement, a stock of good cattle is of ffaa 
highest importance; and every sagacious farmer will 
learn to choose for breeders, such as promise best for 
his particular object, whether it be butter, beef, cheese, 
or labor; and he should study this subject with a deep 
feeling of scientific interest, as well as for the sake of 
gain. Let his first care be to put aside the very best 
progeny of his stock, and never permit his dearest 
friend to cast a wistfbl eye on them — nor be tempted, 
by any price, to sacrifice them to the butcher's knilb. 
If he has a favorite cow of the real fill- pail breed, let 
him reserve and torn out that one of her calves that 
most resembles herself, before it grows old enough to 
be sold to the butcher, and si ways guard it with spa- 
cial care. 

We read of premiums being given to large imported 
cows that have yielded some thirty quarts a day; bat 
every dairy woman will tell you that it is not the cow 
that gives the largest quantity at a milking, that makes 
the best one in the long run. A better one still, is 
she that keeps on through the year, giving milk for 
your dairy, and cream for your table, in winter as wdl 
as summer, let the feed be short or long. Ran ftst, 
is a good name, but hold fast, is a better one. 

In the Agricultural Journals, I have read an aoeoont 
of a middle sized country COW; I refer to the celebra- 
ted Oaks cow, bought out of a drove in Massachusetts 
for a mere trifle. Her history illustrates two thiap 
worthy of note: First, what we can obtain from tlM 
best of our old breed: and aecondiy, how much da- 
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peiHli on good feeding; and jost as it waa with the Oaks 
cow, so will every man find it with his larm» If he 
won't feed his farm, and that often and well, be need 
not expect it long to feed him. Always talcing out of 
the meal tub, and never putting in, will soon oome to 
the bottom, as poor Richard says. But to return to the 
Oaks cow, that did so much honor to the name of Caleb 
Oaks; it is stated on the most unquestionable authority, 
•uch as satisfied the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
that in the first year, with ordinary keep, she made but 
180 pounds of butter ; — ^the next year she had twelve 
bushels of com meal, and tlien gave 300 pounils of but- 
ter; the next, 35 bushels, and she gave more than 400 
pounds ; the next year she had a bushel of meal a week, 
•nd all her own milk skimmed, and then she gave from 
the 5th of April to the 25th of September, the day of 
the show, 484 pounds, besides suckling her calf for five 
weeks. She was exhibited, and deservedly took the 
premium on the last mentioned day; and will carry 
down her owner's name, with credit, to posterity, as 
long as oaks grow. 

After all, my iViends, in respect to cattle, the true 
question is, not what breed can be made the heaviest, 
if stuffed with food, as In some countries they stuff 
geese and turkies, until no more can be crammed down 
their throats; but what breed, according to our locali- 
ty and objects, will do the most work, or yield the 
greatest weight of milk, butter, cheese, or beef, u^ the 
case may be, from the food at our command. In cold, 
mountainous districts, says a writer of high authority, 
it is necessary to restrain, within certain limits, the 
ambition of having highly improved stock. In snch 
circumstances, the grand point is to have a hardy race, 
not over nice in its food, which consists, through a con- 
siderable portion of the year, of but short and coarse 
herbage. The best milch cow, generally, as every 
good dairy woman will tell you, is the one that, while 
she is at the pail, turns everything into milk, and is 
least disposed to be or to look fat. 

The same considerations that apply to breeding do- 
mestic animals, apply also to vegetables and grain. 
We cannot contradict nature, but we can co-operate 
with her, and working in her methods and in conformi- 
ty to her laws produce all the results that the Creator ever 
designed to put within our reach. A man passing a 
few years ago, by a field of ripe wheat on Long Island, 
was struck by the rich appearance of two or three 
heads that grew near the road, and hung down a<« if the 
grain was of great weight. He stopped and plucked 
Uiose heads, and soweil them the next season in & place 
by themselves, and so cultivated them year after year 
till they had increased to over a hundred bushels, that 
for color, weight, uniform plumpness of the kernels, 
are, perhaps, not surpassed in the country ; at least, 
they are expected to take the premium at the approach- 
ing fiur of the American Institute. This shows what 
we should do if we wish to carry out nature's plans, and 
finish what she had begun. The very best specimens 
should be chosen from those that have been grown on 
our own, or on a neighboring farm, instead of sending 
to a distance for such as, when we get them, will be 
forced, by the irreversible laws of soil and climate, to 
change their character, and ftdapt themselves to their 
new locality. The high scented Cuba tobacco loses its 
flavor on being transplanted to other countries. So the 
eight-rowed Button com of the north refuses to ex. 
change localities with the gourd 8ee<l of James river. 
Wheat, too, changes its character, and cannot be trans, 
ferred from one climate to another, without losing its 
original color and other characteristics. As well might 
you attempt to transplant the beautiful hemlock of our 
mountains, where the God of nature placed them, to 
regions designed for the live oak and the olive, as 
to neglect the peculiar varieties of grain that our own 
region produces in perfection, and cultivate those whose 
distinctive properties are the result of a different soil 
and climate. 

Thereforis let me urge upon you to bold on upon what 
foa hav« proved to be good. Choose always the best 
of Its kind iA the animal aad vegetable departments, 



and depend on your own dear heads and strong arms 
for the rest. Xou are in the very middle region between 
the extreme rigon of the north and the enervating heat 
of the south — in the finest climate that the sun ever 
shone upon; and of all positions, the one best adapted 
to develop the human faculties and to bring forth th« 
noblest displays of mental and physical energy, and, in 
a wortl, to grow the whole man. Rely then on your- 
selves to do your own work; to make your own laws; 
to improve your own animals and agricultural products; 
and to pursue, on all sul;gccts, those investigations, and 
make those discoveries and arrangements, which your 
own interests require. Bring up your children to re- 
spect the character and to love the labors of the farmer 
and the mechanic; for on them at last, as I before said» 
does every country depend for support in peace and <?»- 
fence in war. Who does the world prcnonnce the greaW 
est men that ever headed patriot armies in defence of 
Ik'eeilom, in ancient or in modern times? Was not Wash* 
ington a farmer? he whose fame will be as eternal m 
our own Catskill Mountains ! 

** Great Ciueinnatos M the plow, with greater clory shone, 
Thau guilty CflB«ar e'er could do, though seated on a throne !'' 

And again ; — among all the benefactors of American 
industry, who have contributed most to promote our 
national wealth and honor? With pride let me name two 
brother mechanics, Whitney and 9Ulton 1 

Let u% gentlemen, follow these bright examples; let 
us study to inform our minds and imptoee eur hearts^ 
and enlarge our hearts, and then we shall not enly know 
how to increase our crops, and improve our fortunes^ 
but how, at the same time, to benefit our country and 
our race. 

Washington was great in war, but greater still in 
peace. He presided with onsurpassetl wisdom and dig^ 
nity over the affairs of State; but added increased lustre 
to both by the calm contentment of Mount Ternon 
Every farmer cannot expect to occupy fo high a posi- 
tion or gain so much appUuse; but every one ought, in 
his own sphere, to practice the same strict integrity 
and faithful performance of duty; and be, in his princi- 
ples and conduct, a Washington—- possessing the same 
virtues, though he may never have the Mme glorious 
opportunity to exemplify them. £very mechanic can- 
not expect to make so useful discoveries as the steam- 
t>oat and cotton-gin; yet every one can and ought to 
acquaint himself with all the mysteries of his art, and 
give diligence to make himself as capable and his work 
as nearly perfect as possible, and do all that Whitney or 
Fulton would havetlone in his place. 

I r^oice to be able to say, not only that this is the 
course our farmera and mechanics ought to puraue, but 
also that to a great extent they are pursuing it now. 
The formation of this, and other like associations, and 
the variety, and standard worth of our many periodicals 
which are devoted to agriculture and the mechanic arts^ 
show the spirit of our people. The benefit which the 
country receives on account of the free interchange of 
thought, and general diffusion of intelligence through 
these channels, is incalculable. An intelligent and well 
informed gentleman from the south, once asserted that 
through the influence of the Albany Cultivator alone^ 
the wealth of that part of the country had been in^ 
creased more than two millions of dollars. 

Before I close these remarks, let me suggest (being 
myself a father, with some opportunities of observa- 
tion,) that you should incline your sons above all things, 
to prize that honest station, however humble, which la 
gained by personal industry, and enjoyed without de- 
pendence on the capricious breath of party, or of any 
mortal man in power. 

Any honest pursuit will be esteemed by a yotmg man» 
of independent spirit and honorable ambition, in pre- 
ference to being seen lounging in the anti-ohambera of 
public departments, and the lobbies of the eapitol, a 
suppliant for the precarious emoluments of office. Let 
it ever be deemed a high honor by those who are qualU 
fied to be called on to serve the people; bnt when yon 
see your son, made in the image of his God, inclined to 
quit the handles of his plow, or throw down his ham. 
mer and sell his birth-right for a mess of pottage— i>nt 
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into his hands the homely fable of the dog and the 
wolf) which inculcates the love of independence as a 
boon above all price. 

It is the independent spirit Of oar people that ranks 
them above all other nations of the earth : because each 
man has, in himself^ the ability and resolution to ac- 
complish his ends of and by himself; it is on this ac- 
count that an American can be cast penniless and alone 
in any corner of the earthy and amongst any people, 
and instead of wasting his life out, a poor and despised 
stranger, he will summon his energies and bekr himself 
like a conqueror. 

Whatever the natives are doing, he does it better 
than they; he makes the most money — exerts the most 
influence, and soon becomes a leader and a prince among 
-them ; from soling a shoe to heading an army, he shows 
himself in all things capable, in all things superior; 
and having accumulated sufficient fortune for himself, 
and honor for his country, abroad, he returns to lay at 
her feet the spoils of other lands, and enjoy, in his na- 
tive home, the society of equals. What does such a 
man want of official patronage or protection. He scorns 
to eat the bread he has not earned, or to enjoy honors 
he has not deserved. 

I should give, however, but half the praise that is 
due to my countrymen, did I not add that, remarkable 
as they are for independence of spirit and ability to 
take care of themselves, they are equally distinguished 
for benevolence, true politeness, and a liberal and en- 
lightened regard for the best interests of others. No 
where on the globe are women treated with more ten- 
derness and respect, and no where are they more worthy 
of it. It is, indeed, under the gentle and kindly influ- 
ence of mothers, sisters, and wives, that the best points 
■ot our national character have been formed; and who 
would not yield to that influence? If men have all the 
ttrength, women have all the loveliness; strength is 
needed to protect loveliness, and loveliness is equally 
needed to ailorn strength. 

Depend upon it — ^tbe young man who pretends to de- 
spise the society of virtuous females, does so because 
his conscience tells him, secretly, he is anworthy of it. 

Intending always to practice what I preach, it has 
been with me a matter of pride to appear before you to- 
day, clothed in the produce and manufacture of our own 
eountry. With the labors of our own husbandmen, 
Aid the skill of our own mechanics, no man need send 
•broad for subsistence or clothing. For my own part, 
80 fully am I impressed with the importance of looking 
for comfort and happiness, within ourselves, that I 
would have the very children in our schools taught to 
sing the old song, which says: 

" I Ml eat mj own ham — 

Mv owu cliickeii and lamb, 

I'll shear my own fleece aiid I'll wesi ii." 

Z. Pratt. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 



L. Tucker, £sq. — Being very desirous of completing 
the history of some of the insects that are injurious to 
wheat, I take the liberty of writing to you, to beg the 
favor of your aid in promoting my object. 

In the sixth volume of that most excellent paper, 
*' The Cultivator," there is a description of a depredator 
on the wheat, stated, by (he lamented Willis Gay lord, 
Esq., to be a caterpillar, provided with 12 feet, six of 
which are near each extremity of the body, and having 
the power of spinning and of suspending itself by a 
silken thread. Mr. Gaylord says that it is of a yellow- 
ish brown or butternut color; that it not only feeds on 
the kernel in the milky state, hot also devours the ger- 
minating end of the ripened grain, without, however, 
burying itself within the hull; and that it is found in 
great numbers, in the cha^ when the grain is threshed. 
(Cultivator, VI., p. 43.) 

Mr. Nathaniel Sill, of Warren, Penn., has given a 
somewhat different description of it. (Cultivator, VI., 
p. 21.) On threshing his winter-wheat, immediately 
Itfter harvest, he found among the screenings a vast 



army of this new enemy. He says that it was a eater- 
pillar, about three-eighths of an inch in length, whea 
fully grown, and apparently of a straw color; but wh«i 
seen through a magnifier, was found to be striped 
lengthwise with orange and cream color. Its head sraft 
dark brown. It was provided with legs, could suspend 
itself by a thread, and resembled a caterpillar in all its 
motions Insects of the same size as these caterpillars^ 
and of a brownish color^ have been observed in various 
parts of Maine, where they have done much injury to 
the grain, devouring the kernels in the milk, and also 
afier they have become hard. These wheat- worms, or 
wheat-caterpillars, are supposed by some persona to be 
identical with the clover-worms, found in clover, and 
oRen seen spinning down from lofts and mows where 
clover has been stowed away. A striking similarity 
between them has been noticed by a writer in the '< Ge- 
nesee Farmer," as quoted in the seventeenth volume of 
the « New England Farmer,»» p. 164. 

If these creatujes be really caterpillars, as they would 
seem to be, from these several accounts, they must 
eventually change their forms, first to chrysalida, and 
then to winged moths. In order to go through their 
transformations, they may either, like the canker- 
worms, go into the ground, or they may conceal them- 
selves in rubbish or in crevices about the bam, before 
turning to chrysalids. If a considerable number of 
these caterpillars were confined in a box, partly filled 
with moist earth, and covered with a little moist moas, 
(sphagnum,) they would probably complete their trans- 
formations therein, but they must not be entirely ex- 
cluded from the air more than a day or two, before thejr 
have changed to chrysalids. Secured in this way, the 
insects would probably bear transportation to Boston. 
If a collection of them, or of the chrysalids, property 
secured, could be sent to the care of my friend, Joseph 
Breck, Esq., agricultural warehouse. North Market 
street, Boston, they would reach me immediately, and 
the receipt of them, in good condition, would gratify 
me very much, and would enable me to obtain the in- 
sects in their winged state, and thereby to determine 
their scientific characters. 

As *< The Cultivator" has an extensire circulation 
through the region where these insects have prevailed, 
if you should be pleased to call the attention of yoof 
numerous subscribers to the subject, it is my hope that 
a return corresponding to my wishes may be obtained. 

Thaddeus William Harris. 

Cambridge, Mass., Ncv- 9, 1846. 

Remarks. — ^The insect concerning which infomia- 
tion is requested in the above communication, or a very 
similar one, was known to us several years since. la 
1834, while the writer was residing in Maine, it occa- 
sioned him considerable damage by attacking his wheat. 
At the time the wheat was threshed, (the month of 
September.) the insect was found among the grain, is 
great numbers, both in the larvse and perfect state. It 
is believed to be the same which at oos time created 
considerable alarm in central and western New-York, 
under the name of ** wheat'Worm,^^ and which, by some 
persons not familiar with insects, appears to have been 
considered identical with what in New England, and 
some other sections, was mis-called « the weevil.*' 

We are inclined to think it is the same insect that it 
described by Curtis, in one of his papers on the «iW 
tural History and Economy of various Insects affecting 
the Corn-cropy" &c. — Journal of the Royal Agricultund 
Society, vol. V. pp. 481, 505. He places it with tbs 
family of Night-moths, under the name of Noctua e»> 
bictUaris, (iV. quad rip unctatii, of Fabricios, A. tegs. 
turn, <>f Esper.) His description of the moth is as fol- 
lows: 

«It is of a brownish mouse-color; antenna like bris- 
tles; eyes fuscous; palpi short and scaly, with a pitch- 
colored patch on the outside; abilomen rather slender^ 
obtuse at the apex in the males, conical in the females: 
wings lying horizontally and incumbent in repose^ 
forming an elongated triangle, superior long and nar- - 
rowed at the base, with three irregular and creaatsd 
transverse lines, forming IttUe black spots oa the 0OBtS{ 
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the flrft js near the base, the second before the middle, 
and the third beyond it; between these is a round and 
kidney •shapetl spot; between the third and the posterior 
margin, which has a line of black dots, is a sinuated 
ocfareous line, reddish and suffused on the inside, the 
•xtemal space dark fuscous; inferior wingfs pearly 
white, slightly tinged with brown next the cilia, the 
nervures brownish: length 6 lines, expanse 14 or 15 
linea." 

Mr. CuHTXS observes that in England — " This moth 
is common in hay.flelds and about hay-ricks in May, 
June, and July, as well as on willows* In gardens, &c." 
This would appear to strengthen the idea that it is 
identical with the insect, the larvie of which is some- 
times called « clover- worm." 

Dr. Harris' treatise on insects is an excellent one, 
and reflects great credit on its author; but its value would 
have been greatly enhanced, if It had been accompanied 
by illustrations. The work was originally written at 
the instance of the Legislature of Massachusetts, by 
whom the expenses attending its publication were, we 
believe, principally defrayed. The State certainly de- 
serves eredil for the liberal discernment and regard to 
the interests of the people, which it thus evinced ; but 
a work on which so much care and labor has been be- 
stowed, should be maile as perfect as possible; and 
we cannot but hope that in bringing out a new edition, 
the Stale will ftimish the necessary aid for aocomplish- 
log the improvement suggested. 



NEW-TOBK STATE AaRIOXTLTURAL SOOLBTT. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New* York State Ag. Society, fbr Oe- 
tober, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

On motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer, 

Retolvedy That the thanks of the society be presented 
to James Lsnox, Esq., for his donation of 30 copies 
of « Washington's Letten on Agriculture," 

On motion of the Prksident, 

Rtiolvedi That the thanks of the society be presented | 
to Mr. GsoROB FoRDoN, of Geneva, for the skill and ! 
spirit he has manifested in breeding and exhibiting at 
our shows so many fine farm hones. 

At the meeting of the £x4>cutive Committee for No- 
Tember, the following resolutions were adopted : 

A letter having been read from F. E. L. Fischer, 
Director of the Imperial Botanic Garden, St. Peten- 
burgh, Russia, announcing that he had forwarded to the 
Society a copy of a new Botanical work, just published 
at St. Petersburgh, on motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the N. T. S. A. Society 
he presented to F. £. L. Fischer, of St. Petersburgh, 
Russia, for the donation announced in the above letter, 
and that a copy of the Transactions of the Society for 
1845, be forwarded to him. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Retohedj That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to its President, Mr. Sherwood, of Cayuga, for a copy 
of the Census of the Sute of New- York for 1845. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be pn wnted 
to Joseph Fellows, Esq., of Geneva, for his donation 
of ilfty doUan in behalf of the Pultney estate. t 

On motion of Mr. Vail, 

Resolved, That the Recording Secretary and Treasu- 
rer procure Daguerreotype portraits of all the Presidents 
of the Society, and that the Treasurer be authorized to 
pay for the same. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwood, 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Society be di- 
rected to keep charge of the rooms of the society; and 
to provide for its being kept open fbr the business of 
the Society, until further action of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, 

Resolved, That the President, Mr. Prentice, and Mr. 
Melntyre, be authorized to invest in bond and mort- 
gage, such sum of money as is now in the treasury, as 



wilt not be needed to pay premiums now awarded, and 
to pay also contingent expenses of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwood, 

Resolved, That the Treasurer employ some suitable 
person to color the plates of the ^ Janlin de St. Peters- 
bourgh,'* at a price not to exceed twenty-five cents for 
each plate. 

The Committee then adjourned im the 2d Thursday of 
December next, at 10 o'clock. 

Present — Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Vail, Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Tucker, Mr. Melntyre. 



VABIBTIBS OF FRUITS AND VEGJ-BTABLBS, 
jiffeeted ^y Set/ €nd Climate, 



It is well known that varieties of fruit are greatly 
affecteil by soil and climate. For instance, a standaitl 
of the relative excellence of different kinds of apples 
and pears, drawn up for a particular section, would be 
wholly inapplicable to other sections; with a change 
of location, the quality of the truli would change, and 
the standard might be reversed. All this is often wit- 
nessed in the transfer of fruits from Europe to this 
country, and it is not uncommonly seen here in shifting 
from one district to another. 

Does not this principle hold good in reference to va- 
rieties of grain and vegetables? We think it does. 
Some kinds of potatoes, for example, appear to do bet- 
ter, compared with other kinds, in some neighborhoods, 
than they do in othera. Some sorts have also been 
known to be more exempt from blight in some places, 
while in other places they have failed. Dr. Emmons, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, has some sen. 
si ble remarks on this subject. "At fint view," says 
Dr. E., « it seems that the same variety ought to hold 
out at all times and all places against the enemy. But 
it may be, after all, that varieties, like species, require 
a particular soil to bring them to a high standard of ex- 
cellence. For instance, one variety attains its standard 
of perfection in a light soil only, whereas another va- 
riety requires a strong clayey soil. They are secure 
from disease only when they are cultivated on that soil 
which they require to reach their standard of perfection. 
Now some varieties, like some species of plants, are 
not so fastidious in their fooii, and hence do well if they 
have but a middling chance. The Merinos, or Long 
Reds, seem to be of this description. However all this 
may be, it is an important inquiry what soil is best 
suited to a given variety of potato. We know that 
some apples, as the Newtown pippin, must have a deep 
strong soil, and comes to nothing when planted in a 
poor soil. And why should there not be the same va- 
riety in the habits of varieties of potatoes, as in apples 
and other fruits." 



Artichokes.— Mr. Noble, of Massillon, Ohio, still 
continues the culture of artichokes. In a conversation 
we had with him a few months since, he stated that if 
it had not been for this crop, (of which he had several 
acres,) last season, he did not know how he could have 
got his sheep and other stock through the winter. He 
cut the tops and dried them for fodder; and the stock 
ate nearly the whole clean, scarcely leaving even a 
piece of stalk. The roots mostly remained in the 
ground till the frost had so fisr left it in the spring, that 
they could be dug. The tops, be says, yield from 5 to 
6 tons of fodder per acre. 



Oats and Pea«. — The N. Y. Farmer and Ife- 
chaniCy says that Elijah Fillmore, of ■ , sowed 

last spring, one bushel and three pecks of peas, and two 
bushels and twenty quarts of oats, on one and a half 
acres of land, which yielded 64^ bushels of peas besides 
the oats. This piece of land, it is said, was cleared by 
his father 76 yeara ago, and has been under the plow ever 
since, except that it has been twice seeded down, about 
5 or six yean each time 
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J. B. W., e>ve«, In the Horticulturitt, (from nbicb 
voik we take the above cut,) aa occaunt or the manner 
in wtilch he ceQQvaLed an "outcait" pear tree. The 
writer of that iriicle tesiilei in Weilcheiter caunty. 
He Baja that Ilia Virgalieu prar Ireeg, thnueh they once 
bore eiceilenl cropi, hail become nearly barren — pro- 
ducing "only craclceil, blighleil, miserable fruit." He 

begau vith a trial witli (wo treea in Oclober, 1843, 
■iace which, he uys, he ha* taJcen (wo crops of beau- 
tiful fruit — aa good as grew on hia farm twenty yeare 
ago. 

He describe* the proceu be punued with (he treea 
m rollow*;— 

" I fitx acraped off all the rough outer coal of bark, 
end coaleil the trunk of the tree over with soft aoaii, put 
on with a paint bruih. I next cut oul about one-third 
at all the pnoreit branchei, anil ahorlened lb<i bead 
of the tree one-third, by ■ heailing back' the prin- 
tdpaJ limtx, covering the wound* aller paring (hem, 

"h (be ' gheiiac lolution,' ([he beat thing ' ' 
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t the ' Fruit! 



Fruit Treei 

'■ I then dug a trench, foar feet wide around the 
whole ball of roots, very much ai if I were going to 
trauaplant it. I left a tall of root*, t, untouched about 
■di feel in diameter. The root* — all (he rood, large 
or foiall — that eiitended beyond (hi* ball, I cut offi and 
I abould Judge (hat I cut off a1>oat one-third of (he 
rooli) or, Bi you adviaeJ me, aboat an equal propor- 
tion ta the branche* reilnced. 

'< Tbe trench ilaelf, which wu four feet wide, I 
dug tnenty inches deep; and carted away all (he old 
•oil from it to another part of my garden. I next cart- 
ed in an equal quanli(y of soil from a Held Of gooit 
pasture, where the toil hail not been broken up for 
leveral yean. I drew (his earlh, composed pretty 
largely of the sod itself, and Ulled the trench ai-ouad 
both trees. 

"To each tree I applied the following subslances, 
Yil: Iwo bushels of refuse or scoris from a blacksrnjth's 
fbrge, two busholt of cbarcoal, pretty well broken, 
«nd two pound* of potash well pulverized. Theie i 
itances t had on Ibe spot, and mingled (hem \t 
the fresh soil a* it wa* put in tbe trench. After 
trench was full of soil con(aining these stimulant*, 1 
had the whole of lis content* Ihoroughty in(ermi^el' 
by turning theni over and over again wi(h (he spadi 
This is (he wbole of the proce**. How a word aboi 
the re«ultt. 

" The first samner alter the trees had been operated 
a of 1S44, 1 waa surpriswl ud delighted with 



new growth. It wu 



(he luxuriance and TJgor of (hi 
:ry healthy, and hail (he appea 
le young tree. Suffice it to say, ine uae aau mnaiBu 

"Next season, 1845, it blossomed moderately. Bat 
almost ever>' blossom set, and gave me a fruit. Every 
fruil, to my great joy and satisfaction, was large, tur, 
and smooth; the growlh was clean and healthy, and 
the leave* dark green in color. 

"This year, I have had a flne crop: Iwo bnshela 
from one tree, four bushel* from (he other. They were 
EU|>erb fruit— genuine, olil-faahioned Virgalieus; and I 
cjinnoi iloubt that my treea will continue to bear such 
for many years." 
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larkable characteristic of the past m- 
Bon, may be saiil to have been Ibe prevalence of a high 
degree of beat for a longer perioil Ihan usual ; the wea- 
ther having been mostly very hot from (he Brat of Jnoe 
to (he lOih of September. In general, (here has been 
a greater supply of moisture in the sh;ipe of rain, (ban 
in IS45. Drouths have occurred in some leclianB, bat 
not to (he same eKent they did last year. Tbe sea- 
hoard, from Texas to Rhode-Ialanil, has had quite an 
lusual quantity of rain. 

Upon Ibe whole, the sesson has been bvoisbte *» 
ost crops. In some sections of the wesleni part of 
e country, as in the valley of the upper Mississippi, 
e have heard of some injury from droulh. From Ihe 
antral and western porlions of this stale, also, wehave 
ianl Ihe same complaint. 

Whrat haa yielded well, generally — the crop giving, 
i* believed, a greater aggregate quantity for the wbole 
countr)-, than has ever been proiluced in any previoot 
' from Ihe southern stales, apeak of tb* 
crop having been unusually large; bat il appear* that 
considerable damage was sustained in consequence nf 
heavy and long -continued rains; which, occurring while 
the grain wa* standing in shock, caused il lo aproot. 
In some of the soulbern diiitricla of Pennsylvania, the 
Heaaian fiy, {Ctcidorayia dtilructor ,) damaged the crop, 
and in Ihe county of Onondaga, and some contignuns 

Blat«l to have been quite injurioua. In Ihe western 
wheat-growing stales, — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, &c., Ihe yield is everywhere spoken Of 
as uncommonly heavy, ami of excellent quality. 

iRdiaa-con has proved a heavy crop over tbe whol* 
couatry. We do DM recoUacI • year when Ibi* crop 
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has been so universally good. It is gratifying that this 
great staple of our country has come in so abundant!}', 
aa in consequence of .the increasing demand for it in 
England, it now bear? a good price in our sea- ports. 
Some cheap mode of kiln-drying, or preparing this ar- 
tide for transportation, is highly desirable. Its liability 
to injury by fermentation, or to become musty, when 
kept for a length of time in bulk, is a serious draw-back 
on its value for exportation ; and probably prevents it 
from being generally received in England in that per- 
fectly sweet condition, necessary to allow the people to 
form a correct estimate of its excellence. Hence, we 
presume, chiefly arises the ''pr^'udice" which is said 
to exist against the use of Indian-meal in England and 
Ireland. If the inhabitants of those countries could 
have the article prepared in its best forms, as it is somt- 
tijnei to be met with here, we cannot believe their taste 
is so opposite to ours, that they would not relish it. 
Every good American house-wife knows that for culi- 
nary uses, it is important that corn-meal be freth and 
perfectly sweet; and when corn or meal is only trans- 
ported, by the ordinary modes, from the interior of our 
country to the Atlantic ports, ic is not easy to find it in 
that condition. 

Rye, harlerf, oats, and buckwheat, have generally 
given good yields. 

Fruit, taking the country together, has probably been 
as good as usual. Peaches were unusually plenty in the 
eastern states, though the quality, from a deficiency of 
flavor, was rather inferior to the product of seasons in 
general. Apples are more plenty than last year, not- 
withstanding the deficiency in some small districts, 
caused by spring frosts. 

Potatoes — a crop, which, though of less comparative 
value here than in the British islands, is yet of great 
importance — ^have in nearly all parts of the country, 
suffered greatly from the malady known as <' rot " or 
*' potato-disease." Compared with 1845, we cannot 
say that the damage from this cause has been greater in 
this than in the former year. The injury occurred, for 
the most part, at an earlier period, the present year — 
(the first week in August) — and the rotting appears to 
have been generally so far checked, that at the time of 
digging the crop, the tubers fouud were mostly sound. 
We have, however, heard of some instances in which 
the rot seemed to come on a second time, towards the 
latter part of the season. The condition of the crop 
since it was secured, seems to be quite various in dif- 
ferent places. A farmer from central New-York, in- 
formed us a short time since, that his potatoes were rot- 
ting so bailly in the cellar, that he had been under the 
necessity of sorting them all over, and even with all 
precaution and care, he feared he should not be able to 
Save any for seed. We have heanl a few instancei of their 
rotting in the cellars in the neighborhood of this city; 
but are, nevertheless, inclined (o think that they are in 
better condition, in most cases, than was the crop of 
1845 at the same time in the year. 

As to the cause of this destructive malady, as we have 
said on a former occasion, we are convinced but little is 
known; and we are equally convinced that no reliable 
remedy has been discovered. To these conclusions have 
all come, so far as our knowledge goes, who have care- 
fully considered the matter, whether in this countr>' or 
across the water. 

At the late meeting of the British Scientific Associa- 
tion, at Southampton, where this subject was discussed. 
Prof. Playfaih said—" it was of no use to attempt to 
account for an affection of which they were entirely 
ignorant." He said he had the '< misfortune" to have 
been one of the potato Commissioners appointed by 
Government, << and after all his experience in that ca- 
pacity, he freely confessed he knew less alDout the dis- 
ease now, than when he began his experiments." 

Dr. LiNDLET, in a late number of the (London) Gard- 
ners^ Chroniclet thus enumerates the various theories 
and remedies which have been proposed in reference to 
tlie ilisease: 

"Plant on hot dry land, says one; dress your land 
with lime, cries a seconil; lime and salt are better, 
writes a third j use plenty of potash or soda urges ano- 



ther. Raise seedlings, shun guano, get sea- weed, fetch 
sets from Peru, plant on slopes facing the sun, plant on 
slopes facing the north, buy Professor HooK-TU£-Sin»* 
PLE's ' steep ;' and twenty more panaceas are offered to 
the poor public, which stands bewildered by the kind- 
ness of its multitude of friends. And well it may, ft>r 
it possesses imperfect means of judging of probabilities 
in a case like this, and has no power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. For ourselves, we feel it 
would be as presumptuous in ourselves, as in others, to 
hazard any recommendations, where all is confess>edly 
most uncertain." 

We believe it to be true that several kinds of vege- 
tation, during the past summer, were affected in s simi- 
lar manner with the potato. Prof. Emmons, in th« 
last number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculturs^ 
states, that the same week in which disease first ap- 
peared on the potato, <'the leaves of several elms began 
to dry and grow brown upon their edges, and in a few 
days terminated in the death of those leaves, when they 
fell off. Besides the elm, a lew maple, horse-chestnut, 
plum, bass, and buttonwood trees, were affected in a 
manner quite similar." We noticed the same appear- 
ances at the time mentioned; and we observed, also, 
that the carrot, (especially the white carrot,) was a^ 
tacked in a very similar manner, and it has, in many 
instances, rotted as the potato has done. 

I a I — — 
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In the northern section of the country, not nvich can 
be done on the farm daring the winter months; bat th« 
care of stock, the procuring and preparation of fuel, will 
necessarily occupy much time. 

If pastures and fields are covered with grass which it 
is deemed advisable to feed off, stock may be turned on 
for that purpose when the ground is not soft, but they 
should be kept away when there is a liability of poach- 
ing the soil. In general, cattle and horses had better 
be fed in the bam, or in suitable fixtures belonging to 
the barn-yard. The extra quantity and quality of tb« 
manure which may be saved from keeping them in this 
situation, will more than compensate for the trouble of 
feeding them. Sheep, however, while the ground it 
bare and dry, may nin oat, more or less, according as 
there should be food for them on the ground. 

The poorest fodder should be reserved for the coldest 
weather, after the stock has become seasoned to dry 
food, and when their appetites are shar]). Last spring-s 
calves should be fed on rowen, or second crop hay, as 
it is less binding in its effects on the bowels than hay 
from the first crop. A few potatoes, carrots, or tur- 
neps, given daily, will be found very beneficial. Cal- 
tle intended for slaughter, should be fe<l with strict 
regularity, in clean mangers; and they should have 
clean, dry. and comfortably warm places to lie down 
and sleep. 

Farther south, where little or no snow falls, a system 
entirely different from ours, is pursued with fatting ca^ 
tie. Instead of being sheltered, they are kept usually 
in open fields, and fed principally with Indian corn, stalk, 
ear, hu<*k and all, without any other preparation than 
to cut and shock the corn at the proper time, and carry 
it to the fields from day to day.' At first, it would seem 
that there roust be great waste in this mode of feeding, 
and there is unquestionably more food used in making 
a given quantity of meat, than is required where a well 
regulated system is adopted. But it should be remem- 
bcred that a great object in those sections, is the saving 
of manual labor, that being proportionately a much 
dearer article there, than beef, or the materials from 
which beef is made. Hence, on the score of economy, 
it may be better to waste some corn, than to expend too 
much labor in saving it all. 

Three fieUla are usually appropriatetl to 8tock-fee<l- 
ing. The fatting cattle are fed in each of these, in 
regular rotation, and are followed in the course by stora 
catile and swine, to clean up what is first left. WheBO 
care is taken to choose dry land, with a firm, clean sod, 
aud close attention is paid in feeding, there is less 
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mited, when (he hogi bnre elcanrd Dp tha Held, than 
wnulil be mppoieil by one uaacqualnled with theprsctic 
Still, with th« carelmnMi which too oileo prevail*,- 
the ealtll being red in loo amall BrXiit, or such as b 
oume Diailcly at Ituet, or covcrad with Diantire — (here 
i« much wasle anit loig, both rram the fivnl not bsini 
ealen, and (he Kock being kepi in uneomforlable placei 
Where, ir thtj thrive at all, it !■ but ilowly. 

Wooii and timber should be cut and hauled if practi 
cable, before ileep aaona. There !■ economy in Ihl 
on wverai accounts. More fuel ii uved. and nlore la 
bor it done in a given time, wi(h leas expenie, and far 
more comfort to all engaged in It. Raili for fencing 
may be worlieJ onl [□ good advantage in mild weather, 
■nd in Kormy day., if (here it a auiLable place W work 
Oniler cover, posia may be morliaed and made ready for 
selling. Stones for walls may be readily moved, when 
there it just snow enough on the ground to nuke good 
aledding, 

Peat for manure may be dag In many place*. If < 
signed (or use nei( acaion, and wi(bou( being mi 
into compost, it will be best to spread it on the fields 
at once, and expose It a> much as possible lo (he ai 
«r (he air, ftiMI, and rains, by which any acid it 
tains will be diatipaled, and it is rendered fine am 
ted ftir vegetable food. While bogs are froxea hard 
enough (o bear a leain, ia a good (ime to carry olT the 
peal which hal been dug. If not wanted soon, it may 
be piled in large piles, in ■i(ua(ions where i( may be 
reached at any time. 
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A good aod ebeap gate-hinge was lately shnwn to m 
by Dr. W. D. CooK, of Sodul, N. 
T. It is represented in (he annexed 
figure, the lower hinge being mere- 
ly a short rod or bar of iron. A, 
fig. no, bent a( aright angle, so (hat 
one end passes into (he gale post B, 
and (he olber into the foot of (he 
gale through a circular iron ring or 
washer. The upper hinge i« made 
by atUchinf a short piece of cap- 
timberj lo Uir upper end of the pott. 
by a mortise, as'shnwn by 
line*, pn^eting toivards 



•tted 



wi(ba 



e to 



i end of the 
tight bar C. 

This con Irivance is not only recom- 
mended by ill cheapness, but by (he 
. ease with wbieh a single hand may 
' place the gale on its hinges, the dif- 
Flg' I1D< Scully of adjusting two entering 

pointa at (he tame momaDl being removed. 
Oootl hinges an al«o ' ' ' 

hair (he usual expe 
and not inferior to tl 
of wrought iron, aish 
by Fig. 111. 
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turns, should be of go<Hl 
wrought iron, the bar 8, forming the rest of the piece, 
being cajt round i(. The bar C, (hrough one end of 
Which the hook or iron pin A passes, it entirely of east 
Iron. Both of (hem are aatcbnl on the lower aides, so 
tbtt afler placing them in (he holes made in the gate 
and posts for their reception, (bey are firmly secured by 
driving a wooJen wedge or pin into the holes i^ove 
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the Hon. Ilfitur CLiT has lately iinporteil from Eng- 
land, Hime very auperirir Lelcpj(pr iliaer, 6 ewee and 2 
ram*, which hive been forwarded lo hit brm in Kea- 
tuclfi'. Their «eM ia Cnglanil i* said lo hare bsen 
flWcach. 



■ Oieisgo, Ool ]Q, IMS. 
Ma. TtrcCEii^7on have donbllaM seen, in the rtt- 
purled proceeding of the British AiMciatlon, thai ProC 
Schonbein, of Basle, I Vitierlaod, bad discovered OT ii»- 
venled and exhibited, at (he recent meed ng of acienlillA 
men in Southampton, an txplotiri collon, (hat in maay 
respecti promises lo supplant (he bet( varicdM of gtna- 

It eipioded, en(irely disappearing wKbout amoke or 
smell, at a temperature of 400 degrees C, while th« 
best rifle powder required a heat of some 600 degree* 
C. The eo((on prepara(ion exploded even with a (tTok« 
of the hammer, an<l underneath piles of ordinary giiD~ 
powder, witboul Aring them — aa is the case with ful- 
minating silver and qiilcktiiver. Soon after the aa- 
nouncement of Schoobein, here, In Germany, ProU 
Boetger, of Frankfort, made the same discovery, and 
united wilh the Baste Professor in an arrangenenl lo 
share the profits of rewards from Onverament, whatever 
(hey might be. The newspapers abounded with reeonla 
of experiments made under the direction of artillerr 
officers, and crowds came about the laboratory of Prof. 
Boetger (o tee (he new eo((OD, and ivi(nesi its effects ia 
(browing balls, which so (arsurpaned those otordiBaiT 

Natuially enoufh, a great nnmber of ebemlsts eom- 
meuced enperiments In (be hope of finding out (he se- 
cret. Among othera, several of the young chemists in 
(he Oietsen Laboialory, and I among them. We faava 
had the pleasure here to make a eo(ton that exploded at 
a low temperature, but by no mens equalling in power 
that which had gained tuch renown. 

Yesterday, appeared In the newaps^rt a eommnntea. 
(ion from Prof. Olio, of Brunswick, eoutainiog bis ill*- 
covery, of which Ibe following is the subitance. 

Be had gone forward in bit experimend from tha 
suggestion of Peloule, maile several yean since, that 
paper, which it chiefly composed of eo((Dn, migh( be 
made explosive, by saturating wilh nilrie acid. The 
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C B O 

Five atom* of this with two of nitric acid, give tha 
elementt tor five atoms of carbonic acid, flve of water, 
(vapor,) and (wo of nitrogen, product* that hare no 
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lailed (o realise, practically, the idea above 
expretaed. Paper is cotton with too small anrbce. 
Olio found, by dipping cotton fbr an instant in conccn- 
(rated nitric acid, and then drying it, that he had, at ha 
considers, (he wonderful protluct. Bere the cotton is 
nearly all surbee. By too long digetlion In nitric acid, 
new protiuctt are formed, xyloidin, probably, amiMig 
others. By treatment in diluted nitric acid, water en- 
ters the delicate cation fibres, aod prevents that actual 
conlael, if not combination of the nitric acid, essential 
to the explosive character. 

The nitric acid was prepared by distilling from 1 patt 
of saltpetre In 6 parts of coocenlnted sulphuric ticid. 

Prof. Olio claimt a share in any rewanii that may b* 
made for the discovery. 

There ia unqueatlouably much improvemeat to ba 
made in the article, before the full value of the Inven- 
tion can be ascertained. For mining, quarrying, and 
some kinds of military service, it promises to be of 
great nse. For ordinary (Ire-arm*, and probably Itar 
cannon, I cannot help doubting its prolltabte employ- 
menl. The experience of France under Napoleon, has 
shown Ihat a pow.ler from charcoal, tulphur, and salt- 
petre, may be made to strong that il cannot be proAt- 
ably used. 

I understand (hB( the Messrs. Echonbein and Boelgtr 
have proposed lo our Government to purchase (heir se- 



•bCHO-2NO, = 5CO,T.6HO + 2M, 
Common gunpowder enntiits before explosion, of 
K 0, H O, -rS^ 3C, 
which in exploiling becomes 

K 8. .(. K ^ 3 C 0.. 
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eret of manufacturing^ this new material for military 
service. If it be so, the publication of Prof. Otto's 
communication shoukl be eztendetl to America as well 
as to Europe. 

I send yoQ herewith a tpeoimen of the explosive 
cotton as prepared to-day by Prof. Liebigr^ — not, how- 
ever, according^ to Otto's method. What his method 
nay be, I am unable to say. By drying- it a minute on 
a stove, and then firing, yon will witness its chief cha- 

ncteriatict. £. N. HossromD. 

•••• •• 

[The cotton sent by Mr. HoBsromD has been tried 
here, and it evidently possesses considerable explosive 
power. Prof. Agassi z, who was present when some 
of it was fired, stated that it differed considerably irom 
the <' gum cotton » of ScHONBEiN^-the latter being pro. 
duced from gum, and that sent by Mr. H. being (ipparent. 
ly) common cotton with the preparation described. Prof. 
A. thinks there is no doubt that Schonbein's invention 
will, to a great extent, displace gunpowder.] 



niQUIRIEB. 

Chanbekkies. — B. W., (Pemberton, N.J.) We re- 
fer you to our last number, pages 336, 354. 

SoiuNG. — Delawabe Farmer. — You will find the 
information you seem to require, by reference to the 
Cultivator for 1845^ P^0 22, and to our last number, 
pages 331, 332. 

Cluster Pea. — ^J. A. B., (Cazenovia.) We know 
nothing of this pea, excepting from the communication 
of Mr. Spinner, in our number for April last. If any 
person has any further knowledge of it, we should be 
glad to hear from them. If it has been proved valuable, 
we should like to know where seed can be had, and at 
what price. 

J ERus Ai«F. M A RTi c HOKE . — J. A. B. We See no rea- 
son why this vegetable is not adapted to general culti- 
vation. Any one who has a few bushels of the seed to 
■pare, will please inform us. 

Refuse Pomace. — J. A. B. We have seen this ar- 
ticle often used as manure, but in no instance with much 
benefit. The acid is retained a great while, and it is 
very hurtful to vegetation. In its raw state it will kill 
thistles, briars, &c., and we have known it used for that 
purpose. We have seen some attempts to work it with 
lime and ashes, but the conclusion was that << it cost 
more than it come to." 

Machine for Cutting Grass. — P. S. A., (New 
Wilmington, Del.) The only machines of which we 
have heard, that are used for cutting grass, are such as 
are used^ for cutting grain — commonly called harvesting 
machines. Mr. Husset's and Mr. McCormick^s we 
had supposed were as good as any for this purpose; but 
there may be others which answer better. 

FOREiaN. 

The news by the Acadia, which arrived at Boston on 
the 16lh ult., has had a tendency to lower the prices of 
breadstufls, particularly flour, in this country. The de- 
mand in England and Ireland is likely to be less than 
had been previously anticipated. There is no doubt 
that (here is considerable scarcity, and in some districts 
much suffering among the inhabitants ; but grain has 
been hurried jnto all the British ports in large quanti- 
ties, which will probably go far towards affording a 
supply. The following paragraph from the Bankers' 
Circular, may be worthy of note as an indication of 
the slate of the foreign market: 

''Our belief is that, so far from wanting an import 
of four millions of quarters, if there were not one 
bushel imported in addition tn what has been now pur> 
chased for England, plenty of food will be found in 
the British islands to feed the people, at the present 
rate of consumption, until September, 1847.'' 

At the latest dates, the demand for Indian corn con- 
tinued, though fiour had declined; and a small decline 
is said to have taken place in American beef, pork, 
and cheese. 
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9S 
15 

17 
22 
00 
80 
15 
20 
15 
17 
15 
15 
16 
80 
15 
40 
38 
85 
25 



Watertown,**"' 
W^t Hartford, -• 

Waterbury, 

Ntw-York. 

Albany, 

Amsterdam, 

Ameniaville, •••• 

Aubnrn, 

Argylc. 

Accord, 

Aurora, ..«•••••• 

Baldwiittvilltf,**' 

Bellisle, 

Batavia, --••••.• 

Buel, 

Buffalo, 

Barcelona, 

Beekroantown,** 
Bingham'.on, •••' 

Burnt Hills, 

BalUton, 

Bnth*, •• 

Buttemntts, 

18 Belleville, ■ 



Jordan, ••••• M 

RtfCMville, 19 

Kinderhonjci 19 



IH order to show such of our fk-iends as are disposed 
to aid in the circulation-of our paper, what has been 
done in some places , and what undoubtedly may be 
done in many others, we publish a list of those post- 
offices to which we now send f/teen or more copies. 
We should, of course, be highly gratified to have this 
list greatly extended for our next volume. 

Maine- 

Bangor, 

New Hatnpahire. 

Walpole, 

Westmoreland.- •• 
VemufnS' 

Arlington, 

Beihel. 

Burlington. 

Bellows Palls* •••• 

Bennington,* 

Brandon, 

Burlington Falls, • • 
Bridport, 
Brattlehoro, ••• 
Chimney Point, 

Caslleton, 

Charlotte, 

Cornwall, 

Derby. 4 

East Poultney, 
Fayetteville, . • 
Grand Isle,-'" 
Hineiftbargh,-** 
Middlcbury,**" 
Manchester,'" 
New Haven, 



- Si 
' 8ti 

> 10 

174 

> 93 

• 15 
904 

- 19 
15 
17 

• 26 

• 15 
. 27 

> 15 



Kirkland, 
Lysaiider, •-< 
Little Falls,' 
LcKkport, ••• 
[x>wville, ••• 
IjTonia, 
Lansi 



sfr?.".' 



Marcel Iqs, 
Mexico 



16 
15 
16 
94 
S3 
90 
1ft 
IS 
19 



Mori ah Four Cor., 19 

Meredith, < 

Middle Granville,* 



54,Murrisvtlle, 
Madison,* •••• 
Manhasset,**- 
Maltaville,' •• 

aSjMamaroneck, 



31 
16 
94 



15 
41 



i« 



North Ferrisburgh, 15 



Orwell, 

Pawlet, ••• 

PiUsford, 

Rutland, 

Stow. • 

Salislmry. 

8t. Albans, 

Shoreham, 

Shelburne, ■ 

Underbill, 

Wrjrennci*, 

WHrren, 

Whitinjf, 

WimHiski Falls,* 

Windsor, 

WcBtford, 

Wnitsfifid, 

Willistoii, 

Masaachusetts. 

Boaton. •• • 

Deerfield, 

RnRtliampton, ••• 

Fall River, 

Middlefield, 

Ncwbiiryport, • • • 
Norths mpion, ••• 

Richmond. 

SnrmgfieUl, 



15 
96 



,....•• 



Bristol, 
Cooperatown, 
Canterbury, •< 
ChiUenango, 
Caxenovia, •< 
Canandaigoa, 

16JCorning, 15 

lys Charlton. 19 



Cedarrilie, 21 



15 
10Coxsackie,< 

1^ 
2S 
25 
15 
23 
1.5 
10 



Malta, 
Malone, ••••••• 

Moira,-* 

15|MaJilius, 

93{New Han(brd,< 

46| Nelson, 

is! New Lisbon, •• 

82 New Rochelle, 

25| New Berlin, 16 

ftStNortheesi, 16 

Newark, 25 

North Granville • • 16 
New- York City, • 878 



Iff 
16 
16 
93 
16 
16 
16 
16 
90 
16 

ai 

17 
16 

16 

18 



Cattskill,< 
Clinton,***" 
Cones vjlle,' 
Clvde. 



15 
15 

IS 



>.•••.*• 



Cobleskill, 

Camillos, 

Catharine, 

17| Centre Almond, * 

in'Champlain, • 

24 Durham. 

l"* Oe Riiyter. 

33 Katt Hamilton *•* 

Kast Greenwich.. 

Kaston, 



Newburgh, 
New Lebanon, 
Nuiida Valley,** 

19j Oswego, 

10 OgdeivBburgh, •• 

26 0wego, 

15 Oxford, 

17 Oii!«\'i]le, 



991 



F.aton.. •• •• 49;Pclerboro, 



l.'),Ka3t Blonmfield, 
a5iEnicottville, •*• 

l7'F.lmira •• 

21{Ka.4t Sto(?kholm, 
2^|KaJ5^e Mills, •*•• 
16|F'^jiirm'>unt, 



29 
2B 
46 
47 
17 
30 
94 

l-^jPulaski, 43 

*•.••• • 19 

96 

29 

94 

90 
81 
15 
29 
18 
17 
19B 
16 
23 



87|PerryvilIe, 
15{Penn Yau, ••< 
1G| Palmyra, •••• 

15'Peru, 

15 Ponghkeepsie, 
»^j Perry 



aTjPIallsburgh,' 
15 Ruihville,*** 
32 Rome, •••••• 

I5i Rochester. •• 

13,Rliiiiebeck, < 
17i Richmond, •« 



! Worcester, Ifii Fulton. 

Wilbraham, 

Rhode Island. 
Providence, •••*• 
Connecticut. 

Avon, •• • 

BriMol, 

Berlin, ••••• 

Bridireport, 

Cheshire. ••*••• • 

Chnpinville, 

Columbia, • 

Darien, 

Dnnbury, 

Farmineton, •••• 

Litchfield. 

NewMilford, *••■ 
New Cauaaii, *•• 
New Britain, *•• 

Portland, 

Sharon, 

Snffield, 

Windsori 



fMiFort Plain, • IStSonth Middletox^-n, 41 



I a •• • • 



23 Flusliinir, •• 

Fishkill, 

73 ri.shkill Lauding, 

Forest rille, •**••• 
16 Fredonia,** •••••• 

81 Halway, 

15 Geneva, ••• •• 

l?'|f»reenbU'«h, 

2??, Greenville, 



89|.stanfordviUe,< 
15| Schoharie C. H., 
15- Saratoga, 

17 

15 



15 
15 
15 
15 

n^ 

15 
27 

IH 
15 
15 
15 
22 
17 



21 
80 

Geneseo, 15 

17 
15 



Henderson, 
Ilavaiina,. . 
HillstUiIc. •• 
irmlson."*' 
Hamilton,** 
Hartford, •• 
Hempstead, 
ffomer. ••• • 
Hanover, *• 
Ithaca,, •••• 
Johnstown, 
J'nesville, • 



••^chenecladyi •• 
Syraca^e, * • • • • 
.'^alem, .*•••••« 

16; Sandy Hill 

62 South Hartford, 

Troy, 

Tarrytown, •••• 

Truxiotti 

rtica, 

Vernon, 



23 Verona. 
is Vernou' Centre, - 
60\Ve«t Winfield, 
2(» Whitcsboro,**-* 
17 Westmoreland,* 
17 Watertown, ••• 

15 Whitehnll, 

2<»lWalerlord, •••• 
23{ Westchester, ••• 
ICi Waterloo, <•*•• 



16 
16 
15 
33 
137 
18 
15 
15 
53 
18 
15 
31 
16 
19 
24 
15 
82 
SI 
49 
15 
25 
10 
28 
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TV est Greeiifleld, 

Wilion. 

Walerville, 

Youiigstown, ••• 
tfeto Jtruy- 

Barlington, 

Carpenter's Laiid'g.l5 

Greenwich, 

New Brunswick,' 
Perth Amboy,"" 

Rahway. 

Salem, •••• 

PtnnaylxKUiUi. 
Carlisle,*" •• •••' 

Erie, • 

Greensburgr, »••••• 
HerriottsviUe, •••• 
Hopewell Cotton 

\Vorks, 

Barber Creek,* •• 
Jeffereonville, • • • • 
I^ncaster, fiO 



ISfTharlottsville. • • • • ISINewark, 



15 

20 
22 

15 



16 
15 
15 
17 
321 

54 
15 
27 

15 

15 
15 
30 



Lewisburg, 17 

Montro««. 15 

NewvilVe, 24 

Northeast, 17 

PitLsburgh, 03 

PhilAdelplua, •••• 140 

Uniontown, •••••• 15 

Wayneeborg, ••••22 

Wayna, 15 

York, 15 

Deiawart. 
Wilmington, . •••• 43 

Majylamd 
Mtiniore, ••••••• 43 

Carobridgo, 14 

Easton. 33 

Frederick, 23 

Trappe) •* 23 

Wa^hinffton, D. C. 20 

Alexandria, 17 

Virginia, 

Annadalef • 15 

Jbidgewater. •••• 18 



Culpepper t'. H., 
FairtaX C. H.,"" 
Lynchbuivh, .•••• 
RichnK>nd, .••*••• 

VTheeling, — 

North CtaoUtuu 

Greenflboro, 

I<exingion, 

Newbern, 

Raleigh, •*• 

South, Carolina. 
Bennittavillc, •••• 

Beaaft>Tt, 

Greenville C. IL, 

Gtorgia- 

Columbus, • • • 

Macon, 

Madison, ••• 

Savmniiah, 

Alaiairuu 

Mobile, 

Tttscalooea, 

Missistijfpi. 
Columbus. 

Miisouru 
St. Louis, 

TVllfMSSCS. 

FranktiHi 

Maryvillo,"* • 
Kintudif* 

Prankfortj 

Louisville, ••••• 
Lexington, •••< 
Millereburg,**^*' 

Paris, 

Versailles, 

OAta. 

Aurora, - 

BrookfieM,. •••■ 

Columbus, 

Cincinnati, 

Elyria. ••« 

Grai^ville, 

Gustavua, •*•••• 



20 
21 
28 
15 
15 

17 
15 
26 
81 

15 



Oberlin, 

Sandusky,****' 

Warren, > 

Zaiiesville, 

Indiana' 
Mishawaka,^*^ 

Madison, 

South Bend,»»*' 

Salem, 

Terre Haute, • 
Illinois. 
Chicago, 



» ■ • a • • ft 



25 



16 
2t 



17 Hennepin, • 

191 Miekigon. 

Ann Arbor, 

15 Adrian, 

31 Battle Creek, •••• 
15 Grand Rapids, • • • • 
ISIonia, 

Kalamazoo, 

80 Palmyra, 

34 Romeo, 

Shiawassee, 

18 VpsiUnti, 

Wiskonsifi. 

IGMllwaukie, 

Canada. 

4(1 Brockville, • 

15 Qananoque, •••••• 

Montreal, 

15 Quebec,' •^•« 

31 Simooe, 

38 Nova SeoHa. 

15ComwaUi«, 

68Kentville, 

15 



WolfviUe, 

Nno Br«9iswids> 

St. John, •* 

15|Woodstook, 

Arkatuas. 
Gfaeroker Nation,. 
15lOhoota\v Nation,- 
Wttt Indus. 
Bermuda, • 



95 

15 

18 
91 
15 

16 
28 
17 
15 
15 

15 
15 

41 
15 
18 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
53 

45 

66 
19 
34 
3d 
96 

15 
15 
15 

IS 
15 

41 
19 

15 



MONTHLT NOTICES. 



TO OORRSSPOirDBNTS. 



Communications have been received, lince our last, 
from Henry M. Earle, Samuel Walt, Jr., J. O. Clark, 
Jr., B. W., Wm. Bacon, Prof. J. P. Norton, Glenallen, 
ThaiUlcun W. Harris, S. P. RoUo, Prof. E, N. Horsford, 
Mrs. B. R. Voorheoa, Joseph A. Badger, A. Fitch) Pe- 
ter S. Alrich, Samuel Leech. 

BooESy Pamphlets, &.c., have been received as fol- 
lows: 

Norman's Southern Agricnltaral Almanac for 1847; 
edited by Thomas Affleck, Esq. Published by M. B. 
Norman, New.Orleans. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
ctrUivated at the Lake Erie Nurseries, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Elliott & Co., proprietors. — Also, of Arch Spring Nur- 
sery, Washington county, Md., by O. & J. Reichard. — 
Also, of Einderhook Nursery, Columbia coimty, by 
Henry Snyder.— -Also, of the Ashton Nurseries of Tho- 
mas Hancock, near Burlington, N, J* 

The Sentinel and Witness newspaper, containing the 
Reports of the Middlesex (Conn.) Ag. Society. 

Gen. Chandler's Address, delivered at the close of the 
late Fair of the American Institute. 

Prince's Catalogue of Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted 
Flowers — also, his Supplementary Catalogue of New 
and Rare Fruits. 

Dealings with the firm of Bombeyfr Son, Wholesale 
and Retail and for Exportation; by Charles Dickens, 
(Boz.) With illustrations by H. K. Browne. No. I. 
To be completed in 2() Nos. at 8 cents each. Published 
by Lea.& Blanchanl, Philadelphia. 



Good Choi* op Pot atpks.— Henry Bittman, of 
Dixmont, Maine, states in the Boston Cultivator, that 
he raised 1000 bushels of potatoes on 1 4 aorciof ground. 
The varrefj' was the Long-reds, or *• Merinos." They 
prew nn a deep soil, on which had been burned, the 
year previous, a large quantity of rubbish, logs, bushes, 
&c , and the ashes plowed in. The next season the 
pdt.itoos wereiilanted, afler another plowing, without 
any Urcsilng. 



CtTtTiVAToR OmcE. — The publisher of The Culti- 
vator, having become the proprietor of the *'Albaii3r 
Agricultural Warehouse and See<l Store," has taken tts^ 
large store. No. 10 Green -St., in the most central par^ 
of the city, to which he has removed the ofllces of tttm, 
Cultivator and the Horticulturist, together with his 
Warehouse and Seed Store, and where he will at 
time« be pleased to receive calls from any of his Bal>- 
soribers who may visit the city* 

Q^^JoHN P. NoETON, Esq., of Farmington, Ct., left 
here on the 16th of September last for Europe. His 
intention, we understand, is to pass a year, or more, at 
various scientific institutions; and on his return to IbM 
country, it is expected he will assume the duties b«> 
longing to the newly -establishetl professorship of che- 
mistry, &c., at Yale College. Mr. N. took Scotland on 
his way to the continent, and from Edinburgh we have 
an interesting letter from him, which we shall give iis 
our January number. He will also favor us, as here- 
tofore, with frequent communications, which, as oor 
readers will be glad to learn, will appear from time to, 
time in our columns. 

Prof. Agassis, of Neuf-Chatel. This gentleman, 
of whom it may safely be said that he stands at tha 
head of living naturalists, has arrived in this country 
since our last number went to press. He intends spetsd* 
ing at least two years in the United States, to study oor 
natural history in every department, both fossil and 
recent. Having already made a rapid tour of our prin- 
cipal cities, and visited naturalists of these places, b« 
has returned to Boston, preparatory to his course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute. In his visit to our city 
and the State Geological Rooms, he highly compli« 
mented the liberality of our legislators in commencinf^ 
and continuing the sei entitle researches which haw 
resulted In so splendid a coUeotion, and the puhKea. 
tion of a work which, he says| is sought eagerly for 
in every part of Europe, and which' has induced no 
many distinguished foreign naturalists to visit ns^ and 
will bring many more. The visits of such men do more 
to render our country and its resources appreciated 
abroad, than hundre«is of those travellers who eossa 
here to kill time and to gossip, and we shall soon see 
and feel the results, in the softening of those prc^judieea 
which have been engendered and kept up abroad 
against America and Americans. For Prof. Agassis, a 
pupil of the great Cuvier, a name reverenced amoa^ 
nataralists, we bespeak the most cordial reception 
among our friends, and which we know will t)e as freely 
accorded to the man as to the philosopher. 

Yield or Wheat in England. — ^The average yield 
of wheat in Britain, is put down in statistical works at 
26 busliels per aere, the yield having increased, wlthia* 
a few years, 8 bushels per aere. Mr. Colman states 
that in his intercourse with the British fhrmers, he has 
seldom found the yield, under good cultivation, less 
than 32 bushels, and that he has frequently found it full 
40 bushels. He states, further, that he is informed, on 
the best authority, on the redeemed lands ('' fens,") of 
Lincolnshire, the yield is very often from 56 to 64 
bnshels per acre. One fiu-mer in Berkshire assured Mr. 
C. that his crop on a large form averaged 56 bushels to 
the acre; and he adds that it has been well attested chat 
a crop in Norfolk, the same year, produced 90 bushels 
and three pecks per acre — ''the largest yield," says Mr. 
C, <' within my knowledge." 

Seed-Corn. — ^Wehave received from Mr. Eli Root, 
of Orwell, Vt., a bushel of Indian com of a variety . 
cultivated by him, and in reference to which he says— 
« I semi you a box of seed-corn of a kind my father 
brought ft-om PitUfield, Mass., fifly-six yean ago last 
March, and which has ever since been planted on ny 
farm. You see it is not quite run out yet, though it 
has not been impw>ved by crossing,^' The com is cer- 
tainly a handsome sample — the ears long, (8 rowed,) 
well filled over the cob, and the kernels large, plumps 
and bright. We see but one ol^ection to it, and ' 
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■ttention in selecting teed would in a few years greatly 
remedy that. The butU of the ears are too large— 
holding so much sap or moisture^ as to prevent the ear 
ftnd grain from readily drying. It is of much impor- 
tance that the crop should be In condition to be stored 
at the earliest pnsssible period; as a difference of a few 
days in this respect may greatly affect the value of the 
crop. The smaller the cnb and butt> the quicker the 
corn will become dry and At to put in the crib. 

Bbowss roft Cattlb.— Mr, Clark Rich, of Shore- 
ham, Vt., informs us that cattle and sheep can be kept 
well on browse alone. We have no doubt of the fact, 
■B we have known instances where it has been done. 
Mr. R. states that last spring, (1846>) the farmers in 
portions of Pennsylvania and Ohio^ near lake Erie, 
were compelled to take their stoqk to the woods daily, 
in order to support them through the winter. It was 
eictremely dry there the previous seaaonj so that the hay 
erop almost entirely foiled, making it necessary to de- 
pend on browse for fodder. Yet Mr. R. says he heard 
many say their cattle never came ont better in the 
■pring. 

CoRRBCTioN. — By some unaccountable mistake^ in 
the list of pears on p. 336, last No., the name Julienne 
mm printed « Indiana.'* 

"C. P. Wheeler."— We shall be glad if any of our 
•Qbscribers can inform us of the whereabouts of this 
man, who formerly acted as agent for " The Cultiva- 
tor,» at Lexlngton> Mass., and forgot to pay for the j)a- 
pers he ordered. 



THB STRAWBERRY OONTROTTBRST. 



[Although the question in regard to the sexual cha- 
racter of the strawberry has been considerably discussed, 
we think the following very able article, written by 
the Rev. H. W. Beeches, for the Western Farmer 
and Gardener, will be read with interest, and will be 
regarded as placing the subject for the future beyond 
controversy.] 

No man will deny, that in their cultivated state, straw. 
berries are found, in respect to their blossoms, in three 
conditions: first, blossoms with stamens alone, the pis- 
tillate organs being mere rudiments; second, blossoms 
with pistillate organs developed fully, but the stamens 
rery imperfect and inefflcient; third, bloaoms in which 
stamlnate and pistillate organs are both about equally 
developed. 

There are two questions arising on this state of facts, 
one, a question of mere vegetable physiology, vix; is 
inch a state of organization peculiar to this plant origi- 
nally, or is it induceil by cultivation? The other ques- 
tion is one of eminent practical iu|portance, viz: what 
eiTect has this state or organization upon the saccess of 
Oultivation? 

Passing by the first question, for the present, we 
would say of the second that, a eubitaniial agreement 
has, at length, been obtained. It is on all hands con- 
ceded that staminate plants, or those possessing only 
stamens, and not pistillate organs, are unfruitful. Any 
other opinion would now be regarded as an absunlity. 
It is equally well understood that pistillate plants, or 
those in which the female organs are fully, and the 
male organs scarcely at all developed, are unfruitful. 
No one would attempt to breed a herd of cattle from 
males exclusively, or from femalet; and, for precisely 
the same reason, strawberries cannot be had from plants 
substantially male, or substantially female, where each 
are kept to themselves. 

But a difference yet exists among coUirators as to the 
facta respecting those blossoms which contain both male 
«id female organs, or, as they are called, j^erfect flower, 
ing plants. 

Mr. Longworth states. If we nnderttaod him, sub- 
stantially, that perfect flowering varieties will bear but 
moderate crops, and, usually, of small fruit. 

On the other hand, Dr. Brinkle, whose seedling 
■tnwbtrriee we noticed in onr last numbv» Mr. Down- 



ing, and several other eminent cultivators, ailopt the 
contrary opinion, that, with carey large crops of large 
fruit may be obtained from perfectly flowering plants. 
The question is yet, then, to be settled. 

It is ardently to be hoped that, hereafter, we shall 
have less premature and positive assertion, upon unripe 
observations, than has characterized the early stages of 
this controversy. We will take the liberty of following 
Mr. Hovey in his Magazine, between the years 1842 
and 1846, not for any pleasure that we have in the sin- 
gular vicissitudes of opinion chronicled there, but be- 
cause an eminent cultivator, writer, and editor of, hith. 
erto, the only horticultural magazine in our country, 
has such influence and authority in forming the morals 
and customs of the kingdom of horticulture, that every 
free subject of this beautiful realm is interested to have 
its chief men of such accuracy that it will not be dan** 
gerous to take their statements. 

In 1842, Mr. Longworth communicated an article on 
the fertile and sterile characters of several varieties of 
strawberries for Mr. Hovey-s Magazine, which Mr. H.| 
for subject matter, endorsed. In the November number, 
Mr. Coit substantially advocated the sentiment.^ of Mr. 
L., and the editor, remarking upon Mr. Coil's article, 
recognized distinctly the existence of male and female 
plants. 

He (Mr. H.) says that of four kinds mentioned by 
Mr. C. as unfruitful, two were io '*/rom the want o/ 
ttaminate or male plantt;'* and "the cause of the bar- 
renness w thus easily explained**^ And he goes on to 
explain divers cases upon this hypothesis; and still 
more resolutely he sa^'s, that all wild strawberries have 
not perfect flowers; '< in a dozen or two plants which 
we examined last spring, some were perfect, (the italics 
are ours,) having both stamens and pistils; others, only 
pistils, and others, only stamens; thus showing that the 
dtfect mentioned by Mr. Longworth ^ists in the origu 
nal species*" He closes by urging cultivators to set 
rows of Early Virginia among the beds for tAe sake of 
impregnating the rest. 

Mr. Hovey's next formal notice was exactly one year 
from the foregoing, November, 1843, and it appears 
thus: "We believe it is now the generally received 
opinion of all intelligent cultivators (italics are ouri 
again,) that there is no necessity of making any difiine- 
tion in regard to the sexual character of the plants 
when forming new beds. The idea of male and female 
plants, first originated, we believe, by Mr. Longworth, 
of Ohio, is now considered as exploded.^* Such a sudden 
change as this was brought about, he says, by additional 
information received during that year by means of his 
correspondents, and by more experience on his own 
part. He says nothing of male blossoms and female 
blossoms, which he had himself seen in wild strawberriee^ 
Mr. Hovey then assumed the theory that cultivation^ 
good or bad, is the cause of fertile or unfertile beds of 
strawberries, and he says: « in conclusion, we think we 
may safely aver, that there is not the least necessity of 
cultivating any one strawberry near another (our ita- 
lics) to ensure the fertility of the plants, provided they 
are under a proper state of cultivation." 

Mr. Hovey now instituted experiments, which he 
promised to publish, by which to bring the matter to 
the only true test; and he, from time to time, repro- 
mised to give the result to the public, which, thus far, 
we believe, he has forgotten to do. 

His magazine for 1844 opens as that of 1843 closed ; 
and in the first number he says: "the oflener our at- 
tention is called to this subject, the more we feel con- 
firmed in the opinion that the theory of Mr. Longworth 
is entirely unfounded; that there is no such thing as 
male and female plants^ though certain causes may 
proiluce, as we know ihey have, fertile aud sleiile 
ones." 

Nevertheless, in the next issue but one, this peremp- 
tory language is again softened down, and a doubt even 
appears, when he says, "If Mr, Longworth's theory 
should prove true, Sfc" We, among others, wailed 
anxiously for the promised experiments; but, if pub- 
lished, we never saw fhem. The subject ra'herdied 
out of his Magazine until August, 1S45, when, in speak- 
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iDg of the Boston Pine, a second flne seedling of hii 
own raising, he is seen bearinpf away on the other tack, 
if not with all sails net, yet with enough *o give the 
ship headway in the right direction: <<Let the causes 
be what they ma}', it is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses to know, that the most abundant crops (italics 
ours) can be produced by planting some sort aboumling 
in itamxnate flowers, in the near vicinity of those which 
do not possess them;^* p. 293. And on p. 444 he re- 
iterates the advice to plant near the staminate varieties. 
In the August number for 1846, p. 309, Mr. Hovey 
•hows himself a thorough convert to Mr. Longworth's 
▼Jews, by endorsing, in the main, the report of the 
eommittee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. We 
hope after so various a voyage touching at so may points, 
that he will now abide steadfast in the truth. 

We look upon this as a very grave matter; not be- 
cause the strawberry question is of such paramount, al- 
though it is of no inconsiderable importance; but it is of 
importance whether accredited scientific magazines 
should be trustworthy; whether writers or popular edi- 
tors should be responsible for mistakes entirely unneces- 
■ary. We blame no man for vascillation while yet in 
the process of investigation, nor for coming at the truth 
gradually, since this is the necessity of our condition 
to learn only by degrees, and by painful shiftings. The 
first requisite for a writer is, that he be worthy of trust 
in his statements. Ko man can be trusted who ventures 
opinions upon uninvestigated matters; who states facts 
with assurance which he has not really ascertained, who 
evinces rashnesss, haste, carelessness, credulity, or 
fickleness in his judgments. The question of perfect or 
imperfect blossoms depends upon the simplest ex- 
ercise of eye-sight. It requires no measurements, 
no process of the laboratory, no minute dissections or 
nice calculations, it requires only that a man should su 
what he looks at. # 

When a^ boy, playing *' how many fingers do I hold 
np," by dint of peeping from under the bandage, we 
managed to make very clever guesses of how many 
lilly fingers some roguish lassie was holding in tempt- 
ing show before our baolaged eyes, but some folks are 
not half so lucky with both eyes wide open, and the 
stamens and pistils standing before them. 

If such latitude is permitted to those who conduct 
the investigations peculiar to horticulture, who can 
confide in the publication of facts, observations, or ex- 
periments? Of what use will be journals and magazines? 
They become like chronometers that will not keep 
time; like a compass that has lost its magnetic sensi- 
bility; like a guide who has lost his own way, and 
leads his followers through brake, and morass, and 
thicket, into interminable wanderings. Sometimes, the 
consciousness of faults in ourselves, which should make 
us lenient towards others, only serves to produce irrita- 
ble fault-finding. After a comparison of opinions and 
facts, through a space of five years, with the most dis- 
tinguished cultivators, east and west, Mr. Longworth 
is now universally admitted to have sustained himself 
in all the essential points which he first promulgated — 
not discovtred, for he made no claim of that sort. The 
gardeners and the magazines of the east have, at length, 
adopted his practical views, after having stoutly, many 
of them, contested them. 

It was, therefore, with unfeigned surprise, that we 
read Mr. Hovey's latest remarks in the September 
number of his magazine, in which, with some as- 
perity, he roundly charges Mr. Longworth with mani- 
fold errors, and treats him with a contempt which 
would lead one ignorant of the controversy, to suppose 
that Mr. Hovey had never made a mistake, and that Mr. 
Longworth had been particularly fertile of them. Thus: 
<'Mr. Longworth's remarks abound in so many errors 
and inconsistencies^ that we shall scarcely expect to 
notice all. '* Another gross assert ion,^* &c. liefer- 
ring to another topic, he says: "This question, we 
therefore, consider as satisractorily settled, without 
discussing Mr. Longworth's conflicting views about 
male and female Keen.'' 

This somewhat tragical comedy. Is now nearly played 
out, and we have spoken a word just before the fall of 



the curtain, because, as chroniclers of events, and critics 
of hort'cultural literature and learning, ft seemed no 
less than our duty. We have highly appreciated Mr. 
Hn\ ey's various exertions for the promotion of the art 
an J science of horticulture, nor will his manifest errc7n 
and short comings in this particular Instance, disincline 
U9 to receive from his pen whatever is g^ood. 

We hope that our remarks will not be construed as a 
defence of western men or western theories, but as a 
defence of the truth, and of one who has truly ex- 
pounded it, though in this case, the theory and its de- 
fender happen to be of western orig'io. Wbafever er- 
rors have crept into Mr. Longworth *8 remarks shonld 
be faithfully expurgated; and perhaps it naay be Mr. 
Hovey '8 duty to perform the lustration. If so, cour- 
tesy would teem to require that it should be done 
with some eonseionsness that throug^h this whole con- 
troversy, Mr. Longworth is now admitted to have l>een 
right in all essential matters; and if in error at all, only 
in minor particulars; while Mr. Hovey, in all the con- 
troversy in respect to the plainest fiiets, has t>een chani^- 
ing from wrong to right, from right to wrong, and 
from wrong back to right again. We dp not thinlr 
that the admirable benefits which Mr. JLongworih has 
conferred upon the whole community, by urging the 
improved method of cultivating the strawberry, has 
been adequately appreciated. We still less like to see 
gratitude expressed in tfa^ shape of snarling gibes and 
petty cavils. 

We will close these remarks by the correction of a 
matter which Mr. Downing states. While he assents 
to all the practical aspects of Mr. Lon|f worths y'lewa, 
he dissents to some matters of fact and philosophy, and 
among others to the fact that Hovey's seedling is always 
and only a pistillate plant. He thinks that originally it 
had perfect flowers, but that after bearing' twice or 
thrice on the same roots, the plants degenerate and be- 
come either pistillate or staminate. He says: « Ho- 
vey's seedling strawberry, at first, was a perfect sort in 
its flower, but at this moment, more than half the plants 
in this country have become pistillate. 

Mr. Hovey himself states the contrary on p. 112 of 
his Magazine for 1844. He denies that there are two 
kinds of blossoms to his seedling, and says, « the flow- 
ers are all of one kind, with both pistils and itaneos, 
but the latter quite short and hidden under the recevta- 
cle*'* This is the common form of alt the pistillate 
blossoms, and shows in so far as Mr. Hovey's observa- 
tions are to be trusted, that at its starting point and 
home, Hovey's Seedling was, as with us it now invariably 
is, so far as we have ever seen it, a pistillate plant. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, Nov. 90, !&«& . 
COTTON— New Orlcan* and Alabama per lb., Sjallic— Flon- 
da, aJalO—UpIand, 6jrtl0i eta. . 

BUTTER— Orang* County, per lb , ltel8c.— Wcsiern aairf , 

13al5c. 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a8c. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl , $5.50— Ohio and Michigan, 9a.^f 
a$3.40. [The late foreign newi has depressed (Nricei fuil 50 cii. 

per bbl. ^ . »i «&. 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bnshel, S1.05oS1.07 for Red,— fi.l» 

» I 17 for Gem see. Com, 73o73ict«. Rye, 76o73c.— Oatt- »• 

37e. 
HEMP- Russia, clean, per ton, S210— Manilla, $150. 
HAM3— Smoked, per lb.. 6jaO eta. 
BEEF— Mess, per bbl., 97ci$S.25. 
LARD— Per lb. 7i«8c. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., $8.87— Prime, $8a$8.12f 
HOPS— Per lb., OalOc. 

TOBACCO— Conneciicut, per lb., lOollc— Kentucky, 4c. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) Nov 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb. • 39«jJ ^J* 

American full blood fleeces, 3aa33 |^ 

" th ree-fou nhs blood fleeces, SSaSa ^ 

»* halfblood do «to^ „ 

** one-/"ottrth blood and com mon, SOag 

GUANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cm 
from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suU pure" 
scrs, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South-»t. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, nw 
only prove the great gain in using ii, but thai il U at Ua*^ ^^^ 
not suiicrior to any other guano. * 

Sept, 1, 184«.— tf 
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DOWNTNG>S W0RK8. 
Valuable works, by a. J. Doimiiiff, Esq Tk$ Fnritt 
~ and Fruit Tr«4S of Ameriea, or the Cultaro, Propantioti, and 
nanagoment of the GardaiM and Orchards of Fruit Treas ffeiA- 
rally ; with deflcnplioiis of all the fiuest varieties of fruit cuTtiva- 
lad in the country. 

1 thick Tol. 1^ mo., with many engrannga. $1 .50. Or a tu- 

nnr eaition in large 6 vo., lo match the author's other WorkSk 

].50. 

" This is the roost yaloabie of all the books which Mr. Dow- 
uing 1ms contributed to the hijrher departments of our rural litera- 
ture, and it is the motit charming book of the season. Sotne idea 
nay be formed of its completeness from the fact of ita containing 
a list of no less than 490 sorts o( apples. Mr. Downing claiou 
tlM right lo talk about fruiu and trees from having been born in 
' one of ihe largest gardens, and upon the banks of one of the no- 
blest rivers in America;* everybody will concede the right since 
ha has shown himself so competent lo the luk.^^'-^Broadvfuf 
JmrtuU. 

*^ This is a valuable praetieal work, and every orchardist and 
snrery fruit-grower should poasess himself of its st<Mres of infor- 
nation*"— It. S. CrnztttB, 

A Treatiu on LatuUft^ Oofdening ; adapted to North America, 
with a view to the improvement of country residetaces. Compri- 
sing historical notices, and general princifries of the art ; directions 
ftr layiug out grounds, and arranging plantations ; descriptions and 
eoltlvation of hardy trees; decorative accompanimeuls to the 
house and grounds ; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gardens, etc.: with remarks on Rural Architecture. NeW edition, 
with targe additions and improvements, and many new and bean- 
lifnl illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. 93 SO. 

" This volume, the first American treatise on this sufctject, Will 
■1 once take the rank of Tfia standard work.**— Siaimoa's Jaw. 

" Downing*s Landscape Gardening is a masterly Work of its 
kind.— more especially considering that the art is yet in its infancy 
in America."— LoiMioii** Gardeiur^s MagaxiHi. 

Dttigntfor Cottag* Retidsneesj adapted to North America, in- 
tludiug Elevations and Plans of the Buildings, and designs for 
laying out Gromids. 1 vol. 8vo., with very neat lUnstrations. 
Second edition, revised. S2.00. 

A second edition of the *' Cottage Residences** is jnstimbtished. 
■s Pan I.; and it is announced by the anthor diat Pan 11.^ which 
is in preparation, will contain hints and designs for the interiors 
and furniture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
buildings. 

Gardening for Ladies; and Companion to the Power Garden. 
Being an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
usually grown in gardens aiid shrubberies; with full directions for 
their culture. By Mrs. Ijoudon. First American, from the second 
London edition. Revised and edited by A. J. Downing. 1 thick 
vol.. 12 mo., with engravings representing the processes of graA- 
iiig, budding, layering, ftc, &c. 91.25. 

" A truly charming woric^ written with simplicity and clearness 
It is decidedly the best work on the subject, and we siroiiety 
recommend it it to all our fair counirpifomen, as a work they 
aught notio be without-"— iV. Y*. Courter. 

" This is a full and complete manual of instruction upon the 
•abject of which it treats. Beinr intended for tho«e who baVe 
little or no previous knowledge of gardening, it presents in a pre- 
aise and detailed manner, all that is necessary lo be known upon 
it, and cannot fail to awaken a more general taste for these 
health All and pleasant pursuits among the ladies of our country.-^ 
jr. Y. TribvM. 

Published and for sale by WFLET & PUTNAM. 

Oct. la— 31 No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

Messrs. \\ k, P. will publish shnnly. Wightw'ek's Hintt to 
Young Arekiteett. Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 

Also, a new edition of Lindley*s Horticultnre, edited by A. J. 
Downing, and Prof, A. Gray. 

HOVEyS PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-OUTTRR. 
'pHE.SE machines are thought to excel all others ft»r cutting bay, 
^ straw, or corn-stalks. Tne knives being supported by wings 
oast on the cylinder, are rendered sufficiently strong to cut the 
largest corn-stalks with great ease and dispatch, and as the knives 
are regulated by set-screwst it gives them a great ad^raiitage over 
all other cylinder cutters. There are other cylinder cutters the 
knives of which are fastened with rings at the end without wings 
to support them, and on such cutters the knives are wholly un- 
adjnstable, except with keys or wedges, the use of n^ich is 
thought to be an infringement on the rights of Mr. Hovey. The 
prices of these machines are, for No. 1. $10; No. 2. 912; No. 3, 
S15; No. 4, SIM. For sale at the ALBANY AO WAREHOUSE, 
y Dcan-st . and 10 Maiden r«an e. 

IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT- HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKIN.SON offers the above named bull for sale, and 
any geiillenian wishing to improve hiA breed of stock, will 
find this a mn«t seasonable opportunity of doing so, as Young For- 
ester possesses in an extraordiiwry degree the splendid qnaliiies 
for which the Short Horns are m> justly celebrated. 

He is foar years old. his color is a rich roan, his symmetry is 
perfect, his pedigree unrivalled, and he was bred by one or the 
■lost famous breeders in the north of England. It is also worthy 
9( remark, that at the several shows in the province of Canada at 
whi^h he has been exhibited, he has invariably taken the first pre- 
■iam •( his elass. 

I^trera (pre-paid.) aMrevad la WM. ATCmtOlt. €«alpb, 
Gana«la Weeu will tts«l with tanadiaia atfaatf «k 

Cat. 1-ft. 



NEW-ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Not. 51 and 52 North Market-Strtetf Boston. 

FOR sale at ihM establishment, a general assortment of AgrU 
cultural and Garden Implements— Howard*s improved Pa- 
tent CaM Iron Flowj of all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plow!«; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill, Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved patterns. How. 
ard'sijabwil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis* 
Seed Sower, (the best in use;) Oeddes* and other Harrows of 
various patterns ; Greenes Straw-Cutters, Willis* Straw-Cuuers, 
of various kiiats and pricaa;Gault's Patent Chums, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of castMron, <lifferent sizes; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes, 
in great variety ; Pruning and Budding Knives ; Pruning Scissora 
ana Shears in great variety ; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears ; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; ScuiBers every size ; 
Pick Axesj Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de- 
scription ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes tnanufae- 
tured in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hall's aiMl other 
Hay Rakes, Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horsa Hakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, ftc, kc. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz:— Fence Chaina— 
Trace do.— Ox do.— Dog do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power; 
Hale's Thresliiug Machine and Winnowing Mills, Garden En- 
giaes, Slc 

Also Axes, HatcheU. Bill Hooks, Hammers ; Axe, Hoe, and 
Rake Handles; Ox Yokes, Bull Rings; together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticulture purpoaea 

Harris' Paint Mill, the bast in use, is also for sale at this ceiab 
lishmant* 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are enabled to fivnish seeds of the purest qoa* 
lity, of every varietv of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; embra- 
cing every variety desirable far cultivation. 

/Uso, Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees and Shmbe, of every 
description. 

Also Hardy Herbaceous Plants ; Roses, embracing 900 of tha 
best varieties ; Bulbous Roots in great variety. Green-Houec 
Plants, Grape Yines, Slc. 

07* Orders promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK k, Co. 

BoAtou, Sept. 1— tf. 

J , ^ ,, , r r ^ - r I - |-i ^ 

A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the farm on which he now ra 
sides, in the village of Auburn, Cayuga county, consisting o( 
1S2 acres of good grain aud gfrazing land, well enclosed and wa 
tered, and upon which are one large, and three moderate sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Carriage Houses, Bams, Sheds, and 
other necessary out-buildings, three Apple Orchards, a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, four durable Springs, 
three wells, two hundred rods of full stone fence, and an inex- 
haustible QUARRY of a anperior quality of grey and blue lima 
stone, suitable for catting and dressing, eligible and convenieol 
for a continued sale of that artfcle, eith<>r rough or hewn, accor« 
ding to the demand, aud from which most of the elegant siona 
buildings in Auburn wre erected. 

This farm extends from North-street to and acroas State-straat« 
with a front of eighty-six tods on the former and one hundred and 
sixteen rods on lK>th ndes of the latter— upon either of which may 
bo advantageously sold a great number of village lots, at the 

gleasura ofthe owner. About 22 acres, including the large hooaa, 
arns, sheds, two orchards and garden, lie between North-street 
and the Auburn and Srracuse Railroad ; 65 acres, including tha 
stone quarry and one dwelling house, lie between said Railroad 
and State-street, and the remainiiia 65 acres, with two dwelliutf 
houses, lie we«t of State -street— all which is in a high state or 
cultivation, well fenced, conveniently allotted, and in good order. 
The whole farm, or either of the above parcels, will be sold cheap* 
and if desired, time will be given for the payment of a large pro- 
portion of the purchase money. 

Inquirer^Lnther Tucker, of Albany, Hulbert k Hall, of Aa« 
bum, or the subscriber upon the premises. GEO. B. CHASE. 
Auburn, Sept. 1, 1846— 4t. 

TO WOOL.GROWERS. 

THE subscriber* have a uract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
consisting of about ten tkouMnd aeru. wiiich they wish to sell 
or rent. It has on it immense qnantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A jv'riion of th* 
land has been cieured. and prtnluceb the finest graM in the world. 
We would like to dispose of it. or to cnler iiit»» paruiership with any 
gentleman who would furnish a flook of sheep, and go into tha 
business of growing wool. Apply by letter u> either of the cub- 
scribers, ni Cumberland Court Hou»e. Vn.. or in persou to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va.. who will show the land. 

WILLIAM W. WIUSON 
Sept. 1-ei. WILLIS WILSON. 
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ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTIO.V — The co-partuenihin hereiotbro existing be- 
tween the subscribers, under the firm of K. COM.STOCK 
Jc Co . is tliis (Iny hy mutual content drbsolved. llie affairs of the 
late firm will be settled, aad iha bnsiaess eoiuiiiued by LUTHER 
TUCKER 
Albany,' Sept. %, 1M4. ELON TOMSTOfTK. 

MTTIIIR TirCKigiL 
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WILD TURKEYS. 

FOR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
sent from Illinois in the fall of 1844, and the others were 
reared from them the present year. Tncy are well dome«iica!ed. 
Hid are splendid birds. Price, ^10 per pajf. Inquire at the Of- 
fice o? THE Cclt:vator. 
Dec. I— 2i. 

*'SANFORDS PATENT STRAW CUTTERS.»» 

T^HE subscriber has just received a quantity of those superior 
•*• maolunes, made iu a superior manner. A few nl*i for Cut- 
ling Stalk*. J AS. PLANT. Sole Agent. 
Dec. 1— 2t. No. 5 Burling Slip. N- v. Ciiy. 

NOTICE. 

'PIIE undersigned expects to return from hij« journeyings in the 
■*• soutliern stntcs about the l^t February nexl, when he hopt.^ \o 
be fully prepnrcd to meet and fill all orders in Win Vine, panitiilar- 
ly for lus " VVurren Hor^e Powrrji and Threshers." now m ninch 
and pertVctly improved, hi* " Hand Threshers." and the " Trimble 
Horse JViwers," and the Endless Chain II(»r.se Powers— also for 
the " Plati's Improved PorTnliie Burr Stone Mills," — together with 
Plouglis. Cusiinffs. Corn-Shellers, Sec, Ac In the mean time. 
howe\er, all orders will be pronipHy attended to. as usual. 

JAS. PLANT, 5 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 
_Nov. 1— 3t ^ _ 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 

SEED STORE. 

THE snbscriber having become the proprietor of the above es- 
tablii*hmcnt. has removed it from Deaii-st., to the large and 
central store No. 10 Green-st., (four doors south of Statp-?t.,) where 
he will keep coiwlanih' on hand every variety of Farm and Gar- 
den Implenic'nt<i, and Field and Garden seeds which will be stAd 
on as favorable terms as t]i<*y can be procured at any place in the 
Union. Among llie implements will be found of' the dilTereni 
•izes, 

Rucifles. Nour*e k, Mason's Worcester Piowt ; 

Prouiy ii Co.'s Centre Drait and other Plows; 

llovey's Patent Spiral 5traw Cutters, ail sizes; 

Burrell's Corn Shellers, the be*l in use } 

Grant's Celebrated Fanning Mills j 

GfuK'i* Improv«vl Ilsirrov,-.*; 

Cnltivator«. of different patterns. 

licwis' Seed Planter, Sim vHs. Ppadet, Hay Knives, Hay and 
Monurf l'\)rk», Cuttle niaiiis, Bull Rings, Ac. Ac. 

Dec. 1- LUTHER TUCKER. 



FARM FOR SALE. 

A GOOD fkrm of eighty-two acres, situated in the town €€f9t 
■^ Haven.- (Oswego Co.) twelve miles east of Oswego villa^ 
Said farm is well adapted to graiu and the different graase*. It ■ 
pleasantly located} well watered, and buildings in good repah^ 
with plenty of excellent fruit. It is within tliree milea ufthi 
village of Mexico, which affords facilitiet for maiitifactiuinf, tbi 
various mechanic arts, Ac, Sic- 

For further particulars inquire of the subscriber, Hying en ikp 
premises, or of Dr. B. £. Bowen, of Mexico. 

ALPHEUS BERBER:;. 

New-Haven, Sept. 1, 1846.— It* 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT k, Co., ctill continue to manufacture the cele- 
• brated Improved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand, Junciioa, 
Reus. Co.,N. Y. These mills have taken the^rxf premium al 
the following placea :— New- York State Fair, at the Insiitnf^ 
New- York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair m. 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in aaying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in mairket. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaH 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Grain CradUs of the very best qiiali^ 
which have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the followinfr places: — 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Water-st., New- York ; 

John Magber & Co., 195 Front-st., New- York. 

Luther Tucker's Ag. Warehotise, Albany ; 

H. Warren's, Troy j and 

Viall & Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

Denslow k Webster's, Savannah. Geo. 

All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy. N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, ACo., Junction P. O., Reas. Co.,N. Y. 

Feb. 1-tf [2] 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
183 FrorU^tt.i Nw-York. 

THE subscriber off'ers for sale an extensive asaortment oTFwta* 
ing and Gardening uteniil^t consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor's, Horten A Co.\ Prouty A Mears% and Rog- 
gles, Nourse A Mason's patterns. The Locked Coolicr, and 
Wrought Share Plow. 

Com Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradlea, Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw C'utters, of Greene's, Hovey'a, Eastman's, and other 
most approved patterns. 

Hor^e Powers, Threshing Machines, Ac. Gin gear» Mill, Horse- 
power* and all other oaatinga, constantly on hand. Also a general 
assonment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rite, 
and other mills. Selves, Screens, Riddles, Ac, Ac. 

Persons ordering articles from the snbscriber may depend npoK 
having them made of the best inaterials and in the most workmai^ 
like manner. 

JOHN MOORE. 

New-York, Oct. 1, 184ft 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

^pnE following in relation to the above churns, from a firm in 
•■■ Vermont, who purchase of u«, will show in what estimatioa 
tne cylinder churns are held. 

'■ We wrote yotj a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two sinal!(;$(t size churns. Please send us iromcdiaielr 
d'X each of three sizes. Churns are getting in goodd^uiul. Our 
pc>^pk' think tluTe is quite a saving: when tliey can fetch the bui- 
icr in two minutes, iii^tt-ad of churning two hours with the old 
I'as-iiioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go." 

Tiie above churns arc always for sale at wholesale or retail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. No. 10 Maiden Ijbiie^ and 
2:3 Dean St. - LUTHER TUCKER 



WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 

TORY. 

TIIR subscriber has constantly on hand a large a^ortment aC 
the above anicles, which he oflfcrs at the lowest market 
prices. D. L CLAW.SO.V. 

July, 1910—10 mos. ^91 Warcr-st , New-Vorlr. 

P. y.— All kinds of wire work mantifactnred to order. 



FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber has had le'' in his charge, several bucka 
which are a cwsa betMreen e Saxon and Merino varieties. 
They are two years old. of good t» and form, and their wool, 
both in quant;tv au.l quality, W'»» found i«aiisfuctory. Further 

inlonnation frivt-n on intjuiry. S^ N"ORD HOWARD. 

Cultivator Office, Albany, Sept ^\Cy 



FARM WA i 

A GENTLEMAN is desirous of p l 
being occupied strietlv « a *' 
near some railroad coinn. iti/i 
I'ucilitate the trauiportation jt st(>ok 
the farm should be situated in a hca . ,, 
scenery, and in the immediate viciiiii, . 

liou!«c capable o( arcommod Jug a gentleman's family. The 
Aoil, and all the appurtenances of the farm, should k>e such as would 
yield the owner a good return for his investment. Applicutioiis, 
(])aid) may be addressed to Box 3031, Nxv-Yoax PosT-Orrica. 
Oct. 1—31. 
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